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$1950 
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— it  laughs  at 
changing  seasons 


Let  the  cold  winds  blow — the 
dust  fly — the  rain  pour — the 
blizzard  do  its  worst. 

This  is  a  Closed  Car — a  snug 
weather-tight  Sedan  as  lux- 
urious as  one  could  wish  in 
appearance  and  in  interior 
furnishings  and  finish. 

But  seasons  change. 


And  when  nature  smiles  this 
same  car  is  a  Touring  Car 
— you  may  have  the  sides 
entirely  open  in  a  jiffy. 

All  of  which  makes  it  possible 
for  one  car  to  serve  your 
every  purpose  adequately 
and  smartly,  regardless  of 
season  or  even  of  sudden 
weather  changes. 


And  there's  nothing  to 
mar  your  delight  at 
being  able  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  this 
car — its  motor  and 
gears  are  so  quiet 
that  they  are  scarcely 
audible. 

Silence  is  golden  in  any 
car — it  is  a  delight 
of  priceless  worth  in 
an  enclosed  car. 

Everyone  knows  that 
nothing  else  has  ever 
seriously  challenged 
the  Knight  Type,  Sleeve- 
valve  motor  in  its  noiseless- 
ness. 

And  to  match  its  almost  'silent 
motor  the  Willys-Knight  has 
quiet  spiral  bevel  drive 
gears. 

This  quietness  of  the  Willys- 
Kni.ght  Motor  becomes 
almost  dead  silence  as  the 
miles  pile  up.  This  is  the 
only  type  of  motor  known 
that  does  its  best  work  in  its 
old  age  after  putting  all 
rivals  to  rout  in  its  youth. 


Tt  lias  the  softest  "purr"  and 
the  most  powerful  "punch." 

Its  velvet  smoothness  puts 
all  other  motors  to  shame. 

It  loves  carbon  and  it  hates 
the  repair  shop. 

It  will  serve  you  years  longer — 
thousands  of  miles  farther — 
than  any  other  type  of  motor. 

It  is  the  envy  of  all  and  but 
few  are  licensed  to  produce 
it.  Those  who  own  Knight 
Motored  Cars,  and  they  are 
legion,  marvel  that  men  can 
content  themselves  with 
other  kinds. 

A  car  and  a  motor  for  which 
we  can  make  such  sweeping 
unqualified  claims  must  per- 
form superbly. 

It  will.  Have  your  demon- 
stration, then  place  your 
order  for  the  Willys-Knight 
Touring  Sedan  and  be  hap- 
pily, properly  equipaged  for 
any  occasion  or  weather  con- 
dition. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  about 
it  now. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


"  Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


The  Theatre,  January, 


Annual  January   Sales 

Commencing  Tuesday,  December  26th 

Offering,  at  unusually  low  prices,  blouses  of  exquisite  loveliness— 
hand-made   blouses   of  charming  simplicity   in   dainty  French 
fabrics,  and  distinctively  designed  blouses  of  Georgette  Crepe 
and  Crepe  de  Chine,  of  which  the  following  are  but  a  few: 

1.  Georgette   Crepe   Blouse   allover  3.     Blouse  of  Georgette  Crepe,  trim-  5.     French   Voile   Blouse, — copy   of 
embroidered  with  eyelets  and  French  med  with  dainty  Filet  lace  medallions  an  Imported  model ;  surplice  effect ; 
dots;    fancy   tucked    collar.     White,  and  pearl  buttons.    White,  Maize  or  entirely    hand-made    and    hand-em- 
Alaize  or  Flesh  color.                    6.95  Flesh  color.                                     7.90  broidered.                                      10.50 

2.  Hand-made    and    hand-embroi-  4.     Georgette  Crepe  Blouse  daintily  6.     Georgette  Crepe  Blouse, — frilled 
dered  Blouse  of  French  Voile,  trim-  tucked,  with  lace  insertion  on  front,  model  with  pin  tucking,  fine  Valen- 
med    with    lace    edging;    fancy    flat  collar  and   cuffs.     White   or   Flesh  ciennes  lace  and  hand   embroidery, 
collar.                                             9.75  color.                                             5.00  White  or  Flesh  color.  11.50 

Mail  and  Telephone  Orders  Receive  Prompt  Attention 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 


5th  Avenue 


New  York 


34th  Street 


A  GIFT  OF  GIFTS 


FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS 

PROBLEM  :    You  have  your  particular  friends— particular 

in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Your  Gifts  to 
them  must  be  away  from  the  conventional— so  unlike,  in  fact, 
that  they  will  treasure  them  long  after  the  things  you  buy  in 
shops  have  merged  into  the  mists  of  the  forgotten.  What  can 
you  give  them? 

SOLUTION  :    The  Theatre  for  one  year.    Twelve  months 

of  a  species  of  entertainment  unique  amidst 
the  quivering  mass  of  contemporary  magazine  literature.  Every 
time  your  friends  receive  their  copy  of  The  Theatre  they  will  think 
of  you— and  the  association  of  thoughts  cannot  but  be  pleasant. 

SPECIAL   OFFER 

Good  until  January  30th 

Four  subscriptions  for  the  price  of  three.  Send  us  $10.50 
and  we'll  send  THE  THEATRE  to  three  of  your 
friends  and  one  to  yourself,  or  the  four  to  your  friends. 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

Subscription  Department 

6  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


On  receipt  of  the  order  we  will  send 
YOU  the  Theatre  Calendar  for  1917. 
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The  thcttre.  January,  191? 


THE    THEATRE    CALENDAR 

FOR    1917 


THE  CALENDAR:  A  hand  proof  of  this  month's 
cover- -Hazel  Dawn  as  Miss  Columbia  -without  printing 
of  any  sort,  mounted  on  melton  board  and  tied  with  red 
white  and  blue  ribbon,  ready  to  hang  up. 

HOW   YOU  CAN   GET  IT:     If  you  have  not  renewed 
your  subscription- -If  you  have   never  subscribed  to  The 
Theatre- -If  you  would  like  to  subscribe  for  a  friend- 
send    in    your    renewal    or   a    new   subscription,    and    the 
Theatre  Calendar  will  be  sent  you  without  charge. 


"1 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  | 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  herewith  $3.50  for  which  please  send  me  one  year's 

subscription  to  The  Theatre  Magazine,  and  the  Theatre  Calendar.  »,,  . 

We  urge  you  to  act  at  once  because  the 

Name i        r        t       i 

supply  of  calendars  is  necessarily  limited. 

AliJress ~ 

N.  B. :      The   subscription  and  the   Calendar  may  be  sent  to  different 
addresses  if  you  so  designate. 
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THE  WINTER  RESORT  SEASON 

-17 


new  record  for  social  splendor.    To 
the  matter  of  dress,  the  woman 


soon  to  be  opened,  promises  to  establish  a 
be   adequately  prepared   for   its  demands  in 
of  fashion  should  formulate  her  plans  without 


ADVANCE  MODES 

sounding  the  keynote  of  style  in  Suits,  Dresses,  Coats,  Hats,  and  Sports  and 
Travel  Clothes,  are  now  being  displayed  in  a  limited  but  choice  collection. 


JFtftlj 


TELEPHONE  70CO  MURRAY  HILL 


©Ijtrtij-fiftJt 


Ron  Bons 
Chocolates 

French 
Bonbonnieres 


Purchases  packed 
ready  for  safe  delivery 
and  shipped  to  any 
address,  on  request 


Afternoon  tea 
served  in  the 
Luncheon 
Restaurant, 
three  to  six 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready  ! 

TRAINING   FOR 
THE  STAGE 

BY 

ARTHUR     HORNBLOW 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE' 


DAVID   BELASCO,  THE  WORLD'S   GREATEST 
TEACHER   OF  THE   DRAMATIC  ART,    SAYS: 

"/  ka've  read  'Training  for  the  Stage"  far  the 
second  lime,  and  must  say  that  it  contains  much 
of  great  interest  to  the  professional.  It  should 
also  be  of  great  value  to  the  novice.  The  author's 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  very  unusual  and  most 
skillfully  handled.  A  really  brilliant  book." 


"Invaluable  to  those  voho  seek  the  stage  as  a  profession"" — 

DRAMATIC  MIRROR 


12  mo.  Cloth  bound  Eight  Illustrations  $1.25  net 

ALL   BOOK  STORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA  and  LONDON 
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THE  THEATRE 


month     of     great 


Ron- 
Shall 


kEBRUARY— the 

men's  birthdays ! 

Of  course,  you  know  them, 
est  Abe  and  the  truthful  George, 
we  pass  them  by  unnoticed?  No! 

Though  primarily  of  the  theatre,  we  never 
forget  our  patriotism.  The 
February  THEATRE  MAG- 
AZINE will  be  a  specially 
attractive  and  gala  num- 
ber, and  you  who  read 
this,  will  know  why. 

Don't  miss  it ! 


JANUARY,     1917 


LITTLE  Theatres  and  Big  Ideas! 
Another  variant  of  the  old  saw,  good 
things  come  in  small  packages. 

Do  you,  Mr.  Theatregoer,  realize  that  the 
stage  needs  waking  up? 

It    is    the   new    intimate    theatre    that    is 


OUO  VAEHS  ?  Where 
are  you  going? 

A  question  which  some 
of  our  theatre  managers 
might  well  ask  them- 
selves. 

We  mean  those  man- 
agers who  wilfully  pan- 
der to  suggestiveness 
and  vulgarity  on  the 
stage. 

Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  producer 
toward  public  morals? 
It  is  a  big  subject  and 
one  on  which  the  Church 
is  about  to  take  issue. 

In  our  next  number 
we  shall  publish  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  vital  ques- 
tion by  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Burke,  editor  of  the 
Catholic  World. 


THIS  for  the  ladies! 
Are  you    reading 
Mile.    Manhattan's 
monthly  talks  on  "Foot- 
light   Fashions"? 

It  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  posted  on  what  is 
being  worn  by  society 
and  on  the  stage. 


•••V 


THIS  ISSUE 


ERIN  go  Braugh! 
Don't  you  love  those  rollicking  Irish 
comedians? 

Next  month  we'll  have  Chauncey  Olcott 
with  us.  'He'll  give  his  "Personal  Kcminis- 
ences,"  and  relate  some  ripping  Irish  yarns. 

Save    that    grouch    of 

yours  until  the  Kebruary 
numl>cr    arrives. 
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ARNOLD  DALY  can 
always   be   counted 
on     to     say     something 
worth  while. 

Didn't  he  make  a  cur- 
tain speech  recently  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  satirical  G.  B.  S.  himself? 

Mr.  Daly  has  scored  most  of  his  sijc- 
cesses  in  foreign  plays.  Naturally  he  pre- 
fers European  playwrights. 

In  the  February  THEATRE  he  will  tell 
you  why.  You'll  admit  that  Arnold  Daly 
can  act.  Read  the  next  issue!  You'll  be 
convinced  then  that  he  is  a  clever  writer 
too. 


THE  THEATRE  IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  6  EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
HENRY  STERN,  PRESIDENT;  LOUIS  MEYER,  TREASURER- 
PAUL  MEYER,  SECRETARY.  SINGLE  COPIES  ARE  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS;  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  BY  THE  YEAR 


Vo.'ll 


be  sure  to  lose  it  when 
you  read  what  Chauncey 

IKIS  ID  -ay. 


brushing  the  cobwebs  away. 

Already  the  Washington  Square,  the 
Portmanteau,  and  some  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Players  have  forced  their  way  to 
Broadway,  and  their  offerings  have  met 
with  tremendous  success. 

Read  in  our  next  issue  all  about  these 
daring  innovators  who  have  had  the  au- 
dacity to  challenge  the  old-time  manager 
on  his  own  ground. 


ALLOW    us    to    pre- 
sent    some     "pard- 
ners." 

There's  the  playwright 

pair,  the  Hattons,  the 
musical  pair,  Gluck  and 
Zimbalist,  the  manager- 
playwright  couple,  Mar- 
garet Mayo  and  Edgar 
Selwyn,  the  actress- 
author  couple,  Laurette 
Taylor  and  Hartley  Man- 
ners, and  hosts  of  others. 

We'll  let  you  meet 
them  all.  They'll  tell  you 
their  secret  for  profes- 
sional and  domestic  hap- 
piness. See  the  Febru- 
ary issue. 

Feminists,  take  notice. 
The  woman's  quite  as 
important  as  the  man  in 
these  matrimonial  alli- 
ances. 


ANEW  playwright 
has  appeared  upon 
the  dramatic  horizon. 

A  soldier-author  he, 
for  Lord  Dunsany,  who 
wrote  "The  Gods  of  the 
MDIIIU.HH"  and  "A  Night 
at  an  Inn,"  thrillers 
which  have  set  all  New 
York  talking,  has  been 
wounded  twice  at  the 
front. 

Our  next  number  will 
contain  an  article  on  this 
interesting  Briton  who 
has  struck  a  novel  and 
forcible  note  in  theatre- 
dom. 


THIS  is  the  season  when  a  cozy  evening 
at  home  by  the  glowing  fireplace  and 
a  good  magazine  are  the  most  enjoyed. 

Send  in  your  subscription  now.  $3.50 
a  year. 

No  raise  in  price,  even  though  paper  and 
ink  are  going  up.  Only  our  standard  is  on 
the  upward  scale. 
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From  a  portrait  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


MARY   NASH    IN   "T  IE   MAN   WHO   CAME   BACK" 


THE  THEATRE 


CHARLES  FECHTER'S 


IX  AMERICA 


/»',    CHARLES    BUKNII'AM 


OXE  of  the  most  interesting  "first  nights"   I 
can  recall  was  Charles  Fechter's  debut  in 
America,     which     took    place     at     Niblo's 
Garden  in  January,  1870. 

What  an  opening  night  it  was  !  Gathered  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  old  theatre  on  that  auspicious 
occasion,  was  a  brilliant  gathering  of  notables  — 
men  and  women  distinguished  in  literature, 
finance,  society,  art,  commerce,  military  and 
State  circles.  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  then  editor  of  the  Sun; 
Osward  Ottendorfer,  founder  of  the  Stoats 
y.cititno;  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  the 
banker  poet  ;  Henry  Clews,  W.  Butler  Duncan, 
the  banker  who  afterwards  financed  the  build- 
ing of  a  theatre  for  Fechter;  David  Dudley 
Field,  J.  W.  Gerard,  father  of  the  present 
Ambassador  to  Germany;  Moses  H.  Grinnel, 
Ethan  Allen,  George  Opdyke,  and  A.  T.  Stew- 
art who,  with  his  family,  occupied  the  box 
which  he  controlled  as  owner  of  the  building. 

These  were  but  a  few  among  the  many  of 
the  large  and  influential  circle  of  professional 
men  who  came  to  see  the  man  of  whom 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  :  "I  cannot  wish  my 
friend  a  better  audience  than  he  will  have  in 
the  American  people,  and  I  cannot  wish  them 
a  better  actor  than  they  will  find  in  my  friend." 

Those  who  can  recall,  will  remember  how 
they  were  electrified,  and  made  to  "sit  up"  in 
their  seats  by  the  acting  of  the  spasmodic, 
wonderful  man  who  dashed  through  all  the 
petted  conventionalties  of  the  stage,  and 
played  "Ruy  Bias"  as  no  one  else  ever  played 
the  part.  He  at  once  became  the  talk  of  the 
town,  this  stalwart,  robust,  distinguished  look- 
ing man.  While  opinions  were  divided  amongst 
the  men,  the  women  were  of  one  voice  in  their 
admiration  of  the  actor. 


CLEMENT   SCOTT,   the  eminent  critic  of 
the  English  stage,  in  speaking  of  Eechter 
said  :  "Here  was  an  actor,  who  on  his  coming 
to   the   stage,   shook   to   their    foundations   the 
worn-out  traditions  of  the  old  school  of  act- 
ing,  which,   however   excellent   it   might   have 
been  in  its  time,  had  become  musty  and  pedantic. 
His  power  lay  in  that  glowing  passion,  that  won- 
derful   picturesqueness.    which    carry    away    the 
imagination  of  the  audience,  qualities  that  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  upon  our  stage." 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether  an  actor 
of  Fechter's  type,  and  the  style  of  play  he  pre- 
sented would  be  welcomed  again  upon  the  stage, 
he  replied  :  "That  is  a  question.  Tastes  change 
and  nnwhi-rr  so  quickly  as  in  the  theatre.  To-day 
the  stage  work  of  authors  and  actors  of  Fechter's 
time  are  looked  upon  as  poor  relics  of  a  departed 
past,  and  when  a  revival  of  some  old  play  is  at- 
tempted, the  present  theatre-goer  marvels  at  what 
oner  pleased  in  the  theatre.  Perhaps  the  trouble 
lies  not  in  the  play  but  the  way  it  is  played. 
Xcitlier  Goldsmith,  nor  Sheridan,  nor  Robertson 
an  ever  bad  except  when  badly  acted:  when 


the    actor     fails,    the    author    is    ridiculed." 

Charles  Fechter  was  born  in  London  and  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  where  he  .was  a  pupil  of  the  fa- 
mous French  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Berlin,  creat- 
ing the  role  of  Armaiul  Duval  in  "Camille"  when 
he  was  hut  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

His  first  London  appearance  as  a  star  was  made 


FKCHTRR  AS  MONTR  CRISTO 


in  1863.  Here,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  he 
l>ecame  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  great  writers  of 
the  time,  among  them  Alexander  Dumas,  Charles 
Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins,  became  his  intimates. 
The  women  of  all  three  countries  flattered  him 
with  their  admiration  and  made  him  their  idol — 
an  idolatry  which  brought  about  his  downfall. 

Gifted  as  Fechter  was  he  possessed  one  great 
fault — an  uncertain  temper ;  a  fault  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  attentions  showered  upon  him. 
Perhaps  no  man  upon  the  stage  was  so  admired 
and  beloved  by  women  as  he,  but  as  one  of  his 
intimates  expressed  it.  "like  so  many  more  men 
whom  women  have  passionately  loved,  he  drifted 
and  drifted  and  drifted.'  He  was  as  much  ad- 
mired off  the  stage  as  on.  Possessed  of  amiabil- 
ity and  rare  charm  of  manner,  he  captivated  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  late  Joseph 


Jefferson  considered  him  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  entertaining  men  he  had  ever  met; 
while  in  the  theatre  it  was  said  of  his  acting  that 
"the  women  sobbed  over  his  love  making:  the 
men  thrilled  at  the  heroism  of  his  melodrama." 

But  it  was  not  alone  as  an  actor  that  Fechter 
left  his  mark  upon  the  stage.  Baker,  in  his 
"History  of  the  English  Stage,"  says:  "Fechter 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  English  histrionic  art 
that  led  to  the  great  theatrical  revival  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  began  by  revolutionizing 
the  stage.  The  ancient  grooves,  trap-doors  and 
sticky  flats  were  abolished;  the  flooring  so  con 
structed  that  it  could  be  taken  to  pieces  like  a 
child's  puzzle ;  scenery  could  be  raised  or  sunk- 
bodily  and  all  the  shifting  was  done  on  the* 
mezzanine  stage  beneath ;  ceilings  were  no 
longer  represented  by  hanging  cloths,  or  the 
walls  of  a  room  by  open  wings,  but  were 
solidly  built."  Critics  not  friendly  to  Fechter 
claimed  he  had  in  this  instance  adopted  old 
ideas.  Goethe  writes  that  in  his  youth  the 
French  theatre  shut  in  the  sides  and  had 
real  walls  for  interior  scenes. 

The  discussion  which  his  stage  reformation 
and  his  art  in  melodrama  had  created  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  furore  following  his 
presentation  of  "Hamlet"  in  a  blonde  wig,  and 
giving  to  the  part  a  reading  totally  new  to  the 
English  stage.  The  old  school  of  actors  were 
so  astounded  that  they  held  indignation  meet- 
ings and  denounced  the  "Hamlet  with  broken 
English,"  the  "French  Hamlet"  as  they  termed 
it,  while  the  public  became  more  ardent  in 
their  admiration. 


TT'OLLOWING  his  debut  in  this  country  in 
"Ruy  Bias,"  Fechter  next  appeared  in 
"Hamlet"  and  his  performance  aroused  as 
much  discussion  here  among  critics  and  theatre- 
goers as  it  did  abroad.  Lawrence  Hutton,  in  his 
"Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage,"  wrote  of 
Fechter's  Hamlet :  "The  acting  of  no  man, 
native  or  foreign,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
American  stage  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  or  of  such  varied  criticism  as  his.  Those 
who  were  his  admirers  were  wildly  enthusi- 
astic in  his  praise;  those  who  did  not  like  him 
did  not  like  him  at  all  and  were  unsparing  in 
their  condemnation  and  ridicule;  but  no  one 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  his  acting.  His 
1 1  amlct,  although  very  uneven  and  unequal. 
was  certainly  a  marvelous  performance.  He 
Have  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  the  fair  Saxon 
face  and  the  light  flowing  hair  of  the  Danes  of 
to-day.  His  Hamlet  as  a  whole  was  impressive 
and  magnetic,  the  oftener  seen  the  better  liked." 
Fechter's  bad  temper  manifested  itself  in  his 
quarrelsome  disposition.  While  in  London  he 
continually  and  persistently  quarreled  with  his 
best  friends,  quarreling  and  making  up  again 
with  Charles  Dickens,  Palgrave  Simpson,  Edmund 
Yates  and  Wilkie  Collins.  With  his  fellow  actors 
he  was  ever  at  swords'  points.  This  disposition 
to  contention  he  brought  with  him  to  this  country 
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and  almost  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  until  he 
finally  left  the  stage,  he  was  engaged  in  one 
dispute  after  another.  Perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
.troversy  of  his  life,  and  one  that  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  his  fortunes,  was  the  disagreement  he 
had  with  the  company  of  which  he  was  manager. 

At  the  time  of  Fechter's  first  appearance  in 
America,  Arthur  Cheney,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
New  England  and  the  owner  of  the  Globe  The- 
atre in  Boston,  concluded  arrangements  with 
Fechter,  whereby  the  actor  was  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  Globe,  engage  a  stock  com- 
pany which  was  to  excel  any  similar  organi/a- 
tion  in  the  country,  and  make  productions  in 
such  a  superior  manner  that  all  like  enterprises 
would  seem  weak  imitations  in  comparison. 
With  this  end  in  view,  a  company  was  engaged 
which  included  among  its  members  James  W. 
Wallack  (a  cousin  of  Lester  Wallack),  C.  11. 
Vanderhoff,  Frank  Roche,  G.  H.  Griffiths,  Charles 
Le  Clercq,  W.  J.  LeMoyne,  H.  F.  Daly,  Carlotta 
Le  Clercq,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  Melinda  Jones, 
Mary  Carey  and  Ida  Savory,  artists  famous,  in 
those  days,  as  of  unquestioned  ability. 

The  new  organization,  under  Fechter's  di- 
rection, opened  the  theatre  in  September,  1870, 
with  a  magnificent  production  of  his  dramatiza- 
tion of  "Monte  Cristo."  The  venture  began  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  the 
opening  play  was  considered  by  the  critics  of  the 
day  the  most  sumptuous  and  notable  perform- 
ance of  "Monte  Cristo"  ever  given  in  the  city. 
It  was  an  auspicious  beginning.  The  future  of 
"the  stock  company  that  was  to  take  the  shine  out 
of  all  others"  looked  exceedingly  bright. 

But  soon  the  actor's  "temperament"  asserted 
itself  and  rumors  of  internal  dissension  became 
noised  about.  At  one  of  the  evening  perform- 
ances, shortly  after  the  season  had  started,  Mr. 
Fechter  came  before  the  curtain  and  in  a  brief 
speech,  which  rather  astonished  those  present, 
said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Griffiths  has 
only  this  moment  arrived  at  the  theatre,  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  in  such  a  state  that  I  cannot 
permit  him  to  appear  before  you.  If  you  will 
kindly  allow  of  it,  his  part  will  be  read  by 
another  member  of  the  company." 

'Ibis  drastic  proceeding  was  looked  upon  by 
other  members  of  the  company  as  altogether 
harsh  and  unnecessary,  and  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
graced actor  brought  about  a  constrained  feeling 
between  Fechter  and  his  company,  which  was 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  appearance  in  the 
public  prints  of  articles  attributed  to  Fechter, 
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referring  to  the  dissension  in  the  organization. 
One  in  particular  was  considered  a  dcfi  on  the 
part  of  Fechter,  and  was  constructed  as  being 
aimed  at  Wallack.  The  slight  allusion  to  a 
woman  in  the  case  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Chanfrau  had  already  withdrawn  from  the 
company.  The  article  read  : 

"We  cannot  but  justify  the  management  in  the 
course  it  has  seen  fit  to  pursue.  On  Mr.  Fechter 
now  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  good  management 
and  good  conduct  of  the  theatre,  and  he  is  deter- 
mined that  while  it  is  in  his  hands  it  shall  not  suffer 
detriment.  It  is  high  time  that  actors  should  be 
taught  the  lesson  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
public,  and  that  the  public,  always  indulgent,  has  at 
ast  become  weary  of  the  'fantastic'  tricks  which 
actors  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  playing.  As  a 
class,  though  we  are  bound  to  say  there  are  honorable 
exceptions,  they  are  the  incarnation  of  vanity  and 
each  one  supposes  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  big  with 
the  fate  of  the  establishment  in  which  he  is  em- 
loved.  No  theatre  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  depend 
[>r  its  prosperity  on  the  efforts  of  any  one  man,  or 
so  far  as  that  goes  on  any  one  woman,  no  matter 
how  high  in  the  public  estimation  he  or  she  may  stand." 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Chanfrau  was  one  of  the  great 
stage  favorites  of  years  ago  —  though  not  so  many 
years  back  but  that  many  of  our  present-day 
theatre-goers  recall  the  charming  personality  of 
the  actress.  She  was  regarded  as  a  womanly 
woman,  whose  chief  charm  lay  in  her  gentle 
manners  and  winning  ways  and  was  called,  in 
her  time,  the  most  natural  actress  upon  the  stage. 
Fully  as  popular  was  her  husband,  F.  S.  Chanfrau, 
an  actor  who  had  worked  his  way  from  a  super 
to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  Naturally 
Mr.  Chanfrau  championed  his  wife's  cause  and 
the  wide  popularity  of  the  two  artists  made  their 
version  of  the  dispute  with  Fechter  the  generally 
accepted  one. 

The  "actors'  quarrel"  now  became  a  part  of 
the  daily  news,  Chanfrau  and  Wallack  having 
their  sides  illuminated  in  the  New  York  papers, 
while  Fechter  had  his  say  in  the  Boston  press. 
Mrs.  Chanfrau  gave  as  her  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing from  the  company  that  she  had  been  engaged 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  she  was  to 
alternate  all  leading  parts  with  Miss  Carlotta 
Le  Clercq,  and  that  Fechter  having  tendered  her 
a  part  which  she  absolutely  refused  to  play,  he 
became  very  angry  and  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  sensitive 
but  very  dignified  and  ladylike,  left  the  theatre 
and  reported  the  matter  to  her  husband.  Some 
correspondence  ensued  between  Fechter  and 
Chanfrau,  the  final  communication  between  the 
two  being  the  following  letter  which  Fechter 
furnished  to  the  papers: 

"Parker   House.    Boston. 

Sir--It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  on  a 
recent  occasion,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  this 
city,  you  presumed  to  address  my  wife,  certain 
remarks  direspectful  in  their  nature,  and  utterly 
umivrthey  of  a  gentleman.  Respect  for  the  family 
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whose  hospitality  you  thus  grossly  soiled  restrains 
me  from  expressing  the  contempt  with  wich  you 
have  inspired  me,  by  tweaking  your  nose  in 
public,  but  I  take  the  first  and  only  opportunity 
your  careful  seclusion  of  your  precious  person 
renders  immediately  available,  of  saying  upon  my 
personal  responsibility  that  I  think  you  arc.  what 
your  conduct  indicates  you  to  be,  a  gross  black- 
guard. I  shall  be  at  this  hotel  iiutell  five  this  eve- 
ning, when  I  propose  to  return  to  Long  Branch. 
''Obediently  yours. 

"F.   S.  CHANFRAU." 

In  making  public  this  communication.  Fechter 
said :  "The  above  letter,  which  I  have  given  ver- 
batim et  leteratim  et  pimctuatim,  speaks  for  it- 
self." This  was  done  with  the  evident  intention 
of  calling  notice  to  what  he  supposed  was  Chan- 
frau's  illiteracy.  F'echter  denied  absolutely  that 
he  had  addressed  Mrs.  Chanfrau  other  than  as  a 
gentleman  should. 

Following  close  upon  this  row  came  the  one 
with  Wallack.  Wallack  had  seen  fit  to  commu- 
nicate the  details  of  the  disagreement  to  a  paper 
in  New  York,  and  Fechter  immediately  gave  his 
version  to  a  friendly  paper  in  Boston,  saying: 
"Let  me  put  in  a  true  light  the  falsified  corre- 
spondence, the  invented  rights  and  wrongs,  given 
to  the  editor  of  a  New  York  paper  by  a  man  I 
esteemed,  have  loved  and  treated  as  a  brother : 
I  name  Mr.  James  W.  Wallack.  His  claim  to 
the  right  to  refuse  any  part  he  chooses  to  de- 
cline is  imaginery  indeed ;  and  I  give  below,  as 
undeniable  proof,  the  stipulations  made  by  Wal- 
lack himself,  copied  from  his  own  handwriting: 
"I  will  engage  with  you  for  the  next  season  of 

forty  weeks,  my  salary  to  be per  week,  my  name 

to  be  used  for  a  benefit  for  the  theatre,  I  waiving  all 
rights  and  interest  in  it;  a  second  benefit  to  be  given 
to  me,  of  which  I  shall  receive  a  clear  half  of  the 
gross  receipts.  I  am  to  dress  in  a  room  by  myself, 
and  in  all  plays  produced  my  costumes  to  be  provided 
by  the  management.  I  am  to  act  seven  times  in  the 
week  if  necessary  but  any  performance  beyond  that 
number  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  multiply  stipulations,  as  your  intention  is  to  make 
me  comfortable  in  the  theatre  and  my  intention  is  to 
serve  the  interest  of  the  management." 

Endorsed  upon  the  back  of  this  letter  Mr. 
Wallack  wrote  and  signed:  "No  other  stipula- 
tions, nor  rights  reserved."  I  gave  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lack the  part  of  Don  Salluste  (a  leading  part, 
and  which  he  knew  he  had  to  play  from  the  day 
of  our  first  meeting)  ;  he  kept  it  for  five  days ; 
came  to  the  theatre  on  salary  day,  talked  with 
me  on  the  stage,  never  alluded  to  the  part  in  any 
way;  and,  instead  of  addressing  me,  the  stage 
manager  or  the  prompter,  on  the  subject,  walked 
quietly  off,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  door- 
keeper of  "Ruy  Bias"  confided  to  him,  enclosed 
in  this  brief  note : 

"My  dear  Fechter — I  do  not  like  Don   Salluste  at 
all;    and   would   rather   not   assume  the  part. 
"I   return   the   book    therefore,   and   am. 
"Yours   truly, 

"J.  W.  WALLACK." 
(Concluded  on  page  02) 
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Arnold  Daly  EdXth  Latimer 

Act  3.    Conscious  of  his  own  neglect,  the  master  condones  his  wife's  infidelity 


SCENE  IN  "THE  MASTER"  NOW  BEING  PRESENTED  AT  THE  FULTON  THEATRE 


WE'RE  THE  GREATEST 


EARTH 


«,  CHARLES    B.DILLINCHAM 


SEE  that  nervous  little  man  over  there,  alone?" 
While  having  luncheon  with  a  friend  the 
other  day  in  a   Broadway  grill,  he  pointed 
to   a  dapper  but  undeniably   nervous   little   man. 

"Big  steel  man?"  I  asked.  My  friend  is  some- 
thing or  other  high  up  in  the  structural  steel 
game. 

"Steel?  Too  tame  for  him.  Why,  thai  man — ," 
mentioning  his  name,  "takes  more  chances  in  a 
week  than  Steve  Brodie  could  take  in  a  lifetime. 
He's  one  of  the  greatest  little  gamblers  that 
ever  made  sure  be  put  on  his  left  shoe  first 
every  morning." 

"Gambler?"  I  became  interested,  a  sort  of 
brotherly  feeling ;  although  1  soon  learned  that 
my  friend  regarded  me  as  far  removed  from  a 
gambler. 

"Stocks,  roulette,  poker,  margins,  war-brides, 
weather-bets  or  theatres?"  I  queried. 

My   friend   looked  at  me   in   amazement,  then 
grinned.     He    believed    he    had    detected 
me  in  the  act  of  handing  him  a  josh. 

"Theatre!"  he  exclaimed,  "You've  sure 
got  your  nerve  with  you  to  include  the 
safe,  sane  and  tame  business  of  the  thea- 
tre with  anything  in  the  gambling  line." 

"Quite  right,"  I  assured  him.  "There 
can  be  no  element  of  gambling  in  a  sure 
thing.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  the  thea- 
tre as  a  possible  line  of  this  little  chap's 
gambling.  Let  me  tell  you  that  this  pro- 
ducing business  has  got  roulette,  the 
Hondurus  lottery,  crap,  stud,  stocks  on 
margin,  matrimony  and  every  other  form 
of  gambling  looking  like  penny  ante." 


little.  But  if  the  big  production  you  have  put  a 
fortune  into  proves  a  frost,  there's  no  kind 
broker  to  "sell"  and  get  back  most  of  your  in- 
vestment for  you. 

My  friend  thought  the  little  man  who  risked 
$12, OOU  on  a  margin  deal  was  a  wonderful  gam- 
bler. Not  long  ago  ]  risked  more  (ban  eight  times 
that  sum  in  one  production.  Fortunately,  it  went 
through  all  right.  But  it  might  not  have  been  a 
success.  Not  all  of  my  productions  are  that. 
No  producer  lives  who,  with  any  experience 
worth  discussing,  ever  won  out  with  every  ven- 
ture. My  cool  hundred  thousand  might  have 
gone  to  pot  within  a  few  days. 

On  the  opening  night,  the  audience  might  have 
scanned. 

On  the  next  morning  the  critics  panned. 

And  on  the  third  day  the  production  would  be 
canned. 

There  is  no  possible  chance  of  getting  back  so 


HOW  much  does  this  great  gambling 
chap     risk,     on     an     average?"     J 
demanded. 

"Oh,  thousands.  Why  just  the  other 
day  he  bought  $12,000  worth  of  stuff  in 
the  street  on  margin.  And  before  he 
could  get  his  breath  and  turn  around  to 
sell,  the  stuff  had  slumped  so  that  he  lost 
$4,000!"  My  friend  said  it  with  con- 
siderable relish,  as  if  this  clinched  the 
matter  for  all  time  and  proved  that  the 
nervous  little  man  was  a  great  gambler. 

"Unless  he  were  locked  up  in  a  room 
without  a  phone  and  a  ticker  he  couldn't  il'hite 
lose  his  $12,000,  could  he?"  I  demanded. 
"He  has  a  big  chance  to  unload  the 
minute  the  bear  movement  starts.  That 
isn't  much  of  a  gamble—" 

"But  think  of  the  risk." 

"I  am,"  1  assured  him,  "that's  why  I  smile. 
I  have  an  acquaintance  who  put  $50.000  into  a 
show,  worked  hard  getting  everything  ready  and 
the  show  didn't  last  through  the  week.  His 
$50,000  was  gone  beyond  all  recall." 

And  then  I  attempted  to  prove  to  my  friend 
that  the  man  in  Wall  Street,  the  man  trying  to 
fill  a  flush  or  straight,  the  man  betting  on  the 
turn  of  a  wheel,  is  not  putting  up  the  real  big 
gamble  that  the  theatrical  prqducer  does  when 
he  starts  out  to  put  a  new  attraction  over. 

And  it  is  true,  I  am  sure,  that  theatrical  pro- 
ducers— all  of  them,  in  fact — are  the  greatest 
gamblers  in  the  world.  There  is  no  "margin" 
in  the  producing  game.  If  your  stocks  are  being 
hammered  down,  you  rush  to  the  "phone,  call  up 
your  broker  and  he  will  sell  so  that  you  lose  but 


Leon  Errol  and  Elsie  Janis  in  the  Dillinplmm- 
/ieflfeld      production      "Tbe      Century      Girl" 

much  as  a  sou.  The  money  is  already  spent  when 
these  opening  nights  are  pulled  off.  The  cos- 
turners  have  been  paid,  the  scene  painters  have 
been  paid,  the  artists  and  printers  and  advertis- 
ing men  have  got  their  money.  The  costly  "props" 
are  all  paid  for.  A  big  staff  of  workers  are 
paid.  And  all  this  before  we  know  whether  the 
audience — which  holds  every  producer  at  the 
mercy  of  its  whim — would  turn  its  critical 
thumbs  up  and  let  the  show  continue  or  turn 
them  down  with  the  order  to  "Haul  that  dra- 
matic corpse  to  the  storehouse  and  let  it  rest 
there  for  all  time." 

However,  I  could  not  blame  my  friend  for  be- 
lieving that  this  producing  business  is  a  great 
thing,  a  sure  fortune  and  a  path  of  roses  hedged 
with  yellow-backs.  It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of 
the  average  layman. 

But  it  isn't  true.     There  is  absolutely  nothing 


certain  about  a  new  show,  whether  the  show  be 
a  religious  drama  or  burlesque,  whether  it  be  a 
little  one-act  vaudeville  sketch  or  a  great  spec- 
tacular extravagan/a.  No  man  knows  whether 
it  will  make  good-  not  even  the  critics.  Some 
of  our  biggest  money-makers  have  been  roasted 
lo  a  crisp  black  crust  in  all  the  papers  and,  de- 
spite that,  plugged  right  along  for  a  run  of  forty 
or  eighty  or  more  weeks  simply  because  the 
people  liked  it  regardless  of  the  critic.-.. 

And  J  have  seen  other  productions  which 
started  out  with  a  great  Zip — critics  all  enthusi- 
astic for  it  and  everything  apparently  going  fine, 
except  that  the  audiences  wouldn't  approve,  and 
after  a  few  weeks'  struggle  the  show  goes  to 
smash. 

Practically  everyone  connected  with  the  show 
business — except  the  stage  hands  who  get  union 
wages — is   gambling   on    a   new    production.      Of 
course,    the   producer   takes    the   biggest    chance. 
He  spends  actual  money,  and  bushels  of  it. 
But    consider    the    author.      He    may 
struggle    with   that    play    for    weeks   and 
months,   may   write  and  rewrite   and  ac- 
cept   suggestions    and    cut    and    add    and 
work  hard  over  it.     But  he  doesn't  get  a 
single    penny — unless    he    was    fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  little  check  in  advance — 
until  the  show  opens.     If  it  runs  a  long 
while,   his   royalties  pay   him   well.     If  it 
fails,  he  has  had  all  this  work  for  nothing. 


T1 


HE  people  in  the  cast  take  a  big 
gamble.  They  are  glad  to  get  the 
parts  and  they  study  and  rehearse  week 
after  week.  If  it  is  a  musical  production 
it  takes  longer  to  rehearse.  The  dances 
must  be  learned.  And  they  get  no  sala- 
ries until  the  show  opens.  If  it  is  a  go 
their  salaries  are  regular.  If  the  show  is 
a  frost,  they  must  go  the  rounds  of  the 
booking  offices  or  agencies  looking  for 
another  engagement,  putting  down  the 
days  and  weeks  lost  in  rehearsing  on  the 
loss  side  of  their  ledgers. 

The  average  gambler  who  bets  a  thou- 
sand on  what  the  weather  will  be  Fourth 
of  July  will  positively  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  putting  down  in  advance  from  $25,000 
to  four  times  that  on  a  gamble  that  a 
fickle  public  will  like  the  show. 

We  are  all  gamblers.  The  hard-work- 
ing little  man  and  woman  who  struggle 
to  get  over  a  little  vaudeville  sketch  are  just  as 
big  gamblers  in  their  way  as  we  big  producers. 
They  ri-k  about  all  they  have  and  more  than 
they  can  afford.  They  rehearse  and  waste  good 
time  and  have  drops  and  costumes  made  and  then 
go  around  to  the  little  "Show-me"  houses  for  a 
try-out.  They  put  on  their  act  for  nothing  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  struggle  to  have  a  few 
booking  agents  come  in  and  see  it. 

If  it  doesn't  get  over  big,  the  booking  agents 
will  shake  their  heads.  And  it  may  he  that  it 
isn't  the  right  locality  for  that  act,  it  may  he 
that  the  wrong  sort  of  audiences  patronize  that 
particular  little  theatre.  The  players  are  taking 
a  big  chance,  it  is  their  gamble.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  goes  well,  they  may  get  forty  straight 
weeks  booking  in  big  time,  which  will  mean  forty 
weeks  of  big  salaries. 
O.  Henry  was  a  (Concluded  on  page  53> 
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Billie   Burke    (Mrs.   Florenz 
7/iegfeId,  Jr.)   and  her  baby 


Alice  Boughton 

THE  FULLER  SISTERS 
At  a  series  of  matinees  at  the  Punch  and 
Judy  Theatre  recently  Dorothy,  Rosalind 
and  Cynthia  Fuller  were  seen  in  more  of 
their  charming  recitals  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish  folk  songs.  The  artistry  with 
which  these  English  women  invest  the  quaint 
old  British  ballads,  the  subtle  charm  and 
grace  of  their  every  movement,  makes  their 
performance  a  delight 


0  Ira  L.  Hill 

RUTH  LAW 

The  American  girl  who  astonished  the 
world  recently  and  broke  all  records  by 
making  a  continuous  flight  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  will  go  shortly  on  a  lecture  tour 


SOME    INTERESTING   PERSONALITIES 


FLETCHER  FREE  UP RA*T 


AND 


THE  OTHER  HAND 


FLORENZ  ZIECFEU),  JR. 


WHEN    the    experienced    theatrical    pro- 
ducer wants  strictly  unbiased  criticism 
of    one    of    his    productions    he    drifts 
into   the   crowded   foyer   of    his    theatre,    stands 
meekly  and  modestly  out  of  the  way,  and  keeps 
both  ears  open.     The  remarks  that  he  overhears 
are  from  people  who  have  paid  good  money  to 
see  his  show,  and,  consequently  have  the  right  to 
express  their  opinion. 

I  have  gathered  valuable  points  in  this  manner. 
But,  I  also  hear  statements  that  make  me  de- 
cidedly peevish — exclamations  of  envy  at  the 
"untold  wealth"  the  average  theatre-goer  thinks 
we  producers  stow  away  in  our  coffers. 


THE  other  evening  I  was  standing  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Century  Theatre,  trying  to  get 
a  line  on  just  which  of  the  features  seemed  to 
take  best,  when  I  overheard  this  old-time  remark : 

"Oh,  the  money  that  the  public  just  pours  into 
the  coffers  of  the  theatrical  bunch !" 

"You  bet,"  replied  the  man's  companion,  "they 
rake  off  a  fortune  every  night.  They  take  out 
the  salaries  to  players  and  the  few  house  em- 
ployees and  the  rest  is  all  velvet — some  business !" 

This  sort  of  conversation  makes  us  want  to 
take  those  chaps  by  the  arm,  lead  them  into  the 
office  and  show  them  a  few  columns  of  figures 
under  the  general  heading  "expense"  that  would 
make  them  gasp  for  breath  and  stop  such  talk. 

It  is  true  that  the  successful  production 
certainly  brings  in  a  great  amount  of  money 
nightl}1 — to  the  man  on  a  salary  it  is  an  amazing 
sum  of  money.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of 
it  goes  out.  These  "on-the-other-hand"  figures, 
representing  our  expenses,  go  right  on  whether 
the  evening  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  or  too  wet 
or  too  blizzardy  for  good  attendance,  they  keep 
right  on  all  the  time  and  they  must  be  paid.  We 
have  already  risked  a  big  fortune  to  produce  the 
show  before  knowing  whether  it  will  have  a 
long  run  on  Broadway  or  go  to  its  eternal  sleep 
in  the  storehouse. 

The  man  who  believes  that  after  we  have  paid 


the  performers  and  the  "few"  theatre  employes, 
we  have  the  remainder  as  "velvet,"  should  get 
his  thinking  apparatus  straightened  out.  He  is 
all  wrong.  In  "The  Century  Girl'1  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  employes  who — with 
the  exception  of  the  men  in  the  box  office — never 
appear  before  the  public.  Yet  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  the  production. 
They  get  union  wages,  or  better. 

"Only  the  stars  get  big  money"  is  another 
common  expression  from  this  army  who  believe 
we  producers  are  rolling  in  wealth. 

Consider  the  salaries  paid  by  the  average  busi- 
ness man,  whether  it  be  insurance  or  can-openers, 
or  any  other  line.  His  manager  seldom  gets 
more  than  $50  a  week,  with  an  assistant  at  $30  a 
week  and  a  score  or  more  of  other  employes 
from  office  boys  to  clerks  with  salaries  ranging 
from  $4  to  $25  a  week,  and  the  majority  of  them 
under  $18. 

The  lowest  priced  performer  who  steps  on  our 
stage  gets  $25  a  week.  From  $40  to  $50  a  week 
is  the  average  salary  for  good  show  girls — some 
get  as  high  as  $75.  The  others  who  play  parts, 
including  stars,  receive  anywhere  from  $100  to 
$2,000  a  week. 

Look  at  the  cast  of  the  average  big  production 
of  to-day  and  make  a  mental  calculation  as  to 
what  the  weekly  pay  roll  would  be  for  salaries 
alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  other  employes  who  never  appear  before 
the  audience. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  "on-the-other- 
hand"  figures. 


CONSIDER  our  stage-hands — they  get  good 
union  wages.  Our  orchestra  members  all  get 
union  wages  except  the  leader,  who  gets  $150  a 
week.  Then  there  is  an  army  of  clerks,  sten- 
ographers, publicity  men,  high-salaried  officials, 
wardrobe  women,  sewing  women,  artists,  ushers, 
box  office  men,  advertising  experts  and  many, 
many  others.  They  are  not  working  for  their 
health,  not  by  any  means.  The  big  majority  of 
them  are  skilled  in  their  line  of  work  and  re- 


ceive a  salary  commensurate  with  their  skill. 
Your  small  town  theatre  can  borrow  "props" 
from  every  store  in  town,  without  cost,  simply 
by  printing  on  the  program:  "Chairs  from 
Seatum  Furniture  Co.,  etc."  That  sort  of  thing 
doesn't  go  in  Gotham.  Nowadays  "props"  are 
"practical,"  that  is,  a  chair  must  be  a  chair,  a 
mahogany  table  must  be  a  mahogany  table,  silk 
draperies  must  be  silk.  And  we  have  to  buy 
them,  we  have  them  made  to  order,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  used  for  a  busy  season  every 
evening,  the  repair  bill  is  enough  to  furnish  the 
average  home,  without  mentioning  the  original 
cost. 


IT  is  an  absolute  fact  that  our  "props"  for 
"The  Century  Girl"  cost  us  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

You,  Mr.  Theatre-goer,  may  have  noticed  that 
our  performers  are  somewhat  dressed  up — yes? 
Constantly  dressed  up  and  re-dressed  up. 

It  not  only  cost  us  $135,000  to  costume  "The 
Century  Girl,"  but  that  does  not  include  the 
shoes,  made  to  order  at  $12  to  $15  the  pair,  nor 
the  silken  hosiery,  at  $2  to  $4  the  pair.  We 
must  buy  the  best  grade  for  economy's  sake.  We 
buy  at  wholesale,  all  pure  white  and  have  them 
dyed  in  various  tints  to  match  our  costumes. 
We  use  hats — creations — many  that  are  to  be 
carried  and  not  worn,  just  to  complete  the  effect. 
Yet  these  are  real  hats  with  real  feathers  and 
velvets  and  chiffons  and  other  things — hats  that 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  well-dressed 
woman. 

Any  mother  who  attempts  to  keep  the  stockings 
of  three  youngsters  mended  will  appreciate  the 
task  of  keeping  in  condition  scores  and  scores 
of  pairs  of  stockings  that  are  yanked  on  in  a 
frenzy  of  hurry  during  a  quick  change,  yanked 
off  again  even  more  hurriedly  and  repeated  day 
after  day,  week  after  week. 

Every  hat,  gown,  and  other  garment  must  be 
hung  up  carefully  in  dustproof  closets,  or  put 
in  dustprooof  boxes.  They  must  be  watched 
closely  and  repaired  (Concluded  on  page  621 


While 
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Frances  White  and  the  Fishing  Girls 
in    the    "Ziegfeld    Midnight    Frolic" 


Tht  Theatre,  )anuary,  191) 


Photo  White 


STUART    WALKER     IV     LORD     DUNSANY'S     FANTASY    "THE     GODS     OF     THE     MOUNTAIN' 

Stuart  Walker  is  a  newcomer  on  the  stage,  but  his  tiny  portable  playhouse,  known  as  the  Portmanteau  Theatre, 
has  already  passed  the  experimental  period  and  successfully  established  itself  on  Broadway.  This  virile,  handsome 
actor  brings  to  the  boards  not  only  a  singular  charm  of  personality,  but  sound  judgment  and  new  ideas  which 
he  presents  with  fine  authority  and  an  artistic,  poetic,  unconventional  touch  that  at  once  compels  attention 


THE  WITCHERY 


THE   WIG 


>  PERRITON    MAXWELL 


W11KN  that  resourceful  old  play-producer, 
Aeschylus,    put    on    the    first    theatrical 
representation  in  which  a  stage  and  cos- 
tumes   were    employed,    he    not    only    anticipated 
David     P.elasco,     and     his     brother     aesthete,     G. 
Michael  Cohan,  liy  some  twenty-four  centuries  in 
(lie    matter   of    dramatic    realism,    lint    his 
necessities  «ave  liirth  to  the  character  wig.        |^ 

\Vi»s  have  as  assuredly  made  and  tin- 
made  plays  as  any  other  factor  behind 
the  footlights.  1'nt  a  good  actor  in  an 
ill-litting  wig  and  see  what  happens;  and 
good  actors  and  actresses  have  been  com- 
pelled to  "go  on"  wearing  hairy  top- 
pieces  that  have  turned  their  serious  lines 
into  comedy  and  their  comic  speeches  into 
hysteria.  What  a  precious  volume  of 
stage  statistics  might  be  prepared  by 
some  one  with  a  gift  for  such  earnest 
plodding,  if  the  "hits"  and  "flivvers"  of 
the  past  ten  years  should  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  good  and  bad  wiggery! 

In  the  motion  picture  world  the  wig 
is  at  once  a  bane  and  a  compulsion.  No 
audience  would  be  convinced  of  the  verity 
of  a  Klondike  mob  scene  or  Western 
dance-hall  episode  were  not  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  actors  decked  out  in  uncouth 
capillary  fringe.  Nor  could  a  Michigan 
lumber  camp  be  presented  without  hav- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  men  "bearded  like 
the  pard"  and  bewigged  like  a  French 
]>o,  .die.  And  by  the  same  token  no  ra- 
ging multitude  of  commoners,  no  group  of 
sailormen,  no  horde  or  regiment  of  any 
era  from  the  Pleioscene  age  to  the  siege 
and  occupation  of  Los  Angeles,  can  con- 
ceivably be  pictured  without  a  vast  and 
smothering  facial  fungus  for  each  of  the 
players  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
"star,"  who,  in  whatever  epoch  he  finds 
himself,  seems  to  have  been  born  with  a 
razor  in  his  pocket.  Appalling  thousands 
of  good  round  dollars  are  spent  every 
week  in  producing  screen  dramas  of  ex- 
quisite natural  beauty,  carefully  studied 
costume  and  interior  details  and  well- 
directed  action  only  to  be  ruined  by  some 
startling  crudity  of  wig  or  beard.  In  the 
superbly  presented  picture,  "An  Enemy 
to  the  King,"  in  which  E.  H.  Sothern  ap- 
pears with  convincing  art  and  interest  he 
wears  a  beard  so  vividly  false  and  dense 
as  to  make  one's  eyes  ache  with  the  in- 
tensity of  its  outstanding  blackness.  A 
little  care  in  matching  the  hair-coloring 
of  players  to  the  general  tone  of  their 
environment  would  spare  many  a  snicker  in  the 
audience. 


Another  instance  of  wig  witchery  was  demon- 
strated during  the  out  of  town  "try  outs"  of 
"Turn  to  the  Right,"  the  first  and  most  notable 
of  the  season's  comedy  successes.  Ruth  Chester, 
playing  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bascombe,  the 
appealing  mother  of  the  piece,  dressed  her  part 


The  Mary  Pickford  curls 
represent   a   golden   asset 


AWAY  back  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  Biograph 
when  Mary  Pickford  was  being  taught  the 
rudiments  of  motion  picture  acting  by  the  then 
unknown  D.  W.  Griffith,  she  conceived  the  notion 
of  adding  to  her  own  generous  crop  of  hair  a 
brace  of  side  curls.  How  much  these  curls  have 
helped  along  the  vogue  of  "Our  Mary"  no  one 
will  ever  know,  but  the  Pickford  curls  are  to-day 
a  golden  asset  and  of  far-flung  fame  and  a  thou- 
sand imitators  are  smirking  from  between  their 
alien  twisted  locks  in  screen  offerings  from  the 
Bronx  to  Cairo  and  from  Tottenham  Court  Road 
to  the  purlieus  of  Painted  Post. 


Mary    Garden's    wondrous 

tresses  in  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 

sande"   which   are   reputed 

to  have  cost  $1,000 


for  a  month,  first  in 
her  own  hair,  then  in 
an  elaborate  wig  such 
as  an  elderly  woman 
might  wear  with  pro- 
priety to  a  tango  tea. 
The  Smith-l  lazzard 
product  is  too  sound 
and  human  a  bit  of 

stage-craft  to  turn  upon  the  set  and  coloring  of  a 
wig  and  yet  the  play  did  not  begin  to  win  its  way 
to  great  popularity  until  .Miss  Chester  had  pre- 
sented the  mother  in  a  snow-white  wig  smoothed 
down  over  forehead  and  ears  after  the  manner 
of  gentle  mothers  from  time  immemorial. 

In  its  two-thousand-four-hundred-and-eighty- 
six  years  of  usefulness  the  stage  wig  has  stub- 
bornly maintained  its  high  place  in  the  esteem 
and  on  the  craniums  of  actor  folk.  If  it  has 
failed  to  evolve  astonishingly  far  beyond  its 
original  clay  and  rope-yarn  estate,  it  is,  at  least, 
an  indispensable  of  the  "costume  play"  of  to-day 
precisely  as  it  was  among  the  theatric  ancients. 
The  hirsute  headgear  of  histrionics  faced  a 
near-Waterloo  of  custom  and  precedent  when, 
some  dozen  years  agone,  Col.  Henry  W.  Savage 


conceived  the  idea  of  selecting  players  according 
to  their  physical  similarity  to  the  demanded 
types  in  one  of  his  productions,  rather  than  a 
reliance  upon  wigs,  removable  whiskers  and  the 
too  adventitious  aids  of  the  make-up  box.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  dra- 
matic character  delineations,  as  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  commercial  decline  in  the 
wiy  universal.  And  the  plan  of  employ- 
ing an  actor  because  of  his  own  (iud 
given  semblance  to  the  playwright's  crea- 
tion, was  pushed  so  far  as  to  demand  of 
the  former  that  he  should  grow  his  very 
own  beard,  or  eschew  the  cleanly  hair  cut, 
when  his  part  called  for  such  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  pride. 


BUT  the  wig  is .  still  with  us,  mighty 
in  the  "movies"  if  less  approved  on 
the  stage.  In  notable  screen  productions 
like  "Intolerance"  and  "Civilization"  and 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Gods"  the  wig  is 
triumphantly  present  —  sometimes  more 
than  insistent  in  its  wiggishness.  And  in 
spectacular  presentations  and  musical 
comedy  it  is  equally  profuse  and  apparent, 
for  an  obvious  reason.  That  it  may  long 
wave  before  the  footlights  should  be  the 
wish  of  every  theatre-goer,  for  whatever 
its  limitations,  this  transferring  crown  of 
hair  has  a  magic  all  its  own,  a  charm 
brooking  no  substitute,  a  witchery  un- 
deniable. 

As  in  all  things  else  the  gentle  wig  is 
a  sufferer  from  the  European  war.  Close 
upon  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
human  hair  was  imported  into  this 
country  before  civilization  beyond  the 
Atlantic  surrendered  itself  to  Mars  and 
the  business  of  wholesale  slaughter. 
When  "Juliet"  in  her  moonlit  chamber 
unloosens  her  back  hair  and  it  falls,  a 
ripping  glory  to  her  heels,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  occur  to  you  that  you  are  view- 
ing a  master-made  wig  and  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  selected  strands  from  the  heads 
of  a  score  of  women  peasants  of  Bavaria,  Bel- 
gium and  Southern  France.  It  is  the  fact.  When 
Marguerite  walks  into  her  garden  and  the 
snares  of  Mephistopheles,  her  bright  yellow- 
braids  hanging  with  heavy  beauty  over  her 
shoulders  are  not  her  own  but  have  been  pain- 
fully constructed  from  material  garnered  in  far 
corners  of  the  earth  and  assembled  in  a  New 
York  wig-maker's  loft.  Mary  Garden's  won- 
drous tresses  in  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  are  re- 
puted to  have  cost  one  thousand  dollars,  though 
my  hair  manipulating  friends  all  agree  no  w  i« 
can  be  made  to  cost  over  $400  short  of  weaving 
among  its  coils  alternate  strings  of  solid  gold. 
In  the  days  of  "Maryland"  the  story  that  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter's  cranial  curtain  of  fire  was  a  wig 
worth  $750,  got  itself  frequently  printed.  The 
tale  was  unjust  to  Mrs.  Carter  for  it  was  her 
own  vast  and  russet  calash  which  swept  the  sky 
as  she  swung  to  and  fro  from  the  tongue  of  a 
towered  bell. 

That  the  wig  is  no  longer  popular  with  women 
players  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  even  where 
eccentric  character  parts  are  essayed,  most  ac- 
tresses manipulate  their  own  hirsute  adornment 
to  meet  the  most  (Concluded  on  page  58) 
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Prom  a  portrait,  copyright,  Ira  I..  Hill 


EDITH         TAL     IAFERRO 

One  of  the  favorite  portrayers  of  young  heroines  on  the 
stage,  now  successfully  aiding  and  abetting  the  adventures 
of  "Captain  Kidd  Jr."  at  the  Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre 


PLAYERS  CAR, 


YESTERDAY— HOW  TIMES 


Do  you  realize  the  immense  improvements  that  have  been  made   in   the   automobile   during  the   last   decade?     Cars   change 
a.most  as  often  as  women's   fashions.     Isn't   it   funny  to   see   Trixie   Friganza    (see   illustration   No.    1)    in   that   old   style 


Studebaker  Electric,  and  Julia  Sanderson  and  her  mother  (No.  2)  in  a  make  which  lias  since  disappeared!     And  won't  Blanche 
Ring   (No.  3)   be  amused  to  see  herself  running  the  old  Darracq?     The  aristocratic  looking  dame  on  the  right  (No.  4)   is 


Julia  Marlowe  wrestling  with  a  Columbia  Electric.  No.  5  is  a  White  Incomparable  in  which  Maxine  Elliott  is  taking  some 
friends  for  a  leisurely  spin.  On  the  right  of  this  (No.  6)  we  see  Frances  Starr  in  an  old  style  Aerocar.  At  the  bottom, 
Anna  Held  is  piloting  an  old  fashioned  Maxwell,  with  Jessie  Busley  on  her  right  smiling  at  us  from  a  Winton  Sixteen  Six 


DO  CHANGE!—  THE  CARS 
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DAY 


t 


4ime  Dupcnt 

Elsie  Janis  lets  her  dog  enjoy  a   ride  in  her    Willys-Overland 


Annette  Kellerinann  starting  for  a  spin  in  her  6/38  Victoria  KiitelKar 


Gail  Kane  making  a  call  in  her  Owen  Magnetic 


Edith  Storey,  of  movie  fame,  in  her  Winton  Six 


Clara  Joel  does  not  mind  the  cold  in  her  Roomer 


ime  Dupont 

Billie  Burke's  Rolls  Royce  is  a  favorite  among  her  many  cars 


Byron . 

Marguerite  Leslie,  lately  of  Cyril   Maude's  company,  enjoying  a  run 
in   her   Nordylce   Marmon 


Maurice  and   Florence   Walton  on   their  way   to  "The  Century  Girl" 
in  their  00  H.  P.  Issuba  FrateMni 


THE    SPOTLIGHT 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  Henry  Hull  made 
his  debut  on  the  stage  of  life  in  an  infant 
role  in  Louisville,  Ky.     His  father  was  William 
Hull,    dramatic    critic    of    the    Courier    Journal. 
Henry    Hull's   two   elder    brothers,   Howard   and 
Shelley,  went  upon  the  stage.     Howard  was   for 
a  short  time  an  actor,  but  while  assisting  George- 
Kiddle  in  the  production  of 
a    Greek    play   at    Berkeley. 
Cal.,    for   Margaret   Anglin, 
the   young   man    wooed    and 
won      Miss     Anglin,     since 
which   time  he  has  assisted 
in    the   management   of   her 
career.     Shelly  was   leading 
man    fur    Billic    Burke   and 
created     the     title     role     of 
"T  h  e     Cinderella      M  a  n." 
Henry   Hull   had  cast  him- 
self for  a  civil  engineer.    But 
the    call    of    the    stage    was 
louder    than    the    jingle    "I" 
brass    apparatus    with    tech- 
nical   names.      He    secured 
for  his  first  engagement  the 

part  of  Jne  White,  a  negro  who  is  lynched  in 
the  first  act  of  "The  Nigger."  Mr.  Brady  en- 
gaged him  to  play  this  short,  vivid  part  with 
Holbrook  Blinn  in  the  road  production.  After  ;, 
season's  interval,  again  entered  Mr.  Brady,  with 
Mr.  Hull's  first  part  on  Broadway,  one  of  the 
young  men  in  "Believe  Me,  Zantippe."  It  was 
Mr.  Brady  who  promoted  him  to  the  honor  of 
leading  man,  his  rank  in  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back"  at  the  Playhouse,  where  he  plays  the  re- 
formed young  rake  witli  realism  yet  with  restraint. 
Mr.  Mull  has  alsn  acted  in  summer  stock. 


HENRY  HULL 


BY  two  well-played  scenes,  but  particularly  by 
the  scene  in   which  she   woos  a  young   man 
in  the  play,  "The  Harp  of  Life,"  Lynn  Fontanne 
won  the  welcome  that  New  York  usually  accords 
to   the   worthy   stranger   within   its   gates.     Miss 
Fontanne    made    a    small    part    stand    out    with 
cameo    distinctness   by    rea- 
son of  the  incisiveness  and 
emotional  force  of  her  act- 
ing.    Few  young  women  of 
the  stage,  not  even  her  own 
niece,  has  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege   of    Ellen    Terry's    in- 
struction  in   the  art  of   the 
stage.      Miss    Fontanne,    a< 
the  rest  of  the  world,  knew 
that   the    charming    veteran 
seldom   honors   an    aspiram 
by  any  coaching.    Bearing  a 
letter    of    introduction    she 
expected  little  more  than  a 
word  of  advice  and  perhaps 
a  note  or  two  to  some  man- 
agerial friends.    Miss  Terry 

asked  her  >cventeen-year-old  visitor  to  recite. 
This  Miss  Fontanne  did.  When  she  had  finished 
the  girl  was  delighted  to  hear  in  the  dulcet  Terry 
tones :  "I  will  coach  you  for  the  stage.  It  will 
be  a  great  pleasure  my  dear.  You  have  great 
talent  but  you  must  have  the  corners  rounded 
off."  For  a  year  Miss  Fontanne  had  the  excep- 
tional benefit  of  training  by  England's  most  be- 
loved actress.  Later  she  secured  an  engage- 
ment as  an  understudy  in  a  Drury  Lane  pan- 
tomime. At  a  matinee  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  play  one  of  the  principal  roles.  Mr.  Weedon 


I.VNX     Fl  I. \TA\.\K 


Grossmith,  who  was  in  the  audience,  saw  her. 
He  engaged  her  for  his  company,  in  which  she 
remained  two  years.  Laurette  Taylor  saw  her  in 
London  in  "My  Lady's  Dress"  and  induced 
George  Tyler  to  bring  her  to  this  country. 


THE  way  of  Tom   Powers  to  Broadway   was 
paved    by    hard    work.      True,    Nature    be- 
stowed good  looks  and  good  humor.     He  is   the 
son  of  a  banker  and  was  consecrated  to  the  stage 
by  his  drama-loving  mother  before  he  was  born. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a 
ballet  school,  that  he  might  be  trained  in  supple- 
ness.   At  sixteen  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  American 
Academy    of    Dramatic    Arts.      He    studied    dra- 
matic   construction.       Me    wrote,    produced    and 
acted  in  plays  in  a  little  theatre  he  was  permitted 
to  build  in  the  attic  of  his  father's  home.     He  is 
the     son     of     Colonel     Joshua     D.     Powers,     of 
Louisville,     Ky.       He     was 
born  in  Owensboro,  Ky.  He 
is     a     nephew     of     Hiram 
Powers,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Greek  Slave.     Tom  Powers 
has    himself    done     worthy 
work   in    modelling   and   on 
canvas.       He     modelled     a 
bronze      faun      which      has 
place     in     Hubbards'     Gar- 
dens,  one   of    the   parks   of 
London.    What  has  he  done 
upon  the  stage?    He  joined 
a    troupe    of    pantomimists 
one  season.     He  worked  in 
playing   at    summer    resorts 
stock     companies     in      New 
Jersey.      He    is    the    Tom 

Towers  of  the  Vhagraph's  Western  cowboy  films, 
that  star  him.  He  played  in  vaudeville  in  his 
own  "Monologue  of  the  Movies."  He  created 
the  boy  hero  of  "Mr.  Lazarus,''  and  is  playing, 
in  the  same  season,  the  name  role  of  "Mile-a- 
.Minute  Kendal." 


TOM   POWERS 


OTTO  KRUGER,  who  has  exalted  lovable 
boyishness  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree,  by 
his  portrayal  of  the  name  role  "Captain  Kidd, 
Jr,"  includes  in  his  creed.  "I  believe  in  the  reper- 
toire stock  company.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
best  preparatory  school  for  the  stage."  Though 
faithful  to  the  repertoire  stock  he  did  not  adhere 
to  any  one  company  of  that  ilk.  He  accepted 
engagements  wherever  they  offered.  In  his  stage 
pilgrim  progress  he  frequented  the  Middle  West, 
his  ultimate  "stand"  being  Kansas  City.  All  the 
while  the  actor  heard  the  faint,  sweet,  sirenic 
call  of  Broadway.  But,  resolute  mariner  on  the 
sea  of  life,  he  stopped  his 
ears  to  the  tempting  sounds. 
He  knew  he  was  not  ready. 
Remained  for  him  a  score 
or  more  of  leading  parts  to 
master.  On  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  in  New  York  he 
was  engaged  to  create  a 
part  in  "The  Lure."  Again 
less  than  twenty-four  hours 
were  allotted  him  for  the 
study  of  his  role.  "Then  I 
knew  that  repertoire  stock 
is  a  good  school,"  he  said. 
After  that  he  joined  the 
OTTO  KRUGER  Cohan  and  Harris  forces. 


MARGOT  KELLY 


M  ARGOT   KELLY   has   the   most   abundant, 
natural    red    hair    on    the    world's    stage. 
Moreover  it  covers  an  exceedingly  active  brain. 
A   further   gift   is   an   extremely   adaptable   per- 
sonality.    Enough   persons    saw    the   brief    lived 
"A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff,"  imported  from  England, 
to      register      approval      when      they      saw      its 
heroine     in     distinctly     op- 
posed   work,    in   the   panto- 
mime,    "Pierrot     the     Pro- 
digal,"      soon       afterwards 
produced   by   Mr.  Winthrop 
Ames.      Asked    three    days 
before   the   opening   of   the 
pantomime      whether      she 
could  play  a  silent  part  ef- 
fectively, she  replied,  "Cer- 
tainly,"   and    events    proved 
her   a   prophetess   of   good. 
As  Miss  Kelly's  name  indi- 
cates, she  is  Irish.     At  six- 
teen   she    witnessed    a   play 
and  was  at  once  bitten  with 
the     desire     to     become     a 
mime.      The    Gordian    knot 

of  parental  opposition  she  cut  by  running 
away  from  home.  Her  first  engagement  was  in 
"Priscilla  Runs  Away."  in  which  she  played  a 
merry  little  slavey  with  a  red  nose  and  a  pig  tail. 
She  was  next  cast  for  Cinderella  in  a  provincial 
Christmas  pantomime,  after  which  she  went  to 
London  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre.  Miss  Kelly's  greatest  London  success 
was  as  Virginia  in  "Grumpy."  Two  engage- 
ments in  musical  comedy  followed  and  a  star 
part  in  "The  Girl  from  Upstairs." 


THE  oft  heard  "In  New  York  your  waiter 
may  be  a  count"  is  proven  true  in  the  case 
of  Robert  Fischer,  who  plays,  with  delightful 
finesse  and  suggestion,  the  waiter  in  "Our  Little 
Wife."  Mr.  Fischer  is  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
He  was  born  in  Dantzig.  He  went  to  school  in 
the  German  city.  Thence 
he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study 
political  economy.  He  en- 
tered the  Guard  regiment 
as  a  volunteer.  After  a 
year's  service  he  became  a 
non-commissioned  officer. 
He  resigned  from  the  army 
to  go  to  the  Schauspielhaus, 
starting  his  career  on  the 
stage.  It  was  rigid  disci- 
pline but  invaluable  the 
young  Polish  nobleman  and 
ex-officer  of  the  Guard  re- 
ceived at  the  Schauspielhaus. 
Two  days  only  were  allotted 
ROBERT  FISCHER  for  the  study  of  parts,  no 
matter  how  long  nor  com- 
plex. But  they  had  the  privilege  of  playing  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  greatest  actors  on 
the  German  stage.  Mr.  Fischer  recalls  playing 
in  one  performance  of  "Julius  Cesar,"  when  Hod- 
wig  Reicher  played  the  messenger  and  he  was 
one  of  the  tributes.  He  came  with  a  cousin  to 
America  and  joined  a  German  stock  company  in 
Cincinnati.  In  New  York  he  played  motion  pic- 
tures, doing  daredevil  feats  on  horseback.  He 
joined  The  Deadlock  Company.  Afterwards  he 
was  Professor  Baehr  with  "Little  Women."  Then 
into  vaudeville,  then  the  innkeeper  role  in  "Under 
Fire." 
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Prom  a  portrait  bv  S  (irony 


PATRICIA        C    O    L    L     I    N     (i     K 


The  rlianning  heroine  of  "Pollyanna"  who  radiates  gladness  and  happiness  not  only 
to    the    members    of    the    cast,    but    also    to    audiences    at    the    Hudson    Theatre 


Margaret  Illington,  Rae  Selwyn  and  Walter 
Jones   in   "Our   Little   Wife"   at  the   Harris 


Harrison  Hunter,  Katherine  La  Salle  and  Margaret 
Wycherly   in   "The    13th   Chair"   at   the   48th    Street 


Anna  Held  and  some  of  the  chorus  in  "Follow  Me"  at  the  Casino 

SUCCESSFUL  [FARCE,    DRAMA    AND     MUSICAL     COMEDY    OX     BROADWAY 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


BRAMHALL.  "KEEPING  UP  AP- 
1'KARANCF.s."  Comedy  in  four  acts  by 
Butler  Davenport.  Produced  on 
November  8th  with  this  cast: 

Frederick  Lowell  Charles  Edwards 

Louise   Lowell  Margaret   Campbe'.l 

Evelyn   Lowell  Jane   Winslow 

Alice  Lowell  Ethel  Hallor 

Paul  Lowell  William  Sherwood 

Mrs.    Edith    Dalton  Anne    Parry 

Miss  Donovan  Eleanor  Bancroft 

MR.  BUTLER  DAVENPORT'S 
Bramhall  Playhouse  is  a 
charming  little  theatre.  Its  gold  and 
grey  interior,  with  the  artificial  sun- 
light at  the  windows,  delights  the 
eye;  and  its  wide  cane  chairs  soothe 
the  weary  anatomy. 

"Keeping  Up  Appearances,''  with 
which  he  opened  the  season,  seems  a 
dramatization  of  a  celebrated  crim- 
inal case  of  yesteryear,  to  which  have 
been  added  touches  of  "King  Lear" 
and  of  shabby  gentility.  Frederick 
Lowell  has  a  splendid  wife,  a  noble 
son,  and  two  ingrate  daughters.  Since 
before  the  birth  of  the  youngest, 
however,  he  has  preferred  the  do- 
mestic society  of  Edith  Dalton,  who 
has  devoted  her  life  to  him. 

The  maternal  Mrs.  Lowell,  deserted 
fur  a  mere  "female,"  as  she  herself 
explains,  harassed  by  her  selfish 
daughters,  and  sustained  only  by  her 
true-blue  son,  gives  her  life  to  the 
dreary  business  of  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances. On  a  too-scant  allowance 
she  maintains  the  semblance  of  a 
home  and  of  respectability  until  her 
daughters  are  disposed  of  and  her 
son  gets  a  start  in  business. 

When  the  child  of  her  husband 
and  Edith  Dalton  is  killed  by  a  fall. 
Mrs.  Lowell  and  her  husband's  mis- 
tress come  together  in  a  scene  of 
strong  interest  and  admirable  re- 
straint. The  wife  abandons  the  no 
longer  necessary  life  of  hypocrisy, 
frees  her  husband,  and  finds  solace 
in  her  boy. 

Not  bad  material  that,  if  only  it 
were  treated  with  distinction  and 
could  be  relieved  of  some  of  its 
gloom.  But  the  dialogue  is  often 
stilted,  and  the  opportunity  for  clever 
satire  is  usually  missed. 

The  acting  is  for  the  most  part 
sufficient,  and  that  of  Margaret 
Campbell,  as  the  wife,  is  remarkably 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  fine. 

COMEDY.  "TRIFLES,"  "ANOTHER 
WAY  OUT,"  "BUSHIDO,"  "ALTRUISM." 


One-act  plays  presented  on  November 
13th  with  the  following  players : 
T.  W.  Gibson,  Arthur  E.  Hohl,  John 
King,  Marjorie  Vonnegut,  Elinor  M. 
Cox,  Gwladys  Wynne,  Jean  Robb, 
Jose  Ruben,  Helen  Westley,  Robert 
Strange,  Evelyn  Chard,  Spalding  Hall, 
Annetta  Conterno,  Richard  Gray, 
Florence  Enright,  Edward  Balzerit, 
Frank  Longacre,  Pendleton  King, 
Charles  E.  Swarts,  Ralph  Murphy, 
Glenn  Hunter,  Eugene  Lincoln, 
Katherine  Cornell. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  for  something  fresh 
and  original. 

Their  latest  bill  is  particularly  rich 
in  offerings,  combining  both  these 
qualities  while  the  acting  capacity  of 
the  organization  has  gone  up  a  dis- 
tinct notch. 

"Trifles,"  Susan  Glaspell's  little 
play  is  an  ingenious  study  in  femi- 
nine ability  at  inductive  and  deductive 
analysis  by  which  two  women 
through  trifles  bring  out  the  motive 
for  a  murder.  As  the  protagonists, 
Marjorie  Vonnegut  and  Elinor  M. 
Cox  are  true  to  life  in  the  repressive 
subtlety  of  their  work. 

"Another  Way  Out,"  by  Lawrence 
Langner,  is  a  clever  one-act  amorality 
in  which  the  advanced  ideas  of  an 
unconventional  couple  of  artists  is 
presented  with  a  laughable  cynicism 
not  unworthy  of  Schnitzler.  Admi- 
rably telling  is  the  work  of  Jose 
Ruben  and  Gwladys  Wynne  as  the 
affinities;  their  opposites  contrast- 
ingly comic  as  presented  by  Robert 
Strange  and  Helen  Westley.  Jean 
Robb  contributes  a  nice  bit. 

"Bushido,"  a  Japanese  historical 
tragedy  from  the  original  of  Izumo, 
is  the  piece  de  resistance.  As  a  pro- 
duction— scenery  and  costumes — it  is 
exquisite  in  its  reproduction  of  the 
Occidental  spirit;  tempo,  tone  and 
traits  are  all  perfectly  attuned. 

The  vital  personages  of  this  drama 
of  loyal  sacrifice  are  vividly  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ruben  and  Miss  Von- 
negut as  the  couple  who  yield  up 
their  son. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAY- 
HOUSE. "THE  INCA  OF  PERU- 
SALEM,"  "THE  QUEEN'S  ENEMIES," 
"GREAT  CATHERINE."  Produced  on 
November  14th  with  this  cast: 

Albert  J.  Carroll,  Erskine  Sanford, 
Arthur  Wood,  Alice  Lewisohn,  Hubert 
Osborne,  C.  Haviland  Chappell,  Wells 
Spaulding,  George  Abbott,  Doric 


Sawyer,  Leslie  Austen,  Louise  Colcman, 
David  Kimball,  Gertrude  Kingston, 
Henley  Edwards,  Nell  Compton- 
Mackenzie,  Colin  Campbell,  Walter 
Ringham. 

THE  performances  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse  have  deserv- 
edly taken  rank  among  the  most  ar- 
tistic and  interesting  of  the  local 
stage.  The  recent  bill  headed  by 
Gertrude  Kingston  and  now  being 
presented  at  the  Maxine  Elliott  is 
one  of  the  best  yet  given. 

The  Kaiser,  the  nobility,  democ- 
racy, the  United  States,  war,  nation- 
alism, and  humanity  are  among  the 
targets  at  which  Bernard  Shaw  fires 
his  broadsides  in  "The  Inca  of  Peru- 
salem.''  The  Inca  comes  to  a  Con- 
tinental hotel  to  inspect  a  possible 
wife  for  one  of  his  sons.  His  inter- 
view, however,  is  with  the  arch- 
duchess's maid,  the  wife  of  an  ex- 
millionaire.  That's  all  the  piece  is— 
an  interview.  It  is  all  clearly  Shaw, 
but  a  tired  Shaw. 

In  "The  Queen's  Enemies"  Lord 
Dunsany  continues  the  romantic 
tradition.  The  foemen  are  banqueted 
by  her  Majesty  in  an  Aida-like  tomb. 
Protesting  amity,  she  cajoles  them 
into  eating  the  food  they  at  first  fear 
is  poisoned.  She  yields  to  them  the 
rights  and  territory  they  demand. 
Then  she  locks  them  in  the  trap  and 
turns  on  the  Nile,  and  we  listen  to 
their  death-gurgles  in  the  darkness. 
The  production  is  remarkably  pic- 
turesque and  engrossing. 

"Great  Catherine,"  oddly  enough, 
is  full  of  movement.  Much  of  it,  in 
fact,  is  Keystone  comedy.  Miss 
Kingston  is  satisfying  as  Catherine, 
though  somewhat  lacking  in  appro- 
priate animal  spirits. 


HARRIS.  "OUR  LITTLE  WIFE." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Avery  Hop- 
wood.  Produced  Nov.  18th.  Cast- 


"Dodo"   Warren 

Herbert  Warren 

"Bobo"    Brown 

Angle 

Doctor   Elliott 

Tommy  Belden 

Francois 

Fanny  Elliott 

Durke 

George  Haywood 


Margaret   Illington 

Lowell   Sherman 

Walter   Jones 

Gwendolyn   Piers 

Charles  Hampden 

Effingham   Pinto 

Robert    Fischer 

Rae   Selwyn 

Thos.  F.  O'Malley 

Joseph  McManus 


ANYONE  who  thinks  Miss  Illing- 
ton can't  play  farce  has  another 
guess  coming.     There  is  no  one  in 
these    parts,    save    Madge    Kennedy, 
who  can  compete  with  her.    As  "Our 


Little  Wife"  she  is  exotic  and  poly- 
androus  as  well  as  more  Pollyanni- 
mous  than  Pollyanna  herself. 

Ring-mistress  of  a  troupe  of  per- 
forming "tame  cats,"  "Dodo"  War- 
ren is  also  married  to  a  jealous  hus- 
band who  wears  his  handkerchief  in 
his  cuff  and  presently  turns  out  to  be 
the  well-known  "athaletic"  young 
man  who  pronounces  it  "schedual." 
Said  husband  happens  to  be  Lowell 
Sherman,  who  earlier  in  the  season 
was  "The  Guilty  Man." 

When  he  sics  his  friend,  Walter 
Jones,  on  wifie  to  see  how  far  she'll 
go,  she  goes  all  the  way  to  Walter's 
bachelor  apartment,  where  she  proves 
beyond  question  that  if  she  is  ten  de- 
grees above,  he  is  twenty  degrees 
below  normal.  The  usual  blunders 
of  traditional  farce  bring  down  upon 
Walter  an  avalanche  of  women — and 
husbands.  Then  comes  the  door- 
slamming. 

Eventually  divorce  is  avoided.  It's 
all  been  mere  philandering,  and 
"Dodo" — far  from  being  an  extinct 
bird — promises  to  eschew  "tame  cats" 
forever.  Then  enters  a  new  char- 
acter— hubby's  lawyer — and  she  be- 
gins all  over  again,  cajoling,  allur- 
ing, inherently  and  inevitably  polly- 
androus.  Friend  Husband  is  as  ever 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

For  the  most  part,  "Our  Little 
Wife"  is  bright  as  to  dialogue  and 
funny  as  to  situation.  The  last  act  is 
the  weakest :  Mr.  Hopwood  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  construct  last 
acts  for  his  farces.  The  acting  is 
excellent,  particularly  that  of  Effing- 
ham  Pinto  and  of  Robert  Fischer,  as 
a  burlesque  French  waiter. 


48TH  STREET.  "THE  I.TTH  CHAIR." 
Drama  in  three  acts  by  Bayard  Veil- 
ler.  Produced  on  November  20th 
with  this  cast : 


Helen   O'Neill 
Will  Crosby 
Mrs.  Crosby 
Roscoe  Crosby 
Edward  Wales 
Mary  Eastwood 
Helen  Trent 
Grace  Standish 
Braddish   Trent 
Howard   Standisli 
Philip  Mason 
Elizabeth  Erskine 
Pollock 

Rosalie  La  Grange 
Tim  Donohue 
Sergeant  Dunn 
Doolan 


Katherine  La   Salle 

Calvin  Thomas 

Martha  Mayo 

Gardner  Crane 

S.   K.   Walker 

Eva  Condon 

Sarah  Whiteford 

Ethel  West 

Charles   Lait 

Walter  Lewis 

George  Graham 

Alice  Claire  Elliott 

A.   T.   Hendon 

Margaret  Wycherly 

Harrison  Hunter 

Walter  Young 

Charles    Payton 


let  it  go,  and  with  glad  acclaim,  too, 
that  Bayard  Veiller,  by  his  lonesome, 
has  written  the  most  absorbing  de- 
tective melodrama  of  the  present 
generation. 

So  far  the  press  has  Masonically 
united  in  keeping  its  denouement  a 
secret.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to 
tell  in  advance  who  it  was  who  com- 
mitted the  double  murder.  To  give 
the  plot  away  would  be  like  printing 
the  final  chapter  as  a  preface  to  "the 
Leavenworth  Case."  If  you  are  a 
theatre-goer  take  my  word  for  it 
that  the  show  at  the  48th  Street  The- 
atre is  one  that  will  grip  you  from 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  the  ulti- 
mate fall  thereof.  It's  spooky,  too, 
with  many  a  thrill  lurking  within  its 
well-knit  structure,  for  Mr.  Veiller 
has  constructed  a  play  of  a  really 
superior  technical  kind. 

At  a  mediumistic  seance,  really 
held  to  find  out  who  it  was 
that  killed  a  certain  man,  the  insist- 
ent seeker  for  the  truth  is  himself 
murdered  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Who  did  it?  Ah,  who  indeed,  for 
the  finger  of  suspicion  points  first 
this  way  and  then  that,  until  in  the 
words  of  the  song  "  'E  don't  know 
where  'e  are." 

The  leading  role,  the  aged  Irish 
medium,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
author's  wife,  Margaret  Wycherly, 
who  invests  it  with  vivid  emotional 
and  humorous  expression.  It  is  a 
characterization  of  extreme  artistic 
value.  The  perplexed  Police  In- 
spector is  glibly  and  convincingly  set 
forth  by  Harrison  Hunter,  and  his 
diction  is  always  a  pleasure — while 
the  heroine's  sufferings  are  feelingly 
depicted  by  Katharine  La  Salle. 


UP  to  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
no   one   so   far   has   come   for- 
ward with  a  claim   to  authorship  in 
"The  13th   Chair,"   so  we'll  have  to 


PRINCESS.  "SucH  Is  LIFE."  Com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Harold  Owen. 
Produced  on  November  25th  with 
this  cast : 

Philip    Gayton  Sam    Sothcrn 

Edith    Gayton  Ann    Cleaver 
Julius  Crankshaw    Ferdinand  Gottschalk 

Leslie  Crankshaw  Cathleen  Nesbitt 

Mrs.  Haviland  Kate  Serjeantson 

Angus  Ferguson  Edward  Douglas 

Bertha  Winifred  Mason 

THIS  piece  written  by  Harold 
Owen,  an  anonymity  to  this 
public,  served  only  for  disaster  in 
introducing  Mr.  Sam  Sothern  on  a 
ventured  visit  from  England.  This 
actor's  name  commends  him ;  he  is 
not  without  achievement  in  comedy ; 
and  no  doubt  will  give  us  something 
worth  the  while  in  due  course,  but 
"Such  Is  Life"  failed  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  curtain's  going  up, 


throughout,  at  every  step,  until  its 
final  going  down.  A  curious  study 
in  ineptness  it  was  in  its  week's  stay, 
unrelieved  by  definite  intent  or  idea. 
A  young  engineer,  not  at  all  un- 
mindful of  or  faithless  to  his  wife, 
loves  a  married  woman  living  in  the 
same  apartment  house.  He  cherishes 
the  theory  that  a  man  can  love  two 
women  at  the  same  time.  He  phil- 
anders through  three  acts,  nothing 
coming  of  it,  nothing  expected  to 
come  of  it.  It  was  not  a  play,  it  was 
barely  an  episode. 

Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  usually  ef- 
fective in  character  comedy,  was  en- 
tirely lost  despite  enormous  labor  to 
make  his  points  and  get  laughter. 


GLOBE.  "THE  HARP  OF  LIFE." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  J.  Hartley 
Manners.  Produced  on  November 
:.'7th  with  this  cast: 


Sylvia  Vorona 
Zelia  Vorona 
Klizabeth   Hood 
Olive   Hood 
Marshall    Brooke 
Leonard   Brooke 


Laurette  Taylor 

Gail  Kane 

Ffolliot  Paget 

Lynn    Fontanne 

Philip   Merivale 

Dion  Titheradge 


Godfrey  Saxon       Frank  Kemble  Cooper 

NO    didactic    play    ever    written, 
ever  played  to  any  appreciable 
extent  on  the  harp  of  life.     We  all 
know  the  lines : 

"Love  took  up  the  Harp  of  Life  and 
smote  all  the  chords  with  might! 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self  that,  trem- 
bling, passed  in  music  out  of  sight." 

Mr.  Manners  smote  the  harp  of 
life  in  the  interest  of  his  wife, 
Laurette  Taylor,  an  actress  whose 
personal  charm  would  pervade  and 
irradiate  a  tract  or  homily,  in  the 
form  of  drama,  on  theology. 

"The  Harp  of  Life"  is  little  more 
than  that.  It  is  replete  with  wisdom 
concerning  eugenics.  A  wife  of 
thirty-six  has  a  son  of  nineteen,  who 
has  been  her  constant  companion  and 
who  has  been  reared  by  her  to  rev- 
erence purity.  We  learn  all  this  in  a 
talk  between  her  and  the  mother  of 
the  girl  who  has  been  selected  for 
him  as  wife.  The  mother  of  the  girl 
has  told  her  daughter  none  of  the 
secrets  of  life,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  maiden  is  any 
the  worse  for  it.  She  is  willing 
enough  to  marry  the  boy,  but  he  does 
not  love  her.  Without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  mother  and  father  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  with  a 
past.  He  absents  himself  from  home 
for  one  night.  He  is  so  good  and 
dutiful  that  the  extraordinary  hap- 
pening leads  to  inquiries  and  the  dis- 
covery of  his  affair.  Then  we  have 
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drama.  The  mother  and  father  visit 
the  questionable  woman  and  per- 
suade her  to  renounce  the  boy.  She 
sees  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
quest, and,  without  much  emotion, 
disposes  of  the  youngster.  That  is 
all.  The  momentarily  errant  boy  will 
marry  the  good  girl. 

This  good  girl,  played  by  Lynn 
Fontanne,  was  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting character  in  the  play.  Miss 
Fontanne  shone  with  spirit  and  down- 
right good  sense.  Her  speech  and 
movements  were  animated,  and  with 
a  voice  responding  to  passing  moods 
and  with  movements  that  had  life 
in  them,  she  smote  the  harp  of  life 
in  you  with  might. 

Laurette  Taylor  was  satisfied  with 
being  softly,  sweetly  charming.  With 
the    most    astonishing    monotony    of 
tone  she  met  every  situation  placidly. 
Without    a    gesture    of    more    than 
three  inches  in  circumference  she  ex- 
pressed grief,  anxiety,  emotion  of  all 
degrees   of    intensity.     Has   she   ac- 
quired this  method  of  repression  in 
England?    Has  she  gained  this  feel- 
ing of  security  from  her  long  play- 
ing of  Peg,  in  which  the  inflections 
of  wit  in  the  speeches  obviated  the 
need  of  inflections  of  the  voice?    At 
any  rate,  the  method  of  acting  will 
not  answer  in  this  play  or  in  many 
others.     As   we   remember   Laurette 
Taylor  in  her  earlier   performances, 
when    she   was    establishing   herself, 
she  was  all  animation,  inflection,  fire, 
spirit,  coquetry.  She  smote  the  chords. 
She   does  not  with  the  method  em- 
ployed in  "The  Harp  of  Life." 


writing  in  what  may  be  described  as 
the  fifth  dimension.     His  scenes  are 
usually  "somewhere  in"  the  Nowhere. 
In  one  of   his   little  plays   the  dead 
live,   pick   the    lock   of    the   gate   of 
Heaven  and  find  it  empty  for  them. 
In  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  a 
group  of  beggars  pretend  to  be  the 
Gods  that  have  sat  in  sculptured  state 
in  the  remote  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tain.     They    receive    homage,    food 
and  gifts.     The  real  Gods,  in  jade, 
monstrous  in  aspect  and  size,  heavy 
of  tread,  with  the  rumble  of  the  ele- 
ments and  between  flashes  of  light- 
ning, appear  and  turn  the  beggars  to 
stone.    This  is  simple  enough.    It  is 
fantastic,    theatrical,    effective,    with 
such  philosophy  in  it  as  one  may  find 
in  the  dark.    This  final  effect  of  the 
change  into   stone  might  have  been 
better    done   in   some   other   produc- 
tion, but  Mr.  Walker's  stagecraft  in 
the  matter  is  so  weird,  fantastic  and 
illusive  that  one  would  have  to  wait 
long  and  go   far  to  get  more  satis- 
faction from  it. 


PORTMANTEAU.  "THE  GODS  OF 
THE  MOUNTAIN,"  "Six  WHO  PASS 
WHILE  THE  LENTILS  BOIL,"  "NEVER- 
THELESS." Presented  at  the  39th 
Street  Theatre  on  November  27th 
with  the  following  players: 

Stuart  Walker,  Gregory  Kelly,  Lew 
Medbury,  Edmond  Crenshaw,  Willard 
Webster,  Edgar  Stehli,  McKay  Morris, 
Frank  J.  Zimmerer,  Ward  Thornton, 
Robert  Cook,  Florence  Wollersen, 
Judith  Lowry,  Nancy  Winston, 
Dorothea  Carothers,  Gitruda  Trist- 
janski,  and  Agnes  Rogers. 

IF  Mr.  Stuart  Walker's  activities 
with  a  portable  theatre  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  passing  novelty 
they  would  not  attract  the  attention 
that  they  are  receiving  and  which 
they  deserve.  He  has  a  sense  of 
color  and  an  artistic  touch  that  give 
him  individual  distinction. 

The  principal  play  done  at  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre  is  "The 
Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  in  three 
short  acts,  by  Lord  Dunsany,  an 
Englishman  who  has  the  trick  of 


BANDBOX.  "THE  PARDON."  Play 
in  three  acts  by  Jules  Lemaitre, 
translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Pro- 
duced on  November  28th  with  the 
following  cast: 


Susanne 
Therese 
Georges 


Olive  Tell 

Margaret   Moreland 

Douglas  J.  Wood 


women.  Georges  has  tired  of 
Therese.  Suzanne  has  learned  of 
their  relations.  Therese,  realizing 
the  situation,  goes  away.  Their  equal 
guilt  becomes  a  new  bond  between 
husband  and  wife. 

As  Suzanne,  Olive  Tell  was  alto- 
gether effective  and  charming.  Mar- 
garet Moreland  was  excellent  as 
Therese.  Mr.  Wood,  too,  deserves 
credit  for  his  intelligent  portrayal  of 
the  priggish,  commonplace,  unreason- 
able, conceited  Georges. 

"The  Pardon"  is  another  praise- 
worthy step  in  that  little  theatre 
movement  which  may  yet  save  our 
drama  from  the  bow-wows. 


TO  the  French  playwright  life  is 
just  one  triangle  after  another. 
"The  Pardon"  contains  two,  the  sec- 
ond proving  the  antidote  to  the  first. 
Georges,    a    young    inventor,    has 
married  a  still  younger  wife.     Find- 
ing that  a  husband  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  lover,  she  has  impetuously 
sought  happiness  with  another  man. 
Later  she  is  sincerely  repentant,  and 
Georges,   at  the  instigation  of  their 
common    friend,   Therese,   takes   her 
back.      They    agree    to    forget,    but 
Georges,  tortured  by  his  jealousy,  in 
turn  tortures  Suzanne  with  inquiries 
into  the  details  of  her  adventure.  He 
never  kisses  her  but  fears  compari- 
son.    The   situation   seems   hopeless. 
Therese  sympathizes  with  Georges. 
She   has    made   a   marriage   of    con- 
venience after  failing  to  win  him  as 
a  husband.    Much  talk  between  them 
of  love  and  jealousy  turns  out  to  be 
playing  with  fire.    Georges  kisses  her. 
Thereafter   he   stops    torturing   Suz- 
anne,  who  brings   down  the   second 
act   curtain   with   the   plaintive   cry: 
"I  loved  him  better  when  he  was  dis- 
agreeable !" 

In   Act   III   there   is   a   splendidly 
written     scene     between     the     two 


LYCEUM.  "MILE-A-MINUTE  KEN- 
DALL." Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Owen  Davis.  Produced  on  Novem- 
ber 28th  with  this  cast: 


Jim   Evans 
Amelia 
Judge  Weeks 
Eddie  Semper 
Joan  Evans 
Jack  Kendall 
Beth 

Rose  Howard 
Philip  Lund 
Morton  Kendall 
Robert  Blake 
Mrs.  Kendall 


William  Sampson 

Helen  Lowell 

Burr  Mclntosh 

Hobart  Cavannaugh 

Edythe  Lyle 

Tom  Powers 

Beatrice  Noyes 

Adele  Blood 

Joseph  Kilgour 

John  Flood 

Jack   Ellis 

Olive  Oliver 


EQUAL  parts  of  "The  Man  Who 
Came  Back"  and  "Broadway  and 
Buttermilk" ;  a  dash  of  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  and  strainings  from  "Turn 
to  the  Right,"  "The  Fortune  Hun- 
ter," "Broadway  Jones,"  and  other 
popular  plays  to  catalogue  which 
would  be  an  extravagance  at  the 
present  price  of  print  paper — that  is 
what  Owen  Davis  offers  us  in  "Mile- 
a-Minute  Kendall." 

Millionaire's  son.  Gay  life.  Elope- 
ment with  woman  of  shady  past.  Nice 
little  country  girl  at  roadhouse.  Rich 
father  comes  with   broker   who   has 
been    the    woman's    lover.      Woman 
accepts  $10,000  and  goes.     Son  falls 
ill  and  is  nursed  back  to  health  by 
country     girl.      Invents    new     auto- 
mobile fuel  and  gets  $500,000  for  it. 
You  couldn't  help  guessing  it   all 
after  the  first  ten  words.    The  char- 
acters, of  course,   are  all  embalmed 
mummies    from    the    dramatic    mu- 
seum.     Helen     Lowell     played     the 
same   old   maid.     William    Sampson 
was    the    same    old    grouch.      Burr 
Mclntosh    looked   unhappy   in    vari- 
ous terrible  make-ups.    Adele  Blood, 
as  the  past-woman,  was  a  chorus  girl 
who    was   "a   daughter   of   the   Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York!" 

The  play  was  utterly  without  sus- 
pense.     You    knew    everything    an 
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hour  before  it  happened.  The  dia- 
logue was  jammed  with  sidewalk 
patter.  "Mile-a-Minute  Kendall"  de- 
veloped the  speed  of  a  1911  Ford 
without  an  engine,  going  up-hill. 


CASINO.  "FOLLOW  ME."  Musical 
comedy  in  three  acts,  from  the  orig- 
inal of  Felix  Doermann  and  Leo 
Ascher ;  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg ; 
lyrics  by  R.  B.  Smith.  Produced  on 
November  29th  with  this  cast : 


Denise 

Louis 

Worth  Muchmore 

Laura,    Marquise 

Hector,    Marquis 

Fresco 

Jeweler 

Dr.  Jolivet 

Alphonse 

Claire  La  Tour 

Ninon 

Babette 

Slavlova  and  Mac 

Adolph  Knutt 

Miss  Watchcharm 


Edith  Day 

Wilmer  Bentley 

Harry  Tighe 

de    Lunay, 

Letty  Yorke 
de    Lunay, 

Wm.    P.    Carlton 
P.   Paul   Porcasi 
George  Egan 
Robert  Capron 
Wilmer    Bentley 
Anna  Held 
Gladys  Sykes 
Ethel   Sykes 
heesi       James   Watts 
Henry  Lewis 
Sylvia  Jason 


ANNA  HELD  took  a  chance  in 
these  mutabilious  days  in  let- 
ting such  a  long  time  elapse  between 
appearances.  Well,  here  she  is  back 
again  and  with  quite  as  many  friends 
as  of  yore,  for  the  Casino  is  well 
filled  every  night. 

For  her  return  she  appears  in 
something  called  "Follow  Me,"  a  mu- 
sical comedy  of  the  most  old-fash- 
ioned and  conventional  type.  She  is 
a  Parisian  divette  who  reconciles  a 
wife  to  her  philandering  husband.  It 
is  foolish  to  name  even  those  who 
had  a  hand  in  its  construction  for  it 
has  none  and  precious  little  humor, 
too.  Such  fun  as  there  is  in  the 
show  arc  specialties  lugged  in  neck 
and  crop  from  the  vaudeville  houses. 

But  "Follow  Me"  gives  Miss  Held 
a  chance  to  change  her  frocks  with 
consistent  regularity,  each  differing 
from  its  predecessor  in  beauty  of  cut 
and  richness  of  material.  Her  dia- 
monds, too,  are  most  impressive. 
She  sings  with  skill  and  uses  her 
eyes  with  all  the  lure  that  first  gave 
her  notoriety.  Nor  has  her  figure, 
which  she  displays  to  the  full  in 
tights,  lost  any  of  its  original  grace. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  large  feminine 
chorus,  who  are  also  freely  priv- 
ileged to  display  their  respective 
charms.  James  Watts  in  a  burlesque 
classical  dance  is  a  veritable  delight.. 


Ida  Wayne 
Clemens 
Katherine 
Arthur  Wessley 
Dr.  Evans 
Dr.    Rokoro 
Mortimer  Weeks 
Juliet 

Hon.  Peter  Brooksoi 
Dr.   Raymond  Wess 
Dr.   Klauder 
Eugene  Thompson 


Florence  Oakley 

Charles  Halton 

Edyth  Latimer 

Arnold  Daly 

Philip  Wood 

Edward   Abeles 

Royal  Byron 

Edna  May  Oliver 

i     William  Frederic 

ley     Carl  Eckstrom 

George  Gaston 

Ramsay  Wallace 


his  supercilious  wife  and  the  Mayor. 
They  are  fatal  to  the  realistic  intent. 
Mr.  Daly  is  excellent  in  his  many 
scenes  of  quiet  irony. 


FULTON.  "THE  MASTER."  Play 
in  three  acts  by  Benjamin  F.  Glazer,, 
from  the  German  of  Hermann  Bahr.. 
Produced  on  December  5th  last: 
with  the  following  cast: 


IF  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
Hermann  Bahr's  "The  Master" 
was  written  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
Henry  Bataille's  "Les  Flambeaux" 
only  four,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
say  that  the  German  play  was  a  very 
inferior  imitation  of  the  French  one. 

Whether  M.  Bataille  ever  saw  "The 
Master"  (which,  by  the  way,  I  am 
judging  solely  from  its  adaptation 
at  the  hands  of  Benjamin  F.  Glazer) 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  At  all 
events,  he  has  written  a  really  great 
tragedy,  taking  for  his  characters 
Pasteurs  and  Mme.  Curies  and 
Maeterlincks,  gigantic  figures  in  the 
realm  of  thought.  The  Bahr  piece 
is  concerned  with  "quack"  doctors, 
small  town  gossips,  burlesque,  re- 
porters, and  the  like.  In  theme,  con- 
struction, subtle  significance,  and 
dramatic  power,  as  well  as  in  char- 
acterization, the  French  play  greatly 
surpasses  the  Bahr-Glazer  drama. 

Arnold  Daly's  role  in  "The  Mas- 
ter" is  that  of  an  egotist  and  a 
rationalist,  a  newly  made  "professor" 
who  has  apparently  been  practising 
medicine  without  a  license  near  "a 
small  American  city."  Being  both 
polygamous  and  consistent,  he  raises 
no  row  when  his  wife,  suffering  from 
loverneglect,  turns  to  polyandry. 
Naturally,  les  bourgeois  sont  epates. 

With  the  raisonneur  of  the  piece, 
a  Japanese  doctor,  admirably  char- 
acterized by  Edward  Abeles,  the 
Master  discusses  his  "advanced" 
(thirteen  years  ago)  theories  by  and 
large.  The  Oriental  remains  uncon- 
vinced, however,  that  pure  reason 
ought  to  supplant  the  instincts  and 
the  emotions  in  the  life  of  man. 

The  first  two  acts  of  "The  Master" 
are  interesting,  although  Act  I  is 
labored  and  slow  to  start.  The  melo- 
dramatic touch  in  the  second  division 
— when  the  "wronged"  husband 
shoots  over  the  head  of  his  wife's 
lover  and  smashes  her  picture  on 
the  mantel — is  a  bit  tawdry.  When 
the  third  act  begins,  the  play  is  prac- 
tically over,  and  we  have  little  left 
to  fill  out  the  evening  but  long- 
winded  discussion. 

The  play  is  further  hampered  by  a 
set  of  atrocious  caricatures — the 
boob  reporter,  the  shocked  brother, 


ASTOR.  "HER  SOLDIER  BOY." 
Musical  play  in  two  acts  by  Victor 
Leon;  adapted  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young ;  music  by  Emmerich  Kalman, 
with  additional  numbers  by  Sigmund 
Romberg.  Produced  on  December 
6th  with  this  cast: 

Alfred  Appledorp  Ward   DeWolfe 

A  Dancer  Helen  Hyde 

Frantz  Delaunay  Frank  Ridge 

Alain  Teniers         John  Charles  Thomas 
Sergeant  Earl  Brunswick 

Marlene  Delaunay  Beth  Lydy 

Elsje  Eliz  Gergely 

Teddy   McLane  Clifton   Crawford 

Monty   Mainwaring          Cyril    Chadwick 
Desiree  Mildred  Richardson 

Vitus  Appledorp  Harold  Vizard 

Baron  von  Artveldt  George  Shiller 

Alma  Dorothy   Flam 

Amy  Lee  Adele   Rowland 

Madame   Karoline   Delaunay, 

Louise  Galloway 

A  Private  Owen  Hervey 

First  Sergeant  Ralph  J.  Herbert 

Martin   von  Artveldt          Byrd   Goolsby 

HER  SOLDIER  BOY"  fired  the 
first  forty-two  centimetre  gun 
of  the  musical  comedy  season.  If  it 
only  had  a  reasonably  good-looking 
chorus — this  entertainment  might  be 
labelled  "The  Tired  Business  Man's 
Dream." 

The  music,  though  less  distin- 
guished than  that  of  the  "Sari"  of 
the  same  composer,  is  always  sooth- 
ing to  the  auditory  nerve.  The  optic 
nerve  gains  its  satisfaction  from  Miss 
Rowland,  Miss  Lydy,  Miss  Mildred 
Richardson,  and  some  pleasant  set- 
tings. And  there  is  always  John 
Charles  Thomas  to  look  at — if  you 
like  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  an  expert  straddler 
and  misses  no  opportunities.  But 
never  mind — he  can  sing;  and  he 
does  so,  resonantly  with  Miss  Lydy, 
especially  in  two  charming  duets. 
Moreover,  he  doesn't  try  to  dance. 
Miss  Lydy's  name  is  in  smaller  type 
than  those  of  the  other  principals, 
but  it  ought  to  be  several  sizes 
larger.  Who  else  has  so  good  a 
voice  on  our  musical  comedy  stage 
— combined  with  so  pleasing  a  per- 
sonality? 

Miss  Rowland  is  as  vivacious  and 
nasal  as  ever.  Mr.  Clifton  Crawford 
supplies  most  of  the  humor  of  the 
piece.  Some  of  the  time  he  is  very 
funny,  and  always  he  is  mildly 
amusing — except  when  he  sings 
lyrics  of  his  own  composition.  He 
liked  them  all,  save  the  Macbeth 
stanza,  better  than  I  did. 

(Concluded  on  page  64) 
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Frances  Starr  A.   G.   Andrews 

Act    I.     Anne  insists  on  making  tin-  Admiral  comfortable 


Frances  Starr  Charles  Garry  Photos  White 

Act  II.     Entering  the  bar,  Anne  hides  behind  the  fireplace 


Frances  Starr 


Jerome  Patrick- 


Act  II.     Anne  urges  Anthony  to  mend  his  ways 


Frances  Starr  Jerome  Patrick  • 

Act  II.     Anthony  expresses  his  gratitude 


Act  ITT.     Anne  and  Anthony  at  work,  and  Cupid  is  at  work  too 


Act  lit.     Anne  pays  Anthony  a  visit 


S(  KXKS    IX    'LITTLE    LADY    IX    BLUE"    AT    THE    BKLASCO    THEATRE 


THE  PS" 


OF  THE  AUDIENCE 


CHARLTON    ANDREWS 


A  PLAY  is  known  by  the  audience  it  keeps. 
If  you  would  learn  which  theatre  to  at- 
tend —  and     who     wouldn't?  —  follow     the 
crowd  that  looks  best  to  you. 

Sometimes  it's  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  the  crowd—  all  of  which  depends, 
of  course,  on  who  you  are.  If  you  run  chiefly 
to  maxillary,  at  the  expense  of  frontal  develop- 
ment, you  will  have  no  difficulty.  But  if  you 
belong  to  neither  the  class  that  checks  its  brains 
with  its  hats  and  coats  nor  the  one  which  destiny 
has  deprived  of  even  that  privilege,  you  may  look 
long  for  a  playhouse  in  which  to  feel  perfectly  at 
home. 

The  psychology  of  the  audience  is  a  fascinating 
Held  for  study.  Managers  study  it,  surely,  and 
so  do  authors  and  actors  before  they  venture  to 
offer  entertainment  on  the  market.  Many  of 
these  men  have  studied  wisely  and  have  given  the 
public  what  the  public  wants.  Some,  too,  seem 
to  over  —  or  underestimate  their  patrons. 

In  fact,  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  blame 
our  producers  for  excessive  underestimation.  I 
feel  like  doing  it  myself  sometimes  when  I  have 
gone  night  after  night  to  sit  through  banality  and 
boredom.  But  just  when  I  am  about  to  vent  an 
outburst  of  protest  that  audiences  are  being  actu- 
ally insulted,  I  look  at  the  audience  —  and  refrain. 
Looking  at  the  audience  is  worth  while. 
So  is  listening  to  it.  After  all,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  play,  the  playgoers  are  always  in- 
teresting. They  are  more  typical  than  even  the 
stage  types  themselves.  There  is  a  distinct  au- 
dience for  vaudeville,  for  "Pierrot,"  for  "Treas- 
ure Island,"  for  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle,"  for 
the  Winter  Garden,  for  "Pollyanna,"  for  "So 
Long  Letty,"  and  for  the  Rialto.  And  there  are 
dozens  of  other  distinct  and  separate  kinds  of 
audience. 


WHO  goes  to  see  "Treasure  Island"?  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  for  one  thing  —  those  whose 
parents  are  cultured  enough  to  have  seen  to  it  that 
Stevenson's  marvellous  pirates  are  early  made  a 
part  of  the  family  traditions,  and  those  others  for 
whom  a  wise  educational  system  has  prescribed 
Long  John  Silver  and  Billy  Bones  as  a  blessed 
antidote  for  other  things  in  the  curriculum  which 
I  refrain  from  mentioning. 

But  not  only  children  —  children  also  of  the 
larger  growth  take  much  delight  in  this  best  of 
all  pirate  yarns.  I  have  never  been  quite  so  near 
to  murder  as  I  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  to  "Treasure  Island."  Murder,  of  course, 
would  have  been  highly  appropriate,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  got  away  with  it,  too.  At 
least,  I  should  have  had  the  moral  support  of 
all  my  neighbors  —  except  the  one  I  wanted  to  ex- 
terminate. 

He  was  a  greyhaired  man  of  fifty-odd  and  in 
all  ways  an  obviously  desirable  citizen  except  for 
the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  telling  his  youthful 
companion  —  in  thoroughly  unmuffled  tones  —  just 
what  Jim  Hawkins  or  Benn  Gunn  or  Dr.  Livesy 
was  going  to  do  next.  After  all,  pest  that  he 
was,  he  deserved  pardon:  he  was  renewing  his 
youth,  the  occasion  was  one  of  infinite  pleasure 
to  him,  and  in  his  way  he  was  demonstrating  the 
inestimable  service  that  the  theatre  renders  to 
mankind. 

If  I  were  a  manager,  I'd  want  to  appeal  to 
just  the  sort  of  audience  that  goes  to  "Treasure 
Island."  Only,  as  they  do  at  the  movies,  I'd  ask 


them    to    restrain    their    superfluous    exuberance. 

As  the  editorial  announcement  of  this  article 
asked  last  month,  have  you  been  to  the  Booth 
or  the  Little  Theatre  and  watched  not  only  the 
play  but  the  spectators?  Intelligence  and  ap- 
preciation on  every  hand.  People  of  obvious  dis- 
crimination and  taste.  It  makes  you  feel  that  at 
last  you  are  sitting  in  an  assembly  of  human 
beings. 

Naturally,  they  are  people  of  manners.  "Pier- 
rot" is  pantomime  only,  and  the  accompanying 
music  is  often  subdued.  Yet  no  one  disturbs  his 
neighbor.  How  could  he,  when  an  entertainment 
of  rare  charm  is  being  delightfully  done  before 
an  audience  of  culture  and  refinement.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  Mr.  Faversham's  beautiful  pro- 
duction of  Shaw's  "Getting  Married." 


MR.  SHAW  who,  as  Mr.  Hornblow  says, 
sits  up  nights  thinking  how  he  can  shock 
people  the  next  day,  has  uttered  a  querulous  com- 
plaint that  his  audiences  insist  on  laughing  re- 
peatedly and  thus  interrupting  his  plays.  No 
danger  of  our  taking  Mr.  Shaw  seriously  on  this 
point,  at  least.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
laughter,  as  every  theatre-goer  knows.  And  at 
the  play  it  does  sometimes  seem  that  some  people 
laugh  unconscionably  loud  and  long.  At  "Getting 
Married,"  however,  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Faver- 
sham's  spectators  are  not  guffoons.  Their  ap- 
preciation of  the  Shavian  wit  and  satire  is  just: 
they  laugh  neither  too  loud  nor  too  long,  and — 
it  is  good  to  note — they  miss  no  subtlety  or 
allusion. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  dress  re- 
hearsal of  "Getting  Married."  The  audience  was 
largely  professional.  The  way  they  rose  to  every 
point  in  dialogue,  character-portrayal,  acting,  and 
stage-management  would  have  done  your  heart 
good.  And  Mr.  Faversham's  non-professional 
audiences  have  maintained  the  tradition.  All 
this  is  extremely  encouraging  when  you  recall 
that  there  have  been  other  performances  of  Shaw 
in  America,  whereat  the  painful  eagerness  of 
one's  neighbors  to  know  always  when  to  laugh 
and  not  to  be  too  late  about  it  was  generally  ap- 
parent. 

Now  look  on  the  other  picture.  Once  at  vau- 
deville a  small  but  fairly  effective  troupe  was 
presenting  a  grand  opera  in  petto.  It  wasn't  the 
sort  of  music  that  the  vaudevillainous  affect. 
They  much  prefer  a  combination  of  "Back  to 
Michigan"  and  "You're  a  Dog-gone  Dangerous 
Girl"  with  a  new  title. 

One  young  person  in  the  audience  persistently 
vented  her  disgust  in  cheap  ridicule  of  the  arias 
which  dared  not  to  be  syncopated.  In  fact,  she 
did  everything  in  her  power  to  drown  out  the 
offensive  music.  The  man  sitting  just  in  front 
of  her,  evidently  one  who  welcomed  the  operatic 
relief,  endured  the  chatter  as  long  as  he  could  and 
at  length  faced  about  with  a  look  of  eloquent 
remonstrance. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mister,"  retorted  the  young  person, 
in  raucous  tones,  "but  I  paid  fer  my  seat  the 
same  as  you." 

Apparently  she  thought  she  had  paid  for  the 
right  to  interfere  with  others'  enjoyment  of  what 
she  couldn't  appreciate — a  state  of  mind  only  too 
typical  of  a  large  percentage  of  American  play- 
goers. This  same  young  woman  wildly  applauded 
the  cheap  slapstick  "hokum"  and  the  vocal  clap- 


trap that  came  before  and  after  the  operatic  in- 
terlude; and  she  would  have  vigorously  resented 
any  noise  that  obscured  for  her  the  stalest  joke 
or  the  flattest  chord. 

Another  type  of  audience — the  super-sympa- 
thetic, I  might  call  it.  You  don't  often  get  the 
chance  to  observe  it,  unless  you  live  in  a  "dog- 
town"  where  new  plays  are  tried  out.  New 
York  had  a  try-out  recently — private  and  un- 
heralded. There  were  probably  not  half  a  dozen 
actors  in  the  audience— just  some  managers  and 
about  three  hundred  people  of  miscellaneous  oc- 
cupations and  walks  of  life.  Many  were  friends 
of  the  author  or  friends  of  his  friends.  One  of 
them  told  me  afterward  that  he  felt  "as  limp  as 
a  dishcloth,"  that  the  nervous  strain  of  the  oc- 
casion would  have  been  no  more  severe  had  the 
play  been  his  own. 

They  were  all  mentally  "rooting"  for  the  new 
piece.  If  there  is  anything  in  that  theory  of  the 
dynamic  power  of  concentrated,  collective 
thought,  this  play  surely  had  every  advantage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  proved  a  most  promising 
comedy  and  will  probably  be  on  the  boards  be- 
fore these  words  get  into  print. 

From  many  in  his  audience  the  author  gathered 
criticism  favorable  and  adverse.  And  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  play  he  was  guided — and  safely 
guided,  no  doubt — by  these  criticisms,  especially 
when  many  opinions  coincided. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  why  is  a 
dog-town  try-out?  Why  not  start  new  plays 
right  in  New  York,  if  not  publicly,  at  least  pri- 
vately? The  thing  is  done  in  vaudeville  and 
should  work  equally  well  with  the  "legitimate,"  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  instance  just  cited.  As 
matters  are,  theatrical  companies  assemble  and 
rehearse  in  New  York  and  then  go  out  on  the 
road  for  a  week  or  more  before  returning.  The 
purpose  is,  of  course,  to  give  author  and  pro- 
ducer a  chance  to  tinker  the  thing  into  shape,  if 
possible,  after  the  reactions  of  the  audience  have 
been  observed. 

It  is  usually  a  costly  procedure.  I  am  in- 
formed, for  instance,  that  "Mr.  Lazarus"  played 
one  week  in  Atlantic  City  to  total  receipts  of 
$2,800;  that  "Turn  to  the  Right"  gathered  in 
$1,100  in  the  same  place  and  the  same  length  of 
time ;  that  there  were  only  thirty-three  persons 
"out  front"  when  "Go  To  It"  had  its  first  per- 
formance on  any  stage.  Why  leave  our  happy 
home  for  such  results  as  those? 


BUT  to  get  back  to  our  sheep — that  is,  appro- 
priately enough,  our  audience.  Drop  in  for 
a  moment  at  one  of  our  justly  celebrated  music 
halls  and  see  what's  in  the  stalls.  Verily,  the 
real  show  is  not  on  the  stage.  Look  at  the  people 
as  they  come  in — every  freakish  variety  known  to 
authropology — nearly  everything  extraordinary 
that  Barnum  bad  in  his  sideshow,  from  the  Fat 
Lady  to  the  Living  Skeleton.  Look  at  the  Fat 
Lady :  she  is  obviously  so  full  of  lobster  and  per- 
chance of  terrapin  that  she  would  never  be  able 
to  digest  anything  offered  her  from  the  stage. 
She'll  be  lucky  if  she  digests  her  lobster.  Long 
ago,  as  Raymond  Hitchcock  puts  it,  she  has  eaten 
herself  all  out  of  shape. 

No  wonder  the  management,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  her  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  that  of 
the  fat  gentleman  beside  her,  serves  them  only 
with  predigested  (Concluded  on  page  53) 
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irom  a  portrait  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


L    A     U     R     E     T     T     ]•',         T    A    Y    L    O    B 

Here  is  an  actress  who  doesn't  mind  playing  the  mother  of  a  nineteen-year-old 
son.  Nor  need  she,  since  she  looks  not  a  day  more  than  twenty-six  in  the 
character  of  the  loving  mother,  in  her  huslmnd's  play  "The  Harp  of  Life" 


A  FAMOUS 


AN' 


HELEN   TEN    BROECK 


STAGE 


THE   old   woman — the   childless   old   woman 
whose  empty  arms,   famished   for  mother- 
hood, stretch  out  to  ''mother"  all  the  world, 
has  come  into  her  own  on  the  stage  at  last,  and 
Emma  Dunn  is  her  prophet  and  her  priestess. 

Unheralded   by   any   announcement   in   advance 
except   the   dubious   statement   that   most   of   the 
prominent  managers  in  New  York  had  scoffed  at 
the  idea  that  a  play  with  an  old  woman   for  its 
heroine  could  possibly  succeed,  Miss  Dunn  and 
"Old    Lady    31,"    crept    softly   into    town   and 
registered  a   success   that   is   epochal   in  stage 
history. 

Previous  plays  with  old  men  as  the  central 
figure — "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "The  Old  Home- 
stead." with  Dentnan  Thompson,  "The  Music 
Master,"  with  David  Warfield,  and  other 
classic  stories  of  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the 
white-haired  hero,  had  succeeded  in  winning 
public  favor,  but  the  gentle  old  woman  has  not 
previously  held  the  same  appeal. 

To  Miss  Forsslund's  story  of  "Angie"  the 
sweet-natured  old  woman  who  carries  a  love- 
begetting  gentleness  and  fortitude  to  a  circle 
of  soured  old  women  in  a  charitable  "Home" 
Miss  Dunn  brings  so  much  of  genuine  humor 
and  humanity,  so  much  of  beaming  charm  and 
brightness  that  the  character  she  has  created 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  the  play  in 
which  Angie  is  the  central  figure  will  live  with 
Jefferson's  "Rip"  and  Denman  Thompson's 
"Uncle  Josh." 


THE  echoes  of  a  first  curtain  call  were 
scarcely  silenced,  a  few  nights  ago,  when  1 
followed  Miss  Dunn  into  the  tiny  "star" 
dressing  room  at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  The- 
atre, to  ask  how  she  had  contrived  so  uner- 
ringly to  place  her  finger  on  the  springs  of 
tears  and  laughter,  in  her  new  role. 

"I  am  glad  you  speak  of  the  laughter  in 
'Angie,' "  she  said,  "so  many  kind  people  conic 
behind  the  scenes  to  tell  me  what  a  good  cry 
they  have  had  with  themselves  in  the  first  act. 
i  love  laughter,  and  loathe  tears,  but  the  life 
that  fails  to  hold  each  of  these  expressions 
falls  short  of  the  fullest  experience  ;  doesn't  it?" 

I  nodded  an  inarticulate  assent,  for  the  play 
had  left  me  with  a  sob  in  my  voice  that  I  would 
have  perished  rather  than  expose. 

"My  own  preference,"  continued  Miss  Dunn, 
"would  be  to  evoke  smiles  always,  to  play  laugh- 
ing roles  full  of  unclouded  gaiety  and  sunshine ; 
but  the  truer  art,  the  wider  and  more  searching 
vision  of  life  sees  the  cloud  and  the  sunlight  fol- 
low each  other  in  every  human  day." 

Laughter  lies  very  near  to  Miss  Dunn's  happy 
blue  eyes,  and  a  mischievous  dimple  deepened  in 
her  cheek  as  she  carefully  removed  a  cluster  of 
Angle's  side  curls  and  patted  them  tenderly  into 
place  in  their  box. 

"Life  has  handed  me  a  great  many  tears,"  she 
said,  "and  that's  why  I  love  the  triumph  of 
Angle's  faith  and  love  over  the  bitterness  of  her 
lot.  She  always  dreams  of  sunshine  even  when 
clouds  are  darkest,  and  when  one  clings  to  a 
dream  until  it  seems  as  real  as  verity  itself,  it 
always  comes  true.  The  line  I  most  dearly  love 
in  all  the  play  says  just  this :  'I  sometimes  think, 
dearie,  the  dreamin'  is  more  important  than  the 
fact  itself,'  for  a  life  that  loses  its  dream,  loses 
its  hope,  and  its  ideal. 

"Back  of  every  success  is  the  dream  in  which 


it  was  first  created.  Telegraphy,  the  telephone, 
the  steam  engine,  the  aeroplane  all  lived  in  the 
dreams  of  their  inventors  for  years  of  discouraging 
and  baffled  toil  before  they  became  realities ; 
and  the  thing  we  do  in  life  reflects  the  thing  we 
dream — and  some  of  us  are  subject  to  bad 
dreams,"  she  added  with  a  humorous  flash  of  her 
dimple,  as  she  laid  away  the  last  of  Angie's 
bobbing  curls. 
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EMMA  DUNN 

The  fatuous  "old  woman"  of  the  American 
theatre  who,  in  "Old  Lady  31,"  has  registered 
a  success  that  is  epochal  in  stage  history 

"And  I  suppose  a  big  dream  has  come  true  in 
your  success  in  'Old  Lady  31'  ?"  I  ventured. 


MISS  DUNN'S  eyes  grew  very  big.  "It's 
funny  where  your  dream  will  lead  you, 
sometimes,"  she  said.  "Of  course  like  everyone 
who  chooses  the  stage  as  a  profession,  I  have 
long  hugged  a  shining  vision  of  doing  something 
fine  and  worthy  in  the  theatre.  The  spirited 
young  woman  who  typifies  the  eternal  feminine 
whose  hour  has  just  struck;  the  girl  with  a 
mission  for  her  sex ;  a  twentieth  century  Joan 
d'Arc  who  leads  her  sister  to  a  glorious  destiny 
or  something  as  big  and  splendid,  is  the  part  I 
have  dreamed  of  and  longed  for. 

"All  through  a  novitiate  spent  in  playing  gay 
young  roles,  I  dreamed  of  the  great  part  that  was 
waiting  for  me,  somewhere.  And  then  came  an 
engagement  with  Richard  Mansfield  in  which  I 
was  cast  for  the  role  of  Ase,  Peer's  mother  in 
'Peer  Gynt.'  And  it  just  seemed  after  that  as 
if  all  the  old  women  in  the  stage  world  wished 
themselves  on  me,  and  one  engagement  followed 


another  in  which  I  played  a  succession  of  old 
ladies.  'Mother,'  'The  Governor's  Lady,'  and 
other  plays  gave  me  mothers  or  grandmothers  to 
play,  until  I  began  to  feel  that  my  dream  was 
never  coming  true. 

"Then  came  Mr.  Kugel  and  offered  me  a  part 
in  a  picture  play.  Oh,  joy !  1  found  that  I  was 
to  impersonate  a  girl  of  fifteen;  I  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  discard  wrinkles  and  white  hair,  and 
flew  gaily  to  make  my  'test'  before  the  camera. 
1  remember  that  I  came  gamboling  onto  the 
scene  and  clambered  over  a  fence  as  I  rushed 
down  toward  the  camera.  Alas !  the  manager 
and  the  photographer  were  so  stricken  dumb  to 
find  that  I  could  look  like  a  girl,  that  the 
camera  forgot  to  click  and  the  test  was  a 
failure.  Mr.  Kugel,  even  then  had  'Old  Lady 
31'  in  his  possession  (this  play  has  been  Mr. 
Kugel's  dream,  you  see,  for  seven  solid  years) 
and  I  really  felt  that  my  dream  was  shattered 
and  falling  in  ruins  about  me  when  he  de- 
cided that  if  I  played  a  'kid'  role  in  the 
movies,  it  might  injure  my  value  as  a  creator 
of  old  women.  And  so  the  cup  was  snatched 
from  my  lips. 

"Then  came  a  period  of  deep  anxiety  in  my 
personal  experience,  when  the  illness  of  my 
little  daughter  absorbed  all  my  thought  and 
care  for  two  years.  But  in  that  time  of  pain- 
ful mother-fear  Life  taught  me  the  lesson  of 
cherishing  my  dream  though  it  carried  me 
far  from  the  path  I  would  have  preferred  to 
choose. 


WIII'.X,   a   few  months  ago,  my   little  girl 
recovered  her  health,  there  stood  'Old 
Lady  31'  waiting  for  me.     I  loved  the  play,  of 
course,   but   the   actress   in   me   recognized,    at 
once,    that    Angie    was    by    no    means    a    'star 
part;     and    that    she     would    carry    me    still 
further  from  the  heroic  young  woman  roles  1 
wanted  to  play.     And  then  came  the  flash  of 
a  message  from  the  disciplined  sorrow  of  the 
lean,  idle  months  through  which  I  had  passed. 
And  the  idea  of  service  to  others  gleamed  into 
my  mind.     If  I  couldn't  realize  my  own  dream 
in  Angie,   perhaps   I   could  help  someone  else 
to  win  her  laurels  or  his  in  the  play.     At  any 
rate,    it    would    be    a    beautiful    thing    to    show 
discouraged    and    disheartened    men    and    women 
that  there  is  always  a  way  out — and  that  is  what 
'Old  Lady  31'  does  show  you  know." 

All  the  marks  of  age  had  been  removed  from 
Miss  Dunn's  features  by  this  time  and  it  was  a 
glowing  young  face  that  beamed  upon  her  man- 
ager as  he  stepped  into  the  room  for  a  word  with 
his  new  star.  And  while  they  chatted  I  recalled 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  play  un- 
til the  last  curtain,  not  once  does  the  star  anchor 
herself  in  her  legitimate  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  Washing  her  hands  of  all  stage  tradi- 
tion, plunging  deep  into  the  role  of  the  unselfish, 
self-effacing  heroine,  she  ignores  the  audience  in 
the  constant  effort  of  Angie  to  give  everyone  else 
a  place  in  the  sun.  Her  work  is  a  triumph  of 
spirit  over  technique,  and  the  tremendous  effect 
at  which  the  artist  arrives  by  this  method  of 
waiving  tradition  in  favor  of  truth,  stamps  her 
as  a  woman  of  genius. 

"Where  did  I  leave  off?"  bubbled  Miss  Dunn, 
when  her  manager  had  withdrawn. 

"Wrell,"  I  faltered,  "I  think  we  were  a  long 
way  from  the  dream."  (Concluded  on  page  58) 
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The   Theatre.   '" 


Marjorie  Vonnegut,  Elinor  M.  Cox,  John  King, 
Arthur  E.  Holil  and  T.  W.  Gibson  in  "Trifles" 


Robert  Strange,  Ralph 
Murphy  and  Gwladys 
Wynne  in  "Altruism" 


Marjoric      Vonncgut      and 
T.  \V.  Ciibsiin  in  "Bushido" 


Helen  Westley  and  Jose  Ruben 
in  "Another  Way  Out" 


••^^Mi^^"^^^™^™  

SCENES   IN    THE   WASHINGTON    SQUARE   PLAYERS'  NEW   BILL  AT  THE   COMEDY 


SIC   THAT  CHARMS 

<By  MORRIS   PAUL 


IT  seems  as  if  New  York  has  been  oversup- 
plicd  with  ultni  modern  music  in  the  past 
two  or  three  seasons.  At  least  the  artists 
and  conductors  who  make  up  the  programs  of 
concerts  and  recitals  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, for  this  season  everything  points  toward  the 
past.  Old  music  is  taking  the  place  of  new.  Re- 
vivals instead  of  lirst  performances  arc  the  rule. 

In  opera  as  well  as  in  the  concert  held  this 
state  of  affairs  holds.  '1  he  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  opened  its  season  with  a  rather  old- 
fashioned  work,  Bizet's  "The  Pearl  Fishers,"  and 
the  most  important  novelty  offered  so  far  has 
been  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  which  was 
written  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  ago. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  been  touched  up  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  modernized  by  no  less  person  than 
Richard  Strauss,  but  the  spirit  of  the  original 
composer  has  been  retained  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

"Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  had  never  been  produced 
in  America  prior  to  November  35th  when  it  had 
its  first  Metropolitan  performance.  It  was  looked 
upon  by  general  manager  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza  as 
a  sort  of  artistic  venture,  produced  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a  few  zealous  music  lovers  for  some- 
thing restful  in  comparison  with  the  blood  curd- 
ling melodrama  of  the  average  modern  opera. 
But  strangely,  Gluck's  music  met  with  immediate 
popular  favor.  The  audience  liked  it  and  showed 
its  approval  with  noisy  applause.  There  is  no 
telling  what  the  amusement  loving  public  will  like. 


FROM  an  artistic  standpoint  the  Metropolitan 
has  little  to  offer  that  is  more  satisfying 
than  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  though  many  operas 
are  sung  better.  Most  old  music  seems  emotion- 
less. Its  "punch"  has  weakened  with  age  and  it 
sounds  thin  and  purposeless.  Not  so  with  "Ip- 
higenia." Though  its  music  is  quiet,  almost  rest- 
ful, it  expresses  emotions  of  a  moving  character 
with  unusual  sureness.  Somehow,  the  old  Greek 
drama,  for  it  is  built  upon  Euripides'  drama  of 
the  same  name,  seems  to  he  just  suited  to  such 
a  musical  setting  as  Gluck  made  for  it.  The 
modern  idea  of  the  Greeks  as  pictured  in  Strauss' 
"Elektra"  and  in  other  recent  works  is  a  little 
too  strenuous,  at  least  for  the  singers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  and  the  conductor,  if  not 
for  the  public. 

One  significant  point  to  be  made  regarding  the 
new  production  is  that  it  has  no  love  theme. 
What  would  a  Broadway  play,  or  an  Italian  opera 
be  without  a  few  sentimental  scenes?  But  "Ip- 
higenia" grips  without  resorting  to  love  in  its 
usual  sense.  Fear  of  the  Gods,  the  affection  of 
brother  and  sister,  and  devotion  to  country  arc- 
its  primary  passions. 

Its  interpreters  are  the  best  that  the  Metro- 
politan has  to  offer,  but  singers  of  German  opera 
for  the  most  part  shout  so  much  in  Wagnerian 
operas  that  they  lose  the  smooth  tone  and  the 
even  legato  that  are  required  for  the  music  of 
Gluck.  Mme.  Melanie  Kurt  acted  the  title  role 
most  impressively.  Her  poses  and  the  majesty 
of  her  bearing  were  admirable.  And  at  times  her 
singing  reached  a  high  plane.  She  has  a  voice 
of  great  beauty  and  of  extraordinary  power,  but 
too  much  dramatic  singing  in  Wagnerian  roles 
has  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  smoothness.  The 
principal  male  role  is  a  baritone,  Orestes,  sung 
and  acted  by  Herman  Weil.  Johannes  Sembach 
as  Pylades  was  the  most  satisfying  of  the  Greeks 


from  a  vocal  standpoint.  Two  new  additions  to 
UK:  soprano  section  of  the  Metropolitan.  Mme. 
Marie  Sundelius,  and  Miss  Alice  F.versman, 
created  favorable  impressions. 

Ar.tur  Bodanzky  prepared  and  conducted  the 
production  and  took  unusual  interest  in  it  as  the 
fine  results  which  he  obtained  from  the  orchestra 
and  the  singers  demonstrated.  Speaking  of  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  original  of 
Glnck  he  said  : 


THE  revision  of  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  by 
Richard  Strauss  was  made  four  years  ago. 
He  not  only  touched  up  the  music  but  he  trans- 
lated and  adapted  the  words  from  the  original 
French  into  German.  Originally  in  four  acts,  he 
has  made  it  into  three,  the  last  act,  however, 
consisting  of  two  scenes.  All  of  the  music 
utilized  is  not  from  the  original  opera.  Other 
music  of  Gluck,  from  'Orfeo'  and  from  'Armide,' 
has  been  interpolated  for  the  ballets. 

"The  most  important  musical  change  made  by- 
Strauss  is  in  the  last  act  where  a  short  aria  of 
Orestes  in  A  minor  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
trio  in  A  major  which  is  merged  into  a  chorus 
(supplied  by  Strauss),  with  which  he  brings  the 
opera  to  an  effective  finale.  The  other  musical 
modifications  found  in  the  first  and  third  acts 
are  confined  chiefly  to  small  changes  in  recita- 
tives. The  second  act  has  been  left  untouched. 

"Strauss  has  made  no  cuts  in  the  opera  be- 
cause it  is  not  long,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  which  I  think  help  to  strengthen 
the  dramatic  action.  The  original  orchestration 
has  been  carefully  revised  with  sympathy  and 
reverence  by  Strauss.  He  has  sought  never  to 
distort  the  tonal  effect  intended  by  Gluck.  In  a 
few  places  he  has  added  trumpets  and  trombones 
and  by  skilfully  and  delicately  retouching  the 
wood-winds  he  has  added  here  and  there  more 
light  and  shade  to  the  score." 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  production  is 
to  be  found  in  the  stage  settings.  They  were  de- 
signed by  three  American  architects,  J.  M.  and 
A.  T.  Hewlett  and  Charles  Basing,  and  are  far 
less  conventional  than  the  usual  Metropolitan 
scenery.  They  are  in  tune  with  the  grey  char- 
acter of  the  opera  and  bring  out  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  Greek  temples  admirably. 

Another  feature  is  the  dancing  of  Miss  Rosina 
Galli.  Usually  she  is  associated  with  wild  pas- 
sionate scenes  and  sword  dances,  and  there  '.s 
one  of  that  character  in  the  first  act,  but  her 
most  fascinating  work  comes  in  the  second  act 
where  she  does  a  quiet  Greek  dance  to  Diana. 


INTEREST  in  Greek  art  seems  to  be  growing 
—  though  it  is  often  modernized  as  was  "Ip- 
higenia in  Tauris."  Euripides,  Gluck,  Strauss  and 
Bodanzky  all  had  a  hand  in  making  it  effective. 
However,  Gluck's  opera  was  not  the  only- 
charming  old  music  heard  for  the  first  time 
here  this  season.  In  a  lighter  vein,  two  little 
operettas  of  Mozart  written  a  few  years  earlier 
than  "Iphigenia"  —  "Bastien  and  Bastienne,"  and 
"The  Impressario"  have  had  several  perform- 
ances in  New  York  lately.  They  were  first  pre- 
sented at  the  Empire  Theatre  very  early  in  the 
season,  but  proved  to  be  so  interesting  that  they 
have  been  repeated  several  times  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre.  "The  Impressario,"  the  best  of  the  two, 


has  been  adapted  by  11.  !•'..  Krehbiel  so  that  its 
story  has  a  modern  interest  though  it  retains  an 
old  setting.  It  was  sung  by  David  liispham. 
who  is  now  celebrating  Ins  twenty-fifth  year  in 
opera,  Miss  Mabel  Garrison,  who  recently,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Miss  Frieda  I  Icmpcl,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  sing  a  "star"  operatic  role  in  "The 
Magic  Flute"  at  the  Metropolitan  and  "made 
good":  Miss  Lucy  Gates,  who  sang  her  role  so 
well  that  it  is  hoped  others  of  equal  charm  may 
be  found  for  her  in  the  future,  and  Albert  Reiss. 
was  the  impressario  of  the  venture,  though  he 
did  not  sing  the  title  role  in  the  opera. 

The  concert  season  has  been  notable  more  for 
the  number  of  high-class  entertainments  than  for 
novelty.  Xew  York  has  never  before  heard  so 
much  good  music  in  so  short  a  time.  But  new 
music  seems  to  be  scarce  now  that  the  war  has 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  European  composers. 
There  had  been  a  reversal  to  old  music  among 
concert  artists  as  well  as  among  operatic  pro- 
ducers. Leo  Ornstein  and  George  Copeland. 
often  called  the  High  Priests  of  the  Futurist 
composers,  have  both  been  heard  in  piano  re- 
citals. but  though  they  did  not  entirely  neglect 
the  struggling  futurists,  they  devoted  most  of- 
thiir  programs  to  conventional  classical  music. 
A  new  arrival  from  Paris,  Robert  Lortat,  was 
one  of  the  few  pianists  to  feature  new  music.  It 
is  not  always  profitable  to  play  unfamiliar  works. 
though  in  Mr.  Lortat's  case  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  selections  were  well-worth  hearing.  In 
France,  piano  music  is  being  composed  in  great 
quantities  and  some  of  it  is  cntranriiigly  beauti- 
ful and  original  as  he  showed. 


SI  'FAKING  of  pianists,  the  feminist  movement 
seems  to  have  reached  the  musical  world, 
for  women  keyboard  artists  have  been  keeping 
the  concert  halls  filled  with  the  music  of  Bee- 
thoven, Brahms  and  Bach,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  more  seductive  works  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  Most  interesting  of  all  are  Miss  Guio- 
mar  Novaes,  from  Brazil,  just  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  small,  plump,  healthy  looking,  an  artist 
who  plays  Beethoven  almost  as  well  as  Chopin. 
and  Mine.  Ethel  Leginska,  just  below  thirty 
years  of  age,  frail,  thin,  child-like,  but  clad 
always  in  mannish  garb  and  with  her  hair  cut 
short,  who  has  an  individuality  that  grips  her 
audiences.  Other  women  pianists  of  note  who 
have  played  recently  are  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 
who  might  be  called  the  "dean  of  women  pian- 
ists." Mine.  Germaine  Schmitzer,  Miss  Winifred 
Christie,  and  Miss  Paquita  Madrignera.  a  pupil 
of  the  late  Enrique  Granados,  who  has  just 
reached  her  fifteenth  year. 

The  season  has  also  been  more  than  usually 
rich  in  song  recitals  of  importance.  There  are. 
after  all,  only  a  few  singers  who  can  present 
programs  of  songs  in  a  way  that  gives  entire 
satisfaction.  At  the  bead  of  present-day  Lieder 
singers  stand  Mine.  Julia  Culp  and  Miss  Elena 
Gerhardt,  both  of  whom  are  spending  the  season 
in  America.  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich,  Mme. 
Alma  Gluck  and  a  dozen  others  in  a  lesser  degree 
have  charmed  large  recital  audiences. 

The  Kneisel  and  Flonzaley  Quartets,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, the  Symphony  Society,  the  Oratorio  Society 
and  many  other  familiar  organizations  have  made 
their  usual  appearances. 
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Tht  Theatre.  January, 


PLAYS 


TH    WHILE 


"GETTING    MARRIED"    ®r  GEORGE    BERNARD    SHAW 


GETTING  MARRIED/'*  the  latest  Bernard 
Shaw  play  to   reach   the  American  stage, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  William 
Favershnm,  has  but  one  setting,  a  Norman  kitchen 
^^^^  in  the  Palace  of  the  Bis- 

^^  hop  of  Chelsea;  and  the 

^ft  action    of    the    piece    is 

^      ^  continuous. 

The  bishop's  daughter, 
Edith,  is  to  be  married 
to  Cecil  Sykes.  Collins, 
a  green-grocer,  is  in 
charge  of  the  wedding 
breakfast.  The  first  guest 
to  arrive  is  a  brother  of 
the  bishop,  General 
Bridgenorth,  called  by 
the  family  Boxer.  For 
years  he  has  been  court- 
ing Lesbia  Grantham,  the 
bishop's  sister  -  in  -  law. 
When  she  presently  ap- 
pears, he  asks  her  for 
the  tenth  time  to  marry 
him,  but  she  is  firm  in 
her  refusal  and  very  clear 
as  to  her  reasons. 

LESBIA.  Do  you  suppose 
I  think,  at  my  time  of  life, 
that  the  difference  between 
one  decent  sort  of  man  and 
another  is  worth  bothering 
about? 

THE  GENERAL.  The  heart 
has  its  preferences,  Lesbia. 
One  image,  and  one  only, 
gets  indelibly — 
LESBIA.  Yes,  Excuse  my  interrupting  you  so  often; 
but  your  sentiments  are  so  correct  that  I  always  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say  before  you  finish.  You  see, 
Boxer,  everybody  is  not  like  you.  You  are  a  sentimental 
noodle:  you  don't  see  women  as  they  really  are.  You 
don't  see  me  as  I  really  am.  Now  I  do  see  men  as 
they  really  are.  I  see  you  as  you  really  are. 

THE  GENERAL  (murmuring).  No:  don't  say  that,  Lesbia. 
LESBIA.  I'm  a  regular  old  maid.  I'm  very  particular 
about  my  belongings.  I  like  to  have  my  own  house, 
and  to  have  it  to  myself.  I  have  a  very  ketn  sense  of 
beauty  and  fitness  and  cleanliness  and  order.  I  am 
proud  of  my  independence  and  jealous  for  it.  1  have  a 
sufficiently  well-stocked  mind  to  be  very  good  company 
for  myself  if  I  have  plenty  of  books  and  music.  The 
one  thing  I  never  could  stand  is  a  great  lout  of  a  man 
smoking  all  over  my  house  and  going  to  sleep  in  his 
chair  after  dinner,  and  untidy  ing  everything.  Ugh ! 
THE  GENERAL.  But  love — 

LKSBIA.      Oh,    love!      Have    you    no    imagination  ?      Do 
yon     think     1     hftVfi     never     been     in     love     with     wonderful 


Reginald   (George   Fitzgerald)   and 
Leo   (Arlecn  Hackett) 


men  ?  heroes !  archangels !  princes !  sages !  even  fascina- 
ting rascals!  and  had  the  strangest  adventures  with  them? 
I>o  you  know  what  it  is  to  look  at  a  mere  real  man 
after  that?  a  man  with  his  boots  in  every  corner,  and 
the  smell  of  his  tobacco  in  every  curtain, 

THE  GENERAL  (somewhat  dazed).  Well  but — excuse 
my  mentioning  it — don't  you  want  children? 

LESBIA.  I  ought  to  have  children.  I  should  be  a  good 
mother  to  children.  1  believe  tt  would  pay  the  country 
very  well  to  pay  me  very  well  to  have  children.  But 
the  country  tells  me  that  I  can't  have  a  child  in  my 
house  without  a  man  in  it  too;  so  I  tell  the  country 
that  it  will  have  to  do  without  my  children.  If  I  am  to 
be  a  mother,  I  really  cannot  have  a  man  bothering  me 
to  be  a  wife  at  the  same  time. 

Consternation  enters  the  Bridgenorth  house- 
hold with  the  arrival  of  Reginald,  another 
brother  of  the  bishop.  He  has  just  obtained 
by  collusion  a  divorce  from  his  young  wife,  Leo. 
The  general  insists  in  vain  that  Rejjy  leave  before 
Leo  comes.  She  comes  in,  kisses  her  ex-husband 
maternally  and  asks  anxiously  after  his  hair 
lotion  and  his  liver  pad.  He  explains  to  the 
family  that  he  has  let  Leo  divorce  him  in  order 
that  she  may  marry  a  "mushroom-faced  serpent" 
named  Sinjon  Ilotchkiss. 

Leo,  on  her  side,  frankly  expresses  her  biga- 
mous views. 


LEO.     Rejjy  knows  that  I'm  quite  fond  of  him. 
he 


I  like 

him  because"  he  wants  me;  and' I  like  Sinjon  because  I 
want  him.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to  Rejjy. 

THE  GENERAL.      Precisely:   you   have. 

LEO.     And,  of  course,  Sinjon  has  the  same  duty  to  me. 

THE  GENERAL.     Tut,  tut! 

LEO.  Oh,  how  silly  the  law  is!  Why  can't  I  marry 
them  both? 

THE  GENERAL  (shocked).     Leo! 

LEO.  Well,  I  love  them  both.  I  should  like  to  marry 
a  lot  of  men.  I  should  like  to  have  Rejjy  for  every 
day,  and  Sinjon  for  concerts  and  theatres  and  going  out 
in  the  evenings,  and  some  great  austere  saint  for  about 
once  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  some  perfectly 
blithering  idiot  of  a  boy  to  be  quite  wicked  with.  1  s-» 
seldom  feel  wicked;  and,  when  I  do,  it's  such  a  pity  to 
waste  it  merely  because  it's  too  silly  to  confess  to  a  real 
grown-up  man. 

REGINALD.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing,  you  know — 
(Helplessly)  Well,  there  it  is! 

THE  GENERAL  (decisively).  Alice:  this  is  a  job  for 
the  Barmecide.  He's  a  Bishop:  it's  his  duty  to  talk  to 
Leo.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal;  but  when  it  comes  to  flat 
polygamy  and  polyandry,  we  ought  to  do  something. 

The  bishop  is  accordingly  called  from  his  study 
to  lecture  the  fair  miscreant,  who  promptly  protests. 

LKO.  I  didn't  say  I  wanted  to  marry  them :  I  only 
said  1  should  like  to  marry  them. 

TIIK  BISHOP.     Quite  a  nice  distinction,  Leo. 

LEO.     Just  occasionally,  you  know. 

Tn  K  III  SHOP  (sifting  down  cosily  beside  her).  Quite 
so.  Sometimes  a  poet,  sometimes  a  Bishop,  sometimes  a 
fairy  prince,  sometimes  somebody  quite  indescribable,  and 
soim-times  nobody  at  all. 

Li.o.     Yes:  that's  just   it.      How  did  you  know? 

THE  BISHOP.  Oh,  I  should  say  most  imaginative  and 
cultivated  young  women  feel  like  that,  I  wouldn't  give 
a  rap  for  one  who  didn't.  Shakespeare  pointed  out  long 
ago  that  a  woman  wanted  a  Sunday  husband  as  well  as  a 
weekday  one.  But,  as  usual,  he  didn't  follow  up  the  idea. 

THE  GENERAL   (aghast).     Am   I   to  understand — 

THE  BISHOP  (cutting  him  short).  Now,  Boxer,  am  I 
the  Bishop  or  are  you? 


THE  GENERAL   (sulkily).     You. 

THE  BISHOP.  Then  don't  ask  me  are  you  to  understand. 
"Yours  not  to  reason  why:  yours  but  to  do  and  die"— 

THE  GENERAL.  Oh,  very  well:  go  on.  I'm  not  clever. 
Only  a  silly  soldier  man.  Ha!  Go  on.  (He  throws  him- 
self into  the  railed  chair,  as  one  prepared  for  the  worst.} 

MRS.    BRIDGENORTII.     Alfred:   don't  teasfr  Boxer. 

THE  BISHOP.  If  we  are  going  to  discuss  ethical  ques 
we  must  begin  by  giving  the  devil  fair  play.  Boxer 
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noiis  we  must  ucgin  uy  giving  me  uevn  iair  play, 
never  does.  England  never  does.  We  always  assume 
that  the  devil  is  guilty;  and  we  wont  allow  him  to  prove 
his  innocence,  because  it  would  be  against  public  morals 
if  he  succeeded.  We  used  to  do  the  same  with  prisoners 
accused  of  high  treason.  And  the  consequence  is  that  we 
overreach  ourselves;  and  the  devil  gets  the  better  of  tis 
after  all.  Perhaps  that's  what  most  of  us  intend  him  to  do. 

THE  GENERAL.  Alfred:  we  asked  you  here  to  preach 
to  Leo.  You  are  preaching  at  me  instead.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  said  or  done  anything  that  calls  for 
that  unsolicited  attention. 

THE  BISHOP.  But  poor  little  Leo  has  only  told  the 
simple  truth;  whilst  you,  Boxer,  are  striking  moral  attitudes. 

TDK  GENERAL.  I  suppose  that's  an  epigram.  I  don't 
understand  epigrams.  I'm  only  a  silly  soldier  man.  Ha ! 
But  I  can  put  a  plain  question.  Is  Leo  to  be  encouraged 
to  be  a  polygamist? 

THE  BISHOP.  Remember  the  Britisli  Empire.  Boxer. 
You're  a  British  General,  you  know. 

THE  GENERAL.      What  has  that   to   do    with   polygamy? 

THE  BISHOP.  Well,  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  are  polygamists.  I  can't  as  a  British  Bishop  in- 
sult them  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of  polygamy.  It's 
a  very  interesting  question.  Many  very  interesting  men 
have  been  polygamists:  Solomon,  Mahomet,  and  our  friend 
the  Duke  of — of — hm!  I  never  can  remember  his  name. 

[  32  ] 


THE  GENERAL.  It  would  become  you  better,  Alfred, 
to  send  that  silly  girl  back  to  her  husband  and  her  duty 
than  to  talk  clever  and  mock  at  your  religion.  "What 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 
Remember  that. 

THE  BISHOP.  Don't  be  afraid,  Boxer.  What  God 
hath  joined  together  no  man  ever  shall  put  asunder: 
God  will  take  care  of  that.  (To  Leo)  By  the  way,  who 
was  it  that  joined  you  and  Reginald,  my  dear? 

LEO.  It  was  that  awful  little  curate  that  afterwards 
drank,  and  travelled  lirst-class  with  a  third-class  ticket, 
and  then  tried  to  go  on  the  stage.  But  they  wouldn't 
have  him.  He  called  himself  Egerton  Fotheringay. 

THE  BISHOP.  Well,  whom  Egerton  Fotheringay  hath 
joined,  let  Sir  Gorell  Barnes  put  asunder  by  all  means. 

The  upshot  of  the  discussion  is  that  Leo  is 
firmly  resolved  not  to  marry  a  whole  regiment, 
but  to  content  herself  with  only  Rejjy  and  Sinjon. 

Meanwhile  both  Kdith,  the  bride-to-be,  and  the 
bridegroom-elect,  have  got  hold  of  pamphlets  on 
marriage  and  have  abruptly  resolved  to  avoid 
matrimony  altogether.  Sinjon  Hotchkiss  arrives, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Rejjy,  in  advance  of  Cecil, 
whose  objection  to  marriage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
an  English  husband  is  liable  for  his  wife's  indis- 
cretions of  public  utterance. 

The  bishop  insists,  after  much  general  discus- 
sion that  the  law  of  marriage  must  first  be  made 
human  before  it  can  become  divine.  "What 
would  you  have  said,"  inquires  his  wife,  "if 
Cecil's  parents  had  not  been  married?" — "They 
were  not,"  replies  the  bishop. 

And  so  Mr.  Faversham's  curtain  falls — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  not  divided  his 
play  into  act-;. 

When  the  play  is  resumed,  we  learn  that  the 
marriage  of  Cecil's  parents  was  merely  by  civil 
contract — according  to  the  church  no  marriage  at 
all.  Cecil  is  "a  child  of  sin,"  but  the  bishop  ad- 
monishes him : 

THE  BISHOP.  Oh,  come,  come!  You  are  no  more  a 
child  of  sin  than  any  Jew,  or  Mohammedan,  or  Noncon- 
formist, or  anyone  else  born  outside  the  Church.  But 
you  see  how  it  affects  my  view  of  the  situation.  To  me 
there  is  only  one  marriage  that  is  holy :  the  Church's 
sacrament  of  marriage.  Outside  that,  I  can  recognize  no 
distinction  between  one  civil  contract  and  another.  There 
was  a  time  when  all  marriages  were  made  in  Heaven. 
But  because  the  Church  was  unwise  and  would  not  make 
its  ordinances  reasonable,  its  power  over  men  and  women 
was  taken  away  from  it;  and  marriages  gave  place  to 
contracts  at  a  registry  office.  And  now  that  our  Govern- 
ments refuse  to  make  these  contracts  reasonable,  those 
whom  we  in  our  blindness  drove  out  of  the  Church  will 
be  driven  out  of  the  registry  office;  and  we  shall  havr 
the  history  of  Ancient  Rome  repeated.  We  shall  lie 
joined  by  our  solicitors  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years — or  perhaps  months.  Deeds  of  partnership  will 
replace  the  old  vows. 

The  controversy  that  follows  this  speech  ends 
in  the  attempt  to  draw  up  the  first  English  part- 
nership deed  of  marriage.  Collins,  the  green- 
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grocer,  who  is  also  an  alderman,  and  Soames 
(Father  Anthony),  who  is  the  bishop's  curate 
and  a  lawyer,  are  called  in  to  aid.  Lesbia  would 
enter  into  such  a  contract  with  Boxer,  Edith  with 
Cecil,  and  Leo  with  both  Rejjy  and  Sinjon,  and 
Collins,  by.  way  of  preliminary,  carefully  explains  : 

COLLINS.  Marriage  is  tolerable  enough  in  its  way  if 
you're  easygoing  and  don't  expect  too  much  from  it. 
But  it  doesn't  bear  thinking  about.  The  great  thing  is 
to  get  the  young  people  tied  up  before  they  know  what 
they're  letting  themselves  in  for.  There's  Miss  Lesbia 
now.  She  waited  till  she  started  thinking  about  it;  and 
then  it  was  all  over.  If  you  once  start  arguing.  Miss 
Edith  and  Mr.  Sykes,  you'll  never  get  married.  Go  and 
get  married  first:  you'll  have  plenty  of  arguing  after- 
wards, Miss,  believe  me. 

HOTCHKISS.  Your  warning  comes  too  late.  They've 
started  arguing  already. 

THE  GENEKAL.  But  you  don't  take  in  the  full— well, 
I  don't  wish  to  exaggerate;  but  the  only  word  I  can  find 
is  the  full  horror  of  the  situation.  These  ladies  not  only 
refuse  our  honorable  offers,  but  as  I  understand  it — and 
I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  most  heartily,  Lesbia,  if  I'm 
wrong,  as  I  hope  I  am — they  actually  call  on  us  to  enter 
into — I'm  sorry  to  use  the  expression;  but  what  can  I 
say?-into  alliances  with  them  under  contracts  to  be 
drawn  up  by  our  confounded  solicitors. 

COLLINS.  Dear  me,  General:  that's  something  new 
when  the  parties  belong  to  the  same  class. 

THE  BISHOP.     Not   new,  Collins.     The   Romans  did   it. 
COLLINS.     Yes:  they  would,  them  Romans.  When 
you're  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,  is  an  old  say- 
ing.    But  we're  not  in  Rome  at  present,  my  lord. 

THE  BISHOP.  We  have  got  into  many  of  their 
ways.  What  do  you  think  of  the  contract  system, 
Collins? 

COLLINS.  Well,  my  lord,  when  there's  a  question 
of  a  contract,  I  always  say,  show  it  to  me  on  paper. 
If  it's  to  be  talk,  let  it  be  talk;  but  if  it's  to  be  a 
contract,  down  with  it  in  black  and  white;  and 
then  we  shall  know  what  we're  about. 

Hut  none  of  the  parties  can  agree  on  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  Father  Anthony,  the 
lawyer  who  is  drawing  it  up,  advises  celibacy. 

Leo  wants  the  marriage  to  be  forever. 
Rejjy  thinks  it  should  be  for  just  as  long  as 
the  two  people  like.  Lesbia  would  have  it 
for  as  long  as  the  man  behaves.  Leo,  of 
course,  wants  two  husbands. 

Collins  sums  up  the  situation : 

COLLINS.  Well,  my  lord,  you  see  people  do  per 
sist  in  talking  as  if  marriages  was  all  of  one  sort. 
But  there's  almost  as  many  different  sorts  of  mar 
riages  as  there's  different  sorts  of  people.  There  s 
the  young  things  that  marry  for  love,  not  knowing 
what  they're  doing,  and  the  old  things  that  marry 
for  money  and  comfort  and  companionship.  There  s 
the  people  that  marry  for  children.  There's  the 
people  that  don't  intend  to  have  children  and  that 
aren't  fit  to  have  them.  There's  the  people  that 
marry  because  they're  so  much  run  after  by  the 
other  sex  that  they  have  to  put  a  stop  to  it  some- 
how. There's  the  people  that  want  to  try  a  new 
experience,  and  the  people  that  want  to  have  done 
with  experiences.  How  are  you  to  please  them  all. 
Why,  you'll  want  half  a  dozen  different  sorts  of 
contract. 

As   for   the  children   holding  the   married 


couple  together,  let  twenty  years  from  the  birth 
of  the  youngest  child  be  the  term  of  the  contract, 
sardonically  proposes  Soames.  And  Lesbia  would 
have  the  husband  cleared  out  of  the  house  for  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  each  child. 

The  financial  aspect  of  matrimony  next  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  the  discussion. 

EDITH.  You  are  forgetting  the  very  important  matter 
of  money. 

COLLINS.      Ah!    Money!    Now   we're   coming   to   it! 

EDITH.  When  I'm  married  I  shall  have  practically  no 
money  except  what  I  shall  earn. 

THE  BISHOP.  I'm  sorry,  Cecil.  A  Bishop's  daughter 
is  a  poor  man's  daughter. 

SYKES.  But  surely  you  don't  imagine  that  I'm  going 
to  let  Edith  work  when  we're  married.  I'm  not  a  rich 
man;  but  I've  enough  to  spare  her  that;  and  when  my 
mother  dies — 

EDITH.  What  nonsense!  Of  course,  I  shall  work 
when  I'm  married.  I  shall  keep  your  house. 

SYKES.     Oh,  that! 

REGINALD.     You  call  that  work? 

EDITH.  Don't  you?  Leo  used  to  do  it  for  nothing; 
so  no  doubt  you  thought  it  wasn't  work  at  all.  Does 
your  present  housekeeper  do  it  for  nothing? 

REGINALD.     But  it  will  be  part  of  your  duty  as  a  wife. 

EDITH.  Not  under  this  contract.  I'll  not  have  it  so. 
If  I'm  to  keep  the  house,  I  sha'l  expect  Cecil  to  pay  me 
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at  least  as  well  as  he  would  pay  a  hired  housekeeper. 
I'll  not  go  begging  to  him  every  time  I  want  a  new  dress 
or  a  cab  fare,  as  so  many  women  have  to  do. 

With  a  discussion  of  wage-slavery  on,  the  char- 
acters are  soon  "talking  all  over  the  shop/'  as 
Rejjy  puts  it.  They  get  back  to  their  nunttotis  in 
a  debate  over  the  fate  of  the  children  in  the  event 
of  a  divorce.  This  gives  Father  Anthony  a 
chance  to  inveigh  against  marriage: 

SOAMES.  Marriage  is  an  abomination  which  the  Church 
was  founded  to  cast  out  and  replace  by  the  communion 
of  saints.  I  learnt  that  from  every  marriage  settlement 
I  drew  up  as  a  solicitor  no  less  than  from  inspired  rev- 
elation. You  have  set  yourselves  here  to  put  your  sin 
before  you  in  black  and  white;  and  you  can't  agree  upon 
or  endure  one  article  of  it. 

SYKES.  It's  certainly  rather  odd  that  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  you  touch  it. 

THE  BISHOP.  You  see,  when  you  give  the  devil  fair 
play  he  loses  his  case.  He  has  not  been  able  to  produce 
even  the  first  clause  of  a  working  agreement;  so  I'm 
afraid  we  can't  wait  for  him  any  longer. 

The  attempt  to  draw  up  a  satisfactory  contract 
has  failed  utterly.  "I  suppose,"  remarks  Regin- 
ald, "after  all,  marriage  is  better  than — well,  than 
the  usual  alternative." 

SOAMES  (turning  fiercely  on  him).  What  right  have 
you  to  say  so?  You  know  that  the  sins  that  are 
wasting  and  maddening  this  unhappy  nation  are 
those  committed  in  wedlock. 

COLLINS.  Well,  the  single  ones  can't  afford  to 
indulge  their  affections  the  same  as  married  people. 

SOANES.  Away  with  it  all,  I  say.  You  have 
your  Master's  commandments.  Obey  them. 

HOTCHKISS  (rising  and  leaning  on  the  back  of 
the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  General).  I  really 
must  point  out  to  you,  Father  Anthony,  that  the 
early  Christian  rules  of  life  were  not  made  to  last, 
because  the  early  Christiana  did  not  believe  that 
the  world  itself  was  going  to  last.  Now  we  know 
that  we  shall  have  to  go  through  with  it.  We  have 
found  that  there  are  millions  of  years  behind  us; 
and  we  know  that  that  there  are  millions  before  us. 
Mrs.  Bridgenorth's  question  remains  unanswered. 
How  is  the  world  to  go  on?  You  say  that  that  is 
our  business — that  it  is  the  business  of  Providence. 
But  the  modern  Christian  view  is  that  we  are  here 
to  do  the  business  of  Providence  and  nothing  else. 
The  question  is,  how?  Am  I  not  to  use  my  reason 
to  find  out  why?  Isn't  that  what  my  reason  is  for? 
Well,  all  my  reason  tells  me  at  present  is  that  you 
are  an  impracticable  lunatic. 

SOAM  ES.      Does    that    help  ? 

HOTCHKISS.     No. 

SOAMES.     Then  pray   for  light. 

HOTCHKISS.  No;  I  am  a  snob,  not  a  beggar. 
(He  sits  down  in  the  General's  chair.) 

The  dilemma  having  become  quite  hope- 
less, here  Mr.  Shaw  introduces  his  goddess 
out  of  the  machine,  Mrs.  George,  the 
Mayoress,  and  Mr.  Faversham  considerately 
drops  the  curtain  as  for  the  end  of  a  second 
act. 

Mrs.  George  is  intensely  alive,  more  ex- 
perienced in  love  affairs  than  was  even 
(Concluded  on  page  62) 
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MOST  of  the  literature  created  in  America 
uiuler  the  heat  of  the  Revolution  was 
of  a  strictly  satirical  character.  Most  of 
the  Revolutionary  ballads  sung  at  the  time  were 
hitter  with  hatred  against  the  Royalist.  When 
the  conflict  actually  began,  the  theatres  which  re- 
galed the  Colonists  were  closed,  and  an  order 
from  the  Continental  Congress  declared  that 
theatre-going  was  an  amusement  from  which  all 
patriotic  people  should  abstain. 

The  playhouses  were  no  sooner  closed,  how- 
ever, than  their  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  by 
the  British  troops  that  were  stationed  in  Boston, 
Xew  York  and  Philadelphia.  A  complete  history 
of  the  American  stage  has  to  deal  with  Howe's 
players,  Clinton's  players,  and  Burgoyne's  players. 

Of  all  these  Red  Coat  Thespians  two  demand 
our  attention  —  one,  Major  Andre,  who  not  only 
himself  appeared  as  an  actor  but  who,  in  his 
capacity  as  scene-painter,  executed  many  very 
graphic  and  realistic  "sets."  One  of  these  was  in 
existence  until  about  1820,  when  a  fire  in  Phil- 
adelphia destroyed  it.  The  other  Red  Coat  who 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  was  General  Burgoyne, 
whose  pride  was  as  much  concerned  with  play- 
writing  as  it  was  with  generalship.  He  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  satirical  ink-pot,  and  wrote  a  farce 
entitled  "The  Blockade  of  Boston." 

It  was  this  play  that  drew  forth  from  a  woman. 
an  American  playwright,  the  retort  stinging.  This 
lady  was  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  who,  although  dis- 
tinguished for  being  a  sister  of  James  Otis,  and 
the  wife  of  General  Warren,  was  in  her  own 
name  a  most  important  and  distinct  literary 
figure  of  the  Revolution. 


THE  picture  conjured  up  in  our  mind  of  Mrs. 
Warren  is  fartherest  away  from  satire.  To 
judge  by  the  costume  she  wore  when  she  sat  to 
Copley  for  her  portrait,  she  must  have  been 
graced  with  all  the  feminine  wiles  of  the  time. 
Behold  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  as  the  records  de- 
scribe her  : 

"Her  head-dress  is  of  white  lace,  trimmed  with 
white-satin  ribbons.  Her  robe  is  of  dark-green 
satin  with  a  pompadour  waist  trimmed  with  point- 
lace.  There  is  a  full  plait  at  the  back,  hanging 
from  the  shoulders,  and  her  sleeves  are  also  of 
point-lace.  White  illusion,  trimmed  with  point- 
lace,  and  fastened  with  a  white-satin  bow,  covers  her 
neck.  The  front  of  the  skirt  and  of  the  sleeves 
are  elaborately  trimmed  with  puffings  of  satin." 

Hut  however  agreeable  this  picture  may  be, 
Mrs.  Warren,  on  reading  Burgoyne's  farce,  im- 
mediately sharpened  her  pen,  and  replied  by  writ- 
ing a  counter-farce,  which  she  called  "The  Block- 
heads, or  The  Frighted  Officers."  It  was  in  the 
prologue  of  this  play  that  the  poet-dramatist  wrote  : 

"Your   pardon   first   I   crave   for  this  intrusion 
The    topic's   such    it    looks   like   a   delusion, 
And   next  your  candour,   for  1  swear  and   vow, 
Such   an   attempt    I    never   made  till    now. 
But  constant   laughing  at   the   Des'pratt   fate, 
The    bastard    sons    of    Mars    endur'd    of    late, 
Induc'd  me  thus  to  minute  down  the  notion, 
Which  put   my  risibles  in   such  commotion. 
By   yankees   frighted  too!    O   dire  to   say! 
Why  yankees  sure  at  Redcoats  faint  away! 
Oh,  yes  —  They  thought  so  too  —  for  lackaday, 
Their  gen'ral   turned  the  blockade  to  a  play; 
Poor  vain   poltroons—  with    justice   we'll    retort, 
And  call  them  Blockheads  for  their  idle  sport." 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  test  the  comparative 
value  of  satire  as  used  by  Burgoyne  and  Mrs. 
Warren,  because  the  Burgoyne  play  is  not  in 
existence.  But,  undoubtedly,  our  Revolutionary 


enthusiast  knew  how  to  wield  her  pen  in  anger, 
and  she  reflects  all  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Not 
only  is  this  apparent  in  "The  Blockheads,"  but 
likewise  in  "The  Group,"  a  piece  which  holds  up 
to  ridicule  a  number  of  people  well  known  to  the 
Boston  of  that  day. 

Mrs.  Warren  was  the  writer  of  many  plays  as 
well  as  being  noted  for  her  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  for  her  slim  volume  of 
poems  which  follow  the  conventional  sentiments 


MRS.  MERCY  WARREN 

Playwright  and  satirist  who  was  an  important 
and  distinct   literary  figure  of  the   Revolution 

of  the  conventionally  sentimental  English  poetry 
of  that  time. 

We  get  her  interesting  impressions  in  dramatic 
form  of  North,  and  Gage  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  library,  we  regard  with  reverence  the 
little  copy  of  the  play  printed  on  the  day  before 
the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Mrs.  Warren  was  the  intimate  friend  of  many 
interesting  people.  It  concerns  us,  however,  that 
her  most  signiticent  correspondence  of  a  literary 
nature  was  carried  on  with  John  Adams,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States. 

The  student  of  history  is  beholden  to  Mr. 
Adams  for  many  of  those  intimate  little  sketches 
of  Revolutionary  and  early  national  life  in  Amer- 
ica, without  which  our  history  would  be  much 
the  poorer.  His  admiration  for  Mrs.  Warren 
was  great  and  even  in  his  correspondence  with 
her  husband,  James  Warren,  he  never  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  slip  for  alluding  to  her  work  as  a 
literary  force  in  the  life  of  the  time.  I  note,  for 
example,  a  letter  he  wrote  on  December  22,  1773, 
suggesting  a  theme  which  would  "become"  Mrs. 
Warren's  pen,  "which  has  no  equal  that  I  know 
of  in  this  country." 

In  1775,  after  "The  Group"  was  written,  and 
according  to  custom  submitted  by  Warren  to  John 
Adams  for  criticism  and  approval,  we  find  him 
praising  Mrs.  Warren,  and  quoting  from  her  play. 
So  poignantly  incisive  was  Mrs.  Warren's  satire 


that  many  people  would  not  credit  her  with  the 
piece  she  actually  wrote,  and  there  were  many 
who  thought  it  incredible  that  a  woman  should 
use  satire  so  openly  and  so  flagrantly  as  she. 
The  consequence  is  that  many  people  attributed 
the  writing  of  "The  Group"  to  masculine  hands, 
and  this  attitude  drew  from  Mrs.  Warren  the 
following  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Adams: 

"My  next  question,  sir,  you  may  deem  imperti- 
nent. Do  you  remember  who  was  the  author  of 
a  little  pamphlet  entitled  'The  Group'?  To  your 
hand  it  was  committed  by  the  writer.  You 
brought  it  forward  to  the  public  eye.  1  will 
therefore  give  you  my  reason  for  naming  it  now. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  lately  visited  the  Athe- 
naeum (the  Boston  Library),  saw  it  among  a 
bundle  of  pamphlets,  with  a  high  encomium  of 
the  author,  who,  he  asserted,  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Barrett.  You  can,  if  you  please,  give  a  written 
testimony  contradictory,  of  the  false  assertion." 

This  letter  was  written  long  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  she  was  not  loath  to  let  it  be  known 
that  she  was  the  author  of  this  little  play,  and  is 
clearly  indicative  of  the  general  attitude  the  pub- 
lic had  toward  Mrs.  Warren  as  an  author.  Her 
appeal  instantly  called  forth  a  courteous  rejoinder 
from  Mr.  Adams,  who  wrote : 

"What  pen  could  ever  have  conceived  or  sus- 
pected Samuel  Barrett,  Esquire,  to  have  been  the 
author  of  'The  Group'!  The  Bishop  has  neither 
the  natural  genius  nor  the  acquired  talents,  the 
knowledge  of  characters,  nor  the  political  prin- 
ciples, sentiments,  or  feelings,  that  could  have 
dictated  that  pungent  drama.  His  worthy 
brother,  the  Major,  might  have  been  as  ration- 
ally suspected. 

"I  could  take  my  Bible  oath  to  two  proposi- 
tions: (1)  That  Bishop  Barrett,  in  my  opinion,  was 
one  of  the  last  literary  characters  in  the  world 
who  ought  to  have  been  suspected  to  have  written 
'The  Group.'  (2)  That  there  was  but  one  person 
in  the  world,  male  or  female,  who  could  at  that 
time,  in  my  opinion,  have  written  it,  and  that 
person  was  Madam  Mercy  Warren,  the  historical, 
philosophical,  poetical  and  satirical  consort  of  the 
then  Colonel,  since.  General  James  Warren  of 
Plymouth,  sister  of  the  great,  but  forgotten, 
James  Otis.'' 

According  to  Adams,  he  immediately  went  to 
the  Boston  Athemeum,  where  his  nephew,  S.  W. 
Shaw,  was  librarian.  He  drew  from  the  shelves 
a  copy  of  "The  Group,"  which  had  been  bought 
from  the  collection  of  Governor  Adams,  and  im- 
mediately on  looking  it  over,  wrote  down  the 
original  names  of  the  people  satirized  therein. 
This  copy  is  still  a  valuable  possession  of  the 
library. 

WHILE  Mrs.  Warren  was  writing  "The 
Group,"  she  sent  it  piece-meal  to  her  hus- 
band who  was  on  the  field  of  battle.  He,  being 
proud  of  the  literary  attainments  of  his  wife,  sent 
it  around  to  his  friends  under  seal  of  secrecy. 
And  his  appeal  to  these  friends  was  very  signifi- 
cant of  the  pride  he  felt  in  the  manuscript.  Here 
is  what  he  wrote  to  Adams  on  January  15,  1775: 

"Enclosed  are  for  your  amusement  two  acts  of 
a  dramatic  performance  composed  at  my  particular 
desire.  They  go  to  you  as  they  came  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Copier,  without  pointing  or  marking. 
If  ynu  tliink  it  worth  while  to  make  any  other 
use  of  them  than  a  reading,  you  will  prepare 
them  in  that  way  and  give  them  such  other  cor- 
rections and  amendments  as  your  good  judgment 
shall  suggest." 

It  gradually  became  known  among  Warren's 
friends  who  the  real  writer  of  the  satire  was, 
much  to  the  fright  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  who 
did  not  then  particularly  care  to  be  known  as  a 
dramatist  of  such  satires.  She  was  modest  to 
the  extreme,  usually  being  thrust  into  writing  on 
particular  subjects  by  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
friends.  For  example,  (Concluded  on  page  59) 
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From  a  portrait,  copyright,  the  Hifnn-Connelly  Studio 


RUTH        S     T 


DENIS 


In  private  life  Ruth  St.  Denis  resembles  a  demure  governess.  She  has  a  soft  voice  and  quiet  manner  and  her  preference  is  for  grey  gowns. 
Nevertheless  her  consciousness  is  one  of  the  Orient.  Life  seems  to  her  a  march  of  color,  a  swirl  of  flying  forms.  She  surprised  the 
friends  who  had  catalogued  her  as  a  confirmed  bachelor  maid  by  marrying  three  years  ago,  Ted  Shawn,  one  of  the  most  famous  male 
dancers  of  America.  Miss  St.  Denis  is  interested  in  her  husband's  plan  to  present  some  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  the  form  of  a  dance 


THE  JULIAN  EL  TINGE 


'•By  ARCHIE   BELL 


CHINA 


GHA  PIH  YUNG  is  his  name  and  his  salary 
is  $2,000  a  month. 
In    a   country    where   there    are    almost 
daily  reports  that  this  or  that  movie  actress  has 
placed   her   name   to   a   contract   calling    for   that 
amount   of   money    for    about    forty-eight   hours' 
work,  the  amount  may  not  seem  to  be  so  large. 
It  may  not  mean  to  the  casual  reader  that  it  is 
an  amount  almost  unheard  of  for  an  actor. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  case  in  China.  Where 
coolies  work  for  eight  or  ten  cents  a  day,  where 
artistic  embroiderers  receive  twenty  cents  for 
working  from  dawn  to  sunset  and  where  porce- 
lain artists  and  wood-carvers  sometimes  receive 
the  munificent  salary  of  seventy-five  cents  a 
day,  it  will  be  observed  that  by  comparison 
Cha  Pih  Yung  is  well  paid. 

Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  actors  of  all 
grades  are  looked  upon  with  unpitying  con- 
tempt in  China.  The  "Brethren  of  the  Pea-- 
Orchard"  as  they  are  called  by  polite 
Chinese,  are  about  on  a  social  scale  with 
barbers.  People  who  understand  the  Chinese 
language  will  realize  better  than  the  rest  of 
us  are  able  to  do,  just  what  it  means  when 
they  are  called  by  numbers,  rather  than  by- 
names. It  gives  them  the  general  class  dis- 
tinction of  animals,  quite  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man frfiscn  used  in  connection  with  eating. 


IT  is  not  the  popular  opinion  that  actors 
deserve  to  be  well  paid.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  country  on  earth  where  theatrical  per- 
formances are  more  enjoyed  than  in  China; 
but  the  status  of  the  actor  does  not  improve 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.  At  best,  the 
clan  is  about  at  the  level  of  the  strolling 
actor  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  And 
there  are  many  other  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  stages  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe  and  the  present  day  in  China.  The 
services  of  professionals  may  be  requisitioned 
at  any  time  by  a  powerful  mandarin,  who 
commands  them  to  put  up  their  stages  and 
act  in  his  front  courtyard  to  fittingly  cele- 
brate his  birthday,  or  who  desires  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  or  birthday  of  a  provincial 
idol,  and  commands  them  to  go  to  the  most 
inconvenient  places,  where  they  must  act 
under  the  most  distressing  circumstances. 
Male  and  female  parts  are  played  by  men,  as  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare  in  England. 

In  such  a  country,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, Cha  Pih  Yung  receives  $2.000  a  month. 
I  could  not  find  any  actor  in  China  who  receives 
anything  like  that  amount  of  money,  anyone  who 
rose  to  a  point  anywhere  near  his  importance  in 
stageland  in  the  Flowery  Republic.  So  I  was 
particularly  pleased  one  night  to  find  his  name  on 
the  bill  of  a  theatre  that  I  attended  at  Shanghai. 
And  the  first  surprise  came  when  I  saw  that  he 
was  a  female  impersonator.  At  least,  I  expected 
that  he  would  be  cast  for  the  extravagantly  over- 
played parts  of  the  triumphing  hero,  which  are 
so  common  in  Chinese  drama.  I  thought  that  he 
would  be  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  strut 
around  the  stage  and  prance  down  the  Flowery 
Way  to  the  back  of  the  auditorium  with  pompous 
strides  that  are  supposed  to  indicate  wealth,  au- 
thority, and  dignity,  according  to  celestial  stage 
technique. 

Instead  of  that,  I  saw  that  he  was  a  little  fel- 


low— after  he  had  been  identified  for  me  by  my 
interpreter  and  guide — and  that  he  was  enacting 
the  part  of  a  princess,  the  heroine  of  the  drama. 

"Isn't  this  very  modern,  having  women  appear 
on  the  stage?"  I  asked  the  interpreter.  "I  have 
seen  several  of  them  in  Japan,  but  these  are  the 
first  women  1  have  seen  or  heard  of  on  a  Chinese 
stage." 

"There  are  no  women  on  the  stage,"  he  cor- 
rected. "They  are  all  men.  One  of  them,  the 
actor  playing  the  part  of  the  prim-ess  is  Cha 
Pih  Yung." 

Instantly.  I  vowed  to  "interview"  him,  although 
I  knew  well  enough  that  this  was  a  next  to  im- 


CHA  PIH  YUNG 

Fiiinons  Chinese  female  impersonator  who 
receives  $2,000  a  month  and  rides  in  a 
carriiiffe  for  which  the  way  is  cleared 
through  crowded  streets  by  n  boy  who  runs 
ahead  shouting  hi.s  name  to  the  multitude 

possible  thing  to  do.  I  had  been  reminded  that 
"white  people  seldom  go  to  the  Chinese  theatre ; 
they  never  go  on  the  stage."  But  1  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  and  see  him  at  close  range,  just  as 
if  he  were  an  American  actor.  But  I  decided  to 
w?it  until  after  I  had  seen  his  acting.  Perhaps 
this  would  not  seem  to  be  worth  $2,000  a  month, 
after  all,  when  viewed  from  the  standards  of 
Occidental  criticism. 


I  \YONDKKKI).  and  it  seemed  a  long  time  be- 
fore my  curiosity  was  gratified.  Chinese 
drama  moves  slowly  at  all  times,  but -on  this 
particular  evening,  an  ancient  spectacular  play 
was  being  put  on  the  boards.  There  were  pos- 
ings,  processionals  and  posturings  that  seemed  to 
he  interminable.  The  principals  seemed  to  have 
little  to  do,  but  when  one  recalls  that  Chinese 
dramas  frequently  require  four,  six,  even  twenty 
hours  in  the  enactment,  it  must  be  easily  under- 


stood why  dramatists  reserve  the  work  of  prin- 
cipals for  climaxes,  while  sometimes  hours  are 
devoted  to  dances  and  parades  by  the  chorus, 
clowning  by  the  comedians,  or  even  magical,  ac- 
robatic, or  other  extraneous  "padding"  which 
would  be  quite  the  most  certain  way  to  "kill"  a 
drama  in  America,  but  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese  audience,  patient  with  anything  and 
never  in  a  hurry. 

Sometimes  on  going  to  the  theatre  about  nine- 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  found  that  the  drama 
had  barely  introduced  the  principal  characters.  It 
seemed  to  be  encouragement  to  "late-comers," 
like  the  one-act  curtain-miser  which  was  form 
erly  in  vogue  in  America,  to  enable  the  audi- 
ence to  have  entertainment  until  the  late 
diners  were  in  their  seats,  ready  to  witness 
the  drama  of  the  evening. 

But  finally  Chi  Pih  Yung  began  to  act. 
In  the  piece,  it  appeared  that  the  Emperor 
suspected  the  fair  princess  of  double-dealing, 
and  in  reality,  this  princess  played  by  the 
actor,  had  given  her  heart  to  a  young  noble- 
man of  the  court.  The  old  Emperor  had  de- 
cided to  put  his  suspicions  to  the  test,  so  he 
\  summoned  the  court  to  announce  that  he 
would  put  the  lady's  name  on  the  roster  of 
the  royal  harem — a  signal  honor.  The  noble- 
man betrayed  his  "interest"  in  the  lady  by 
promptly  going  up  to  the  throne  and  com- 
mitting suicide,  and  the  princess,  unabli-  t» 
curb  her  real  feelings,  ran  to  him  in  dismay. 
Thereupon,  the  Emperor  ordered  her  head 
chopped  off,  because  she  had  proved  herself 
guilty.  But  the  decapitation  did  not  take 
place  with  undue  haste.  I  thought  "the  lady 
protesteth  too  much."  but  the  Chinese  audi- 
ence did  not.  She  had  scenes  alone  with  the 
Emperor  when  he  seemed  to  be  almost  on 
the  point  of  giving  in.  Finally,  she  put 
on  her  ceremonial  robes,  and  after  visit- 
ing her  favorite  idols,  she  took  her  own  life, 
[•'rum  all  of  which  it  may  be  observed  that 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  act,  such  as  the 
provincial  actress — and  the  Broadway  star — 
alwavs  craves. 


J 


•  UDGED  by  any  standard,  Oriental  or  Oc- 
cidental, it  was  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance. And  in  addition  to  whatever  points  of 
excellence  I  was  able  to  observe  and  discern, 
there  were  countless  details  that  passed  my  crit- 
ical eye  which  would  have  been  quickly  detected 
in  their  neglect  or  elimination  by  the  audience. 
There  are  a  thousand  little  conventions  relating 
to  women's  "inferiority"  in  the  Orient,  that  must 
be  observed  to  the  letter  in  such  a  play,  or  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  would  have  been  out- 
raged. There  are  technical  details  in  regard  to 
the  draping,  arrangement  and  hanging  of  costumes 
that  would  never  occur  to  the  Western  actress 
or  audience.  And  in  addition,  there  is  a  "tech- 
nique" for  every  gesture  of  the  arm  or  hand, 
every  step  or  posture,  and  for  every  tone  of  the 
voice.  This  technique  stands  as  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  in  the  Chinese  theatre.  The 
actor  who  attempted  to  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  any  of  the  conventional  traditions,  would 
soon  find  himself  in  bad  odor  with  the  people 
who  pay  to  see  him. 

Most    difficult    of    all,    however,    seemed    the 
strange  mincing  gait  (Concluded  on  page  58) 
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Soro"v  LOLA  FISHER 

Who  plays  the  name  role  of  "Good  Gracious  Annafoelle"  arrived 
on    the    stage    by    the    dubious    way    of    amateur    theatricals 


MARILYNN  MILLER 

Horn  a  dancer.  Miss  Miller  now  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
pirouetted  on  her  pink  first  toe  when  only  two  years  old 


Saruny 


I  .  Hill 


ALKXANDKA  CARLISLE 


Lately  seen  with  V..  H.  Sothern  in  "If  I  Were  King," 
d  to  appear  shortly  as  a  nurse  in  the  Ernest  Poole 
nl  Harriet  Ford  new  play  "Take  Your  Medicine" 


;m 

:i  in  I 


VIVIAN  WESSELI. 
l.esides  her  youthful  comeliness,  Miss  Wessell,  support- 
ing  William    Collier    in   "Nothing    But    the    Truth"    has 
had    good    reason   to   be    proud    of    her    Dutch    ancestry 


Sarony 


P    K    K    T   T   Y        G 


I   R   L    S        IN        CURRENT        PLAYS 


WITH  THE  FIRST  NIGHTERS  IN    VAUDEVILLE 


NELLIE  REVELL 


CONVINCING  proof  of  the  ever-growing 
interest  of  the  amusement-going  public  in 
the  once-despised  vaudeville  is  furnished 
by  the  New  York  Palace.  There  each  Monday 
matinee  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  "opening 
night,"  the  event  attracting  each  week  the  dra- 
matic editors  of  the  New  York  dailies,  vast  num- 
bers of  theatrical  folk  and  many  of  the  profes- 
sional first  nighters.  Each  week  the  stage  wit- 
nesses the  metropolitan  first  showing  of  one  or 
more  artists  or  offerings  of  importance. 

That  the  popularity  of  the  dance  spectacle  is 
in  no  wise  on  the  wane  is  attested  by  the  debut 
in  vaudeville  of  Maud  Allan  with  three  dance 
poems,  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song,"  Schubert's 
"Moment  Musicale,"  and  Johann  Strauss's  "The 
Blue  Danube,"  together  with  a  love  tragedy  of 
the  Orient  called  "Nair,  the  Slave,"  all  of  which 
she  did  previously  during  her  curtailed  engage- 
ment at  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre.  Un- 
deniably a  big  box-office  magnet,  Miss  Allan,  fol- 
lowing such  pretentious  spectacles  as  those  of  the 
Marion  Morgan  Dancers,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  and 
Adelaide  and  Hughes,  had  nothing  new  to  offer 
variety  devotees  except  scenery. 

Further  evidence  of  the  paramount  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  disciples  of  the  Muse  Terpsi- 
chore is  furnished  by  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  Bert  French  and  Alice  Eis, 
and  William  Rock  and  Frances  White. 

Special  settings  and  corpyhees  in  attractive 
elfish  garb  provide  the  background  for  the  alle- 
gorical proffering  of  Mr.  French  and  Miss  Eis, 
the  latter  a  young  woman  most  prepossessing  in 
her  charm  and  grace.  The  ensemble  is  admi- 
rably staged  by  the  discerning  Mr.  French  and 
well  maintains  the  high  standard  he  has  set  for 
these  spectacles. 


WILLIAM  ROCK,  with  a  partner  in  the 
comely  person  of  Frances  White,  diversify 
their  dancing  with  songs,  recitations  and  "patter." 
Burlesque  "trots,''  "high  stepping"  and  other 
forms  of  modern  stage  manoeuvers  constitute 
their  "Dansant  Characteristique,"  which  since  the 
days  of  William  Rock  and  Maude  Fulton  has 
occupied  a  little  niche  all  its  own  in  the  two-a-day. 

The  month  has  been  marked  by  the  moving  pic- 
ture-like rapidity  with  which  events  have  flashed 
across  the  vision.  Expected  and  unexpected  hits 
have  been  unreeled  swiftly  and  the  period  has 
been  crowded  with  action,  the  substance  of  the 
screen.  Responding  to  the  distress  signals  of  the 
managers  for  sketches,  the  laurels  in  this  sphere 
of  endeavor  have  been  won  by  the  men  in  the 
persons  of  Digby  Bell,  William  H.  Thompson,  and 
Robert  T.  Haines,  Emmett  De  Voy  and  George 
Kelly. 

The  veteran  Digby  Bell's  reappearance  in  the 
varieties  was  made  memorable  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  was  the  occasion  of  his  fortieth  anni- 
versary on  the  stage  and  a  generous  sprinkling 
of  fellow  Lambs  in  the  audience  added  zest  to 
the  event.  The  fact  that  his  vehicle,  "Mind  Your 
Owji  Business,"  was  written  by  Winchell  Smith 
and  John  L.  Golden,  "both  members  of  this  club," 
was  another  contributory  cause. 

As  advertised,  "Mind  Your  Own  Business"  was 
found  to  be  the  "Turn  to  the  Right"  of  vaude- 
ville, and  those  wealthy  wizards  of  wit,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Golden,  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  reception  tendered  their  star  and  their 
offspring.  While  the  story  will  never  win  any 


prizes  for  originality,  it  has  some  novel  twists 
which  make  it  distinctive,  and  as  played  by  Mr. 
Bell  and  company  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyable. 


COMPLICATIONS  growing  out  of  the  indis- 
cretion of  a  lovable  old  man  commissioning  a 
woman  friend  of  the  family  to  purchase  for  him 
a  diamond  brooch  for  his  wife's  sixtieth  birthday 
supplies  the  basis  for  the  fun  of  "Mind  Your  Own 
Business."  With  the  idea  of  conveying  to  their 
married  daughter  and  her  husband  the  evils  of 
domestic  quarrels,  the  aged  couple  indulge  in  a 
counterfeit  squall  which  becomes  real  on  the 
wife's  side  with  the  discovery  of  the  incident  of 
the  gift  purchase,  which  is,  of  course,  instantly 
misconstrued. 

It  was  fitting  that  another  veteran  of  the  stage, 
William  H.  Thompson,  should  also  register  tri- 
umph. Incidentally,  Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  the 
first  of  the  legitimate  actors  to  go  into  vaudeville 
and  make  good.  His  present  offering,  "The 
Interview,"  a  dramatic  playlet  by  Tom  Gallon 
and  Leon  M.  Lion,  is  not  the  best  medium  he 
has  ever  enjoyed,  its  story  having  to  do  with  the 
recovery  of  a  surgeon's  lost  memory  by  sustain- 
ing a  severe  shock,  but  Mr.  Thompson's  con- 
summate skill  rises  superior  to  its  shortcomings. 

A  surprise  finish,  these  days  so  much  in  favor 
with  audiences  who  just  simply  love  to  be  fooled, 
assures  the  success  of  the  latest  contribution  of 
Robert  T.  Haines,  written  by  Oliver  White,  and 
entitled  "Enter — A  Stranger."  The  determination 
of  a  husband  to  teach  his  flirtatious  wife  a  much- 
needed  lesson  is  the  motive  of  "Enter — A 
Stranger,"  which  presents  Mr.  Haines  in  a  con- 
genial role,  to  which  he  does  full  justice. 

A  delightful  fantasy  bearing  the  alliterative 
title  of  "The  Call  of  Childhood"  and  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  Hallowe'en  is  the  medium 
through  which  Emmett  De  Voy  reveals  his  talents. 
A  large  company  is  necessary  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  dramatic  inspiration — for  inspirational 
it  is  no  less — and  among  the  supporting  players, 
petite  Daryl  Goodwin  as  Hallowe'en  distinguishes 
herself.  Eugenics,  incidentally,  receive  no  kind 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  De  Voy  in  "The 
Call  of  Childhood,"  the  sketch  deriving  its  name 
from  the  pathetic  picture  the  author  limns  of 
the  child,  reared  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
mandates  of  the  eugenic  plan,  who  languishes  for 
the  company  and  pleasures  of  boys  of  his  own 
age. 


1 1 1 E  homely  truth  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy"  is  amusingly  but  none  the  less  forcibly 
brought  home  in  "Finders — Keepers,"  the  new 
comedy  in  which  George  Kelly  and  company  ap- 
pear. The  temptation  of  a  woman  shopper  to 
retain  possession  of  $400  which  she  found  in  a 
purse,  and  the  discovery  that  it  is  the  property 
of  a  neighbor,  is  the  foundation  on  which  this 
laugh  structure  is  built.  This  episode  in  the  read- 
ing does  not  impress  one  with  being  vibrant  with 
dramatic  possibilities,  nor  is  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  playing.  Of  action  this  playlet  is 
almost  without  a  trace,  but  the  dialogue  is  most 
diverting  and  the  entertainment  is  one  of  de- 
cided appeal.  Anna  Cleveland  is  conspicuous  in 
Mr.  Kelly's  support. 

As   "the   stars   can   tell   but  can't   compel,"   an 
astrologer  is  probably  necessary  to  explain  just 


why  the  feminine  representatives  of  dramatic  art 
made  such  a  poor  showing  the  past  month  in 
competition  with  their  masculine  rivals.  The 
principal  candidate  was  Olive  Wyndham,  pre- 
sented by  May  Tully  in  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell's 
"The  Sweetmeat  Game."  Here  are  three  women 
combining  their  talents  on  a  single  offering. 
which,  despite  this  preponderance  of  femininity. 
did  not  measure  up  to  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  five  male  stars  aforementioned,  appearing 
in  sketches  curiously  enough  written  by  members 
of  the  sterner  sex. 

"  I  he  Sweetmeat  Game"  is  an  episode  from 
the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  and 
while  no  one  questions  its  artistry,  there  arc 
so  few  in  any  audience  familiar  enough  with  the 
Oriental's  legends  and  traditions  to  pass  upon 
its  fidelity  that  much  of  its  real  charm  is  lost. 
Miss  Wyndham's  performance  was  quite  worthy 
of  her  and  her  supporting  company  was  adequate. 

The  ominous  sway,  however,  did  not  extend 
to  women  in  every  branch  of  vaudeville's  diver- 
sent  service.  Notable  exceptions  were  Beatrice 
Herford,  drawing-room  entertainer  de  luxe,  and 
Dorothy  Jardon,  prima  donna  queen,  both  of 
whom  scored  notable  successes  with  distinctive 
offerings. 

Blessed  with  an  individuality  which  has  made 
its  force  felt  as  graciously  in  the  two-a-day  as 
when  she  was  entertaining  society  at  off-day 
matinees  at  the  Lyceum,  Miss  Herford  with  her 
unique  style  of  delivery,  her  modulated  voice 
and  her  unctuous  humor,  captivates  auditors  any- 
where, any  time  or  any  place  she  happens  to 
occupy  on  the  bill.  Her  constantly  recurring  ex- 
periences would  furnish  an  interesting  study  for 
a  ps.M-hologist  bent  on  solving  the  problem  of  an 
entertainer's  influence  on  an  audience. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  voice,  gorgeous  costumes 
and  a  happy  selection  of  song  numbers  help 
to  make  the  art  of  Miss  Jardon  so  enjoyable. 
Here's  an  artist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
whose  appearances  add  distinction  to  the  pro- 
gram heaviest  burdened  with  bright,  scintillating 
luminaries. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  women  favored 
by  the  planetary  government  so  oft  consulted  by 
the  scientists  of  the  stars  under  no  circumstances 
must  the  name  of  Nan  Halperin  be  omitted. 
Somewhere  in  the  Heavens  her  lucky  orb  is  shin- 
ing with  a  devotion  to  her  interests  that  is  un- 
surpassed. Three  years  ago  absolutely  unknown, 
to-day  a  headliner  of  the  greatest  magnitude  tells 
in  brief  the  story  of  Miss  Halperin,  little  West- 
ern songstress,  who  appears  and  reappears  so 
regularly  at  the  Palace  that  she  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  much  a  part  of  the  institution  as 
the  house  manager. 

With  the  effervescent  Eddie  Foy  as  "the  old 
woman  in  the  shoe"  and  the  seven  little 
Foy».  or  Joys,  whichever  you  prefer,  as  "so 
many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 
nearly  a  half  hour's  merriment  is  contributed  In 
this  favorite  fun-maker  and  his  family.  The 
setting  for  the  new  act  is  a  huge  shoe  sheltering 
the  whole  brood. 

William  Jerome  and  George  Hobart  are 
credited  with  having  devised  the  material  which 
the  Foys  use,  but  whoever  is  responsible,  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  hit 
upon  a  most  happy  confection. 
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MAUD  ALLAN 

The  American  Girl  who  made  dramatic  dancing  famous.  Although  she  has 
acquired  European  laurels  in  the  varieties,  her  recent  appearance  at  the  Palace, 
New  York,  marked  Miss  Allan's  vaudeville  d£hut  in  the  land  of  her  birth 


WYNDHAM 

A  popular  mid  charm- 
ing actress  who  has 
been  lured  into  vaude- 
ville to  star  in  "The 
Sweetmeat  Game"  a 
dramatic  morsel  con- 
cerning Sun  Francis- 
co's Chinatown 


Lumiere 


HELENE  COYNE 
A  recruit  from  the 
Metropolitan  Ballet 
lately  seen  as  a 
partner  of  Lew 
Brier  in  vaudeville. 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

MARGARET 

HAWKESWORTH 

Society  Dancer  who 
is  to  open  a  dance 
hall  of  her  own 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

LEANORE  HUGHES  AND  DONALD  CRANE 
Modern  Dancers  delighting  patrons  at  the  McAlpin 
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THE  SIXTY  CLUB 


IT  is  a   matter  of   pride   to   the  stage  and   its 
friends,  that  the  most  exclusive  of  all  New 
York's  dancing  cluhs  is  devoted  to  the  social 
life  of  actors  and  actresses. 

Money  cannot  purchase  membership  in  this 
club,  nor  can  social  standing  win  admittance  to 
its  "parties."  Young  millionaires  who  are 
coveted  guests  at  debutantes'  balls  and  to  whom 
the  most  exclusive  of  society's  dancing  clubs  are 
open  ha.ve  found  themselves  persona  non  grata- 
among  the  beautiful  actresses,  the  popular  actress 
and  their  friends  in  the  Sixty  Club. 

It  is  the  Club  of  the  Sixty  which  stands  as  the 
most  carefully  exclusive  of  social  organizations, 
and  a  list  of  the  men  who  have  been  denied  mem- 
bership comprises  sons  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors, and  more  than  one  socially  prominent  and 
favorite  leader  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  fabled 
Four  Hundred.  For  to  win  an  invitation  to  a 
Sixty  dance  a  man  must  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  rigidly  censorious  hoard  of  governors  that 
he  has  always  held  the  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women of  the  stage  in  the  highest  respect,  before 
his  application  may  even  be  passed  along  to  an 
equally  cautious  invitation  committee.  Still  more 
exclusive  ideas  prevail  in  the  membership  com- 
mittee, and  once  a  member  an  outsider  must 
conform  to  a  code  of  etiquette  far  sterner  than 
prevails  in  most  of  the  exclusive  dancing  clubs 
whose  membership  is  drawn  from  members  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Newport  elite. 


IT  is  almost  three  years  since  John  W.  Rum- 
sey,  President  of  the  American  Play  Com- 
pany and  at  that  time  retiring  Abbot  of  the 
Friars'  Club,  conceived  the  idea  of  an  exclusive 
dancing  club  where  men  and  women  of  high 
character  and  distinction,  whose  profession  is  the 
stage,  might  enjoy  a  monthly  banquet  and  dance 
with  artists  and  social  celebrities  of  their  own 
caste. 

A  carefully  selected  list  of  notables  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  coterie,  and  the  ball  room  of  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  was  selected  as  a  temporary 
home.  From  the  very  first  dance  which  was  at- 
tended by  every  invitee,  the  Sixty  Club  was  an 
assured  success.  Among  those  who  danced  at 
the  first  "party"  were  President  Rumsey,  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  Mitchel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K. 
Hackett,  Collector  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Ma- 
lone,  Signer  Antonio  Scotti,  Daniel  Frohman. 
Marc  Klaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Brady  (Grace 
George),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Veiller  (Margaret 
Wycherly),  Mr.  John  Drew,  Miss  Louise  Drew, 


Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  Miss  Maude,  Sir  Johnstone 
and  Lady  Forbes-Robertson,  Roi  Cooper  Megrue, 
Miss  Fannie  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  H.  Harris, 
Miss  Blanche  Bates,  Max  Lang  Myers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Courtenay  (Virginia  Harned),  Mr. 
John  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  Manners 
(Laurette  Taylor),  Miss  Margaret  Illington,  Mrs. 
David  Belasco,  and  Mrs.  Reina  Belasco  Gest,  Mr. 
William  Elliott,  Mr.  Charles  Cherry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Jordan,  Jr.,  of  Boston  (Mrs.  Jordan 
will  be  remembered  as  the  lovely  Jane  Laurel, 
of  stage  fame),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Ditrichstein, 
Mr.  John  Barrymore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Colt 
(  Ethel  Barrymore),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Clarke, 
Jr.  (Mrs.  Clarke  was  Elsie  Ferguson  then),  and 
quite  every  representative  player  at  that  time  in 
New  York. 


THE  "Sixty"  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  membership  was  originally  limited 
to  sixty  men,  each  of  whom  was  expected  to 
bring  a  lady  to  the  dance.  About  forty  of  the 
original  list  were  men  closely  identified  with  the 
stage,  the  other  twenty  being  made  up  of  theatre- 
goers prominent  in  fields  of  literature,  finance 
and  art. 

After  a  season  at  the  Biltmore,  the  club  was 
invited  to  make  its  headquarters  at  everyone  of 
the  most  fashionable  metropolitan  hotels — a  com- 
pliment never  bestowed  upon  any  other  organ- 
ization. The  choice  of  the  directors  led  the 
Sixty  to  Sherry's  and  the  enthusiastic  demands 
for  more  frequent  dances  was  met  by  arranging 
for  two  instead  of  one  gathering  monthly.  At 
present,  after  a  very  happy  stay  of  more  than  a 
year  at  Sherry's,  the  grand  ball  room  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  is  the  home  of  this  series  of  fascinating 
dances,  and  cards  to  the  "parties"  it  gives  are 
more  coveted  and  more  difficult  to  gain  than  ever. 
Visiting  celebrities  from  all  countries  have  been 
guests  of  the  "Sixty,"  and  princes  and  players, 
duchesses  and  mayors,  diplomats  and  dancers, 
prima  donnas  and  deep-eyed  scientists  meet  here 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  prevailing  craze 
for  dancing. 

Perhaps  you  will  accompany  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  to  one  "Sixty"  dance  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic example  of  all  these  events.  The  grand 
ball  room  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  is  a  blaze  of  lights, 
but  far  more  brilliant  than  the  twinkling  of  the 
myriad  chandeliers  are  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
beautifully  gowned  women  who  have  transferred 
their  loveliness  from  the  stage  to  the  crystal 
salon  dc  danse  of  the  Ritz  this  evening.  Presi- 
dent Rumsey,  who  is  assisted  in  receiving  by  a 
group  of  prominent  men,  salutes  you  with  a 


courtesy  that  makes  you  feel  yourself  the  star 
guest  of  the  evening  and  passes  you  on  to  an- 
other welcoming  circle  within.  Everybody  is 
chattering,  everybody  is  happy  ;  Laurette  Taylor 
is  looking  up  at  the  military  height  of  James  K. 
Hackett,  and  regretting  that  Mr.  Hackett's  tem- 
porary lameness  forbids  her  to  exert  the  privilege 
of  the  waning  leap  year  and  ask  for  the  first 
"Hesitation."  "I  certainly  would  not  hesitate  if 
1  could  Hesitate,"  murmurs  Mr.  Hackett,  and 
Miss  Taylor  makes  a  note  of  the  pleasantry  for 
her  husband's  next  play. 

Lady  Colebrook  dancing  with  William  Faver- 
sham,  waves  her  fan  in  passing,  and  gasps  a  re- 
minder to  Princess  Troubetskoy  that  she  is  to 
sew  for  the  Red  Cross  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Enrico  Caruso  clasps  your  hand  in  the  Paul  Jones 
and  asks  why  Constance  Collier  is  absent  from 
the  "Sixty."  You  can't  tell  him,  but  someone 
who  is  better  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  English  beauty  says  that  she  is  somewhere 
in  Canada  playing  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."  And  Caruso  sighs. 

The  swarthy  little  man  who  is  one-stepping 
with  Blanche  Bates  is  Bayard  Veiller,  whose  play 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  is  the  talk  of  the  town 
just  now.  Louise  Drew  is  the  graceful  blonde  in 
black,  whose  feet  seem  scarcely  to  touch  the 
floor  as  she  dances  with  William  Courtenay  ;  Eva 
Francis  is  the  pretty  girl  who  used  to  play  in 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate."  She  is  dancing  with 
Rex  MacDougall,  Margaret  Anglin's  leading  man 
in  Caroline.  That  slim  man,  with  a  laughing 
face  is  Frank  Craven,  the  hero  of  "Seven  Chances." 
and  he  is  dancing  with  Flora  Zabelle,  who  is 
Raymond  Hitchcock's  wife  and  the  neighbor  at 
Great  Meek  of  the  Cravens.  Mrs.  Craven  is  the 
stunning  brunette  who  is  dancing  with  John  Drew. 


THE  tall  man  who  says  he  could  fox-trot  for 
hours  is  William  Randolph  I  learst,  who  owns 
more  newspapers  than  any  other  celebrity  pres- 
ent, even  with  several  proprietors  of  important 
publications  among  the  Sixty;  Mr.  Hearst  is 
dancing  with  Mrs.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  whose 
husband  is  one  of  the  famous  war  correspondents 
of  the  hour;  while  George  Creel,  who  is 
Blanche  Bates'  husband.  whirls  gaily  through 
"Turkey  in  the  Straw"  with  Mrs.  Hearst,  whom 
you  will  remember  as  one  of  the  pretty  Wilson 
sisters. 

And  now  as  Caruso  is  spied  by  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  the  band  glides  into  the  music  of 
his  famous  "Lolita"  ballad  and  everybody  dances 
to  the  tune  except  those  who  stop  to  applaud  the 
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FLORENCE   MOORE 


White 


VALLI    VALLI 


White 


Genthe  YVONNE   GARRICK 


MARIE   TEMPEST 


White 


JANE  COWL 


MADGE    KENNEDY 

HOW    THEY    LOOK    WHEN    THEY    WEEP 

SIX  WELL-KNOWN  ACTRESSES  IN  TEARS 


HERE   AND  THERE 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A  WELL-KNOWN  actress  now  playing  an 
engagement  on  Broadway  has  a  penchant 
for  raising  chickens.  To  each  of  the 
fowls  she  gives  the  name  of  some  person  famous 
in  the  theatrical  world.  Pinero  is  the  name  for  a 
bald  but  distinguished  looking  hen,  while  Dan 
Frohman  is  represented  by  a  fine  Plymouth 
Rock,  "the  tamest,"  as  the  actress  put  it,  "but 
the  most  important  rooster  that  ever  strutted 
thrciusli  a  barnyard.  And  that  prolific  producer 
of  e'ggs  over  there  I  have  called  Lee  Shubert. 

"Maybe  it's  silly  for  me  to  give  the  chickens 
these  names;  but  it's  consoling  to  take  revenge, 
when  you're  displeased  with  a  manager.  How? 
Well,  either  Dan  Frohman  or  Lee  Shubert  is 
going  to  be  eaten  to-night.  I  w.on't  tell  you 
which." 


was  asked  recently  whom  he  considered  the  most 
conscientious  worker  in  the  company.  "Caruso,  by 
all  means,"  he  replied.  "He  is  a  tireless  worker. 
When  a  new  production  is  being  prepared,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  repeat  short  scenes  again  and 
again.  Most  of  the  singers  complain  when  they 
are  asked  to  go  over  things  this  way,  and  refuse 
to  give  their  best  work,  but  Caruso  will  sing  his 
part  a  dozen  times  cheerfully  ,f  the  director 
w.shes  ,t.  He  spares  no  pains  to  make  his  sing- 
ing  as  perfect  as  possible. 


DAVIS,  appearing  with  Emma  Dunn 
in  "Old  Lady  31,"  declares  that  she  is 
the  oldest  American  actress  on  the  stage. 
She  admits  to  being  "over  seventy — odd"  but 
smiles  at  the  "ninety"  claimed  for  her  by  press 
agents.  Asked  if  her  parents  objected  to  her 

COON  after  the  opening  of  the  present  opera  Somg  on  the  stage,  the  veteran  remarks:  "Yes, 
3  season,  when  gloom  had  been  cast  over  the  *  was  thf  same  then  as  ll  1S  to-dav-  .^  ^- 
hopes  of  musical  New  York  because  Lucrezia  father  told  me  that  T  was  8°'nS  stra'Sht  to  the 
Bori  had  left  for  Spain,  her  throat  being  too  devil-  and  Just  between  ourselves,  I  want  to  say 
weak  to  stand  the  strain,  and  Emmy  Destinn  had  that  T  have  fo»nd  him  ™8^  Pleasant  company. ' 
been  detained  in  Europe  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  one  to  TPHERE  seems  to  be  something  about  the  life 


take  their  places,  something  happened  in  Chicago 
that  made  everybody  gasp.  A  coloratura-soprano, 
Mme.  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  had  been  engaged  on 
trial  to  sing  with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 
She  was  an  Italian  who  had  been  passed  over 
by  all  of  the  other  operatic  organizations  of 
America  without  a  thought.  But  when  she  made 
her  debut  in  the  Windy  City  as  Gilda  in  "Rigo- 
letto"  she  created  such  a  sensation  that  Geraldine 
Farrar's  presence  in  the  company  was  all  but 
forgotten.  While  New  York  is  grieving  over 
its  losses,  Chicago  is  rejoicing  at  its  find.  It  is 
said  that  Campanini,  who  had  given  her  a  con- 
tract for  two  performances  only,  went  down  to 
her  dressing  room,  after  the  first  act,  and  in- 
duced her  to  sign  up  for  three  whole  years,  to 
prevent  her  from  being  enticed  into  appearing 
in  New  York. 


EATRICE   HERFORD   was  once  giving  her 
entertainment,     when     a     black     cat     calmly 


of  a  prima  donna  that  fascinates  dancers. 
Mile.  Flore  Revalles,  whose  impersonations  of 
Cleopatra,  of  Thamar  and  of  the  favorite  wife 
in  "Scherherazade,"  with  the  Ballet  Russe,  were 
among  the  most  startling  features  of  that  com- 
pany, was  discovered  by  Leon  Bakst,  singing 
small  roles  in  an  opera  company  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  She  still  has  operatic  ambitions, 
and  takes  her  operatic  scores  with  her  on  tour, 
spending  much  of  her  spare  time  at  singing. 
Rosina  Galli,  the  charming  premiere  danseuse  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  has  like  am- 
bitions. For  several  seasons  she  has  been  dancing 
in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  so 
successful  that  only  her  most  intimate  friends 
knew  that  she  was  studying  to  become  a  singer. 
Her  first  appearance  in  her  new  vocation  will 
take  place  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
she  will  have  a  singing  role  in  the  Metropolitan 
production  of  Massenet's  "Thais." 


B 

walked  on  the  stage  and  surveyed  the  audience.       A  NNE  CALDWELL,  author  of   fourteen  mu- 


Miss  Herford  didn't  lose  her  presence  of  mind 
in  the  least,  though  the  audience  was  highly 
amused.  "Sh !  Sh!"  said  Miss  Herford  to  the 
cat.  "This  is  a  mono- 
logue, not  a  catalogue !" 


sical  plays,  says  that  audiences  are  quicker 
witted  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  she 
thanks  the  motion  pictures  for  the  changed  con- 


dition.  Observing  pictures,  people  are  obliged 
to  think  for  themselves  and  usually  catch  the 
point  without  an  explanation.  So  now,  why 
doesn't  somebody  write  a  musical  comedy  with  a 
point  to  catch,  one  that  has  not  been  "explained" 
since  Harry  B.  Smith  first  read  a  joke  book? 


^/•ASLAV  NIJINSKY,  the  head  of  the  Ballet 
Russe,  is  a  tireless  worker  and  now  that  his 
latest  cbeorographic  creation,  "Til  Kulenspiegel," 
has  been  produced,  he  is  looking  Ground  for 
another  subject  for  a  ballet.  "Perhaps  I  shall 
try  to  make  an  •  American  ballet  next,"  he  said 
recently.  "I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
fantastical  tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  'The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death,'  for  instance,  could 
be  adapted  with  startling  effect  for  use  in  the 
Ballet  Russe.  The  settings  could  be  made  by 
Robert  Jones,  the  American  scenic  artistj  who 
designed  the  scenery  for  'Til  Eulenspiegel,'  and 
whom  I  consider  a  greater  color  expert  than 
Leon  Bakst.  As  for  the  music,  I  can  think  of 
no  one  here  who  could  do  it  quite  as  I  would 
like  it.  Stravinsky,  composer  of  'Petrouchka,' 
would  be  the  most  suitable  man  for  the  music. 
Someday  I  hope  to  make  a  'rag-time'  ballet.  The 
one-step  could  be  idealized  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
used  in  a  typically  American  ballet." 


rP  HAT'S  Thumbjack,  the  playwright,"  ex- 
plained a  prominent  actor  on  the  Rialto  the 
other  day,  accounting  for  a  picturesque  figure 
that  had  just  passed.  "He's  rehearsing  his  first- 
born for  a  dog-town  opening  next  Week.''  "Will 
he  make  any  money  out  of  it?"  queried  player 
number  two.  "Make  it?  He's  already  made  it. 
He  has  six  suits  of  clothes  from  his  tailor,  a 
wardrobe  for  Mrs.  Thumbjack,  eight  months' 
rent  on  his  hotel  apartment,  and  personal  loans 
amounting  to  more  than  Thumbjack  can  com- 
pute if  he  ever  cares  to.  When  folks  ask  him 
for  money,  he  simply  flourishes  his  contract  for 
the  production,  and  makes  an  additional  touch. 
I  figure  that  the  play  will  have  to  run  a  solid 
year  on  Broadway  before  the  royalties  catch  up 
with  the  advance  credit." 


TPHERE  is  a  popular 
idea  that  Enrico 
Caruso  sings  without 
great  effort,  that  he 
takes  life  easy,  and 
looks  with  humorous 
eyes  at  everything  in 
general.  Those  whose 
only  acquaintance  with 
his  real  personality  is 
obtained  when  he  "cuts 
up"  during  his  curtain 
calls  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House 
have  little  insight  into 
his  true  character. 
Artur  Bodanzky,  the 
Wagnerian  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan, 


THE  "RIALTO   ORCHESTRA 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Rialto — Broadway's  famous  picture  house — is  its  or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  formerly  director  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  in  Vienna.  The  orchestra  renders  famous  operatic  overtures,  plays  interpretative  music 
for  the  motion  pictures,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  other  selections.  The  instruments  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  largest  pipe  organ  yet  installed  in  any  theatre 


TPHERE  was  a  time  when  Geraldine  Farrar 
was  known  as  a  portrayer  of  lovable,  un- 
sophisticated operatic  characters.  As  the  con- 
fiding, long  suffering 
Madame  Butterfly,  as 
the  little  Goose  Girl  in 
"Koenigskinder,"  and 
as  trustful  Marguerite, 
she  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  her  char- 
acterization of  innocent 
girlhood.  Of  late  she 
has  taken  an  interest  in 
more  passionate,  force- 
ful characters.  Her  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  title 
role  in  "Carmen"  es- 
tablished her  firmly  as 
an  interpreter  of  emo- 
tional, willful,  whim- 
sical womanhood,  and 
she  is  to  add  two  more 
"scarlet"  roles  to  her 
repertoire,  namely  the 
title  parts  in  "Thais" 
and  "Salome." 
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Photo  Strelecki 

THE  STUDIO  OF 
WILL  THORNER 
The   famous   vocal   teacher  is 
seen  here  surrounded  by  some 
of  his  pupils,     (left  to  right) 
Eva    Didur,    Dorothy    Follis, 
Mine.     Ganna     Walska,     Ina 
Grange    and     Miss    Emerson 


Photo  Pach 

LITTLE     DORIS     BOOTH 

The  five  year  old  prot6g£e  of 
Miss  Helen  Moller,  the  Gre- 
cian dancer,  and  seen  recently 
at  the  fashion  show  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton 


MARGOT  LADD 

A  Texas  girl  of  the  Paris  Opera  Comique 
ballet  who   will 


<Q  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MIRIAM  ARDINI 

A  New  Yorker  who  has  sung  abroad  and 
in  this  country  with  phenomenal  success 


Players  of  yesteryear  now  the  "guests"  of  the  Actors 

Fund  Home,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  being 

entertained  at  a  tea  recently 


PLAYERS   OF   YESTERDAY   AND   TODAY 


THE  RISE  OF  SPECTACLE  IN  AMERICA 


«,.  W.  J.  LAWRENCE 


SEEING  that  stage  mounting  in  the  American 
theatre  in  the  Colonial  period  was  an  un- 
considered  trifle,  the  scenery  being  about 
on  a  par  with  that  then  provided  on  the  second- 
rate  rural  English  playhouses,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  eighteenth  century  had  almost  run  its 
course  before  anything  of  a  mild  spectacular 
order  had  been  seen  on  our  boards. 

The  first  new  production  which  had  any  meas- 
ure of  scenic  appeal  was  Mrs.  Ration's  operatic- 
drama,  "Tammany,  or  the  Indian  Chief,"  as 
brought  out  at  the  John  Street  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  March  3,  1794.  The  scenery  in  this 
was  by  Charles  Ciceri,  a  Franco-Italian  artist 
reared  in  Paris.  It  was  hot  and  glaring,  violent 
reds  and  yellows  predominating,  and  its  attract- 
iveness was  so  inappreciable  that  the  piece  proved 
a  failure.  Elsewhere,  however,  spectacle,  in  the 
true  sense,  soon  began  to  rear  its  head. 

The  first  really  pretentious  scenic  production 
seen  on  the  American  stage  was  brought  out  by 
Sollee  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  April,  1796.  It 
was  a  serious  pantomime  in  two  acts  and  five 
scenes  called  "The  Apotheosis  of  Franklin,"  and 
the  scenery  had  been  mostly  provided  by  Andin, 
a  French  artist.  Andin  afterwards  removed  to 
Boston,  where,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
February,  1797,  he  was  the  officiating  painter  for 
Burk's  stirring  drama,  "The  Battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill,"  a  notable  piece,  which,  while  presenting 
some  startling  fire  effects,  had  a  practicable  hill- 
scene,  probably  the  first  example  of  built-up 
work  seen  on  this  continent.  Three  months  later 
Bostonians  were  indulged  with  a  localized  pan- 
tomime called  "The  Taste  of  the  Times,"  which 
had  views  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  new  Boston 
State  House,  Beacon  Hill  and  the  monument. 


NOW  and  again  in  the  old  days,  striving 
after  spectacular  effect  resulted  in  quaint 
misadventure.  When  ''The  Red  Rover"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, in  February,  1828,  the  play  had  an  in- 
genious nautical  effect  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Caroline,  the  device  of  Lewis,  a  clever  stage 
mechanist  newly  arrived  from  England.  Not 
content  to  let  well  alone,  Chapman,  the  stage 
manager,  decided  to  paint  the  lily  by  introducing 
a  rain-storm  in  the  scene  where  Wilder  and  the 
women  were  rescued  by  a  boat,  said  storm  to  be 
similated  by  descending  gauze  curtains.  On  the 
opening  night  the  rain  duly  came  down  in  a 
dense  fog,  but  as  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
to  dispose  of  the  gauze,  it  had  to  return  whence 
it  came,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience. 
A  similar  contretemps  attended  the  first  per- 
formance of  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  at 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  the  same  city  on 
March  23,  1830.  For  this  play  twenty-two  scenes 
had  been  painted  by  Russell  Smith,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  American  scene-painters.  Barrymore, 
the  stage-manager,  had  arranged  a  great  effect 
for  the  last  act,  representing  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  but  had  been  foolish  enough  not  to  try 
it  out  beforehand.  The  result  was  that  the 
quick  match  which  should  have  set  the  volcano 
aworking  fizzled  out  and  the  curtain  had  to 
be  lowered.  Over  anxious  and  half  crazed, 
Barrymore  rushed  on  the  stage,  and,  oblivious 
of  all  personal  risk,  seized  one  of  the  side-lights 
and  held  the  lamp  to  the  match  till  the  powder 
"gnited.  The  fireworks  then  began  to  operate 


and  Barrymore  determined  the  audience  should 
see  them,  but  the  signal  to  raise  the  curtain  was 
not  responded  to  as  the  carpenter  had  left  his 
post.  So  Barrymore  went  aloft  himself,  the  fire- 
works blazing  away  all  the  time.  Just  as  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the  curtain  the  last  spark 
exploded  in  a  puff  of  powder  and  all  was  dark- 
ness. There  was  a  hurricane  of  laughter  am! 
hisses,  and  poor  Barrymore,  in  sheer  mortifica 
tion,  ran  madly  out  of  the  theatre. 


THE  first  aqua-drama  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States  was  "The  Pirates'  Signal,"  as  pro- 
duced at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  in 
July,  1840.  The  method  employed  was  that  of 
the  old  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre  in  London,  an 
immense  water-tank  being  placed  under  the 
capacious  stage.  In  the  last  act  a  fully  rigged 
ship  emerged  from  the  upper  entrance,  sailed 
down  to  the  footlights,  turned  and  went  up 
stage  to  depart  whence  it  came.  A  week  or  two 
later  a  play  called  "Yankees  in  China"  was 
brought  out  in  which  the  great  scene  showed  two 
full-rigged  frigates,  with  their  yards  crowded 
with  men,  firing  on  a  fort.  Forty-six  years  later 
there  was  a  widespread  revival  here  of  the  tank- 
drama. 

Spectacular  adjuncts  in  Shakespearean  drama 
had  no  existence  on  the  American  stage  until 
Charles  Kean.  The  distinguished  English  tra- 
gedian and  archaeologist,  came  to  the  Park  The- 
atre, New  York,  in  November,  lH4ii.  and  pro- 
duced "King  John"  with  a  wealth  of  accessories, 
care  being  taken  that  the  scenery,  dresses,  ar- 
mour and  weapons  were  of  a  scrupulous  historic 
fidelity.  The  elaborate  scenery  was  not  without 
its  drawbacks,  and,  after  the  first  act  a  long 
intermission  occurred  owing  to  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  setting  the  panoramic  view  of 
Angiers  and  the  French  camp,  a  scene  occupying 
the  -entire  depth  of  the  stage.  The  production 
ran  to  moderate  houses  for  three  weeks. 

So  little  interest  was  then  taken  in  stage  arch- 
aeology that  the  progress  of  Shakespearean 
mounting  was  arrested  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1864,  when  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  was  under  the  management  of  Booth, 
Clarke  and  Stuart,  Edwin  Booth  contemplated  a 
revival  of  "Hamlet"  to  run  three  weeks  and 
ordered  three  new  scenes  for  the  production,  in- 
tending to  supply  the  rest  out  of  stock.  The 
scene  painter  of  the  theatre  (in  those  days 
scenery  was  painted  on  the  premises)  was 
Charles  Warren  Witham,  a  native  artist,  not 
long  come  from  Boston.  Witham  and  Joseph 
Hanley,  the  stage  manager,  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether and,  without  taking  anybody  into  their 
confidence,  decided  to  disobey  instructions  and 
provide  entirely  new  scenery  for  the  production, 
not  the  old  kind  of  wings  and  flats  but  elaborate 
set  scenes. 


AT  first  the  managers  were  horrified  when 
they  saw  what  had  been  done,  but  the 
mounting  undeniably  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  revival,  and  a  run  of  one  hundred  nights, 
then  the  largest  on  record  in  American  annals, 
was  readily  attained.  In  this  way  the  era  of 
elaborate  Shakespearean  revival  on  the  New 
York  stage  really  began.  Reared,  as  he  was,  in 
the  old  school  of  Spartan  simplicity,  Edwin 


Booth  quickly  adapted  himself  to  the  new  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  foresee  that  he  was  helping 
to  create  a  Frankenstein  monster  which  would 
eventually  turn  and  rend  him. 

'I  lie  scenery  at  the  Winter  Garden  scion  be- 
came town  talk.  Booth  afterwards  said:  "1 
though'  of  framing  all  the  plays  1  acted,  par- 
ticularly Shakespeare's,  appropriately  without 
K<>injc  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  public  apprecia- 
tion as  Charles  Kean  did  but  to  emulate  him 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability."  For  bis  revival  of 
"I  lie  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  IsCiii  sketches  for 
the  scenery  were  made  by  I.entze,  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  Venetian  Senate  Chamber  were 
bung  copies  of  paintings  by  Tintoretto.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  when  the  new  Winter  Garden  The- 
atre opened  after  the  fire,  he  produced  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  splendor. 
The  work  thus  begun  was  subsequently  carried 
on  at  Booth's  Theatre,  where,  in  1ST:},  there 
was  a  sumptuous  archaeological  revival  of  "Julius 
Cresar,"  followed  by  lavish  productions  of  "King 
Henry  V"  and  Byron's  "Sardanapalus." 

I  be  dawn  of  spectacular  extravaganza  came  in 
I  sdii  when  Jarrett  and  Palmer  produced  "The 
Black  Crook"  at  Niblo's  Garden.  No  fewer  than 
six  "scenic"  artists  worked  on  this  epoch-mark- 
ing piece.  One  of  them,  Richard  Marston,  after- 
wards for  long  identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Union  Square  Theatre,  was  brought  specially 
from  Europe  to  superintend  the  production. 


ONI'"  calls  "The  Black  Crook"  epoch-marking 
because  with  it  the  calcium  light  so  be- 
loved of  the  ballerina,  first  came  into  vogue  on 
this  side.  What  would  latter  clay  spectacle  be 
without  its  floods  of  concentrated  light?  An- 
other innovation  due  to  "The  Black  Crook"  was 
the  British  Transformation  Scene,  a  highly  in- 
genious and  very  pleasing  and  artistic  me- 
chanical device  originally  worked  out  by  Bever- 
ley,  the  great  scene  painter,  and  first  submitted 
to  a  delighted  audience  in  Planchi's  "The  Island 
of  Jewels"  at  the  London  Lyceum  in  1848.  The 
Transformation  Scene  usually  represented  the 
abode  of  the  fairies  or  "Bower  of  Bliss,"  as  the 
bills  had  it,  and  was  a  slowly  developing  scene 
made  up  of  gauze  "rises"  and  tinselled  "sinks," 
with  ballet  girls  in  the  guise  of  very  massive 
fairies  posing  here  and  there  in  more  or  less 
picturesque  attitudes.  It  generally  ended  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  due  to  the  burning  of  pans  of 
red  fire,  in  the  wings — a  source  of  much  sub- 
sequent coughing  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

After  "The  Black  Crook"  had  run  its  prosper- 
ous course,  it  was  succeeded  in  January,  1868. 
by  "The  While  Fawn."  On  the  opening  night 
of  the  new  piece,  Wheatley,  the  stage  manager, 
was  compelled  to  make  the  apologetic  explana- 
tion that  for  a  solid  twenty  minutes  eighty  car- 
penters and  twenty  gasmen  had  been  trying  to 
get  the  transformation  scene  ready  but  found  it 
impossible.  So  at  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  much  dis- 
appointed audience  left  the  theatre.  Three 
nights  elapsed  before  the  elaborate  transforma- 
tion scene  could  be  got  into  working  order,  and 
even  then  the  audience  had  to  wait  patiently  for 
some  twenty-five  minutes  for  their  treat.  Some 
idea  of  the  complexities  of  the  scene  may  be 
gleaned  when  it  is  said  it  took  twelve  minutes 
to  work  out  its  evolution  and  reveal  all  its 
beauties. 
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TRADE  MARK      REG    U  S    PAT    OFF 


By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 

COMEOIE-  SALONS  -MODES 


WHO  is  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  New  York?  That  is  to 
say.  who  is  the  best-dressed 
unman  in  the  world?  While  France 
and  Russia  are  lighting  our  battles, 
fashionable  women  of  Petrograd  and 
Paris,  who  have  long  held  supremacy 
as  the  most  smartly  garbed  of 
women  are  wearing  frocks  almost  as 
subdued  as  the  khaki  and  home  spun 
in  which  their  heroes  are  attired. 

At  the  opera  where  evening  dress 
shows  lovely  woman  at  her  best 
with  flashing  jewels  and  gleaming 
shoulders  to  enhance  the  masterpiece 
of  her  modiste,  a  fashion  show  of 
low  cut  gowns  discloses  the  youthful 
matron  of  which  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
the  two  Belmont  brides,  and  Mrs. 
Angier  Duke  are  beauteous  examples, 
as  holding  the  sceptre  of  Fashion's 


This  shimmery   frock  all  crystal  and   pearl 

embroidery    assists    Margaret     Illington    in 

the    captiration    of    every    man    in    the    cast 

of  "Our  Little  Wife" 


queen.  In  the  ranks  of  last  year's 
set  of  younger  married  women,  tin- 
ever  fetching  Mrs.  Douglas  who,  as 
Annie  Kountze,  was  the  smartest 
girl  in  her  circle,  and  Mrs.  Willie 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  who,  devoted 
mother  though  she  is,  never  fails  in 
the  duty  she  owes  her  dressmaker  as 
a  charming  model  for  the  display  of 
the  dream  of  to-morrow  or  even  of 
next  year  in  the  matter  of  raiment. 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  sister,  Mrs.  Her- 
man Oelrichs,  is  easily  supreme  in 
the  ranks  of  matrons  of  longer 
standing,  although  when  one  sees 
Tessie  Oelrichs  at  a  kindly  distance 
surrounded  by  admirers  in  her  box 
at  the  Metropolitan,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  she  is  the  mother  of  a 
son  old  enough  to  enter  the  diplo- 
matic service,  as  is  the  intention  of 
young  "Hermie"  Oelrichs,  who  is  ac- 
companying. Ambassador  Gerard  to 
Berlin  as  an  attache  of  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  at  the  court  of  the 
Kaiser. 

An  improvement  in  health  is  re- 
storing Mrs.  Philip  Lydig  to  her 
place  at  the  opera,  and  her  gowns, 
which  are  always  a  joy  to  artists, 
while  they  seem  quite  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  moment's  fashion,  fol- 
low the  mode  in  some  suggestive 
feature.  "I  think  Rita  Lydig  wears 
the  brainiest  dresses  in  the  world," 
said  Lady  Elliott  when  Mrs.  Lydig 
smiled  over  her  fan  at  that  smart 
Englishwoman,  recently. 

"Not  the  brainiest,  perhaps,  but 
the  most  picturesquely  becoming," 
corrected  "Bob"  Chanter,  artist,  scion 
of  the  house  of  Astor  and  Paris  of 

feminine  loveliness. 

*      *      * 

Mrs.  Alexander  D.  B.  Pratt  who 
spends  a  yearly  fortune  on  frocks 
and  another  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  war  heroes  of  the 
Allied  armies,  is  noted  for  her  per- 
fectly chosen  gowns  at  the  opera, 
but  as  Mrs.  Pratt  is  possibly  the 
most  correctly  attired  woman  at  the 
out-of-door  events  where  society 
meets  at  Newport,  or  on  Long  Island 
or  at  the  Southern  resort,  where 
fascinating  effects  in  sports  and 
equestrian  garments  are  de  rigueur, 
it  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
her  evening  frocks  should  evoke 
sighs  from  her  sisters  in  the  diamond 
horse  shoe. 

The  best  looking  tailleur  costumes 
seen  on  the  avenue  or  when  society 
goes  trudging  through  the  part  are 
worn  by  Mrs.  Oren  Root,  younger 
sister  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig  and  far 
the  handsomest  of  the  Acosta  girls. 


©  Ira  I..  Hill 

Full  of  grace  is  tins  development  of  the  "Margin-rite   Leslie   negligee" 


Mrs.  Root  may  not  spend  so  much 
money  as  her  wealthier  neighbors, 
but  she  certainly  mixes  her  bank- 
notes with  brains  and  judgment. 
Especially  fetching  is  a  red-brown 
tailor  gown  short  and  full  as  to 
skirt,  short  and  square  as  to  coat, 
with  which  she  wears  a  lovely  paisley 
scarf  bordered  with  seal  that  sets 
off  her  Spanish  eyes  and  accentuates 
the  faint  red  tinge  that  lurks  in  the 
deep  black  of  her  hair. 

The  lovely  Mrs.  Gray,  formerly 
Miss  Deacon,  known  as  an  inter- 
national beauty,  did  her  Christmas 
shopping  on  the  avenue  early  morn- 
ings of  mid  December,  and  her  fa- 
vorite costume,  a  tailor  affair  of 
steely  blue  duvetyii  bordered  with 
lustrous  black  mole  skin  was  voted 
smarter  than  smart  by  the  envious 
who  beheld  it.  Black-eyed  mole  by 
the  way,  is  the  newest,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  and  consequently  the 
most  admired  of  all  fur  garnitures 

just  now. 

*       *       * 

For  chic  and  becoming  afternoon 
frocks,  the  palm  may  not  be  awarded 
without  serious  challenge,  so  many 
smart  girls  and  women  seem  "spec- 
ializing" on  the  dainty  frocks  that 
are  seen  at  fashionable  tea  tables. 
With  the  advent  of  the  tea  tray  and 
muffineer  at  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills',  one 
sees  the  loveliest  of  the  younger  set 
wearing  soft  and  fluffy  frocks  in- 


evitably showing  touches  of  gold 
embroidery — sometimes  gold  tassels, 
swing  from  the  tips  of  the  longish 
sleeves  or  the  points  of  the  deep  col- 
lars that  are  cunningly  devised  to 
give  grace  to  the  back  and  shoulders, 
and  even  used  down  the  front  of  the 
bodice. 

In  afternoon  frocks  I  think  the 
supremacy  lies  with  Mrs.  Phipps, 
who  has  a  definite  leaning  to  soft  full 
skirts  of  exceeding  graceful  cut  and 
to  touches  of  paisley  embroidery 
with  vari-colored  fringes,  and  to 
Mrs.  Dick,  formerly  Mrs.  Astor. 
who  clings  to  her  old  place  in  New 
York  society  to  the  obvious  discom- 
fort of  her  new  husband.  Mrs. 
Dick's  lovely  coloring  enables  her  to 
wear  the  most  difficult  of  hues,  and 
especially  lovely  she  looked  a  few 
afternoons  ago  sipping  tea  with  her 
sister.  Miss  Force,  at  the  Plaza.  Mrs. 
Dick  wore  a  frock  of  soft  reseda 
green  embroidered  with  dots  and 
dashes  of  gold.  Fitting  snugly  over 
her  hair  was  a  high-crowned  toque 
of  the  new  "manilla"  which  is  really 
braided  threads  of  any  desired  tex- 
ture. Gold  was  chosen  by  Mrs.  Dick 
and  a  single  orchid  of  green  satin 
with  golden  heart  and  gold  leaves 
was  carelessly  flung  along  the  nar- 
row brim  at  the  left  side.  A  full- 
skirted  Russian  coat  of  green  du- 
vetyn  of  exquisite  gloss  and  supple- 
ness was  flounced  and  collared  with 


chinchilla.  Even  so  great  a  fashion 
export  as  M.  le  Marquis  as  every- 
body calls  the  very  agreeable  Vi- 
comte  Giaferri,  kissed  his  linger  tips 
in  ecstasy  as  he  gazed  upon  Mrs. 
Dick's  costume  which  he  pronounced 
fins  que  parfait. 

And  now  may  I  whisper  a  secret? 
This  lovely  and  original  costume 
happened  not  to  be  original  at  all. 
Except  for  the  wonderful  strands  of 
pearls  worn  around  Mrs.  Dick's 
slender  young  neck,  the  whole  effect 
was  copied  from  a  charming  "ar- 
rangement in  green"  as  artists  say, 
worn  recently  by  Mrs.  James  K. 
llackett,  wife  of  the  millionaire 
actor-manager.  As  Beatrice  Beckley 
Mrs.  llackett,  as  an  English  stage 
beauty,  learned  how  to  dress  from 
that  queen  of  artists,  Marie  Tempest, 
whose  exquisite  frocks  have  long 
redeemed  the  princely  house  of  the 
Dukes  of  Richmond,  to  which  she 
belongs  by  her  marriage  to  Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox,  from  the  reproach 
of  giving  the  British  aristocracy 
more  frumpy  females  than  any  other 
family  in  the  British  peerage. 
*  *  * 

That  a  business  woman  may  lie 
quite  as  well  groomed  as  a  business 
man  of  the  highest  type  is  more  than 
abundantly  proven  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
who  left  the  stage  to  become  an  in- 
terior decorator,  because  she  was 
tired  of  being  called  "Charles  Froh- 
man's  clothes-horse."  As  an  actress 
Miss  de  Wolfe  was  famed  to  her 


own  great  pain,  less  for  her  dramatic 
work — which  was  conspicuously  good 
— than  for  her  original  and  wonder- 
ful stage  toilettes.  As  her  manager 
paid  for  these  stunning  frocks  which 
made  her  famous,  Miss  de  Wolfe 
was  cast  for  roles  that  were  hand- 
somely garbed  rather  than  those  re- 
quiring any  great  display  of  his- 
trionic power.  When  she  embarked 
on  the  troublous  seas  of  commercial 
activity.  Miss  de  Wolfe  outraged  the 
feelings  of  her  relatives  the  Bradley- 
Martins,  by  reducing  her  wardrobe 
to  the  lowest  possible  terms  and  go-- 
ing in  for  black  alpaca  suits.  Now 
that  she  is  the  richest  woman  in  her 
line  in  America,  Miss  de  Wolfe  is 
once  again  indulging  the  purely  fem- 
inine liking  for  frills  and  fashions, 
and  with  her  gray  hair  and  her  cos- 
tume of  black  lace  and  jet  she  is 
looking  lovelier  than  ever.  At  one 
of  the  just-before-Christmas  supper 
dances  after  the  opera,  Miss  de 
Wolfe  wore  a  Callot  creation  of 
black  net  covered  with  lines  of  over- 
lapping spangles.  A  twin  train, 
solidly  sequinee,  fell  in  narrow,  rib- 
bon-like lengths  at  the  back,  and 
points  of  the  spangled  net  were 
longer  than  the  petticoat  in  front. 
The  effect  was  exceedingly  original 
and  graceful.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
omitted  to  make  a  sketch  of  a  very- 
beautiful  dress  worn  by  the  wife  of 
our  governor,  at  Mrs.  Belmont's 
third  December  luncheon  last  week. 
I  do  not  mean  that  Mrs.  Belmont, 


whose  figure  is  of  the  most  fashion- 
able proportions,  lunches  but  four 
times  in  a  month;  she  might  easily 
afford  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the 
table  four  times  a  day  so  slender  is 
her  supple  waist  line,  these  days,  but 
the  series  of  luncheons  she  has  been 
giving,  and  which  filled  the  wonder- 
ful dining  room  of  her  home  with  a 
discriminatingly  selected  group  of 
suffragists  and  social  celebrities,  have- 
on  each  occasion  included  Mrs. 
Whitman  as  visiting  guest  from 
official  Albany.  On  the  afternoon  of 
last  Tuesday  Mrs.  Whitman  wore  a 
very  charming  creation  of  a  material 
in  high  favor  just  now.  Thin  and 
supple  gold  tissue,  showing  figures 
in  what  Tappe  calls  invisible  brocade, 
\0is  combined  in  a  picturesque  frock 
with  black  chiffon-velvet.  The  loose 
basque  bodice  was  of  the  gold  show- 
ing nosegays  of  pink,  mauve  and  green 
flowers  in  certain  lights,  with  a  loose 
ribbon  of  the  velvet  attached  to  the 
lower  edge,  and  falling  in  front  and 
behind  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  petticoat  was  short  and  very 
full,  and  velvet  was  the  fabric  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.  Around 
the  bottom  it  was  cut  in  shallow 
rounded  scallops  showing  a  narrow 
underskirt  of  the  gold  tissue  orna- 
mented with  flat  rosettes  of  green 
and  mauve  velvet  ribbon  to  match 
the  colors  in  which  it  was  brocaded. 
Very  long  close  sleeves  were  edged 
at  the  wrist  with  small  rosettes  of 
the  velvet  ribbon.  The  effect  was 


of  a  beautiful  Nattier  picture  and 
Mrs.  Whitman's  delicate  coloring 
and  soft  chestnut  hair  with  here  and 
there  a  thread  of  silver,  was  most 
becomingly  arranged  a  la  Florence 
Walton  in  a  back-turned  coiffure  of 
loose  but  carefully  ondulee  waves. 

A  feature  of  Cyril  Maude's  recent 
production  of  "The  Basker"  was  the 
series  of  exquisite  costumes  worn 
by  Miss  Marguerite  Leslie  as  tin 
naughty  temptress  who  furnished  the 
pint  of  the  play. 

.Miss  Leslie,  who  is  a  beautiful  girl 
with  a  stunning  figure  is  rather  de- 
vied  to  Callot  effects,  and  one  of 
her  most  widely  copied  "Ba.sker" 
frocks  was  made  by  the  famous 
French  sisters  after  an  Egyptian  in- 
spiration. One  really  should  speak 
quite  harshly  to  the  dramatist  and 
the  stage  director,  who  forced  Miss 
Leslie  to  wear  her  dresses  for  only 
a  minute  and  to  appear  in  one  of 
them  in  darkened  scenes.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  heartless  behavior 
the  passage  to  her  dressing  room 
was  lined  with  footmen  after  every 
performance  while  fashionable 
women  begged  for  a  more  intimate 
view  of  the  Leslie  frocks. 

The  Callot  creation  mentioned 
above,  was  notable  for  an  absolutely 
unique  feature  which  was  two  panels 
of  solid  embroidery,  copied  from  a 
figure  of  feminine  royalty  on  a  tomb 
in  the  Egyptian  allee  of  the  Louvre. 
Over  a  close  swathing  of  deep  Egyp- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Worn   by  Miss  Martha  Mayo  in   "The   ijth   Chair,"   this 

gorgeous   gown    has    been    copied    for    several   fashionable 

women,    and    is    a    moonlight    marvel    of    sapphire,    silver 

and  gold 


Marguerite   Leslie's   "preciously 
stunning"  Callot  creation 


"Midnight"    frock    designed    by 
Florence   Walton 
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sandal  lines  and  the  models  constitute  one  of 
the  most  interesting  displays  with  which  this 
style  season  has  been  graced. 

It  has  always  been  the  wonder  of  those  who 
follow  fashions,  and  who  do  not,  that,  with 
the  reversion  to  other  periods  for  inspiration,  the 
revival,  or  at  least  the  adaptation  of  sandals 
should  have  been  passed  by. 

Now  there  is  a  return  to  the  long  skirt  and 
another  change  in  foot  coverings  must  be  made 
to  meet  the  situation  for,  IS  there  anything 
uglier  than  the  line  of  a  high  shoe  peeping  fortli 
from  an  ankle-length  skirt?  Nothing!  and  here 
sounds  the  gong  for  the  entrance  of  the  sandal 
and,  with  skill  and  infinite  artistry,  the  designers 
have  modeled  graceful  slippers  from  the  sandals 
which,  say,  the  Mountain  Girl  wears  in  the 
Griffith  picture  of  "Intolerance" — the  Mountain 
Girl  who  creeps  up  behind  the  enemies  of  Baby- 
lon and  runs  first  one  of  them  and  then  another 
through  with  a  sword  as  insouciantly  as  one  of 
our  ir.odern  girls  jabs  a  hat  pin  through  her 


Should  you  meet  this  costume  on  the  Avenue 
— and,  undoubtedly,  you  will — you  may  recog- 
nize it  as  the  reincarnation  of  one  of  Attarea's 
handsomest  frocks — Attarea — favorite  of  Bel- 
chatsar,  back  in  the  days  before  Babylon  had 
fallen.  The  modern  dress  is  of  mustard- 
colored  cloth  and  brown  velvet  'broidered  in 
gold 

coiffure.  It  so  happens,  that  beside  its  ripping 
good  story,  this  picture  gives  a  very  excellent 
presentation  of  the  fashions  of  this  time. 

Oh,  lovely,  are  these  sandals  of  1916-1917, 
quite  calculated  to  call  forth  old  Solomon's  ex- 
clamation, "How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  in  shoes, 
O  Prince's  daughter!" 

First  of  all  these  modern  sandals  are  of  lovely 
materials.  None  of  your  plain  kids — unless  you 
especially  desire  them,  but  satin  and  velvet,  glori- 
ous metal  brocades  and  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  and  then  set  with  jewels  or  beaded  and 
exquisitely  embroidered. 


No  less  a  personage-of-the-stage  than  the 
Bernhardt  herself,  if  you  please,  has  been  the 
first  to  become  enamoured  of  this  innovation. 
She  has  even  evolved  some  interesting  models 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  shoemaker  and  she 
revels  in  the  comfort  and  elegance  not  to  men- 
tion the  hygienic  advantages  of  the  sandal  over 
the  conventional  evening  slipper.  At  this  mo- 
ment if  you  were  to  be  permitted  a  peep  into  her 
boot  box  you  would  see  a  pair  of  broad  but  well- 
shaped  sandals  with  a  sole  extended  slightly  be- 
yond the  top  and  the  uppers  of  a  green-gold 
metal  cloth  perforated  in  a  flower  pattern  out- 
lined with  heavy  silk  and  another  pair  with 
straps  and  cross  straps  and  a  very  low-cut  toe 
almost  solidly  sewn  with  jewels,  most  of  them 
real,  so  that  they  are.  perhaps,  the  most  costly 
slippers  in  service  to-day. 

In  the  chorus  of  pretty  girls  that  tends  so  ap- 
preciably to  make  "Miss  Springtime"  the  alluring 
operetta  it  is,  you  may  see  any  night 
as  effective  a  lot  of  sandals  as  it  is  in 
the  heart  of  us  moderns  to  conceive, 
and,  again,  there  sandals  with  high 
heels  that  if  they  might  appear  a  bit 
incongruous  to  those  beauties  of  Baby- 
lon, add  more  than  a  mite  to  the 
charm  of  two  of  Flora  Bella's  cho- 
ruses, but,  finally,  and  most  fascinating 
of  all  are  the  adaptations  which  that 
newest  of  our  dancers,  Myra  Solis,  has 
made  for  herself,  Myra  Solis,  who, 
though  known  to  the  public  now  only 
as  a  dancer,  is  destined,  as  foreor- 
dained by  all  the  gods  there  be,  to  hold 
the  world  in  thrall  as  a  Jenny  Lind  or 
a  Patti.  She  wears  these  sandals  and 
also  the  Babylonian  costume  not  only 
when  she  dances  in  public  but  in  the 
house  she  garbs  herself  in  the  simple 
raiment  of  those  ancients,  and  it  suits 
her  delicate  spirituelle  type  of  beauty 
even  better  it  seems  than  it  must  those 
voluptuous  ladies  for  whom  the  style 
was  originated. 

And  what  a  reformation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wearing  ornaments,  in  jewels 
and  embroideries  this  drift  of  fashion 
back  into  Babylonian  days  has  brought 
in  its  wake !  Fearful  and  wonderful 
of  design  and  treatment  are  some  of 
the  novelties — weird  and  uncanny 
many  of  them,  for,  through  what  more 
effective  medium  than  these  could  this 
simplicity  of  exceeding  luxuriousness 
be  brought  out. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  not  much 
of  the  subtlety  in  dress  such  as  it 
pleases  us  nowadays  to  revel  in  but 
there  was  the  attention  to  symbolism 
which  is  no  less  interesting  and  more 
instructive.  Designers  are  not  ignor- 
ing this  point.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the 
entire  history  of  modern  fashion  have 
embroideries  and  jewelry  held  such 
an  important  place  as  now  when  they 
are  become,  not  accessories,  not  orna- 
ments applied,  but  an  integral  part  of 
dress.  This  is  but  another  way  of  ex- 
plaining that  this  revival  is  teaching 


us  the  proper  use  in  place  of  the  abuse  of  orna- 
ments, and  if  it  were  to  serve  no  better  purpose 
it  is  a  good  turn  that  must  be  accredited  to  those 
responsible  for  the  style. 

It  has  long  been  incomprehensible  that  women 
of  apparent  intelligence  and  artistic  understand- 
ing should  adorn  themselves  with  blazing  jewels 
that  stand  out  and  attract  attention  like  the  lights 
on  an  automobile  and,  of  course,  that  can  but 
be  calculated  to  eclipse  their  own  charms.  In 
this  new  order  of  things  jewels  are  so  arranged 
as  to  blend  with  the  costume  and  form  a  har- 
mony with  the  whole,  to  seem,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  wearer's  personality. 

Even  if  you  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
psychology  of  things  inanimate,  you  know  when 
you  see  the  dog  collar  that  Virginia  Nordan 
wears  in  her  latest  screen  play  of  modern  society 
that  the  strange  harmonious  combination  of 
colored  stones  in  their  setting  of  green-gold  is 


In  the  adaptations  of  old-time  ideas  in  footgear  to 
modern  requirements  a  distinctly  fascinating  note  is 
struck  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  possibilities  ore 
involved.  Leather,  chamois,  velvets  and  the  metal 
clotks  art  the  materials  available 


Veritably,  a  modern  Semiramis  is  the  wearer  of 
this  costume.  The  frock  is  of  soft  green-gold 
satin  embroidered  in  metal  thread  with  stole  of 
same  satin  tiffed  with  a  bullion  tassel.  The 
cloak  is  a  ravishing  affair  even  as  these  Babylo- 
nian things  go,  a  rich  green  velvet  with  embroid- 
ered satin  band.  Slippers,  green  velvet;  hosiery, 
gold 


arrived  at  in  no  hit-or-miss  manner.  You  feel 
that  there  is  a  symbol  hidden  somewhere  in  its 
beauty.  And  when  you  remark  the  bracelets  that 
Gail  Kane  wears,  if  you  know  your  history,  you 
recognize  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  "Be- 
loved" so  faithful  a  reproduction  is  it  of  the 
one  in  the  picture  of  "Intolerance."  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  what  was  and  what  was  not  in 
those  glittering,  cruel  days,  then  you  feel,  if  you 
have  ever  allowed  your  subconsciousness  any 
play,  that  there  is  more  significance  in  its  fash- 
ioning that  is  told  by  the  usual  bracelet.  Its 
counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum  here. 
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Onyx  "silk  Hosiery 

The  graceful  sweep  of  figure  and  skirt — the  perfection 
of  rhythmic  motion — thrills  to  ecstasy  those  who  behold 
a  woman  skating — Her  costume  must  be  perfect  in  fabric, 
cut  and  detail — her  Hosiery  must  be  "ONYX." 

For  the  gayest  season  in  American  history  "O.VYX"  is 
ready. 

For  the  Rink  or  Ballroom,  Salon  or  Promenade  there  is 
the  right  style  of  "ONYX"  at  your  favorite  dealer's — in 
colors  and  design  to  suit  your  taste — in  price  to  suit  your 
purse. 


If  you  need  our  help  in  finding  your  exact  wants,  write 
to  us — we  will  help  you. 

Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 


Sole  Owners  and 
Wholesale  dis- 
tributors of 
"Onyx"  Hosiery 


Broadway 

at 
24//z  Street 
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Silks  that  Inspire  Sport  Styles 

IT  has  been  said  by  a  famous  designer,  that  the 
decided  vogue  for  sport  garments  of  silk,  is  due 
largely  to  the  daring  designs  and  bizarre  beauty 
of  the  remarkable   Sport    Edition   of    Mallinson's 
Silks  de  Luxe. 

Modistes  find  that  Mallinson's  Sport  Silks  inspire 
wonderful  creations  in  sport  wear.  The  designs 
harmonize  with  the  sport  and  social  activities  of  the 

treat  out-doors.      Sport   costumes  of  Mallinson's 
ilks  occupy  the  fashion  stages  at  the  winter  resorts. 
The  skirt  illustrated  is  made  of  "  Khaki- Kool." 

(AVj-.  V.S.I'al.  OJT.) 

At  Fine  Storei  and  in  fine  Garments. 

H.  Pv.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY 

"  The  New  SiUa  Pint  " 

PARIS  NEW  YORK  LONDON 

Makers  nf  Pussy  H'illoiv  and  Indestructihle  Voile 


FOOTLTGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued   from   page   46) 


tian  blue  faille  the  two  panels  fell  to 
a  little  more  than  knee  length  front 
and  back.  Scarab  colors  in  blue, 
green,  mauve  and  gold  were  em- 
ployed in  tiny  beads  wrought  in  a 
design  that  a  close  examination 
showed  to  be  formed  of  separate 
star-like  shapes,  looked  in  the  com- 
pleted design  like  a  very  beautiful 
plaid  with  solidly  embroidered  bands 
of  beads  and  silk  in  dark  green  and 
gold  completing  the  tartan. 

The  bodice,  which  had  the  softly 
swathed  effect  so  becoming  to  the 
long  slender  lines  of  Miss  Leslie's 
figure,  was  cut  very  deeply  in  a  "V 
which  was  tilled  in  with  a  necklace 
of  Egyptian  beads  and  jewels  from 
which  depended  an  indescribable 
pendant  of  lotus  and  scarab  design 
showing  the  colors  employed  in  the 
embroidered  panel. 

*  *      * 

A  gasp  of  admiration  from  every 
woman  in  the  audience  was  the 
nightly  greeting  accorded  Miss  Leslie 
when  she  crept  down  to  the  postern 
gate  to  meet  her  lover  at  midnight 
in  "The  Basker."  Miss  Leslie  in  this 
scene  was  lovely  in  a  Bendel  copy 
of  "The  Martha  Hedman  Negligee" 
described  here  in  a  recent  issue. 
Shell  pink  chiffon  velvet  with  a  nar- 
row band  of  kolinsky  fur  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photogniph 
faithfully  carried  out  Miss  Redman's 
original  idea.  A  deep  girdle  of  the 
velvet  gave  the  negligee  the  appear- 
ance of  having  long  sleeves,  but  a 
closer  examination  of  the  picture 
shows  that  this  effect  was  cunningly 
achieved  by  M.  Bendel  by  the  mere 
trick  of  belting  the  front  of  the  gar- 
ment. 

A  very  beautiful  evening  gown  also 
worn  by  Miss  Leslie,  and  which  has 
been  so  widely  copied  that  one  sees 
it  imitated  at  the  opera  almost  every 
evening,  is  of  a  fascinating  shade  of 
blue  panne  velvet,  the  skirt  having 
long  upturned  panels  at  the  side,  that 
give  the  effect  of  turkish  trousers  by 
reason  of  a  drapery  that  seems  to 
knot  the  panels  at  the  hem,  allowing 
them  to  show  a  narrow  foundation 
petticoat  bordered  with  a  deep  fringe 
of  sapphire  beads.  A  beautifully 
draped  bodice  of  gauze  embroidered 
with  beads,  has  a  deep  crush  girdle 
of  the  velvet  with  an  upturned  point 
in  front.  A  long  rope  of  pearls  is 
the  only  jewel  worn  with  this  at- 
tractive creation. 

*  *      * 

At  the  "skating  ball"  which  brought 
every  debutante  in  town  to  dance  and 
to  skate  if  she  could  at  the  new  ice 
rink  last  week,  Miss  Florence  Wal- 
ton was  paid  the  delicate  compliment 
of  imitation  by  several  girls  who 
copied  the  midnight  blue  frock  in 
which  Miss  Walton  danced  at  the 
Century  with  M.  Maurice  earlier  this 
month. 

The  dress,  which  is  sketched  in 
another  column,  carries  out  Miss 
Walton's  pet  ideas  of  grace  and 
lightness  with  great  success.  It  has 
a  foundation  of  thin  metal  gauze  of 
gleaming  blue  and  upon  this  trans- 
parent slip  are  laid  three  tiers 


of     superb     crystal     embroidery    .all 
wrought  by  hand  in  blue  bug!', 
giving    the    effect    when    the    wearer 
dances  of  a  whirling  fringe  of  sap- 
phire beads. 

"I  saw  the  advertisement  in  THE 
THEATRE  of  stockings  at  a  hundred 
dollars  a  pair,  and  wouldn't  be  happy 
until  I  got  them,"  is  Miss  Walton's 
explanation  of  the  wonderful  hosiery 
she  wears  as  a  finishing  touch  to  this 
costume.  Of  course,  popular  ac- 
tresses and  dancers  are  the  only 
women  fortunate  enough  to  add  to 
the  high  cost  of  dancing  by  stock- 
ings at  a  hundred  dollars  the  pair, 
and  so  the  last  exquisite  detail  of 
this  ravishing  effect  is  not  so  widely 
copied  as  the  costume  itself. 

Note  the  new  wing  sleeve  which 
Bendel  calls  the  "manchc  Florence 
Walton."  Tt  is  a  variation  of  the 
angel  sleeve  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  moment. 

*       *       * 

Margaret  Illington,  who  has  long 
played  emotional  roles  in  gowns  in 
which  no  woman  in  real  life  could 
possibly  be  so  unhappy  as  the 
heroines  she  depicts,  is  changing  her 
type  of  character  this  season,  and 
proving  herself  a  real  actress  and 
not  a  one-part  player,  in  a  rollicking 
farce  at  the  Harris  Theatre,  in  which 
she  is  appearing  as  a  skittishly  at- 
tractive young  married  woman  who 
can  no  more  help  flirting  than  could 
Leo  Ditrichstein  in  "The  Great 
Lover." 

Miss  Illington  makes  herself  still 
more  dangerously  attractive  than  the 
author  intended  by  a  series  of  frocks 
so  irresistible  that  they  would  make 
St.  Simon  himself  come  off  his  pillar 
in  dizzy  infatuation. 

I  have  sketched  the  actress  in  the 
creation  in  which  she  visits  Walter 
Jones  at  his  bachelor  apartment  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  be 
a  better  man.  White  net  heavily  en- 
crusted with  embroidery  of  crystal, 
pearl  and  rhinestones,  with  gleaming 
threads  of  silver  forms  the  princess 
slip  which  is  the  foundation  of  this 
stunning  frock.  It  is  of  ankle 
length,  with  a  narrow  and  exceed- 
ingly graceful  train.  Set  across  the 
front,  and  outlining  the  sides  and 
lower  edge  of  the  train,  is  a  four- 
inch  ribbon  of  bright  apple  green 
satin  veiled  with  a  band  of  embroid- 
ery like  that  on  the  skirt.  As  if  this 
effect  were  not  sufficiently  novel  to 
cause  every  feminine  heart  in  the 
audience  to  palpitate,  an  added  touch 
of  newness  is  given  by  a  coatee  ef- 
fect achieved  by  a  clever  employment 
of  a  deep  fringe  of  crystal  fringe 
which  swings  loose  from  the  bodice 
at  the  back  in  jacket  effect.  The 
long  sleeves  show  a  thrilling  touch 
of  the  green  at  the  wrist  and  a  dia- 
mond chain  and  pendant  finish  the 
square  cut  decolletege.  This  naugh- 
tily innocent  frock,  must  have  been 
designed  by  some  one  who  was  a 
psychologist  as  well  as  a  dressmaker 
of  the  highest  art,  so  completely 
does  it  seem  to  fit  the  character  Miss 
Illington  has  created  in  A  very  Hop- 
wood's  latest  farce. 

{Concluded  on  page  57) 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  THE  AUDIENCE 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

pabulum — "Mellin's  Food,"  as  I  once 
heard  Elbert  Hubbard  (privately) 
describe  some  of  his  own  "hot  stuff." 
In  fact,  the  whole  audience,  fat  and 
lean,  gives  the  impression  of  being 
gorged  with  food.  They  greet  with 
apathy  the  most  frantic  endeavors  to 
amuse  and  entertain  them,  and  not  a 
few.  in  the  course  of  the  evening  will 
fall  asleep. 

Take  your  seat,  in  the  eighth  row 
— and,  if  you're  lucky,  you'll  get  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  first  act  between 
the  late-coming  audience.  The  show 
is  long,  chiefly  because  the  comedians 
have  to  wait  interminably  for  those 
"out  front"  to  see  the  point — all  too 
blunt  and  obvious— of  the  stupid  and 
puerile  puns  and  then  to  discharge 
their  volleys  of  guffaws. 


WE'RE    THE   GREATEST 
GAMBLERS    ON    EARTH 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
great  story  writer.  But  how  many 
people  know  of  the  stories  he  wrote 
which  were  turned  back?  Not  his 
early  stories,  but  when  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  fame? 

It  is  the  same  with  the  producers. 
Only  now  and  then  does  the  public 
learn  of  a  big  loss.  Few  people 
know  of  the  shows  we  build  up  and 
work  hard  over  and  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  on  which  are  a  dead  loss. 
This  is  because  so  many  of  them  are 
quietly  rehearsed  in  some  little  hall, 
then  taken  out  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  or 
up  to  Newburg,  or  to  some  other 
little  town  and  given  a  trial.  '1  hey 
prove  a  failure  and  so  the  players 
come  back  to  town  and  look  for  new 
engagements  and  the  scenery  goes  to 
the  storehouse  and  the  producer 
figures  out  his  loss  and  tries  again. 

The  average  man  may  find  an 
opening  in  business  and  invest 
$10,000.  He  takes  an  office  and  starts 
to  work.  It  may  drag  along  for  a 
year  or  more.  It  may  make  good 
and  pay  him  good  returns  or  it  may 
ultimately  fail.  If  it  does  his 
friends  say  :  "Poor  Jones,  he  was  a 
fool  to  risk  so  much  money  in  busi- 
ness." 

I  have  often  wondered  what  these 
business  men  would  think  of  spend- 
ing $10,000  for  costumes  alone,  and 
an  equal  amount  for  props  and  an 
equal  amount  for  special  scenery,  and 
an  equal  amount  for  advertising,  and 
dribble  away  still  another  equal 
amount  in  incidentals  which  count  up 
faster  than  the  liveliest  adding  ma- 
chine ever  invented.  There's  $100,- 
000  gone  beyond  recall. 

That's  some  gambling. 


VICTOR    RECORDS 

The  "Sancta  Maria,"  sung  by 
Caruso,  tells  of  a  dream  of  angelic 
choirs.  Beginning  with  quiet  rever- 
ence, the  vision  quickly  rises  to 
greater  realization,  ending  in  a  glori- 
ous climax  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
Mme.  Destinn  offers  for  January 
"Wiegenlied,"  a  charming  little  lul- 
laby by  Mozart,  and  she  sings  the 
•melody  with  just  the  naive  tender- 
ness of  a  mother  putting  her  babe  to 
sleep.  The  little  musical  pastel, 
"Lotusblume,"  sung  by  Mme.  Gadski, 
has  in  it  all  the  beautiful  fragrance 
of  the  lotus  bloom,  and  the  warmth 
of  a  summer  day,  and  despite  its  ap- 
parent simplicity,  demands  deep 
poetical  insight  and  delicately  sym- 
pathetic singing.  A  record  of  Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond's  most  famous  song  "A 
Perfect  Day"  will  surely  be  welcomed 
for  its  own  sake.  Sung  by  Alma 
Gluck  new  beauties  are  unfolded  in 
the  familiar  strains  which  cannot  fail 
to  charm  the  many  admirers  of  both 
song  and  singer.  "Love,  Here  Is  My 
Heart,"  sung  by  John  McCormack, 
is  one  of  the  most  joyous  refrains 
that  ever  this  genial  tenor  chose  to 
sing.  The  dance  records  this  month 
are  exceptionally  attracting  and  cal- 
culated to  set  all  feet  a-tingling. 

Advt. 
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Hair  on  the  Underarm 

Removed  with  El  Rado 

Women  fairly  revel  in  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  hair-free  underarms. 

El  Rado  removes  hair  from  the  face, 
lip,  neck,  or  underarms  in  the  same  simple 
way  tliat  water  removes  dirt.  The  sani- 
tary liquid  first  dissolves  the  hair,—  then 
it  is  washed  off.  Much  more  agreeable 
and  "womanly"  than  shaving.  El  Rado 
is  absolutely  harmless,  and  does  not  in- 
crease or  coarsen  later  hair  growth. 

Money-back  guarantee 
At  all  toilet  counters  SOc.  and  $1.00 

If   you  prefer,    we  will  fill  your  order  by 

mail  if  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  44  E«it  28th  St.,  New  York 
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DRAMA  M U • I O  BOOKS 
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INTMMATIOMAL      MEM       KJKEAU 
KNIOH.EMOCKER  THEATU  BUILDING. 
_    M        •        W  r        O        •        K 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

'  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  Y 
[[education  for  thirty 'three  years  J| 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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|  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING  | 

Seventeenth  year 

A  Full  Academic  Course,  with  the  following  books  (written  by  the  j 

I    founder  of  the  School)  :     The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  The  Analysis  | 

1    of  Play  Construction,  The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle,  Why  Plays  | 

|    Fail,    Examination    Questions,    Answers   to   the  Examination  Questions  | 

|    (Key);  Supplementary  Letters  (typewritten)  on  each  Principle  and  on  j 

Method;    and   a   full,    exhaustive   analysis   of   student's   original   play.  ] 

I    Immediate  service.   Exercise  work  optional,  everything  being  fully  worked  j 

|    out  in  the  books.     Terms  Forty  Dollars.     An  additional  course  in  actual  [ 
j    Play  writing  exercise  work,  collaboration  and  revision.  Circulars. 
|    Address :    WILLIAM  THOMPSON  PRICE,    1440  Bro.dw»7,    New  York  City 
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rcn  YOUR  CAR 


POT  cold  days  and  swift  dri~'tnx  a 
late  model  is  in  skins  of  the  musk- 
rat,  quite  full  and  belted  and  trimmed 
with  seal.  The  tremendously  chic 
and  practical  little  motor  bonnet  is 
of  leather,  fur-rimmed,  u'ith  its  gog- 
gles thoughtfully  attached 


WHEN  the  world  was  a  bit 
younger  and  less  sophisti- 
cated the  Horse  Show  was 
the  event  of  the  season  not  for  any- 
thing to  be  missed.  Now  it's  the 
Automobile  Show.  You're  coming 
to  it  in  January,  of  course.  To  see 
what's  new  in  the  way  of  people 
and  clothes,  to  see  the  Stage  and 
Society  and — Oh,  yes,  incidentally, 
cars! 

And  having  got  to  New  York  and 
purchased  the  1917  model  of  your 
favorite  car,  what  easier  than  to  in- 
duce Father  or  George  to  try  it  out 
with  you  on  Southern  roads.  If 
business  remands  them  at  home  still 
an  independent  party  of  three  or 
four  good  chums  in  the  tonneau 
works  out  very  passably. 

But  one  must  look  smart.  To  do 
so,  say  the  Sport  Departments  of 
the  big  shops,  motor  coats  must  now 
match  the  car.  Sitting  in  a  yellow 
tonneau  it  is  de  grand  chic  to  flash 
by  in  a  yellow  wool  velour,  warmed 
up — or  cooled  down,  as  you  please — 
with  muffling  seal  collar  and  cuffs. 
Equally  in  a  red  tonneau  should  one 
ride  in  red.  Equally  white  or  gray 
or  brown,  lavender,  navy  or  green. 
Always  the  color  of  the  car  and  the 
color  of  the  coat  should  be  the  same. 

I  beg  your  pardon !  You  may 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
limousine  bodies,  if  you  wish,  and 
merely  match  the  lining  instead  of 
the  varnished  exterior.  But  other- 
wise Madame  La  Mode  d'Hiver  says 
it  is  "defendu"  to  break  her  new 
rule.  Even  fur  motor  coats  must  be 
included  under  it. 


To  match  a  yellow  tonneau  wear  this 
gold-colored  wool  velour — a  shade 
distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
difficult  to  find — trimmed  with  black 
stitching  and  Hudson  seal,  and  top 
it  off  with  a  tri-corner  of  seal  and 
bearer  and  striking  pearl  pins 


\  new  and  very  snnrt  one  is  in 
skins  of  the  muskrat,  quite  full,  and 
belted  and  trimmed  with  Hudson 
seal.  T  he  same  house  that  offered 
this  was  showing  the  most  delightful 
fur  motoring  caps,  especially  adapted 
for  long  trips  and  swift  driving,  in 
beaver,  or  leather  and  fur.  Really 
they  were  hoods,  which  came  right 
down  to  the  eyebrows  and  had  little 
flaps  to  tie  snugly  under  the  chin. 
You  might  not  believe  it  but  outside 
their  immense  practicality  they  were 
astonishingly  becoming  to  view. 

Another  coat  shown 
on  this  page  from 
the  Sports  Depart- 
ment of  another  house 
was  of  very  soft  im- 
ported brown  suede 
trimmed  with  blue 
fox  —  the  fox  that 
really  is  brown  in 
color  but  gets  i  t  s 
name  from  the  bluish 
light  on  the  fur  as 
you  look  across  it. 
As  the  leather  was  so 
pliable  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  the 
coat  made  with  a 
very  full  skirt  with- 
out its  looking  in  the 
least  clumsy.  You  will 
note  how  ingeniously 
it  is  belted.  The 
coat's  chief  beauty, 


Sport  hat  with  tarn  crown  of 
light  tan  covert  cloth  and 
black  Pontine.  A  band  of 
covert  cloth  holds  the  crown 
up  and  fastens  with  a  small 
iteel  buckle  at  the  side 


For  a  brown  car  have  a  coat  of 
brown  imported  suede  trimmed  with 
blue  fox — the  fox  that  isn't  blue  at 
all,  but  brown.  To  go  with  it  a  hat 
black  on  tor,  faced  with  cream  silk 
flush 


however,  lay  in  the  perfect  blending 
of  the  brown  of  the  suede  and  the 
brown  of  the  fur.  But  the  head  of 
the  department  suggests  that  a 
Robinhood  combination  of  green 
suede  and  blue  fox,  which  they  are 
making  up,  will  be  equally  stunning, 
as  well  as  a  grey  suede  trimmed  with 
grey  fox.  (All  of  the  leathers  are 
imported  and  wonderful  in  quality.) 
And  as  I  came  down  the  Avenue, 
just  after  that,  I  ran  across  the 
prettiest  little  blonde  person  wearing 
just  that  very  combination  of  grey 
suede  and  fur,  about 
to  step  into  her  grey- 
lined  limousine.  As 
she  paused  to  give  a 
direction  to  the 
chauffeur  I  saw  that 
she  had  made  the 
piquant  addition  to 
her  costume  of  grey 
suede  pumps  and 
grey  spats. 

Fo  r  Southern 
motoring  there  are 
coats  of  lighter 
weight.  Lucie  Hamar, 
for  instance,  has  sent 
over  on  the  last 
steamer  to  the  Sports 
Department  of  a  big 
Fifth  Avenue  house 
the  most  fetching 
motor  set,  photo- 
graphed  here,  of  coat 


Motoring  in  the  South  you  u-ill  want 
a  coat  lighter  in  weight,  and  Lucie 
Hamar  has  recently  sent  over  to  a 
well-known  Sports  Department  just 
the  thing  in  soft  brown  wool  velour, 
with  collar  and  cuffs  touched  off 
with  king  blue  and  a  bit  of  blue 
stitching.  A  hat  of  brown  and 
blue  makes  a  set 


and  hat  to  match.  Being  in  colors 
of  brown  and  blue  it  is  quite  evi- 
dently intended  for  a  brown  car  with 
a  blue  monogram  on  the  door,  or  a 
blue  limousine  lined  in  brown.  The 
material  was  brown  wool  velour,  the 
collar  of  Yale  blue  wool  velour  and 
the  lining  of  the  cuffs,  the  blue 
showing  in  the  opening  of  the  sleeve 
at  the  wrist.  Blue  embroidered  the 
unusual  pockets — inspired,  I  believe, 
by  the  painter's  smock  of  the  Latin 
Quarter — and  the  buttonless  button- 
hole. No,  neither  a  button  nor  a 
loop  has  been  lost.  They  weren't 
intended — a  Parisian  trick!  You  may 
wear  a  boutonniere  of  bachelor  but- 
tons and  a  yellow  cowslip,  if  you 
wish,  or  an  orange  marigold.  The 
hat  for  this  set  is  of  brown  embroid- 
ered in  blue  and  the  only  thing  lost 
by  the  photograph  is  the  lovely  color- 
ing and  the  back  of  the  coat,  which 
is  peculiarly  good,  falling  in  a 
straight  line  below  the  waist  and 
joining  a  skirtlet  gathered  onto  it  in 
a  curve. 

Still  another  coat,  simpler,  but 
quite  perfect  in  cut  and  color  was  a 
model  in  imported  Vicuna  cloth, 
semi-lined,  and  dullish  lavender  in 
color.  That  would  be  exactly  the 
thing  for  the  South  and  to  carry 
back  again  for  the  early  Spring 
breezes. 

All  these  coats  have  been  carefully 
designed  with  a  view  to  their  being 
as  smart  and  effective  when  you  have 
left  the  car,  for  a  short  stroll,  for 
luncheon  or  afternoon  tea,  as  they 
do  when  you  are  riding  in  it. 
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The  beauty  —the  originality — t'ie 
quality  of  "Fairway" — 

"A   MIGEL   SILK" 
for  the  great  outdoors 

recommend  it  to  the  woman  who 
knows. 

The  use  of  "Fairway"  in  sports 
appurel  is  an  indication  of  a  care- 
fully discriminating  taste  and  an 
observant  appreciation  of  what  is 
new  and  modish. 

Other  Migel  Silks  are  — 
"Moon-Gin"  lor  everywhere. 
"Pierrette"  for  sheerwear. 


Telephone— Columbus  9640 


Miss  Margaret  Hawkesworth 

announces   the   opening   of  her   new   ballroom 

"PARADISE" 

(At  987  Eighth  Ave.,  cor.  58th  St.) 

Miss  Hawkesworth  will  Dance  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Kiam 

"'Paradise"  is  the  expression  of  Miss  Hawkesworth's  Ideas  of 
What  a  Perfectly  Appointed  Luxurious  Ballroom  Should  Be.  It  is 
the  first  Smart  Dancing  Place  Ever  Built  around  the  Personality 
of  a  Dancer. 


Jos   Smith's  Famous  Dance  Music. 
Tea  Dances  daily.  4.30  lo  6.30. 
Supper  Dances  daily.  1 1 .00  to  close. 
Sunday   Night   Dinner    Dances. 

7.00  to  11.00. 
Reservations    Now    Being    Made    for 

New  Year's  Eve  at  110  per  cover. 
Special  College  Teas. 


'  'Paradise ' '  has  been  carried  out  in  design  and 
decoration  by  Joseph  Urban,  the  world  famous 
scenic  artist;  and  Raphael  Kirchner,  Europe's 
greatest  painter  of  pretty  women. 

"Paradise"  is  the  de  luxe  dancing  place  for 
people  of  fashion  who  desire  distinction  and 
exclusiveness  in  surroundings  of  supreme  artistry, 
comfort  and  charm. 


FOR   the   first   time  in  the  history  of  American 
automobile  building,  it  is  now  possible  to  secure 
a   properly   weighted   motor  car  which  has  all  the 
distinction  of  such  foreign  cars  as  the  Rolls-Royce, 
Fiat,  Lancia,  Isotta  Fraschini  or  De  Dion  Bouton. 


Smartest  C 


The  Roamer  is  custom-made.  It  is  produced  partic- 
ularly  for  you,  not  just  for  a  market.  Its  body  is 
painted  the  color  you  have  selected  and  the  uphol- 
stery and  top  are  in  accord.  This  combination  of 
external  beauty  and  internal  goodness  has  won  in- 
stant  acceptance  for  the  Roamer. 

Among  the  American  actors  who  have  found  the 
Roamer  most  decidedly  pleasurable  to  possess  and 
drive  are  Mr.  William  Collier,  Mr.  Joseph  Santley, 
Mr.  William  Farnum,  Mr.  Raymond  Hitchcock,  Miss 
Clara  Joel  and  Miss  Ada  Lewis. 

The  Roamer  is  not  only  moderately  priced  but  its 
upkeep  is  so  tolerable  that  one  has  the  satisfaction  of 
driving  a  car  quite  as  smart  as  any  foreign  made  motor 
and,  yet,  with  all  the  desired  economy  of  operation. 

THE  SPECIFICATIONS:  Roamer-Reutenber  high 
speed  motor;  six  cylinders;  Bosch  high  tension  mag- 
neto; Roamer'Stromberg  carbureter;  Bijur  starting 
and  lighting;  Borg  6?  Beck  clutch;  Willard  storage 
battery;  Grant-Lees  transmission  ;Roamer-Hess  axles; 
Guerney  ball  bearings,  large  size;  Warner  Autometer; 
Warner  electric  clock;  Stewart-Warner  warning  sig- 
nal, Houk  wire  wheels;  hand  buffed  leather  upholstery; 
Sulzberger  highest  grade  hair  in  upholstery,  with 
Marshall  cushion  springs;  imported  motor  cloth  top 
materials;  Boyce  motometer;  Goodyear  cord  tires. 
The  ROAMER  has  the  rompletest  equipment,  in- 
cluding an  extra  wire  wheel.  Each  car  is  individually 
painted  and  upholstered  for  you.  The  touring  car  is 
priced  at  $1,850;  the  roadster  at  $2,150;  closed  cars 
at  $2,650  and  upwards. 

Among  some  of  our  metropolitan  dealers  are  :  R>oamer 
Motor  Co.,  236  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  Roamer 
Motor  Car  Co.,  2210  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Alfred 
Cutler,  Morse  6-  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Motors  Distributing 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Motors  Distributing  Co,  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

We  would  be  more  than  glad  to  send  you  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  brochure  which  tells  much  more 
about  the  ROAMER  than  is  possible  here.  A 
request  will  bring  it  to  you. 

BARLEY  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Streator,  Illinois 


Where  Your  Dreams  Come  True 

— in  Frocks  and  Wraps 


Street,  Afternoon  or  Evening  Wear 

Real  model  gowns  and  wraps,  made  by  the 
famous  French  and  American  modistes  for 
exhibition,  to  show  the  latest  or  advanced 
Parisienne  modes,  sold  to  you  for  just  about 
one-half  their  value.  A  wonderful  array 
at  our  modest  little  shop. 


Prices,  $20  up 
Two  Gowns  for  the  Usual  Price  of  One 

No  two  alike.  Faultless  workmanship.  Not  worn 
or  even  shop  worn.  Call  and  see  them.  You're 
never  urged  to  buy. 


MAXQfl  -Hockl  Corns 

1787  BROADWAY 'T4&ra  ST.  MEY/YORK. 


ESTAE 


Mother  is  using  the  soap  she  believes  to  be  best,  not 
only  for  shampooing,  but  also  for  the  children's  bath. 
She  knows,  as  her  mother  did,  that 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

is  pure  and  clean,  and  cleanses  thoroughly,  but  very 
gently. 


•f  At  Christmas-tide  .the  ^kddest  pifl  , 
Er-  Kervvour  turtle  -dove  ,     -»• 
A  puppy  dos?,o.puwy  coL 
rroroyou  to  Ker  with  love'.'  _, 


Ar\d  roitvdyou  !  They're 

*  POGL&ND 


Stop  Where  You  Are! 

If  you  want  The  Theatre  Calendar 
for  1917,  turn  to  page  3 
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PLAYS  WORTH   WHILE 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  and  there- 
fore just  the  expert  needed  at  this 
critical  juncture. 

Left  alone  with  the  Mayoress, 
Hotchkiss  desperately  informs  her 
that  he,  the  snob,  loves  her,  his  in- 
ferior, adding:  "My  intentions  are 
not  honorable.  Scream.  Ring  the 
bell.  Have  me  turned  out  of  the 
house."  Instead  of  screaming,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  George  reveals  to  Hotch- 
kiss the  fact  that  he  would  not  en- 
joy Leo's  company  if  he  were  mar- 
ried to  her,  and  suggests  that  he  be- 
come the  "friend  of  the  family"  in 
her  own  household.  As  for  her  hus- 
band: 

MRS.  GEORGE.  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I 
love  him.  He's  my  husband,  you  know. 
But  if  I  got  anxious  about  George's  health, 
and  I  thought  it  would  nourish  him,  I 
would  fry  you  with  onions  for  his  break- 
fast and  think  nothing  of  it.  George  and 
I  are  good  friends.  George  belongs  to  me. 
Other  men  may  come  and  go;  but  George 
goes  on  forever. 

HOTCHKISS.  Yes:  a  husband  soon  be- 
comes nothing  but  a  habit.  Listen:  I  sup- 
pose this  detestable  fascination  you  have 
for  me  is  love. 

MRS.  GEORGE.  Any  sort  of  feeling  for  a 
woman  is  called  love  nowadays. 

HOTCHKISS.     Do  you  love  me? 

MRS.  GEORGE  (promptly).     My  love  is  not 

?uite  so  cheap  an  article  as  that,  my  lad. 
wouldn't  cross  the  street  to  have  another 
look  at  you — not  yet.  I'm  not  starving  for 
love  like  the  robins  in  winter,  as  the  good 
ladies  you're  accustomed  to  are.  You'll 
have  to  be  very  clever,  and  very  good,  and 
very  real,  if  you  are  to  interest  me.  If 
George  takes  a  fancy  to  you,  and  you 
amuse  him  enough,  I'll  just  tolerate  you 
coming  in  and  out  occasionally  for — well, 
say  a  month.  If  you  can  make  a  friend  of 
me  in  that  time  so  much  the  better  for 
you.  If  you  can  touch  my  poor  dying 
heart  even  for  an  instant,  I'll  bless  you, 
and  never  forget  you.  You  may  try — if 
George  takes  to  you. 

HOTCHKISS.  I'm  to  come  on  liking  for 
the  month? 

MRS.  GEORGE.  On  condition  that  you 
drop  Mrs.  Reginald. 

Hotchkiss  balks  at  throwing  over 
Leo  after  Leo  has  thrown  over  Reg- 
inald for  him ;  but  Mrs.  George's 
orders  are  unmistakable. 

When  Hotchkiss  kisses  Mrs. 
George,  she  defends  herself  vigor- 
ously with  a  chair  and  forbids  him 
her  house.  Hotchkiss  then  outwits 
her  in  a  duel  of  words  by  threaten- 
ing to  reveal  the  fact  that  she  is 
the  writer  of  certain  anonymous  love 
letters  to  the  bishop,  in  which  she 
has  made  an  assignation  with  him  in 
Heaven,  and  she  pursues  him  with  a 
poker.  Mrs.  George  herself  con- 
fesses to  the  bishop  and  suddenly 
lapses  into  a  state  of  clairvoyance. 

SOAMES    (whispering).     Is  she  inspired? 

THE   BISHOP.      Marvellous.     Hush. 

MRS.  GEORGE.  I  have  earned  the  right 
to  speak.  I  have  dared:  I  have  gone 
through:  I  have  not  fallen  withered  in  the 
fire:  I  have  come  at  last  out  beyond,  to 
the  back  of  Godspeed? 

THE  BISHOP.  And  what  do  you  see 
there,  at  the  back  of  Godspeed? 

SOAMES  (hungrily).  Give  us  your  message. 

MRS.  GEORGE  (with  intensely  sad  re- 
proach). When  you  loved  me  I  gave  yo  i 
the  whole  sun  and  stars  to  play  with.  I 
gave  you  eternity  in  a  single  moment, 
strength  of  the  mountains  in  one  clasp  of 
your  arms,  and  the  volume  of  all  the  seas 
in  one  impulse  of  your  souls.  A  moment 
only;  but  was  it  not  enough?  Were  you 
not  paid  then  for  all  the  rest  of  your 
struggle  on  earth?  Must  I  mend  your 
clothes  and  sweep  your  floors  as  well?  Was 
it  not  enough:  I  paid  the  price  without 
bargaining:  I  bore  the  children  without 
flinching:  was  that  a  reason  for  heaping 
fresh  burdens  on  me?  I  carried  the  child 
in  my  arms:  must  I  carry  the  father  too: 
When  I  opened  the  gates  of  paradise,  were 
you  blind?  was  it  nothing  to  you?  When 
all  the  stars  sang  in  your  ears  and  all  the 
winds  swept  you  into  the  heart  of  heaven, 
were  you  deaf?  were  you  dull?  was  I  no 
more  to  you  than  a  bone  to  a  dog?  Was 
it  not  enough?  We  spent  eternity  together; 
and  you  ask  me  for  a  little  lifetime  more. 
We  possessed  all  the  universe  together; 
and  you  ask  me  to  give  you  my  scanty 
wages  as  well.  I  have  given  you  the  great- 
est of  all  things;  and  you  ask  me  to  give 
you  little  things.  I  gave  you  your  own 
soul:  you  ask  me  for  my  body  as  a  play- 
thing. Was  it  not  enough  ?  What  it  not 
enough? 

SOAMES.  Do  you  understand  this,  my 
lord? 

THE  BISHOP.  I  have  that  advantage  OTer 
you,  Anthony,  thanks  to  Alice.  (He  takes 
Mrs.  George's  hand.)  Your  hand  is  very 
cold.  Can  you  come  down  to  earth?  Do 
you  remember  who  I  am,  and  who  you  are? 

MRS.  GEORGE.  It  was  enough  for  me. 
I  did  not  ask  to  meet  you — to  touch  you — 
(the  Bishop  quickly  rtliasts  k*r  kant). 


When  you  spoke  to  my  soul  years  ago  from 
your  pulpit,  you  opened  the  doors  of  my 
salvation  to  me;  and  now  they  stand  open 
forever.  It  was  enough:  I  have  asked  you 
for  nothing  since:  I  ask  you  for  nothing 
now.  I  have  lived:  it  is  enough.  I  have 
had  my  wages;  and  I  am  ready  for  my 
work.  I  thank  you  and  bless  you  and 
leave  you.  You  are  happier  in  that  than 
I  am;  for  when  I  do  for  men  what  you 
did  for  me,  I  have  no  thanks,  and  no  bless- 
ing: I  am  their  prey;  and  there  is  no  rest 
from  their  loving  and  no  mercy  from  their 
loathing. 

THE  BISHOP.  You  must  take  us  as  we 
are,  Mrs.  Collins. 

SOAMES.  No.  Take  us  as  we  are  capable 
of  becoming. 

MRS.  GEOCRE.  Take  me  as  I  am:  I  ask 
no  more. 

By  kissing  her  hand  Hotchkiss  at 
length  succeeds  in  bringing  the 
Mayoress  back  to  the  normal.  There- 
upon Sykes  and  Edith  return,  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  slipped 
away  and  got  married,  after  all,  the 
bridegroom  having  first  insured  him- 
self against  libel  risks  in  which  his 
wife's  utterances  might  involve  him. 

Meanwhile,  Leo  has  visited  Reg- 
inald's lodgings  and  found  them  in 
a  deplorable  state  as  a  result  of  his 
lack  of  a  wife.  She  is  resolved  that 
he  must  go  home  with  her  and  be 
taken  care  of.  When  Rejjie  refuses 
to  be  adopted  by  Hotchkiss,  the  lat- 
ter declares  his  passion  for  Mrs. 
George. 


THE   SIXTY   CLUB 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

who  stop  to  applaud  the  famous 
tenor  or  the  band — one  isn't  quite 
certain  which. 

The  favorite  of  the  opera  house 
boasts  that  he  is  the  worst  dancer  in 
the  Sixty — a  vain  boast  because  he 
isn't;  but  every  lady  present  seems 
delighted  to  win  him  for  a  partner. 

The  band  is  playing  "Irish  Rose" 
now,  and  "Hitchy"  who  is  star  cut- 
up  of  the  club,  to-night  suddenly  de- 
serts his  partner  and  begins  to  sing 
the  popular  ditty,  all  the  dancers  halt 
and  applaud  and  then  some  one — per- 
haps it  is  Mr.  Hitchcock  himself, 
starts  a  call  for  Chauncey  Olcott. 
who  originated  the  song. 

"Olcott,  Olcott,  we  want  Olcott," 
brings  Mr.  Olcott  to  the  fore  blush- 
ing like  a  debutante,  and  he  sings 
the  ballad  and  follows  with  another 
and  another  of  his  favorite  Irish 
ditties  as  encore  after  encore  greers 
his  efforts.  Lady  Colebrook  slyly 
starts  a  few  Irish  jig  steps,  the  band 
strikes  up  a  rollicking  reel  and  every- 
body is  off  again  in  a  jolly  dance  to 
a  medley  of  all  the  tunes  of  old  Erin. 

If  there  is  a  single  step  in  reel,  jig, 
fling  or  hornpipe  that  isn't  remem- 
bered by  Mr.  Olcott  or  Laurette  Tay- 
lor, George  M.  Cohan  supplies  it  or 
perhaps  his  Honor  the  Mayor  foots 
it  off.  Was  there  ever  such  a  party  ? 
Distinguished  guests  from  Paris  and 
London  say  not,  but  the  habitues  of 
the  Club  seem  to  think  that  one 
dance  differs  not  from  another  in 
glory  and  gayety. 

All  is  laughter  and  happiness ;  not 
one  of  the  stars  at  present  shining 
in  the  local  horizon  is  absent  and 
every  player  present  is  at  his  very 
gayest  because  he  is  certain  that  he 
is  understood  and  by  no  means 
liable  to  misinterpretation  in  his 
freedom  and  gayety.  Billie  Burke, 
who  first  met  her  husband,  Florenz 
Ziegfeld,  at  the  Sixty,  is  dancing 
with  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  is 
closer  to  President  Wilson  than  any 
other  New  Yorker. 

Popular  novelists  are  dancing  with 
fascinating  actresses  who  chatter 
wisely  about  "Mr.  Britling''  and  other 
books  of  the  hour,  graciously  meet- 
ing the  authors  of  best  sellers  on 
their  own  ground.  Yachtsmen  and 
captains  of  finance  whirl  through  the 
newest  dance  with  feminine  drama- 
tists and  handsome  actors  are  dem- 
onstrating the  intricacies  of  the  lat- 
est steps  to  titled  guests  whose  mis- 
sion to  America  is  one  of  gracious 
mercy  to  the  soldiers  who  fight 
humanity's  battles  in  France. 
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FOOTLIGHT   FASHIONS 

(Continued  from  page  62) 
"Will  you  please  go  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  Theatre  and  copy  Miss 
Mayo's  Sultana  dress  for  me?" 
Thus  telephoned  a  smart  matron 
whose  box  at  the  opera  is  always  a 
fashion  show  of  the  latest  chic  to 
Mollie  O'Hara.  Now  nothing  irks  a 
modiste  of  Mme.  O'Hara's  originality 
more  than  to  be  asked  to  copy  a 
costume  she  herself  has  not  created. 
But  what  can  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker do  when  a  woman  who  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  at  her  establish- 
ment every  season  makes  a  request? 
I  must  say  that  so  wonderful  is 
Miss  Wycherly's  acting  it  required 
two  visits  to  the  play  before  the  artist 
could  concentrate  on  the  gown.  Em- 
broidered Philippine  gauze  is  the  ma- 
terial employed  for  the  foundation 
of  this  frock  and  it  is  worn  with  an 
embroidered  tunic  of  net  with  bold 
applique  of  velvet  combined  with 
vari-colored  spangles  and  rhinestones. 
Touches  of  jet  are  employed  to  give 
the  note  of  black  that  gives  dignity 
to  the  combination,  and  the  deep 
angel  sleeves  oddly  fall  into  the  train 
at  the  back  with  a  grace  that  is  seen 
at  a  glance  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  A  narrow  line  of  the  em- 
broidery is  used  as  a  finish  to  the 
under  slip  at  the  hem,  giving  point 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  Philippine 
needle  work  above  it.  The  skirt  is 
longer  than  is  usually  seen  this  sea- 
son, and  with  its  pleasing  effect  of 
richness  and  grace  "Sultana,"  as  a 
descriptive  term  quite  well  applies  to 
the  costume. 

A  number  of  very  beautiful  cos- 
tumes have  been  ordered  for  the 
Xew  Year  ball  of  the  Sixty  Club, 
where  handsome  stage  favorites  love 
to  dance  in  their  newest  frocks. 
Margaret  Mayo  has  selected  a  very 
lovely  frock  of  gold  gauze  to  match 
her  blonde  hair. 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charlest  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk— Orchestra  of  Soloists 
— Open  All  Year  Around — Noted  for  Cuisine- 
Excellent  Serrice— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


Hotel  Imperial 

Broadway  and  32nd  St. 

New  York 
600  Rooms  single  or  en  suite 

Try  Our  Popular  Priced 
Restaurants 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dance  daily 

Sunday  excepted,  4  to  9  P.M. 

Write  for  Booklet  containing 
Map  of  New  York  City 

WILLARD  D.  ROCKEFELLER 

Manager 


BOLD  IN  COLORING     ENDLESS  IN  DESIGN 
RAVISHING  IN  BEAUTY 


Shantung  silk — shown  now  for 
the  first  time. 

is  made  in  a  new  way!     Dyed  in   the 
Thread  before  weaving, 
has  the  exquisite  Bright  Silk  appearance 
and  touch  which  Shantungs  have  always 
lacked. 

II  other  Shantungs  ever  before  shown  look  like 
linen  in  comparison  with  YoSan. 

YoSan    is   made    in   an   endless   variety   of  bold   patterns   and 
cole  ings—including  the  most  unusual  ribbon  striped  SPORT 

be™6,"!'  fe^d^t^r^^*"*  "  """P6111"" 


™np.  plain   8hade3   to   match   the 

ground-color   of   the    Fancies   to   be   used    in    combinations-at 
achievement  not  procurable  in  any  other  Shantung  fabric 

SPORT 


For  Sale  by  the  yard  in  all  better  class  stores, 
also  in  smartest  models  in  ready-to-wear 
departments  and  leading  specialty  shops. 


uounas  the  n&lejor  Mie  Jmv  ueas&n 
wttln  Us  Splrii  of  the  \Ji 


wm 

ine  house  ihai  ^-^ 


has  always    iven  {&  each 
season  ihe  Sil 


CREATORS    OF  SILKS  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

357  FOURTH  AVE.      H&SHH        NEW     YORK 
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Many  Who  Came  to 

Mme.  Rubinstein 

Were  Skeptical 

THEY  thought  it  impossible  for  any- 
one to  work  the  complexion  wonders 
that    this  European    S  p  e  c  i  a  1  i  s  t  e 
claimed  as  part  of  her  wonder-work 

For  they  judged  Mme.  Rubinstein's  abil' 
ity  by  their  experience  at  the  hands  of  so- 
called  "Beauty  Doctors,"  who  not  only 
had  failed  utterly  to  bring  back  fadirg 
beauty,  but  had  even  left  additional 
blemishes — a  wrinkled  neck,  or  loose, 
baggy  cheeks — additional  lines  and 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes.  These  ladies 
were  skeptical — 

FOR  NEVER  BEFORE  HAS  THERE  EVER 
BEEN  ANY  ONE  LIKE  MME.  RUBINSTEIN 

Mme.  Rubinstein  has  proved  that  prac- 
tically every  complexion  requires  different 
treatment  and  in  this  connection  she  uses 
the  most  careful  discrimination.  By  this 
method  she  has  revolutionized  Beauty 
Culture.  Consultations  are  free  and  after 
careful  examination  of  your  skin,  the  best 
advice  will  be  given  regarding  its  care  and 
improvement.  If  you  too  have  doubted, 
doubt  no  longer  —  visit  this  European 
Specialiste  who  is  attendant  to  Royalty 
and  Beauty  Advisor  to  fashionable  women 
the  world  over. 

The  following  preparations  are  for 
home  use  and  obtainable  by  mail : 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN  FOOD 

Restores,  stimulates  and  preserves  the  skin, 
wards  off  wrinkles,  looseness  and  flabiness.  It 
promotes  the  renewal  of  skin-cells,  and  thus 
stands  for  skin-health  and  youth  fulness. 
VALAZE  clears  the  skin  of  tan,  freckles  and 
sallowuess,  and  thus  makes  the  complexion  fine 
and  faultless.  VALAZE  may  be  had  direct  from 
Mme.  Rubinstein  at  $1.1)0,  $2.00  and  $6.0u  a  jar. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste 

Re6nes  coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasi- 
ness,  blackheads,  and  reduces  enlarged  pores. 
Used  in  place  of  soap.  Price,  $1.00,  $2. DO 
and  $5.00. 

Valaze  Liquidine 

Overcomes  greasiness  and  "shine"  of  the  skin, 
and  undue  flushing  of  nose  and  face.  Gives  a 
cool,  fair  and  mat  appearance  to  the  com- 
plexion. Helps  to  overcome  open  pores  and 
blackheads.  Price  J&1.5U.  $2.75  and  $5.50  a  bottle. 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly 

This  is  a  new  astringent  balm  which  consoli- 
dates and  makes  firm  loose  and  flabby  tissue. 
The  tightening  and  smoothing  out  of  the  skin 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes  and  under  the  chin 
which  it  accomplishes  is  really  wonderful, 
Price,  $1.50  and  $3.0o  a  bottle. 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder 

In  five  tints:  flesh,  rose,   cream,    rachel  and 

white,  for  greasy  moist  skins,  also  for  normal 

skins. 

Novena  Pomlre,  in  five  tints,  for  dry  skins. 

Price,  tl.OO,  $2.5U  and  $4.50  a  box. 

Valaze  Vein  Lotion 

Nearly  every  woman  when  examining  her  face 
will  find  on  it  small,  wavy  red  lines,  especially 
on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks, 
caused  by  broken  and  congested  veins,  notice- 
able with  the  cold  weather.  Valaze  Vein 
Loti  on  is  the  only  preparation  known  in  the 
world  used  in  such  instances.  Price  $3.00,  $5.('0 
and  $10.1  MI. 

FOR  DOUBLE  CHIN 
Valaze  Reducing  Jelly  (price,  H. So  and 
$3.00)   also  the   Valaze    Keduciii^   Soap 

(price,  $1.25  a  cake)  are  the  two  most  effective 
preparations  to  remove  a  double  chin  as  well 
as  superfluous  fat,  and  to  restore  beauty  of  line 
to  face  and  throat. 

A  copy   of   Madame   Rubinstein's  booklet, 

"Beauty  in  the  Making/'  will  be  sent  on 

receipt  of  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


PARIS 

255  Rue  St.Honon? 


LONDON.  W. 

24  Crafton  Slreet 


Chicago  :  Mile.  Lola  Ueekman,  30 Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

Ran  Francisco:  Miss  Ida  Martin,  177  Post 
St.  and  Grant  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:    Mm".  Rose  Schachman. 
2536  West  Somerset  Street. 
New  Orleans:     Mrs.  C.  V.   Butler,    8c>17 
Ziniple   Street. 


THE  JULIAN   ELTlNGl 
OF  CHINA 

(Continued  from  page   36) 

of  the  "lady  with  the  golden  lily  feet." 
for  no  princess  of  the  period  would 
have  had  large  or  natural  feet.  Those 
of  Cha  Pih  Yung  were  in  plain  view 
of  the  audience,  bound  with  golden 
bands  and  encased  in  golden  slip- 
pers. I  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine them  closely  on  the  stage  after 
the  performance  and  they  appeared 
to  be  about  two-and-one-half  or  three 
inches  long. 

Julian  Eltinge  has  been  known  to 
complain  of  the  ''iron  harness"  that 
circles  his  waist  during  his  exhibi- 
tion, but  the  discomfort  of  this  must 
be  nothing  to  the  agony  of  the 
Chinese  impersonator  of  women.  Cha 
actually  walked  on  the  tips  of  three 
toes  for  a  period  extending  well  over 
four  hours.  He  pulls  his  heel  back 
and  up  into  a  cylinder  binding,  per- 
mitting only  the  points  of  his  toes 
to  reach  the  sta'ge — and  these  are 
bound  so  tightly  that  circulation  of 
the  blood  seems  impossible.  Yet  he 
shows  no  signs  of  pain  and  has  ac- 
quired the  "grace"  of  the  "lily  foot 
women,"  still  admired  by  the  Chinese 
who  will  not  admit  that  binding  of 
the  feet  is  a  barbarous  custom. 

Cha  Pih  Yung  chants  his  lines  in 
an  amazing  falsetto  voice  that  is 
laughable  to  a  Western  auditor,  but 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  "tradi- 
tions." All  the  other  men  who  enact 
women's  roles  do  likewise.  It  would 
not  be  "in  the  picture"  for  them  to 
wear  female  costumes,  take  the  parts 
of  princess  heroines  and  recite  their 
lines  in  a  sepulchral  basso.  But  Cha 
becomes  funnier  still  when  he  sings. 
Many  famous  singers  have  been  com- 
pared to  nightingales.  Similar  com- 
parison would  bring  Cha  into  com- 
petition with  a  young  pig  of  lusty 
lungs  when  it  has  not  been  fed  for 
twenty-four  hours. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  THE  WIG 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
informal  requirements.  Perhaps  no 
other  actress  on  the  American  stage 
has  so  long  and  so  consistently  ap- 
peared in  her  own  tresses  as  has 
Margaret  Anglin.  From  her  profes- 
sional debut  in  "Shenandoah"  in 
1904  to  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan" 
in  1914,  Miss  Anglin  has  dressed  her 
stage  portrayals  in  her  own  brown 
and  abundant  hair.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  her  "Peter  Pan"  and 
"L'Aiglon"  interpretations  Maude 
Adams  has  clung  to  her  native  locks, 
and  feminine  stars  of  Broadway's 
present  season  lilie  Margaret  Illing- 
ton,  Laurette  Taylor,  Henrietta  Cros- 
man,  Hilda  Spong,  Ruth  Chatterton, 
Marjorie  Rambeau,  Emma  Dunn  and 
Elsie  Ferguson  employ  no  other  hair 
than  their  very  own. 

David  Warfield  is  "The  Music 
Master"  in  his  natural  iron-grey 
head-covering.  All  of  the  younger 
men  of  prominence,  except  those  who 
are  secretly  bald  and  hide  their 
sparsity  of  thatch  on  and  off  the 
boards,  under  an  improving  toupee, 
place  no  reliance  on  wig  witchery  to 
get  their  character  delineations  across 
the  footlights.  Among  old-time  act- 
ors the  wigs  in  which  they  have 
scored  are  treasured  as  a  connoisseur 
treasures  his  rarities  of  art. 

Says  Frank  Tinney,  in  humorous 
eulogy  of  the  notoriously  bald  De 
Wolf  Hopper :  "He  hasn't  a  mean 
hair  in  his  head,"  and  it  must  be 
consoling  to  the  latter  comedian  that 
he  is  not  alone  among  his  fellow 
professionals  in  his  skull  nudity. 
The  foundations  of  Matineedom 
would  be  shaken  asunder  if  the  mas- 
culine adored  ones  were  compelled, 
some  brilliant  day  and  at  the  point 
of  a  howitzer,  to  parade  down  Broad- 
way hatless  and  in  the  naked  head 
reality  revealed  by  their  discreet 
shaving  mirrors.  The  sale  of  the 
pride-saving  toupee  for  private  use 
among  actors  from  twenty-six  to 


sixty  is,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  re- 
sponsible for  the  vitality  of  the  wig 
industry.  I  shrink  from  telling  it, 
but  soon  or  late  the  devastating  fact 
must  out  and  therefore  why  not  here 
and  now  ?  Listen :  forty  per  cent, 
of  our  actors  are  bald ! 

And  the  blessed  ladies?  Does 
loveliness  on  the  stage  enhance  itself 
wigwise?  In  the  immortal  phrase 
of  my  wigster  informant,  "Yes  and 
no."  Yes,  when  her  natural  color- 
ing runs  counter  to  that  demanded 
by  an  author  for  his  heroine,  or  the 
lady  interpreter  wears  a  wig  in  some 
modern,  non-period  play  just  to  pro- 
tect her  own  hair  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  quick  waving,  and  No, 
when  she  is  cast  for  an  eccentric  or 
character  part.  The  really  great  ac- 
tress is  content  to  make  herself 
hideous  if  in  doing  so  she  can  pre- 
sent a  living  type  and  picture  that 
will  bring  a  responding  thrill,  shudder 
or  round  of  applause  from  her  au- 
dience. And  nothing  aids  so  effect- 
ively in  the  distortion  of  face  and 
figure  as  a  wig  well-chosen  to  that  end. 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 

The  present  extraordinary  musical 
season,  extraordinary  in  the  sense  of 
the  high  standard  of  art  maintained 
by  the  performers,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  concerts  to 
be  given,  directs  attention  to  the 
vehicle  which  the  large  majority  of 
artists  use  for  the  expression  of 
their  art. 

Scan  the  programs  of  the  principal 
musical  events  and  you  will  find  that 
wherever  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  the  world  of  music  are  mentioned, 
the  term  "Steinway  piano  used"  is 
synonymous.  Back  of  it  all  there 
must  be  a  reason,  because  such  ar- 
tists as  Paderewski,  Josef  Hofmann, 
Teresa  Carreno,  Percy  Grainger, 
Fritz  Kreisler,  Mischa  Elman,  John 
McCormack,  Schumann-Heink,  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar,  Johanna  Gadski,  Julia 
Gulp,  are  above  commercial  consid- 
erations in  choosing  the  piano  upon 
which  they  use. 

It  is  the  unlimited  resourcefulness 
of  the  Steinway  piano  which  makes 
it  pre-eminently  the  choice  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists.  The  sever- 
est test  of  power  and  endurance  is 
naturally  given  by  the  pianist  through 
two  hours  of  recital.  He  caresses 
and  thunders,  alternately,  and  to 
each  of  the  varying  moods  of  the 
performer  at  a  piano  recital  the 
piano  must  respond. 

Therefore,  where  the  instrument, 
under  the  hands  of  the  pianist,  is  the 
sole  vehicle  of  expression,  it  serves, 
in  the  case  of  the  performer  on  the 
stringed  instrument,  or  the  vocalist, 
like  the  pigment  in  the  realization  of 
the  painter's  conception,  as  a  subtle, 
forceful  and  indispensible  adjunct. 
It  must  convey  that  variety  of  tone 
color  and  gradation  in  dynamics  so 
necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  classics  by  the  performer. 


A  FAMOUS  "OLD  WOMAN" 
OF  OUR  STAGE 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
"Why,  no,"  cried  Miss  Dunn,  "the 
dream  was  just  coming  true.  For 
Angie  has  proved  to  be  the  girl  with 
a  splendid  mission.  Don't  you  see 
how  fine  and  high  a  privilege  it  is 
to  be  allowed  to  play  a  role  -that 
brings  courage  and  sunshine  into  fal- 
tering and  clouded  hearts? 

Could  any  woman  or  any  artist  wish 
a  better  thing  than  to  send  men  and 
women  who  bring  tired  hearts  to  the 
theatre  out  of  the  playhouse  with 
the  sound  of  simging  in  their  hearts 
and  the  vision  of  a  happy  to-morrow 
after  the  day  of  troubled  storm? 
That's  more  than  I  dreamed  of,  and 
it  is  what  this  dear  old  Angie  mes- 
sages to  her  audience.  Sunshine 
after  storm;  peace  after  strife  and 
discord,  surely  no  dream  could  end 
more  beautifully!" 


FACE  POWDER 


DANGEROUS  COUNTERFEITS 

Are  on  the  Market 

LADIES  BEWARE! 

Buy  LABLACHE  FACE  POWDER 
of  reliable  dealers.  Be  sure  and  get 
the  genuine.  \Vomen  \vho  know 
frankly  say — "I  have  trifii  other  fare 
powders,  but  I  me  Lablache. " 

The  Standard  for  over  forty  years. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink,  Cream.  50c.  a 
box,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Over 
two  million  boxes  sold  annually.  Send 
lOc.  for  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumeri, 

Hi-!.!.  :.:;.  1'25  Kingston  St.,  Hoaton,  Mass. 


The  Cold  That 
Comes  from  Being 
Overheated 

is  often  checked 
byLuden's.  Re- 
lieves dry ness 
in  the  throat. 
Sweetens  the 
breath. 

«!.  In  the  Yellow 
b  Package—  5c 
S    WM.  H.  LUDEN 

t^_  READING 


LUDENS 

M£ANNDYL  COUGH  DROPS 


Geraldine  Farrar  Says: 

/  have  used  Kosmeo  Cream  and  Powder,  alto  your  Skin 
Food  for  many  years,  and  like  them  very  much.'''' 

KOSMEO 


Cream  &  Powder 

are  used  hv  thousands  of  the 
world'amostbeaudful  women, 

t'i  keep  the  skin  clear,  fresh 
and  velvety.  Kosmeo  1'owder 
adheres  well  andi  s  invisible. 
Three  shades  — flesh,  white 
and  brunette.  Price  50  cents 
at  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
Prao  Qamnloo  of  Kosmeo 

rree  oampies  c^m  ami 

Kosmeo  Face  Powder  with 40- 
pa-e  book,  "Aids  to  Beauty." 
mailed  free  if  yon  enclose 
4  cents  for  postage. 
Mrs.  Gervalae  Grnhani 
44  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


His  Self  Respect  Restored 


¥7-    THE  TH 

KEELEY,  IREATMENT 

r—r  *or  ^"SX 


Liquor  and  Drug  Using 

"THOUSANDS  of  men  Have  teen  "put  on 
*     their  feet  again"  in  buriness  and  among 
their  associates  by  tSe  scientific  Keeley  Treat- 
ment.    Craving  for  liquor  or  drugs  is  removed 
without  confinement  or  nausea;  nature  is  aided 
in  restoring  normal  health.  This  original  Keeley 
Treatment    is    highly    endorsed    by    leading 
Americans.    Special  privacy  for  women. 
Write  for  confidential  information  to  any 
of  the  following  Keeley  Institutes 

Marion  Ind. 

Philadelphia,**. 

812  N   Broad  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4246  Fifih  Ave. 

Plalnfield,  Ind. 

Portland.  Me. 

Salt  Lake  City  JTtah 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

24'20  Webster  St. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

West  Haven.  Conn. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 
799  Niagara  St. 
Columbus  Ohio 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Dwight,  111. 
Graud  Rapids.  Mich. 
735  Ottawa  Ave.N.W. 
Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1919  E.  31st  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Lexington,  Ham, 


London,  England 
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What  is 
Clysmic? 

The  kind  of  sparkling 
table  water  that  is 
good  for  you ;  lithiated 
for  flavor  and  health. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't   accept   ordinary   waters, 


Insist  on  genuine 


The  Clyimic  Spn 
WAUKESHA, 


Cards  that 
Help  You 
Entertain 


A  *< 


SiX 


w 


HEN  successful  hostesses 
give  a  progressive   card 


party,  they  are  careful  to 
provide    cards    that    are    more 
than  a  mere  means  for  taking 
and  losing  tricks.     They  make  every 
deck  a  distinct  feature  of  the  occasion 
by  using  a  variety  of  the  newest  designs  in 


PLAYING     CARDS 

Congress  Cards  are  works  of  art.  Their  backs  are  reproductions  in 
full  color  and  gold  of  the  latest  high  class  paintings.  They  have  gold 
edges.  They  are  made  in  the  regular  size  and  in  the  dainty  French 
size.  They  are  superbly  finished  in  Air-Cushion  style.  They  come 
in  special  telescoped  boxes.  Money  cannot  produce  a  more  beauti- 
ful card,  yet  Congress  Cards  sell  regularly  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  all.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  newest  backs. 

Bicycle  Cards — For  General  Play — Favorites  in  homes  and  clubs 
the  world  over.  Ivory  or  Air-Cushion  finish.  Club  indexes.  Very 
reasonably  priced. 

Paine's  Card  Trays  —  For  all  duplicate  games. 
Ingeniously  designed.  Beautifully  finished. 
Every  purchaser  is  entitled  to  a  free  corre- 
spondence course  in  Whist.  It  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Satisfaction  guar- 
ds// M  anteed. Write  for  descriptive.illustrated  circular. 

You  Need  This  Book — New  revised  edition 
of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games".  Over 
300  games.  250  pages.  Substantially  bound. 
Mailed  postpaid  for  15  cents  in  stamps. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  H  4  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.       Toronto,  Canada 


*  ttie^Joilette 

COFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 

20  MULE 
TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath— it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


in 
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Amusing  women  read  VANITY  FAIR 

because  it  keeps  them  au  courant  of  all  the  things  one 
talks  about — the  gossip  of  the  theatre  and  opera — the  new 
movements  in  arts  and  letters — the  latest  in  sports  and 
salons — the  smartest  in  dogs  and  motors— the  gayest  in 
dances  and  fashions — the  latest  tip  on  where  to  dine,  to 
dance,  to  drop  in  for  cigarettes,  coffee  and  celebrities. 

Clever  men  read  VANITY  FAIR 

because  it  knows  the  world,  and  loves  it,  and  laughs 
at  it.  Because  it  is  too  witty  to  be  foolish  and  alto- 
gether too  wise  to  be  wise.  Because  it  isn't  afraid  to 
buy  the  best  work  of  our  young  writers,  artists  and 
dramatists.  And  because  it  prints  such  adorable  pic- 
tures of  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 

The  most  successful  of  the  new  magazines 

Take  your  favorite  theatrical  magazine;  add  your 
favorite  humorous  periodical;  stir  in  The  Sketch  and 
The  Taller  of  London  ;  pour  in  one  or  two  reviews 
of  modern  art ;  sprinkle  with  a  few  indoor  dances  and 
outdoor  sports;  dash  with  a  French  flavoring;  mix  in 
a  hundred  or  so  photographs,  portraits  and  sketches; 
add  a  dozen  useful  departments;  throw  in  a  magazine 
of  fashion  and  one  of  literature ;  season  with  the  frip- 
peries and  vanities  of  New  York — and  you  will  have 
VANITY  FAIR. 

If  you  would  be  "in  the  movement" 

a  month  before  it  has  become 
popular ;  dine  in  Bohemia  be- 
fore it  realizes  it  is  Bohemia 
and  charges  admission;  know 
what  to  see  at  the  theatre, 
hear  at  the  opera,  buy  at  the 
bookshop,  and  on  no  account 
miss  at  the  galleries — fill  in  and 
send  in  the  coupon  for  6  months 

of  VANITY  FAIR,  at  $1. 


dance  the  newest  dance 
Just  Say  to  Yourself 

"I  owe  it  to  my  family  and  friends  to 
go  through  life  with  my  mind  open  ; 
to  keep  my  sympathies  warm  ;  to  re- 
main in  constant  touch  with  the  new- 
eft  and  liveliest  influences  in  life.  I 
won't  be  stodfiy  !  I  won't  be  provin- 
cial! I  refuse  to  become — whether 
intellectually  or  socially — a  blight  at 
luncheon.  I  won'tkill  a  dinnerparty 
ttone  dead  ten  minutes  before  the 
entree.  Therefore,  I  will  risk  a  single 
dollar  and  subscribe  to  Vanity  Fair. 

25  cents  a  copy    $3  a  year 

Concte  Nast,  Publisher 
Frank  Crown  in  shield.  Editor 


SEEN   IN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  WINDOWS 


THE  very  latest  thing  in  eve- 
ning combs  and  pins  and  or- 
naments for  the  hair,  in  the 
greatest  variety.  High  Spanish  combs 
of  jet  intricately  carved  :  the  same  in 
what  is  called  "cut  crystal,"  that 
looks  iike  a  pearl  gray  shell  of  some 
sort  and  that  would  be  ideal  in  a 
soft  mass  of  gray  or  white  hair.  A 
pin  mounted  on  tortoise-shell  prongs, 
crescent-shaped  and  studded  with 
small  pink  brilliants — a  stunning  or- 
nament to  sparkle  in  a  dark  coiffure 
and  companion  a  pink  frock.  An- 
other of  sapphire-colored  brilliants 
with  a  touch  of  green  and  blue 
enamel  to  make  one  think  of  a  pea- 
cock eye.  A  comb  or  pin,  in  short, 
for  every  age  and  every  frock. 


and  preservation  of  articles  of  ap- 
parel that  had  made  such  a  jaunt 
down  through  the  years  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  coats  were  ceremo- 
nial garments,  taken  from  chests  only 
for  great  occasions  and  at  long  in- 
tervals and  returned  carefully  there- 
to. Actresses  and  society  women  are 
using  these  mandarin  coats — -in  fact 
have  been  for  some  time — for  break- 
fast and  lounging  robes,  combining 
the  three-quarter  coat  with  a  plaited 
Chinese  skirt  of  strips  of  silk  and 
embroidery.  Naturally  your  slippers 
with  such  a  costume  should  be  the 
regulation  Chinese  ones. 
*  *  * 

Fashion  is  not  going  to  permit  you 
to   get    through    the    season    without 


A   delicious  dancing  frock  of  light  blue  soiree  and  ruffles  of  white  lace. 

The    line    of    the    neck    and    the    tiny    puffed    sleeves    are    particularly 

recommended  to  your  attention 


A  most  charming  novelty — chaise 
longue  sets,  consisting  of  a  negligee, 
a  cover  with  deep  flounce  to  throw 
over  one,  a  pillow  with  a  deep 
flounce  to  tuck  in  behind  one,  and 
another,  round  and  puffy,  for  foot- 
stool— all  made  of  the  same  match- 
ing materials.  One  of  these  sets, 
particularly  stunning;,  was  of  supple 
silk  velvet  in  pale  blue,  each  piece 
embroidered  in  sprays  of  full-blown 
pink  roses.  Another  was  in  pale  blue 
silk,  another  in  pink,  one  in  crimson, 
one  in  yellow,  each  with  the  pink 

rose  embroidery. 

*      *      * 

Embroidered  Mandarin  coats  in 
blues  and  purples  and  scarlets,  no 
two  alike,  which  have  come  down 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
on  nearer  inspection  inside  I  mar- 
veled, incredulous,  at  the  freshness 


one  of  the  new  fans.  Even  if  you 
were  able  to  resist  the  siren  song  of 
those  big  ostrich  ones  that  first  ap- 
peared, you  wont  be  able  to  keep  on 
resisting  the  new  and  tempting 
shapes  and  colors.  Some  one  of 
them  is  going  to  catch  you  some- 
where. It  may  be  one  of  uncut 
ostrich,  dyed  in  a  marvellous  and 
indescribable  design  of  mottled  red, 
brown  and  green,  such  as  I  saw  in 
an  upper  Fifth  Avenue  window.  Or 
it  may  be  another  made  of  three  large 
pink  curled  ostrich  feathers,  each  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  on  a  tor- 
toise-shell handle.  If  it  isn't  either  of 
those,  you  will  be  caught  unawares 
by  a  fan  for  theatre  and  opera  use — 
a  fan  that  is  made  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  that  has  a  bag  cunningly  hidden 
in  its  insides  for  one's  change  and 
handkerchief  and  whatever. 
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3EI     ES 


9He  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TtinEnder&rtfBp 

Rofile  of  culture,  refinemeiit 
and  education  I 
TREFERD-eiiies& 


anu  other  aqardle. 
O          U 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  V&rfd 


Gold  Seal 

AMERICAS    FAVORITE 

Champagne 


A  wine  that  asks  your  favor  because  of  its 
quality.  Made  in  America  for  Americans. 
You  cannot  get  a  better  champagne  at  any  price. 

Two  Kinds:    Special  Dry  JUKI  Brut 

Gold  Seal  Ked-the  be«t  muirklliic  Uureundy  on  the  market 

Sold  everywhere  /"«<«'  on  having  it 

URBANA  WINE  CO..  URBANA,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Maker 


In  business  you  know  many  self- 
controlled  men.  Aren't  they  usually 
successful  ? 

And  away  from  business  won't  you 
find  them  moderate  in  other  things  ? 

It  is  for  just  such  men  that  we 
make  a  wonderfully  mild  and  mellow 
Whiskey  —  Wilson  —  Real  Wilson  — 
That's  All! 

The    Whiskey   for   which    we    invented   the    Non-Refillable  Bottle 


FREE  CLUB  RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mked  drinks.    Address  Wilson.  319  Fifih  Ave..  N.  Y.    That's  All! 


[Cl] 


Cooks  knocus  no  other 
duty  than  to  please^yoa 


In  the  Protective  Bottle 


»5rXnu£«     A  good  bottle  to  keep  good  whiskey  good. 


POMMERY 


Made  of  Choicest  Grapes  Exclusively 


FRANCIS  DRAZ  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  U.  S.,  24  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


CHARLES  FECHTER'S  DEBUT 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
Mr.  Fechter,  continuing  his   story, 
said :  "Though  greatly  moved  by  such 
an  offensive  proceeding,  I  replied  to 
Mr.   Wallack  as   follows: 

"My  dear  Wallack — I  fear  you  have  en- 
tirely mistaken  the  application  made  for  the 
part  of  Don  Salluste.  The  book  was  not 
sent  you  for  approval  but  for  study.  I 
would  no  more  dream  of  asking  your  sanc- 
tion for  casting  you  in  Don  Salluste  than 
I  would  beg  leave  to  cast  you  for  Joseph 
Surface. 

"I  regret  to  hear  you  do  not  like  the 
part  at  all.  It  is  the  best  part  of  the 
play;  and  I'd  much  rather  act  it  than  Ruy 
Bias  (an  experiment  we  can  try,  if  you 
like,  by  alternating  characters?). 

"But,  should  you  still  decline  to  assume 
the  part,  please  consider  your  services  use- 
less and  your  engagement  at  an  end  this 
very  week. 

"I   remain,   dear  Wallack,   yours   truly, 
"CHARLES   FECHTER." 

On  receipt  of  this  Mr.  Wallack 
wrote  as  follows: 

"Sir — I  consider  that  no  other  prefix  is 
necessary  after  your  letter  of  this  date.  I 
shall  have  no  further  correspondence  with 
you  in  relation  to  my  engagement  at  the 
Globe,  as  I  in  no  way  recognize  your 
right  to  interfere.  Mr.  Cheney  is  the  sole 
party  to  whom  I  am  engaged  and  to  whom 
I  shall  look  for  a  fulfillment  of  the  busi- 
ness contract  made.  Had  you  adhered  to 
the  agreement  understood  by  us,  or  had 
you  kept  your  word  as  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Cheney,  this  need  not  have 
occurred.  As  it  is,  I  decline  further  cor- 
respondence of  anv  nature  with  you. 
"Yours, 
"JAMES  W.  WALLACK." 

The  house  divided  against  itself 
was  about  to  fall,  and  Fechter  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  by  remaining  he 
would  be  jeopardizing  the  interests 
of  his  friend,  Cheney,  withdrew  from 
the  company.  In  his  note  of  resigna- 
tion he  said :  "I  had  no  other  views, 
in  assuming  the  management  of  the 
Globe,  than  the  benefit  of  art,  the 
wholesome  amusement  of  the  public 
and  the  pride  and  comfort  of  my 
hearty  friend,  Cheney.  The  experi- 
ment proving  tediously  useless,  in 
the  mean  and  petty  jealous  circle  I 
have  to  work  in,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
tire, bowing  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
public,  friends  of  the  press,  and  pa- 
trons, for  the  valuable  and  sustained 
support  they  have  given  me." 

In  the  controversy  between  Wal- 
lack and  Fechter,  Lester  Wallack 
took  sides  with  his  cousin  and  wrote 
"ndorsing  his  attitude.  In  reply 
Ti*ries  W.  wrote  Lester,  saying : 

"My  dear  Jack — Your  letter  gave  me 
great  satisfaction,  because  in  the  main  it 
took  the  same  ground  and  followed  the 
same  argument  that  I  myself  have  asserted 
in  the  controversy  between  Fechter  and 
Cheney  and  my  engagement.  The  fact  is 
Mr.  Chenev  is  in  a  scrape  with  Mr.  Fech- 
ter. He,  Mr.  Fechter,  receives  $2,700  per 
week  and  is,  I  presume,  secured  by  con- 
tract, the  sum  paid  to  him  for  his  party. 
Mr.  Fechter  has  no  respect  for  his  word 
and  is  inclined  to  ride  rough  shod  over 
everybody.  I,  for  one,  do  not  choose  to 
permit  him  to  do  so  and  I  think  I  am 
strong  enough  in  Boston  to  assert  my 
rights.  The  difficulty  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood all  over  town  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  the  best  of  it.  The  'Globe'  is  a 
decided  fizzle.  The  houses  are  bad  and 
Cheney's  pockets  will  be  very  much  lighter 
before  he  is  very  much  older.  I  encoun- 
tered Cheney  on  the  street  to-day.  He 
offered  his  hand  to  me.  I,  of  course,  took 
it.  and  told  him  in  very  plain  language  the 
false  position  in  which  he  placed  himself. 
Every  word  Mr.  Fechter  said  to  me,  Mr. 
Chenev  heard  and  knows  as  wel'  as  T  do 
how  his  promises  were  fulfilled.  There 
would  have  been  no  diffiru'ty  had  Mr. 
Fechter  sought  me  in  a  conciliatory  spirit — 
but  when  he  assumed  too  imich  manager 
over  me  after  all  he  had  <=aid,  I  was  not 
inclined  to  be  obedient.  The  whole  thing 
will  end  in  a  great  row  between  F.  &  Co., 
and  the  great  'Globe'  will,  like  an  'unsub- 
stantial pageant,  vanish  and  leave  not  a 
wrack  behind.'  I  felt  sorry  for  C.  for  I 
think  his  infatuation  for  the  'furriner'  has 
led  him  into  error  and  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve also  that  he  will  awaken  to  very  dis- 
agreeable sense  of  his  discomfiture." 

After  thanking  his  cousin  for  his 
attitude,  he  added  a  postscript  say- 
ing: 

"I  am  reminded  by  my  wife  of  something 
Mr.  Cheney  said  to  me  at  our  meeting  to- 
day. He  told  me  that  Fechter  said,  you 
said,  'When  you  come  to  act  at  my  theatre 
I  will  act  Don  Caesar,  Jim  will  act  Don 
Salluste  and  we  can  show  thereby  a  power- 
ful cast.'  I  think  you  did  not  say  so." 

As  a  matter  of  record  it  may  be 
stated  Fechter  never  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  Wallack's  Theatre. 


AND   ON  THE   OTHER   HAND 

(Continued  from  page   12) 
or  replaced.  It  takes  a  small  army  of 
skilled  women  just  to  keep  the  ward- 
robes   picked    up,    mended,    and    re- 
placed if  beyond  repair. 

In  winter  our  coal  bill  is  from 
$100  to  $300  a  week.  In  summer  our 
electricity  bill— always  enormous,  is 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  hundred  or 
more  electric  fans. 

Then  there  are  incidentals  enough 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  theatre 
to  swamp  the  average  prosperous 
business  man.  Paper  drinking  cups, 
filtered  drinking  water,  ice,  free  pins 
and  powders  in  the  ladies'  dressing 
room — the  public,  not  the  performers. 

You  see  a  doorman  outside  the 
theatre,  a  man  in  the  box  office,  a 
ticket  taker,  a  head  usher,  another 
usher,  the  orchestra  and  perhaps,  now 
;>nd  then,  a  glimpse  of  a  stage  hand. 
You  know  there  are  stage  hands.  But 
how  about  the  army  of  other  em- 
ployees you  never  see  ?  They  get  a 
living  wage — and  many  of  them  a 
mighty  good  living. 

Our  money  goes  out  in  every  im- 
aginable direction.  The  lithographer 
gets  much  of  it— the  newspapers  get 
a  lot  of  it,  and  amusement  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  has  to  pay  the 
highest  rates  of  any  advertising  in 
the  paper.  The  artists  who  make 
the  posters,  who  design  our  adver- 
tising, get  big  money  for  their  work. 
It  cost  us  a  thousand  dollars  not  long 
ago  for  one  small  set  of  poster  de- 
signs. 

Remember  this  is  not  a  whine.  I 
do  not  believe  any  producer  thinks 
of  putting  up  a  whine  at  the  high 
cost  of  everything  and  the  world- 
without-end  stream  of  bills  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  But  it  is 
an  attempt  to  convince  people  who 
think  the  producing  game  is  all  prof- 
it that  the  outgo  is  heavy  and  con- 
stant and  that  only  a  certain  small 
part  of  every  dollar  that  comes 
toward  us  through  the  box  office 
window  is  our  own  profit. 


AMERICAN   DRAMATISTS 

(Continued  from  page  84) 
she  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Boston  Tea 
Partv,  and  in  sending  it  to  her  hus- 
band she  confessed  that  it  was  a  task 

"done  in  consequence  of  the  request  of  a 
much  respected  friend.  It  was  wrote  off 
with  little  attention....!  do  not  think  it 
has  sufficient  merit  for  the  public  eye." 

Bv  the  same  post,  she  sent  him 
another  scene  from  "The  Group." 

"Whatever  you  do  with  either  of  them 
("meaning  the  manuscripts)  you  will  doubt- 
less be  careful  that  the  author  is  not  ex- 
posed, and  hope  your  particular  friends 
will  be  convinced  of  t^e  propriety  of  not 
naming  her  at  present." 


COLUMBIA    RECORDS 

Maria  Barrientos.  who  was  the  one 
big  sensation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  season  of  1915-16,  has  sianed 
a  contract  to  make  voice-recordings 
exclusively  for  the  Columbia  Graph- 
ophone  Company. 

Mme.  Barrientos'  first  recordings 
include  her  great  triumphs,  the  fa- 
mous "Mad  Scene"  and  the  first-act 
aria.  "Silence  O'er  All,"  from  "Lu- 
cia," and  a  miraculous  hit  of  colora- 
tura work,  the  "Valse"  from  Gou- 
nod's "Mireille."  These  recordings 
are  issued  in  the  January  Columbia 
record  list  coincidently  with  another 
recording  by  Lazaro,  acclaimed  as 
the  greatest  tenor  of  the  age :  "Spirto 
Gentil,"  from  "La  Favorita." 

This  most  notable  record  an- 
nouncement also  includes  recordings 
by  Kathleen  Parlow,  who  plays  the 
immortal  "Last  Rose  of  Summer." 
bv  Godowsky,  who  renders  Liszt's 
"Paraphrase  on  Rigoletto,"  by  Lucy 
Gates,  who  sings  two  coloratura 
gems,  and  by  Vernon  Stiles,  the  new 
American  tenor,  who  is  introduced 
with  "The  Sunshine  of  Your  Smile." 

Advt. 
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WALKING  IN  THE  MALL 


I'VE  discovered   something  new  in 
the  matter  of  interviews.      I  call  it 
the    peripatetic   or  walking    inter- 
view, and  I  can  assure  you  it's  one  of 
the  very  nicest.     It  happens  this  way. 
First    you   pick    out    a   young   and 
good-looking  actor  with  a  reputation 
for    knowing   how    to    wear    clothes, 
say  Mr.  Donald  MacDonald  of  "The 
Amber  Empress."     You  try  to  reach 


Mr,  Donald  MacDonald.  matinee  idol, 
shows  how  a  coat  should  look  around  the 
shoulder,  how  a  collar  should  fit  the  neck, 
how  perfectly  a  necktie  can  and  should  be 
tied. 


Mr.  MacDonald  on  the  telephone 
with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  give 
up  some  of  his  knowledge.  You  fail 
to  reach  him.  He  is  out  of  town, 
or  rehearsing  for  a  tour,  or  some- 
thing. Then  quite  unexpectedly  you 
collide  with  him  head  on  at  42nd 
Street.  You  nail  him  by  the  button- 
hole and  state  your  plea. 

"Will  he  give  a  short  interview? 
Say  how  he  manages  to  look  so  ex- 
traordinarily well  set-up  all  the  time. 
Oh,  and  any  small  tips  on  Fall 
styles." 

"He  most  cordially  will.  May  he 
'do  it  now'.... walk  a  wavs  with 


you: 


Apologetically.      "He's    tre- 


mendously busy." 

He  most  certainly  may.  That  will 
enable  you  to  have  all  the  prestige 
of  being  seen  walking  on  Broadway 
with  a  matinee  idol  deep  in  earnest 
and  yet  animated  conversation.  And 
nobody  knows  that  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  is  concerned  with 
clothes.  You  now  begin  to  see  the 
merits  of  this  type  of  interview. 

"Well,  how  about  starting  with  the 
new  overcoat  I'm  wearing,"  said 
Mr.  MacDonald.  A  Chesterfield,  I 
suppose  you'd  call  it.  It's  an  Oxford 
gray,  as  you  see,  which  I  don't  mind 
«aying  is  one  of  my  favorite  colors. 
And  here's  something  I've  found. 
Oxford  gray  gives  much  the  same 
effect  as  black  without  being  so 
dead  and  doesn't  show  the  dust  half 
so  much." 

The    Chesterfield,    which    was    ex- 


tremely smart  and  quite  the  latest 
thing,  I  noted,  came  just  to  the 
knees,  had  a  slight  fit-in  at  the  waist 
and  slash  pockets  on  either  side  the 
front  just  below. 

"Outside  of  grays  I  stick  closely 
to  blues  and  black,"  continued  Mr. 
MacDonald.  "No  browns....!  be- 
lieve that  brown  should  only  be  worn 
by  men  who  are  pretty  ruddy. 

"I  believe  also  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  length  of  line.  If  he 
hasn't  got  it  naturally  he  should  go 
to  a  good  tailor  and  have  it  tricked 
for  him.  American  tailors  are  the 
best.  They  use  just  enough  of  the 
English  repression  to  take  away — 
shall  we  say — the  Broadway  glare. 

"It's  rather  easier  to  say  off-hand 
what  not  to  wear  than  what  to.... I 
know  a  lot  of  sartorial  impossibili- 
ties. Among  them  are  colored 
derbies,  purple  suits,  monocle  ribbons, 
velvet  trimmings  and  jet  buttons  on 
evening  clothes,  stocks  and  sport 
shirts." 

Mr.  MacDonald  hims-elf  never 
wears  any  jewelry,  but  acknowledges 
this  is  merely  a  personal  prejudice. 
"Perhaps,"  he  says  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "because  my  father  is  a 
jeweler."  By  way  of  being  a  shoe- 
maker's child,  we  agreed.  But  jewelry 
is  superfluous,  anyway,  when  your 
brown  boots  are  immaculate;  when 
your  collar  is  exactly  right  and  fits 
your  neck  to  a  thread;  and  when  you 
have  mastered  that  tricky  little  art 
of  tying  a  necktie  that  makes  all  the 
difference  between  its  being  a  real 
necktie  and  no  necktie  at  all. 

Here  we  parted,  though  with  a 
meticulous  conscientiousness,  Mr. 
MacDonald  came  dashing  back  to  call 
after  me:  "Oh,  no  cuffs  on  trousers 
this  season !" 

Since  my  interview  I  have  learned, 
by  chance,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
by  way  of  being  a  bit  of  a  poet — as 
well  as  a  shoemaker's  child.  He  has 
done  some  charming  bits  of  verse. 

So  that  he  quite  breaks  the  pop- 
ular tradition  that  makes  a  poetic 
talent  and  immaculate  dressing  in- 
compatible. Poets  are  supposed  to 
wear  neglected  garments  and,  of 
course,  the  regulation  flowing  tie. 
Or,  since  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  believe, 
chooses  modestly  to  disclaim  his 
gift  and  explain  it  away  on  the 
grounds  of  extreme  youth — anyway, 
he  doesn't  employ  his  talent  any  more 
— perhaps  the  two  qualities  did  war 
with  each  other.  Perhaps  Mr. 
M'acdonald's  poetic  tendency  went 
into  his  dressing  and  explains  his 
charming  appearance. 

Any  of  you,  therefore,  who  has  a 
poetic  tendency,  may  have  to  decide 
in  which  form  he  will  present  it  to 
the  world.  I'm  rather  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Macdonald's  present  way,  for 
any  magazine  you  pick  up  is  filled 
with  verse,  but  how  seldom  you  see 
a  really  well-dressed  man! 
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SMILES- 


The  Mint  with  the  Smile  That  Wins 


They  're  sold  everywhere — tucked  in  a 
convenient,  dust-proof  tin  foil  package 


Four  Flavors 

Peppermint  Wintergreen 

Clove  Cinnamon 

THE  CERTIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 


You  know  them. 
Those  little  round 
tit-bits  of  mint 
candy  that  taste  so 
good  that  after 
you've  had  one 
you  want  another. 
The  real  mint — 
the  pure  mint  fla- 
vor. To  sweeten 
the  breath  after 
smoking  or  eating 
—to  enjoy  at  the  theatre  or  whenever  the 
occasion  arises  that  you  need  a  delicious  sweetmeat 
to  keep  you  in  a  good  frame  of  mind. 


Town  Topics 


Contains  much  that  should  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Its  Dramatic  criticisms  are  authori- 
tative. 

Its  Musical  Critic  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  accomplished  in  this 
Metropolis. 

Its  Banter  is  bright,  very  INTIME 
and  full  of  personal  interest  to  the 
Profession. 

Its  Social  News  and  Gossip  should  be 
read  by  every  Actor  and  Actress  and 
everyone  else  who  cares  to  know  what 
Society  is  doing. 

Its  Short  Story  every  week  is  famed 
for  cleverness  and  a  unique  character 
found  in  no  other  publication,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Subscribe  for  it,  and  the  address  will 
be  changed  as  often  as  you  desire. 

$6.00  per  year. 

Sold  on  every  reputable  newstand,  1  5c. 
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FLORIDA  BY  SEA 

12-Day  Tour  $63  40 

Leaving  New  York  Saturday  of  any  week,  at  1  P.  M.,  via  Mallory  Line,  you  have  a  restful  and 
invigorating  sea-voyage  down  the  coast,  passing  the  gem-like  Florida  Keys  and  arrive  on  the  fourth  day  at 
Key  West,  the  "American  Gibraltar" — entrance  to  the  "American  Mediterranean"  —  with  its  great  Naval 
and  Military  Stations,  sponge  fisheries  and  famous  cigar  factories.  Interesting  side-trips  can  be  made  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  or,  via  "Over-Sea  Railway"  tp  Miami,  Palm  Beach,  etc. 

Continuing  on  same  steamer,  another  day's  voyage  brings  you  to  Tampa  — gateway  to  the  famous  resorts 
of  the  West  Coast;  St.  Petersburg,  "The  Sunshine  City,"  Belleair,  or  Pass-a-Gnlle — noted  for  year  'round 
surf  bathing,  fishing,  etc. 

From  Tampa  by  a  short  rail  ride  to  Sanford;  you  then  embark  on  that  wonderful  "Daylight  and 
Searchlight"  trip  on  the  St.  John's  River — "The  American  Nile" — through  a  wealth  of  tropical  scenery, 
with  glimpses  of  alligators,  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  picturesque  native  settlements,  until  you  reach 
Jacksonville — where  again  you  can  plan  side-trips  to  gay  Atlantic  Beach  or  quaint  old  St.  Augustine. 

Returning  norlhward  from  Jacksonville  by  Clyde  Line  steamer,  a  call  at  Charleston  reveals  much  of 
interest,  with  forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter  of  Civil  War  fame,  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  old  Cathedrals,  and 
the  Battery  Esplanade  with  its  homes  of  old  Southern  aristocracy. 

Another  two  days  of  complete  relaxation  aboard  ship  from  Charleston  brings  you  to  New  York  and  ends 
a  most  interesting  and  altogether  satisfying  tour. 

Stop-over   allowed   at   any   point.     Tickets  good  until  May  31 
Other  exceptionally  attractive  tours  at  very  low  rates 

CLYDE  -  MALLORY    LINES 

Arthur  W.  Pye,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York 

District  Passenger  Offices 


BOSTON 
192  Washington  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
701  Chestnut  Street 


NEW  YORK 
290  Broadway 


BROADWAY  <    42 ND  ST 

DIRECTION  OF  S.  L.  ROTHAPFEL 
World's  Temple  of  the  Motion  Picture  and  Shrine  of  Music  and  Allied  Arts 

AN  INSTITUTION  THAT  STANDS  ALONE 
Orchestra  of  40  Soloists 

Largest  and  Finest  Organ  in  Any  Theatre,  Anywhere 

Unique  System  of  Illumination  in  Colors 


"ALWAYS  WORTH  WHILE" 


CONTINUOUS  FROM  NOON 


PRICE,  50,  25,  15c. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKMAN 


American^ 
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,  PlanvC 
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A  CO. 


=     1  here  is  such  a  thing 

as  an  ability  to  render 

g        a  service  beyond  the 

j        pale  of  competition. 

|    O"r    studied    service 

combined    with    our 

p        Department    of    Re- 

jl       cords,     assures     you 

unparalleled     results 

when  Cast  building. 

Producers   should 

draw  on  our  energy 

and    our    resources. 


PA  CKAR  D    I 

|    Musical  Players     THEATRICAL    I 
g    Dramatic  Players     EXCHANGE    | 
1  for   modern   pro- 
=   ducers. 


1416  Broadway  _ 
New  York  I 
Phone  5604  Bryant  = 


EAT  AND  GROW  THIN 

Vance  Thompson's  practical  and  interesting 
bookoadiet.  You  can  reduce  weight  safely  and  com- 
fortably by  following  these  menus.     Thousand' 
of  men  and  women  are  doing  it   successfully.     A 
Booksellers,  $1  net,  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 
681  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


MR.    HORNBLOW   GOES 
TO   THE   PLAY 

(Continued  from  page  24} 
Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  "Her 
Soldier  Boy"  has  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  plot.  "Somewhere  in  Bel- 
gium" a  shell  explodes,  and  a  son 
whose  blind  mother  awaits  his  re- 
turn after  many  years,  is  placed 
hors  dc  combat.  His  chum  goes  to 
the  mother's  chateau  with  the  sad 
news.  There  an  American  war  cor- 
respondent persuades  him  to  imper- 
sonate the  son  in  order  not  to  kill 
the  aged  mother.  The  reluctant  im- 
poster  and  his  "sister"  fall  in  love. 
So  do  the  amateur  war  correspond- 
ent and  an  American  amateur  Red 
Cross  nurse. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ama- 
teur and  amatory  enterprises  mi  lin- 
stocks. When  the  supposedly  dead 
son  turns  up  alive  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, I  forget  how  many  couples 
pair  off.  Nevertheless,  remember 
here  is  a  musical  comedy — real  music 
and  real  comedy — with  a  PLOT ! 


EMPIRE.  SARAH  BERN HARDT. 
Repertoire.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  un 
questionally  the  most  remarkable 
personality  known  to  the  history  of 
the  stage.  Both  in  her  private  and 
stage  life  she  well  deserves  the  ad- 
miration and  praise  she  so  firmly 
holds  in  the  public  regard.  Again 
and  again  have  great  actors  revisited 
the  stage  in  their  old  age  only  to 
have  a  new  generation  discredit  their 
fame.  Not  so  with  Bernhardt.  Of 
course  it  is  not  Bernhardt  at  her 
best  that  we  see  to-day  yet  the  last 
act  of  "Camille,"  which  she  gives, 
differs  from  her  greatest  perform- 
ances of  it  only  in  physical  vigor. 
The  intonations  of  voice,  the  shad- 
ings  of  expression,  the  emotion,  the 
tricks  of  her  art — so  individinl  as 
to  relieve  the  term  "tricks"  of  the 
common  meaning  of  empty  artificial- 
ity—  the  intellectual  grasp  —  every- 
thing is  there  in  a  fulness  that 
does  not  disappoint  those  who  re- 
member at  her  best  and  that  affords 
those  who  have  not  seen  her  con- 
firmation  of  tradition.  She  makes 
more  artistic  and  human  points  in 
this  last  act  of  "Camille"  than  were 
ever  made  in  many  other  perform- 
ances by  many  other  actresses  put 
together. 

Bernhardt  has  with  her  a  company 
of  rather  neglible  authority  and  pre- 
sents a  varied  bill.  "Hecube,"  in 
one  act,  by  Maurice  Bernhardt,  is 
of  the  patriotism  of  France  of  the 
present  moment.  The  scene  and 
action  are  of  a  Greek  classic  period. 
"Du  Theatre  au  Champ  D'Honneur" 
("From  the  Stage  to  the  Field  of 
Honor")  a  one-act  play  "by  a 
French  Officer  at  the  Front,"  is 
patriotic  to  the  last  degree. 


PRINCESS:  "MARGERY  DAW." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  George  D. 
Parker.  Produced  on  December 
4th  with  this  cast : 

Mrs.  Georginia  Moore     Louise  Mclntosh 
Mrs.    Mary   Ayres  Sarah    McVicker 

Willard   Moore  George   Probert 

Miss   Sarah  Paulton  Caro'ine  Lee 

Dr.  Henry  Robertson     Forrest  Robinson 
Thomas   Beloat  Jacques   Martin 

John    Sterling  Frederick   Perry 

Margery  Hamilton    Kathlene  MacDonell 

The  visit  of  "Margery  Daw"  at 
the  Princess  Theatre,  was  short.  It 
served,  however,  to  afford  another 
opportunity  to  Kathleen  MacDonell, 
who  as  an  arch  and  artless  girl  has  a 
charming  personality  and  intellectual 
resourcefulness.  The  simplicities  of 
the  play  revealed  an  art  beyond 
which  she  will  go  just  as  Mrs.  Fiske 
left  behind  her  the  easy  task  ot 
"Caprice,"  in  which  she  was  so  de- 
lightful. 

Sarah  McVickar  as  the  prim  old 
housekeeper ;  George  Probert  as  the 
old  young  lover,  trifling  with  the  in- 
experienced heart  of  the  maiden ; 
Forrest  Robinson  as  the  good- 
hearted  doctor;  Caroline  Lee  as  a 
gossiping  woman,  and  Frederick 
Perry  as  the  guardian-husband-lover, 
were  all  excellent. 
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THE  TURKISH   CIGARETTE 


REMEMBER— Turkish  tobacco  is  the  world's  most 
famous    tobacco    for    cigarettes. 

Judge  for  yourself — compare  Murad 
with  any  25  Cent  Cigarette 


FIFTEEN  CENTS 


Makers  of  the  Hiehest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettei  in  the  u'crld 


The  Theatre.  February. 
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Portals  of 
Enchantment 


N  all  opera  there  is  no  more  enchanting  music 
than  "Madame  Butterfly."    The  exquisite  rap- 
ture of  "Un  Bel  di  Vedremo,"  the  greatest  aria 
of  Puccini's  opera,  is  in  itself  enough  to  trans- 
port the  hearer  to  the  fairyland  of  Spring  in  Japan. 

The  whole  enchanted  realm  of  grand  opera,  with  all 
its  splendor  and  wealth  of  beauty,  comes  to  life  through 
the  magic  portals  of  the 

COLUMBIA 

GRAFONOLA 

Your  favorite  opera,  your  favorite  aria  —  your   favorite 
solo,  duet   or   ensemble,  sung   by    world-famed   artists   of 
opera,    is   translated   into   enthralling   reality  on  Columbia 
Double  Disc  Records. 


;  -  • 


JVote 


The  opera  can  be  a  nightly  delight, 
hearing  its  great  voices  a  joy  at  your  in- 
stant call,  if  you  have  this  greatest  of 
musical  instruments  with  Columbia  oper- 
atic records  in  your  home. 

Hear  a  Columbia  Grafonola  at  your 
dealer's  today.  Prices  $15  to  $350. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th 
of  every  month. 


• 
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"Valentine 


after 


her 


own 


— a  Valentine  that  will  evoke  far 
more  than  the  momentary  delight 
of  a  "Remembrance,"  a  Valentine 

that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  every 

woman— a  box  of 


%X"M*.  Hosiery 
j 

"Onyx"  is  peculiarly  the  Gift  Hosiery, 
for  every  discerning  woman  knows  that 
"Onyx"  represents  the  utmost  in  hosiery. 

Style,  Quality  and  \)alue 

Spring  Styles  ready  at  all  dealers.  If  you  do 
not  easily  find  your  exact  requirements,  let 
us  help  you. 

Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 


Sole  Owners 

and  Wholesale 

'Distributors 


Broad-way 

at 
24th  Street 


I//  ^e 

K 
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The  Theatre,  February, 


With  Spring  Comes  Need  for  New  Appareling 


Girls'  Dress,  of  tan  or  oyster  linen,       Boys'  Middy   Suit,  of  blue  serge ;  Women's  Tailored   Suit,   of  Poiret  Misses'    Tailored    Suit,    of    burella 

hand-embroidered ;    sizes    6    to    10       sizes  4  to  10  years                       $7.50  twill,  in  tan  or  navy  blue ;  sizes  34  cloth,  in  old  rose  or  tan ;  coat  lined 

years                                            $15.00       Man-o'- War's  Cap;   sizes  6->£  to  7  to  44;  a  very  smart,  dressy  model  with  silk;  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years 

$1.50  $62.00  $38.00 


.  Atittum  &  (En. 


Mail    Order   Literature 
Scut    on    Request 


FIFTH  AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH  ,ST. 


NEW   YORK 


MADISON  AVENUE 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ST. 


Mail  Order  Literature 
Sent   on   Request 
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The  greatest  artists 
of  all  the  world 

make  records  for  the  Victor  exclusively 

Besides  bringing  to  you  the  magnificent  interpretations 
of  the  world's  greatest  operatic  artists,  Victor  Records  also 
present  to  you  the  brilliant  renditions  of  the  most  famous 
artists  of  the  concert  stage. 

Wherever  these  great  artists  appear,  in  opera  or  on  con- 
cert tour,  they  are  greeted  by  hosts  of  delighted  music-lovers. 

But  great  and  enthusiastic  as  these  audiences  are,  they 
are  far  outnumbered  by  their  vast  Victor  audiences  who 
hear  and  applaud  their  superb  art  on  the  Victrola. 

And  because  their  Victor  Records  are  absolutely  true  to 
life,  you  enjoy  in  your  own  home  all  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  interpretation  which  has  established  Victor  supremacy  on 
a  basis  of  great  things  actually  accomplished. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  show  you  all 
the  various  styles  of  Victrolas  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Ask 
for  a  copy  of  the  Victor  Record  Catalog  —  the  most  complete  catalog  of 
music  in  all  the  world. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

JJerlincr  Gramoplume  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


fely  played 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Victor  Records 


_ 
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THE  THEATRE 

FEBRUARY,     1917 


MOST  people  suffer   from  exagger- 
ated ego. 
When  we  say  the  March  THE- 
ATRE   excels    all    our    previous    issues    for 
beauty  of  illustration  and  variety  of  text, 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  "know  thyself." 
Read    some    of    next 

month's    announcements,   i ' ==; 

Then  see  for  yourself 
what  an  interesting 
number  it's  going  to  be. 


WERE   you   living   a   thousand   years 
ago? 

Nazimova  says  she  was. 
This    interesting    actress,    who    has    just 
opened  her  season  at  the  Princess,  always 
has  something  unusual  and  "different"  to  say. 


clever  comedian  lives  up  to  his  reputation. 

Are  you  anxious  to  know  if  he  is  as 
humorous  off  stage  as  on? 

Of  course,  we  can't  let  you  into  the 
secret  now.  But  if  you  read  his  article  in 
the  March  issue  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 


HA  VE  you  ever 
looked  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to 
find  a  real  American 
dramatist  on  Broadway? 

There  ain't  no  such 
animal. 

So  George  Jean 
Nathan  thinks,  and  in 
the  March  THEATRE,  in 
one  of  his  usual  caustic 
articles,  he  will  tell  you 
why. 


WE  hear  every  day 
of  society  people 
going  on  the  stage 

But  you  don't  often 
hear  of  stage  people  be- 
coming prominent  in 
society. 

There  is  real  romance 
behind  as  well  as  before 
the  curtain.  Social 
leaders  of  to-day  were 
actresses  of  yesterday. 

Do  you  know  who 
they  are? 

Read  about  them  and 
see  their  pictures — both 
in  the  spotlight  and  in 
the  diamond  horseshoe- 
in  our  next  issue. 
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YOU'VE   laughed   at 
the    fat    knight, 
haven't  you? 

Tom  Wise  is  excru- 
ciatingly funny  as  Fal- 
staff.  But  did  you  ever  see  the  elder 
Hackett,  and  some  of  the  other  actors, 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  William  H.  Crane,  et  al., 
who  have  made  this  humorous  character 
famous? 

Shakespeare  said :  "Beware  the  ides  of 
March." 

We  say:  "Beware  lest  you  miss  the 
March  issue,  if  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  this  amusing  character." 


THE  THEATRE  IS  PUBISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  6  EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
HENRY  STERN,  PRESIDENT;  LOUIS  MEYER,  TREASURER; 
PAUL  MEYER,  SECRETARY.  SINGLE  COPIES  ARE  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS;  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  BY  THE  YEAR. 


HOW  old  is  Anne? 
That    used    to    be 
the    unsolved     problem. 
Now  it   is : 

Where  is  the  man 
who  has  not  written  a 
play? 

For  the  benefit  of 
everybody  therefore  — 
from  the  janitor  to  the 
college  professor  they 
are  all  would-be  play- 
wrights—  our  March 
number  will  contain  an 
enlightening  article 
called  "How  Not  to  Get 
Your  Play  Produced." 

Don't  fail  to  read  it ! 


H 


ENRIETTA  CROS- 


the  right  to  be  called  a 
comedienne. 

From  Shakespeare  to 
Shaw  she  has  run  the 
gamut  of  light  comedy 
roles. 

"The  Gentle  Art  of 
Comedy,"  by  Henrietta 
Crosman  in  our  next 
number  is  worth  reading 
not  only  for  its  literary 
value,  but  for  its  illu- 
minative advice  on  the 
art  of  acting. 


w 


Nazimova — the  dreamer,  the  woman,  and 
the  actress. 

In  an  interview  in  the  March  number, 
she  will  tell  us  something  of  her  philosophy 
of  life. 


WILLIE    COLLIER    always     was     a 
scream ! 
In  "Nothing   But  the  Truth,"  this  very 


'  HAT     stars     will 
shine    to-morrow 
in   the   theatrical    firma- 
ment? 

If    you     don't     know, 
neither   do  we! 

Sometimes  they  spring 
""Stir      up  over  night,  but  it's  a 
safe  guess  to  predict  that 
they're  usually  the  players  who  score  hits 
in  small  parts  to-day. 

Read  "In  the  Spotlight"  in  the  March 
number.  It  will  tell  you  something  of  the 
stage  career  of  the  young  and  gifted  play- 
ers who  are  being  roundly  applauded  on 
Broadway. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 
$3.50  a  year. 
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MME.    NAZIMOVA 

Now  at  the  Princess  Theatre  in  her  own  repertoire 


THE  THEATRE 


THE  STAGE  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS 

fyTttE  REVEREND   JOHN  J.  BURKE.C.S,  P 

Chairman,  Bulletin  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement 


LONG   ago   it   was   admitted   as   an   axiom, 
even  by  those  influenced  by  purely  utili- 
tarian  motives,  that  in   business   "honesty 
is  the  best  policy."     Repeated  violations  of  the 
axiom  have  served   only  to  prove  its  truth. 

Beginning  from  the  bottom  up  with  the 
question  of  the  theatre,  we  may  state  the  axio- 
matic truth,  decency  is  the  best  policy.  The 
flagrant  violations  of  the  axiom,  so  common  to- 
day, and  the  rich  box  office  receipts  which  they 
often  yield  may  seem  to  nullify  its  truth;  but 
anyone  with  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  our 
theatre  and  with  any  earnest  wish  for  its 
permanency  will  see  that  whatever  force  these 
violations  possess  is  Samsonian,  that  in  uprooting 
the  pillars  of  decency  they  destroy  both  them- 
selves and  the  theatre.  History  has  vindicated 
again  and  again  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  The 
theatre  had  to  be  resurrected  from  the  rot  of 
the  Restoration. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  our 
own  stage  has  fallen  to  a  pitiably  low  estate. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  causes  thereof.  But  for  its  betterment 
and  its  eventual  success  it  must  keep  one  motto 
ever  before  its  eyes,  "decency  is  the  best  policy." 
This  is  the  foundation  stone  of  both  business  and 
artistic  success.  Many  are  the  forces  which 
have  endeavored  to  bring  home  the  importance 
of  this  truth  to  the  manager,  the  actor,  and  the 
public.  One  of  the  most  zealous  and  courageous 
is  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  which  has  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  champion  decency  on  the 
stage.  The  success  of  the  magazine  is  but  an- 
other evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  axiom. 


WE  have  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  THE 
THEATRE  to  state  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  another  agency  which  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  defending  public  morals  with  regard  to  the 
theatre,  viz.:  The  Catholic  Theatre  Movement. 
It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  Catholic  Thea- 
tre Movement  is  not  primarily  interested  in  the 
theatre.  Its  first  interest  is  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  Catholics,  adult  and  young,  who  look  to  it  for 
information  and  guidance.  The  matter  on  which 
it  gives  its  instruction  and  guidance  is  the  thea- 
tre of  the  present  day. 

The  theatre  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous power  in  influencing  public  morals 
either  for  good  or  evil.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  recognized  that  power  from  the  first  days  of 
her  history.  She  has  taught  her  children  to 
cultivate  the  dramatic  instinct.  She  has  called  it 
to  the  service  of  her  great  liturgy.  She  preserved 
and  treasured  the  classics  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
Drama  found  with  her  a  home,  not  only  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  her  people,  but  even  in  her  convents  and 
monasteries.  Drama,  a  necessary  expression  of 
man's  soul,  must  either  exalt  or  degrade  him. 


The  Church  has  always  encouraged  its  higher 
mission.  To  save  man  to  his  best  has  been  her 
constant  care.  To  paraphrase  a  great  English 
essayist,  she  has  taught  men  how  to  play,  but  to 
play  around  the  foot  of  the  cross;  not  that  she 
is  so  puritanical  as  to  wish  that  drama  should 
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share  its  asceticism,  but  she  is  eager  that  drama 
should  at  least  acknowledge  the  safety  of  its 
shadow.  For  its  shadow  as  regards  the  funda- 
mental moral  law  of  God  is  the  same  as  that  cast 
by  Mt.  Sinai.  The  moral  precepts  therefrom  de- 
clared are  obligatory  upon  all  men  and  are  the 
safety  of  healthy  national  life  for  all  nations 
and  all  peoples,  for  Christian  and  for  Jew. 

In  order  to  enable  Catholics  to  apply  those 
moral  principles  which  their  faith  teaches  to  the 
theatrical  performances  of  the  present  day,  the 
Catholic  Theatre  Movement  was  inaugurated. 
The  Movement  hopes  sincerely  that  its  activity 
will  affect  for  the  better  the  stage  and  motion 
picture  productions;  that  it  will  play  some  small 
part  at  least  in  the  elevation  of  dramatic  stand- 
ards; but  primarily  its  office  is  to  give  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  moral  or  immoral  character  of 
current  productions,  in  order  that  its  members 
may  decide  for  themselves  whether  a  particular 
play  should  receive  their  support  or  their  dis- 


approval. By  the  very  limitations  of  its  office, 
the  officials  of  the  Movement  regard  the  moral 
rather  than  the  dramatic  characteristics  of  a  play. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Movement  is 
directly  concerned  with  Catholics.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  coerce  anyone;  even  its  own  members 
are  informed  that  the.  Bulletin  Committee  may 
approve  plays  which  they  will  see  fit  to  disapprove 
or  vice  versa.  The  Movement  is  composed  of 
an  executive  board  of  which  the  director  is  the 
Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  D.  D. : 
the  President,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Maguire.  The 
Bulletin  Committee,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Executive  Board,  publishes  a 
small  "Bulletin"  every  month.  These  Bulletins 
are  divided  into  "Supplementary"  and  "White 
List"  Bulletins.  The  Supplementary  Bulletin 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  story,  plot,  char- 
acter of  every  new  play.  The  members  of  the 
Bulletin  Committee  or  their  representatives  see 
every  play  that  is  presented  on  the  New  York 
stage.  That  they  may  be  absolutely  free  in 
framing  their  report  they  never  accept  free 
tickets  from  any  theatrical  management. 

The  "White  List"  Bulletin,  published  alwut 
every  other  month,  gives  a  White  List  of  plays 
which  the  Committee  approves.  In  order  to 
understand  this  White  List  one  must  remember 
the  conditions  for  its  formation  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  imposed  upon  itself.  In  one  of  our 
first  Bulletins,  April,  1914,  we  stated:  "The 
following  conditions  indicate  the  limitations  of  the 
list  and  its  special  application. 

"A  play  must  not  with  regard  to  morals  occupy 
debatable  ground. 

"There  should  be  a  general  agreement  that  a 
play  is  clean  and  wholesome. 

"The  appeal  should  be  simple  and  universal. 

"The  play  should  be  fit  for  theatregoers  of  all 
ages  and  suited  to  various  tastes." 


IN  framing  a  White  List  the  Catholic  Theatre 
Movement  follows  a  line  adopted  by  other 
movements,  for  example,  the  Parents  League  for 
the  moral  betterment  of  the  theatre. 

Because  the  White  List  is  definite  it  has  been 
the  object  of  more  discussion  than  any  other  work 
of  the  Theatre  Movement.  A  discussion  of  ab- 
stract principles  is  always  agreeable — and  unin- 
teresting. The  application  of  these  principles  be- 
gets differences,  warm  arguments,  and  at  times 
irritation.  It  would  be  quite  fruitless  to  enter 
into  a  long  explanation  of  the  application  of  its 
principles  by  the  Committee  to  current  plays.  In 
some  cases  there  is  lengthy  argument  within  the 
Committee  itself.  We  never  look,  therefore,  for 
entire  agreement  from  outsiders. 

Just  as  the  public  Commissioner  of  Licenses 
may  demand  the  taking  out  of  a  sentence  or  a 
scene  before  he  gives  a  movie  his  official  approval, 


so  the  Committee  may  decide  it  necessary  to  re- 
fuse admission  to  the  White  List  of  a  play,  other- 
wise good  and  wholesome,  because  of  an 
objectionable  scene.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Committee  never  asks  the  impossible.  It  does 
not  judge  by  a  standard  fitted  for  those  who  are 
following  the  more  perfect  way.  The  Christian 
counsel  is  not  its  guide :  but  the  Christian  law. 
And  as  our  civilization  and  consequently  our  pub- 
lic morality  was  born  of  that  law,  it  feels  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  the  support  and  approval  of 
all  right-minded  men  and  women. 


THE  Committee  considers  in  its  work  that  "cer- 
tain truths  are  self  evident."  Marriage,  for 
example,  is  an  institution  decreed  by  God  for  the 
dignity  of  husband  and  wife,  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  the  stability  of  the  nation.  A  play  that 
attacks  marriage  as  an  institution  would  never 
meet  with  our  approval. 

The  dignity  of  the  family  itself :  respect  of 
children  for  parents :  the  obligations  of  parents 
towards  their  children — a  play  that  would  hold 
these  truths  up  to  odium  would  put  itself  out- 
side the  pale  of  our  favorable  judgment. 

The  approval  of  sex  relationship  outside  of 
marriage:  the  defense  of  birth  control  which 
directly  violates  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill":  the  free  discussion  of  it:  the  tolerance 
of  adultery  in  the  exploitation  of  the  "triangle" : 
the  defense  of  the  criminal  as  being  without 
personal  responsibility:  the  justification  of  lying, 
or  of  theft,  or  of  forgery  or  murder :  the  morbid 
sympathy  with  the  innocent  "Magdalene" — against 
all  these  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  un- 
compromisingly wages  war. 

"They  are  all  part  of  the  drama  of  life,"  some- 
one will  object.  Of  course  they  are;  and  they 
may  legitimately  enter  into  the  drama  of  the 
stage.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  of  life  and 
death  as  to  which  spirit  presides  at  their  intro- 
duction: the  spirit  of  pessimism,  of  determinism, 
of  sin,  or  the  spirit  of  hope,  of  liberty  and  of 
virtue. 

The  Committee  tries  not  to  take  itself  too 
seriously.  The  primary  aim  of  the  theatre  is  to 
amuse  and  entertain.  No  objection  may  be 
registered  against  the  presentation  of  a  marriage 
disastrous  in  its  consequences ;  nor  of  the  ill- 
fated  maiden  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
nor  of  the  difficulties  of  lovers  and  of  the  mar- 
ried, nor  of  the  lying  and  thieving  villain,  the  de- 
ceitful lawyer  or  judge,  nor  even  at  the  display 
of  such  vulgarity  of  action  and  language  as  we 
might  well  wish  changed.  The  playgoer  knows 


that  stage  villains  are  stage  villains,  nor  is  the 
lesson  of  any  tragedy  lost  upon  him. 

It  is  not  against  the  portrayal  of  life  that  the 
Catholic  Theatre  Movement  protests.  It  is 
against  the  preaching  of  principles  in  words  and 
actions  that  would  destroy  all  wholesome  life. 
Its  protest  is  aimed  against  a  distorted  view  of 
life  which,  in  turn,  will  teach  vicious  principles 
to  both  old  and  young,  and  spell  falsehood  and 
hopelessness  where  inspiration  and  the  courage 
of  uprightness  are  needed.  Particular  move- 
ments of  protest  and  betterment  are  always  called 
forth  by  particular  needs. 

What  particular  condition  or  situation  gave 
birth  to  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement?  Not 
the  need  or  the  wish  to  infuse  Catholic  principles 
into  the  modern  theatre.  We  have  no  such  aim 
for  it  would  be  utterly  beyond  our  reach. 

A  particular  evil  besets  the  stage  to-day,  and 
against  that  evil  are  we  determined  to  fight,  and 
to  call  to  our  aid  at  least  all  our  fellow  Catholics. 
That  evil  may  be  stated  in  a  word  to  be  the  dry 
rot  of  sex.  Write  sex  in  capital  letters  and  like 
the  huge  electric  signs  on  Broadway  it  will 
show  you  the  entrance  through  which  much  of 
our  modern  drama  gains  access  to  the  stage.  In 
every  form,  suggestive  word  or  act  or  silence, 
subtle  innuendo,  outspoken  indecency,  flagrant 
nakedness,  the  atmosphere  of  sex  obsesses  the 
stage  to-day.  There  is  hardly  a  play  free  from 
it;  and  by  sex  we  mean  not  the  legitimate  appeal 
or  office  that  this  strongest  of  human  instincts 
has  in  the  drama,  but  the  appeal  of  lust,  of  the 
excitement  of  the  merely  animal  passion. 


EVERY  plea  that  can  be  made  has  been  made  in 
its  defense.  Liberty  of  thought  and  speech  and 
action  has  been  invoked  until  liberty  has  shut 
her  ears  in  utter  disgust  at  the  hypocrisy  of  men. 
Persons  of  influence  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity have  lent  the  weight  of  their  name  in 
approval  to  these  plays  that  have  neither  moral 
nor  dramatic  worth. 

It  cannot  be  that  they  see  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  their  tolerance  and  co-operation. 

Managers  apologize  by  saying  they  must  give 
the  public  what  the  public  wants.  We  believe 
that  the  public  is  sound  at  heart;  the  great 
success  of  clean  plays  is  the  best  proof  of  this, 
and  a  further  proof  is  that  as  a  rule  the  in- 
decent play  has  not  a  very  long  run. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  license  of  in- 
decency is  extending  wider  and  wider  The  In- 
decent suggestion  is  deliberately  introduced  into 
plays  that  of  themselves  give  no  reason  for  the 
introduction.  It  has  become  almost  impossible 


for  a  man  to  take  a  woman  whom  he  respects  to 
a  play  in  New  York — unless  he  has  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  play — without  fear  of  having 
her  womanhood  insulted. 

We  might,  of  course,  mention  particular  plays 
and  particular  places,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  give 
them  the  advertisement.  The  Catholic  Theatre 
Movement  has  protested  time  and  again  against 
"shows" — they  deserve  no  better  name — that  have 
outraged  every  sense  of  public  decency.  This 
emphasis,  this  insistence  upon  sex,  this  interpre- 
tation of  life  in  the  single  term  of  the  "master 
passion"  cannot  but  work  unspeakable  harm  to 
the  entire  social  body.  It  has  grown  so  strong 
to-day  that  it  is  a  challenge  to  our  self-respect. 
As  Foerster,  the  noted  German  educator,  has 
insisted,  it  is  not  too  little,  but  too  great  a 
knowledge  of  sex  from  which  the  world  suffers. 


SEX  is  a  powerful  instinct,  but  it  is  a  means, 
not  an  end.  To  make  it  the  beginning  and  end 
of  our  thoughts  and  our  life  is  to  pervert  Nature, 
to  sow  in  the  flesh  and  of  the  flesh  to  reap 
corruption.  Beyond  it  are  the  spiritual  powers  by 
which  man  should  direct  it  aright.  We  are  all 
spiritual  creatures,  all  spiritual  children  of  the 
one  God,  our  Father,  and  as  such  we  should  re- 
gard one  another  in  love  and  reverence.  We  are 
not  simply  male  or  female.  We  are  not  simply 
brutes  or  beasts  "who  take  their  license  in  the 
field  of  time."  Unless  we  can  free  ourselves 
from  the  bondage  of  sex,  we  can  never  look 
honestly  at  father  or  mother,  or  brother  or 
sister,  or  wife  or  child.  And  because  the  ex- 
ploitation of  sexual  passion  has  become  so  com- 
mon, so  free,  so  unrestrained,  we  are  in  danger 
of  looking  at  everything  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, from  home  to  country,  in  a  wrong  and  :>•: 
evil  way. 

Against  this  fearful  evil  of  the  stage,  its 
viciousness,  its  physical  nakedness,  its  propa- 
ganda of  libertinism,  its  subtle  suggestiveness, 
and  its  hypocritical  contention  that  all  these 
things  are  done  for  "life"  and  for  "art,"  the 
Catholic  Theatre  Movement  protests  with  all  the 
power  it  can  command.  It  feels  justified  in 
asking  the  co-operation  of  every  clean-minded 
man  and  woman,  no  matter  what  his  or  her 
religious  belief  may  be,  for  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us  love  children — and  the  things  for  which  chil- 
dren stand — purity  and  innocence  and  hope.  Even 
if  we  have  lost  these  things  ourselves,  we  will 
not  be  without  honor  before  God  if  we  strive 
to  keep  them  for  those  who  must  look  to  us  for 
guidance  and  for  inspiration. 


"All  The  World's  A  Stage" 

What  though  we  dream  our  dream? 
What  though  we  fight  and  rage? 
What  though  we  strive  and  scheme? 
This  world  is  but  a  stage ! 

And  yet — the  spotlight  lures 
And  so  we  force  a  smile 
And  seek  fame  that  endures 
Only  a  little  while ! 

MORRIE  RYSKIND 
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Thomas  A.   Wise  as  Falstaff 


SCENE  IN  "THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOE"  RECENTLY  PRESENTED  AT  THE  PARK 


THREE  IMPRESSIONS 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT 


IT    was    a    gala    night    at    London's    smartest 
theatre. 

I  do  not  recall  what  event  was  signalized 
by  the  unusual  brilliancy  of  the  audience,  but  it 
was  one  of  those  occasions  when  all  London 
seems  en  fete  and  the  theatre  is,  indeed,  more 
than  at  other  time  a  "house  of  mirth." 

In  one  box  sat  the  American  Ambassador, 
whose  guests  included  an  Indian  Prince,  shining 
like  the  sun  in  the  splendor  of  his  native  dress; 
in  another  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  our 
own  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  smilingly  listened  to 
the  smart  repartee  on  the  stage  and  whispered 
comment  now  and  then  over  her  shoulder  to  an 
Italian  Prince,  who  was  host  of  the  brilliant  party. 

Lord  Kitchener  was  there,  stern  of  brow  and 
square  of  jaw,  and  near  him  sat  Edna  May,  her 
Clyte  profile  showing  with  cameo  clearness 
against  the  background  of  black  coats  around 
her,  and  Lady  de  Bathe,  whom  we  know  as  Lillie 
Langtry,  who  blazed  with  jewels  and  looked 
more  like  a  royal  princess  than  any  royalty  present. 

Painting  lent  to  this  assemblage  of  celebrities 
our  John  S.  Sargent,  so  long  a  resident  of  old 
Chelsea  that  he  is  regarded  as  rather  more  British 
than  any  other  painter  in  that  little  haunt  of  the 
Miises  where  all  good  artists  hope  to  go  before 
they  die.  Arnold  Bennett  is  here  too,  of  course, 
to  represent  literature ;  and  not  far  away  sits 
Bernard  Shaw  smiling  cynically  into  his  beard. 

In  an  upper  box  a  cabinet  minister  is  enter- 
taining guests.  He  is  a  man  loved  and  feared 
among  war  lords,  but  Mars  seems  in  eclipse 
to-night.  The  proudest  duchess  in  the  kingdom 
is  at  his  left,  and  at  his  right  sits  Maxine 
Elliott.  Regnantly  beautiful,  the  American  ac- 
tress, apparently  unconscious  that  she  ..is  the 
cynosure  of  the  opera-glasses  levelled  upon.-ithe 
ducal  box  from  all  parts  of  the  great  house, 
chats  during  the  entr'acte,  waving  a  fan  of  deep 
crimson  plumes. 

Even  royalty  from  an  opposite  box  pays  the 
tribute  of  an  approving  gaze  at  the  actress,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  play,  the  audience  stands  and 
divides  attention  between  beauty  in  one  box 
and  royalty  in  another  until  their  majesties 
have  left  the  theatre. 


SCARCEbY  two  years  had  passed  since  that 
gala  night,  when  a  young  French  officer — 
le  comte  de  la  Rochette — whose  wife  is  beautiful 
Grace  Luders,  well  known  to  American  theatre- 
goers, was  invalided  home  and  paid  a  visit  to 
New  York. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  sombre  picture  of  one 
night,  near  Ypres,  when  he  was  detailed  to  carry 
a  message  to  the  relief  barge  which  Miss  Elliott 
has  equipped  ;'.s  a  mercy  ship  for  suffering  Bel- 
gians. Out  of  the  murk  and  mist  of  the  crimson 
reek  he  painted  stands  forth  the  vision  of  a  tall 
woman  with  a  madonna  face  and  slender  hands 
which  work  at  unaccustomed  toil  for  the 
sufferers  to  whom  her  strength  and  her  wealth 
are  dedicated.  For  hours,  through  the  clouded, 
roaring  day  and  the  ominous  black  night  of 
war,  self-forgetting,  absorbed  in  the  endless 
task  of  relieving  and  relieving  and  relieving 
the  interminable,  ceaseless  stream  of  wounded 
and  needy  that  flowed  over  Belgium's  ravaged 
miles  to  her  "mercy  barge,"  Miss  Elliott  gave 
personal  service  to  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands whom  the  year  brought  to  her  boat. 
Every  third  day  long  ambulance  and  supply 
trains  brought  nine  tons  of  supplies — clothing, 
medicines,  food,  flour — for  her  poor,  and  the  busy 
hands  of  Miss  Elliott  and  her  assistants  sorted 
and  distributed  these  gifts  in  accordance  with  a 
system  worked  out  by  the  actress  herself.  All 
day  the  silent  river  flowed  along  beside  the  great 
highway,  and  all  night  a  river  of  men,  stern- 
eyed  soldiers,  flowed  in  equal  silence  along  the 
road.  Divisions  were  shifted  by  night  in  these 
endless  streams  of  khaki-clad  lighters,  who 
silently  saluted  the  mercy  barge  and  the  beautiful 
woman  whom  the  Belgian  children  and  women 
call  "notre  dame  du  Batteau." 

Belgian's  king  has  decorated  Miss  Elliott  with 
a  jewelled  cross  "for  distinguished  public  ser- 
vices" to  his  stricken  people.  But  the  impres- 
sion I  gather  of  this  devoted  American  woman  is 
that  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Boat,"  decorated  with 
a  higher  jewel  than  any  kjng  could  bestow,  and 
crowned  with  the  blessings  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children  and  men,  whom  she  has 
helped  to  bear  the  ruthless  cross  of  war. 


AN  hour  ago,  I  sat  vis-a-vis  to  Miss  Elliott 
over  a  tea  tray.  More  regnantly  beautiful, 
because  more  spiritually  fine  and  awakened  than 
I  have  ever  seen  her,  there  was  something  new 
in  the  woman. 

Something  born  of  that  deep  and  vibrant 
tiling  we  call  soul — something  that  explained 
why  with  the  whole  world  of  London  at  her 
feet  she  laid  aside  ambition,  put  the  gain 
and  the  glory  of  her  stage  life  behind  her  and 
spent  herself  and  her  fortune  to  give  back  to 
unhappy  men  and  women  something  lost  in  that 
ruthless  thing  which  is  not  war  but  is  worse  than 
war,  as  it  stalks  with  alien,  crushing  feet  across 
brave  Belgium. 

"I  can  not  speak  even  for  a  publication  so  dear 
to  my  profession  as  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  of 
what  I  have  done  in  my  barge.  It  would  sound 
like  making  capital  of  the  most  sacred  thing  in 
life,"  she  said. 

"But  I  can  say  how  happy  I  am  that  the 
work  I  have  done  is  different  only  in  kind  to 
that  which  the  greatest  and  gentlest  of  English 
women  and  of  French  women  have  gladly  given 
themselves  to  do  in  the  service  of  a  cause  that 
is  not  England's  or  France's  or  Russia's  or  Bel- 
gium's, not  Italy's  nor  Serbia's,  but  civilization's 
cause,  and  humanity's. 

"The  cause  of  world  freedom— even  of  world 
life— for  which  the  Allies  have  given  their  best 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  for  which 
they  will  shed  to  the  last  drop  the  best  blood 
of  their  nation." 

A  tall,  splendid  figure  was  Miss  Elliott's  as 
she  stood  up  to  give  stronger  expression  to  her 
words — a  figure  clad  in  a  clinging  robe  of  black 
and  gold  unjewelled  save  for  the  Belgian  decora- 
tion which  she  had  pinned  on  her  bosom  after 
I  had  returned  it  to  her  with  fingers  that  thrilled 
from  the  touch  of  such  a  symbol. 

But  higher  than  her  beauty,  more  splendid 
than  her  womanhood  was  the  glowing  flame  of 
a  sacrificial  purpose  that  lit  her  deep,  large  eyes 
with  the  fire  that  a  deep,  big  love  of  humanity 
lights  now  and  then  in  the  hearts  of  great 
and  noble  women  born  to  bless  and  be  blessed 
of  nations.  By  HELEN  TEN  BROECK. 


SUPERSTIT 


THE  most  superstitious  people  in  the  world 
are  those  of  the  theatre.  Their's  is  a 
business  of  gambling  and  most  gamblers 
believe  in  charms  and  hoodoos.  Players,  play- 
wrights,, and  managers  are  practically  all  be- 
lievers in  certain  intangible  powers  that  may 
affect  their  destinies.  A  well-known  play- 
wright was  going,  the  other  day,  to  a  manager's 
office  to  read  his  latest  piece.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  door  when  a  black  cat  suddenly 
crossed  his  path.  Instantly  the  dramatist  turned 

on  his  heel  and  returned  home. 

*        *        * 

In  a  dressing  room  if  anybody  should  be  caught 
whistling  all  the  artists  go  up  in  the  air,  because 
they  fear  it  would  bring  some  kind  of  bad  luck 
to  the  theatre.  The  offender  is  requested  to  go 
outside,  turn  around  three  times  to  the  right  and 
sav  "I  am  a  fool." 


Kitty  Gordon,  before  she  goes  on  the  stage, 
kisses  three  fingers  of  her  hand  and  then  touches 
any  part  of  the  building  painted  in  solid  color. 

*  *        * 

Irene  Franklin  believes  she  would  never  make 
a  hit  if  she  used  cosmetics  for  make-up.  She 
always  uses  water  colors. 

*  *        * 

Burt  Green  would  never  think  of  playing  the 
piano  unless  a  handkerchief  were  on  the  key- 
board. If  it  dropped,  he  would  stop  playing. 

*  *         * 

It  means  "good  bye"  for  anyone  caught  sing- 
ing Tosti's  famous  song,  "Good  Bye"  in  any 

theatre. 

*  *        * 

Billie  Burke,  on  opening  nights,  always  wears 
somewhere  on  her  person  a  small  piece  of  new 
blue  ribbon. 


Clifton  Crawford  would  not  stay  in  any  dress- 
ing room  if  shelves  containing  shoes  were  above 
his  head. 

*  *         * 

Jack  Wilson,  the  black-face  comedian,  says  that 
all  artists,  when  making-up,  start  around  the 
mouth.  He  feels  the  house  would  come  down 
if  he  started  around  the  back  of  the  neck. 

*  *        * 

Lillian  Greuze  always  wears  for  good  luck  a 
small  silver  chain  she  wore  as  a  child. 

*  *        * 

If  an  artist  by  mistake  should  wear  an  under- 
shirt inside  ort  he  wouldn't  dare  leave  until 
after  the  performance. 

*  *        * 

A  great  many  managers  refuse  to  allow  any- 
one to  wear  ye.  low  stockings  on  the  stage. 
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M     A     X     /  ;  Nv  E          ELLIOTT 

After  two  years  of  relief  work  in  Belgium,  this  well-known  actress 
has  returned  to  Ame'ica,  and  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  insistent  call 
of  the  movies.  Miss  Elliott  is  to  be  featured  in  the  Goldwyn  films 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 


CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT 


TO  every  man  comes  his  hour  of  trembling 
cowardice,  and  I  confess  that  mine 
clutches  me  now,  as  I  sit  down  amid  the 
happy  pandemonium  of  the  New  Year's  eve  that 
ushers  in  the  infant  1917,  to  recall  and  set  down 
for  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  a  few  random 
memories  of  my  professional  life. 

Out  of  the  mists  rises  the  beloved  figure  of 
my  mother  who  is  indelibly  associated  not  only 
with  my  professional  life,  but  with  my  earliest 
appearance,  which  brought  me  to  the  fore  as  a 
child  singer  (a  child  nuisance  I  expect)  at  a 
concert  given  by  the  boys  of  St.  Michael's  School 
in  Buffalo,  when  I  was  four  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  lads  had  begged  to  "borrow  the 
loan  of  little  Chauncey"  from  my  mother,  and 
as  the  fame  of  "little  Chauncey"  who  could  carry 
a  tune  before  he  was  able  to  sit  alone  in  his 
cradle,  had  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  parish,  I  am  told  that  a  packed  house  ap- 
plauded my  earliest  infant  effort. 

My  only  recollection  of  this  event  is  of  the 
proud  and  shining  face  of  my  mother.  What  I 
sang  I  fail  to  recall,  but  I  remember  that  my 
mother  lifted  me  up  to  salute  several  smiling 
members  of  the  clergy  after  the  performance. 

In  a  year  or  so  I  began  to  wrestle  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  a-b-c's  and  similar 
branches  of  learning  at  St.  Michael's  myself,  and 
after  absorbing  as  much  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  education  as  was  con- 
sistent with  singing  my  way  over  .  difficulties 
there,  I  was  transferred  to  one  of  the  public 
schools. 

A  certain  Miss  Hastings  was  my  teacher,  and 
she  evidently  thought  more  of  my  singing  than 
of  my  talent  for  the  multiplication  table,  for  she 
not  only  used  to  set  me  to  singing  in  recitation 
hours,  but  at  lunch  time  it  was  her  habit  to  take 
me  home  to  sing  to  her  family  and  friends  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour — sending  me  for  a  hurried 
repast  at  my  own  home  afterwards. 


YOU  may  well  believe  that  I  acquired  no 
serious  habit  of  study  during  my  period 
at  public  school,  and  to  add  to  a  growing  dis- 
inclination to  address  myself  with  any  fiery  en- 
thusiasm to  the  knotty  problems  in  arithmetic 
which  confronted  me  in  a  term  or  two,  I  de- 
cided that  a  public  career  was  what  I  was  born 
for,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  twelve,  I  started 
out  to  organize  and  manage  a  company  of  my  own. 

In  those  days  there  lived  in  Buffalo  a  worthy 
gentleman  who  is  still  probably  remembered  by 
numbers  of  people  in  the  Lake  Erie  metropolis. 
He  was  a  prestidigitator  whose  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  youthful 
mind.  Kellar  and  Herrmann  had  nothing  on 
him,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Buffalo  school 
children.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this 
fine  citizen  in  private  life,  but  his  stage  name 
— the  dazzling  title  under  which  he  transformed 
gold  fish  into  bouquets  of  roses  and  made  ome- 
lets in  silk  hats  was  "The  Fakir  of  Ava." 

The  Fakir  had  "borrowed"  me  for  a  number 
of  his  entertainments,  and  some  of  my  play- 
mates had  been  drafted  as  assistants  in  his 
tricks  so  frequently  that  one  of  them  was  con- 
sidered better — oh,  very  much  better  indeed — 
than  the  Fakir  of  Ava  by  admiring  school  chums, 
so  I  decided  to  collect  a  company  of  boys  and 
start  out  in  the  amusement  world  on  my  own. 
Accordingly  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  dramatic 


adventure  into  ten  boy  friends  of  mine,  and 
after  due.  rehearsals  and  much  trying  of  our 
entertainment  upon  the  friendly  "dog"  in  nu- 
merous wood  sheds  and  cellars,  we  started  off  for 
London,  Ontario,  to  give  a  minstrel  show  with 
a  little  sleight  of  hand  on  the  side. 

I  may  as  well  admit,  without  any  excuse  or 
palliation  that  our  season  was  a  ghastly  failure. 
The  master  of  magic  found  himself  unable  to 
perform  his  tricks,  and  the  boys  who  had  danced 
with  so  much  clever  precision  in  Buffalo,  found 
themselves  "hoof  bound,"  as  poor  Denman 
Thompson  used  to  say,  when  they  faced  a  cold 
Canadian  audience.  I  had  better  luck  than  the 
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CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT 


rest  of  the  "company,"  for  my  ballads  which 
consisted  of  the  old-fashioned  favorites  of  that 
day,  with  "Put  My  Little  Shoes  Away"  as  a 
strong  favorite,  were  received  with  more  favor 
than  the  temper  of  the  audience  led  me  to  ex- 
pect. And  such  an  audience!  There  wasn't  ten 
dollars  in  the  house.  We  could  see  the  manager 
frowning  at  the  back  while  we  were  doing  our 
Spartan  best  to  make  that  handful  of  people  laugh. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  entertainment  a 
bright  idea  came  to  me.  At  the  left  of  the 
stage  was  a  "proscenium  box"  draped  with  lace 
curtains.  No  matter  what  vanity  I  might  pos- 
sess as  to  my  vocal  accomplishments,  the  thing 
1  was  really  proud  of  was  an  agile  ability  to 
turn  cart  wheels.  Handsprings  and  flip-flaps 
were  my  long  suit,  in  my  own  kid  estimation, 
and  a  wild  idea  came  into  my  head,  of  doing  a 
somersault  right  into  the  box  by  way  of  comedy 
hit  for  my  final  exit.  "Will  You  Ever  Shoot 
That  Hat"  was  the  song  with  which  I  was  clos- 
ing the  bill  and  at  its  final  note,  I  did  a  couple 
of  cartwheels  and  hurled  myself  straight  at  the 
lace  curtains.  To  my  agonized  surprise,  I  didn't 
land  in  the  box.  Instead  I  only  succeeded  in 


catching  my  feet  in  the  lace  drapery,  and  bring- 
ing the  whole  decoration,  cornice,  curtain  and  all, 
down  on  my  head  as  I  anchored  on  the  railing. 

The  audience  dispersed,  without  applause,  and 
as  I  disentangled  myself  from  the  ruins  I  could 
see  the  manager  hot-footing  it  down  the  aisle  to 
demand  damages  to  his  house,  and  enough  money 
to  pay  the  rent  which  was  not  covered  by  the 
receipts. 

It  was  an  awful  moment.  The  "company"  was 
all  "washed  up"  and  had  started  for  the  train, 
and  I  was  left  to  face  the  injured  owner  of  the 
Opera  House  along. 

With  true  managerial  frugality,  he  paused  to 
turn  off  the  lights  before  pouring  out  his  wrath 
upon  me,  and  in  that  precious  moment  of  delay 
I  grabbed  my  overcoat  and  cap,  dashed  out  of 
the  stage  door  stumbling  along  the  alley  to  the 
street,  and  beat  it  to  the  railway  station.  There 
I  found  that  the  Buffalo  express  had  just  pulled 
out,  and  with  it  the  boy  who  held  the  return 
tickets.  One  faithful  minstrel  had  waited  for 
me,  thus  losing  his  train,  and  as  neither  of  us 
had  any  money,  we  decided  that  Christmas  was 
a  mistake  and  life  in  general  a  ghastly  failure. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  but  we  huddled  together  and 
waited  for  a  chance  to  steal  a  ride  home  on  a 
train  for  Niagara  Falls. 


WHEN  that  creeping  local  pulled  in  we  clam- 
bered to  the  steps  of  the  baggage  car  and 
tried  to  make  ourselves  invisible.  It  was  snowing 
and  sleeting — a  cold  sleet  that  froze  as  it  fell. 
Colder  and  colder  grew  the  night  and  when  the 
train  slowed  up  at  a  station  just  next  to  the 
final  stop,  we  felt  that  anything  the  conductor 
would  do  to  us  was  better  than  freezing  to  death 
outside.  So  we  managed  to  pull  ourselves  off 
the  steps  and  staggered  inside.  Our  hands  were 
frosted  from  holding  on  the  iron  railing,  and 
my  coat  had  frozen  to  the  steps  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  tear  myself  off.  When  we  got  inside 
the  conductor  and  train  crew  gave  us  a  heartier 
laugh  than  we  had  won  from  our  London  audi- 
ence. They  had  known  we  were  aboard  all  the 
time,  and  had  amused  themselves  betting  on  how 
long  we  would  stick.  I  had  received  a  watch  for 
a  Christmas  present,  and  this  the  conductor  held 
as  security  for  our  fare  and  gave  us  ten  cents  a 
piece  to  pay  our  way  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
Buffalo. 

I  believe  my  mother  was  secretly  delighted 
that  my  first  venture  along  the  highway  of  art 
was  so  dire  a  failure.  She  believed  that  I  would 
be  contented,  now,  to  go  back  to  school  and 
behave  myself.  But  she  reckoned  without  real- 
izing the  lure  of  the  stage  I  returned  to  school, 
but  the  zest  had  gone  out  of  books  and  examina- 
tion papers.  During  two  terms  I  struggled  with 
lessons,  and  then  Duprez  and  Benedict's  minstrels 
came  to  town  and  it  was  all  off  again. 

1  had  no  trouble  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
manager  who  heard  m;  sing  and  engaged  me  to 
travel  with  the  organization,  promising  me  eight 
dollars  a  week  if  I  made  good  with  the  audience. 
With  the  harrowing  results  of  my  first  appear- 
ance as  a  regular  black-face  artist  still  in  mind, 
I  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  acquaint  my  mother 
with  my  negotiations,  but  I  have  no  doubt  she 
read  my  thoughts  without  any  trouble,  in  fact 
the  event  proved  it. 

From  Buffalo  the  organization  went  to  Titus- 
ville,  and  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival  in  the 
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Nanki   Poo  in  "The   Mikado" 


Rudolph  in  "Clover" 
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petroleum  metropolis,  I  was  to  have  the  ecstasy 
of  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  a  minstrel 
parade.  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  by  this  time, 
and  if  there  is  any  higher  joy  than  that  which 
comes  to  a  boy  of  that  age  when  he  is  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  silk  hat,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  can  be.  The  parade  was  to  start  at 
twelve  o'clock,  but  by  eight  in  the  morning  I 
was  all  ready  to  match  and  admiring  my  ap- 
pearance in  the  cracked  looking  glass  in  my  hotel 
room,  gazing  with  infinite  rapture  at  the  tall  hat 
which  I  had  stuffed  with  paper  to  keep  from 
covering  my  whole  face.  At  length  came  the 
witching  hour  of  noon.  All  ready  for  the  march, 
the  company  formed  line  in  front  of  the  hotel. 
My  feet  were  marking  time,  my  heart  beating 
jubilantly,  the  band  struck  up  "Hail  Columbia" 
and  the  parade  was  on.  But  alas !  Not  three 
steps  had  I  taken  when  something  like  a  cyclone 

hit  that  hat,  and 
my  mother's  hand 
on  the  back  of  my 
neck,  wrested  me 

0  u  t  of   line  and 
marched  me  off.   I 
draw    a    veil   over 
subsequent      p  r  o- 
ceedings.     But    I 
never    tried    again 
to  run  away  from 
home  with  a  show. 

My  stepfather, 
a  fine  chap  named 
Patrick  Brennan, 
was  a  master  ma- 
chinist, and  I  was 
immediately  put  in 
a  machine  shop  to 
learn  that  trade.  I 
worked  with  a 
boy  of  my  own 
age  at  cutting  nuts 
for  bolts.  I  liked 
the  work  well 
enough,  but  before 

1  had   been    at    it 
very    long,    my 
mate  let  his  hand 
slip    and    lost    two 
lingers,    at    which 
accident  I  quit.  My 
mother    was    for 
sending    me    back 

Mavourneen" 


to  the  shops,  but  my  stepfather  persuaded  her 
that  I  was  not  fitted  for  a  mechanic,  and  so  I 
was  sent  to  the  Osborne  House  in  Hornells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  to  learn  the  hotel  business.  Here 
I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  billiard  hall,  and 
my  duties  were  to  count  games,  look  after  cues, 
and  entertain  visitors  with  songs  in  which  I  ac- 
companied myself  on  the  guitar.  Again  the  voice 
of  minstrelsy  called  me  and  I  fell.  It  was  Billy 
Emerson  this  time.  His  company  came  to  Horn- 
ellsville  and  some  one  told  him  to  hear  the  boy 
tenor  at  the  billiard  hall. 

Mr.  Emerson  came  to  the  Osborne  house  and 
strolled  into  the  billiard  rooms  as  if  he  were  a 
casual  visitor  in  search  of  a  game.  But  I 
spotted  him  in  a  minute.  You  could  tell  a  min- 
strel by  the  cut  of  his  jib  in  those  days.  "Can 
you  sing?"  he  inquired  while  examining  the 
weight  of  a  cue,  "I  see  a  guitar  in  the  corner." 
"Oh,  I  don't  sing  so  much,"  I  drawled,  but  I 
grabbed  the  guitar  and  plunged  into  a  ditty  I 
had  heard  him  sing  the  night  before.  "0  Listen 
to  the  Water  Mill"  was  the  lyric  masterpiece, 
and  after  duly  listening  Mr.  Emerson  disclosed 
his  identity,  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to 
join  his  troupe.  "There  isn't  any  vacancy  just 
now,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  keep  you  in  mind  for 
next  season  if  you  like." 


IN  the  meantime  the  Osborne  House  changed 
hands  and  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  tug  boat  cap- 
tain. Life  on  roaring  Lake  Erie  was  not  at  all 
to  my  liking,  and  when,  finally  I  received  a  tele- 
gram, telling  me  to  join  the  Emerson  minstrels 
at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  heaven 
stooped  so  close  down  to  me  that  I  thought  I 
had  only  to  put  out  my  hand  to  pick  clusters  of 
stars. 

My  mother  objected  again,  but  once  more  my 
shrewd  stepfather  interposed.  "Oh,  well,"  was 
my  mother's  final  decision,  "he'll  never  amount 
to  anything,  he  may  just  as  well  be  an  actor. 
And  so  it  was  settled.  But  alas !  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  company,  I  was  given  a  seat  next 
to  the  big  drum  and  had  no  chance  to  sing  ex- 
cept in  the  choruses,  where  my  roaringest  efforts 
were  drowned  in  the  whelming  voice  of  the  drum. 

I  was  sore  and  discouraged  but  when  we  got 
to  Boston  it  developed  that  we  were  to  play  in 
opposition  to  Haverly'«  minstrels,  and  I  was  in- 
troduced to  "Bill"  Foote. 


"Olcott?  Olcott?"  he  said,  "are  you  Mel  Ol- 
cott's  boy?"  I  boastingly  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. "Why  I  knew  your  father  well,"  he  said, 
"and  if  you  can  sing  like  he  could,  Haverly's 
Minstrels  wants  you." 

I  promptly  opened  my  mouth,  and  turned  loose 
the  vocal  chords,  to  show  him  how  nearly  like 
my  father  I  could  sing.  Luckily  for  me  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  resemblance.  "When  can  you 
quit  the  Emerson  outfit?"  he  asked.  "In  five 
minutes,"  I  gasped.  "All  right,  you  open  with 
us  to-night,"  he  said.  And  I  did. 

I  sang  "My  Scotch  Lassie  Jean"  and  won  four 
encores.     When  Emerson  heard  it,  he  wanted  to 
murder    his    stage    manager    for    blanketing   me 
first   and   then   letting   me   go.     It   is   not    from 
vanity  that  I   repeat  this,  but  because   it  stands 
out  as  my  first  professional  solo.     So   far  as   I 
ever    heard    there    was    no    blood    shed    in    the 
Emerson     organi- 
zation  on   my  ac- 
count.    A    bright- 
eyed    young    chap 
named    Charles 
Frohman   was   as- 
sistant     treasurer 
(afterward  he  was 
advance    man)    of 
the  Haverly  show, 
and    he    paid    me 
my   first   salary,   a 
transaction     that 
began  a  friendship 
ended     only     with 
Mr.    F  r  o  h  m  a  n's 
magnificent  adven- 
ture into  'Death. 

From  Haverly's  I 
went  to  Thatcher. 
Primrose  and 
West,  and  then  to 
Carncross  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  then 
came  a  chance  to 
become  a  regular 
actor  and  appear 
with  Denman 
Thompson  in  "The 
Old  Homestead," 
singing  "The 
Palms"  for  the 
first  time,  I  be- 
lieve in  English. 

In  "Old  Limerick  Town" 


Sarony 
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Before  joining  Mr.  Thompson,  I  sang  for  a 
few  performances  in  "Pepita,"  with  Lillian 
Russell  as  prima  donna.  From  Miss  Russell, 
during  rehearsals  of  this  operetta,  I  received 
my  first  lessons  in  acting.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
recall  (for  this  was  in  1886,)  Miss  Russell's 
directions  were  that  I  should  wave  my  arms  at 
intervals  during  my  solo,  and  step  back  when  the 
prima  donna  wished  to  cross  in  front  of  me.  I 
waved  my  arms  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
amateur  tenors  and  when  it  came  to  letting 
Miss  Russell  cross  the  stage,  I  backed  away  with 
what  grace  I  could  command,  but  to  save  my  life 
I  couldn't  change  the  direction  of  my  gestures, 
and  kept  on  making  motions  toward  the  spot  In 
vacancy  formerly  occupied  by  the  prima  Jonna 
to  whom  I  was  supposed  to  be  singing  an  im- 
passioned love  ditty.  In  vain  Miss  Russell 
whispered  requests  that  I  should  turn  my  face  in 
her  direction,  in  vain  the  director  tapped  with 
his  baton,  in  vain  the  stage  director  hissed  to 
me  from  the  wings,  I  kept  on  warbling,  paralyzed 
from  the  arms  down,  and  unable  to  turn. 
Finally,  in  despair,  Miss  Russell  returned  to 
her  former  place  and  the  scene  went  on  to  the 
end.  This  experience  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
my  wish  to  gain  stage  technique  in  the  company 
of  such  a  master  of  acting  as  "Den"  Thompson, 
'and  so  I  became  a  member  of  the  cast  of  "The 
Old  Homestead." 

It  was  while  I  was  playing  the  part  of  Harry 
Earle,  the  dissipated  son,  that  my  mother  first 
saw  me  on  the  stage.  Before  I  ever  became  a 
professional  singer,  I  had  promised  my  mother 
that  so  long  as  she  lived,  I  would  never  touch 
intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind — a  promise  I 
faithfully  kept.  Lemonade  was  the  strongest 
tipple  I  had  ever  tasted.  When,  however,  my 


mother  saw  me,  in  the  role  of  the  weak  young 
man,  roistering  about  on  the  stage,  and  becoming 
very  much  inebriated  on  stage  whiskey,  which  of 
course  is  harmless  cold  tea,  she  gave  voice  to  a 
piercing  scream  that  came  near  causing  a  panic. 

"My  boy  is  a  drunkard !"  she  cried  "my  boy  is 
a  drunkard !"  and  not  anything  that  I  or  Mr. 
Thompson  could  say  availed  to  persuade  her 
that  I  hadn't  fallen  a  victim  to  the  demon  Rum. 
So  strong  was  her  feeling  about  seeing  me  act 
the  character  of  an  intoxicated  boy  that  Mr. 
Thompson  took  me  out  of  the  role  and  gave  me 
the  part  of  Frank  Hopkins,  the  millionaire^a 
change  not  much  to  my  liking,  for  I  quite 
fancied  myself  as  an  awful  example. 

After  two  years  of  "The  Homestead,"  I 
joined  the  Duff  Opera  Company  playing  Ralph 
Rackstraw  in  "II.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  and  Nanki- 
Poo  in  the  "Mikado."  Then  I  went  to  the  Mc- 
Caull  management  for  a  brief  season  as  Rudolpn, 
the  tenor  part  in  "Clover,"  and  "Tar  and  "Tar- 
tar." During  these  years  I  had  held  steadily  to 
the  notion  of  placing  myself  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  noted  German  teacher,  and  studying  for 
grand  opera.  To  this  end,  I  sailed  early  in  1891 
for  Bremen  intending  to  go  straight  to  Berlin 
and  seriously  devote  myself  to  grand  opera 
work.  But  man  proposes  and  Neptune  some- 
times settles  it.  From  the  hour  of  sailing  I  was 
so  wretchedly  sea  sick,  that  for  several  days  the 
ship's  surgeon  never  left  my  state  room.  When 
we  reached  Southampton,  I  insisted  on  being 
carried  ashore,  (I  was  too  ill  to  walk)  and  once 
on  terra  firma  I  registered  a  vow  never  again  to 
set  foot  on  an  ocean  liner.  A  few  days  in  South- 
hampton,  changed  my  views  of  life,  a  little,  but 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  cross  the  channel 
or  the  North  Sea  and  proceed  to  Germany.  So 


I  went  up  to  London  and  studied  there  with 
Randegger,  Holland  and  the  Chevalier  Scovel 
who  was  then  the  great  figure  in  the  musical 
world  of  England. 

About  that  time  Audran's  "Miss  Decima," 
afterward  done  here  as  "Miss  Helyot,"  with  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  in  the  title  role,  was  in  preparation 
by  Charles  Wyndham  for  production  at  the  Cri- 
terion, and  the  management  was  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  finding  for  the  role  of  the 
Chevalier  Julius  Caesar  Patrick  O'Flanagan,  a 
comedian  who  could  sing.  Meeting  the  Chevalier 
Scovel  on  the  street  one  day,  Mr.  Wyndham  told 
him  his  predicament,  and  Mr.  Scovel  insisted 
that  I  was  the  lad  for  the  part.  Accordingly 
I  was  engaged,  and  just  after  the  first  rehearsal 
I  chanced  to  meet  my  American  friends  Louis 
Harrison  and  "Jimmy"  Powers  to  whom  I 
mentioned  my  forthcoming  appearance  in  a  funny 
character.  To  my  discomfiture,  both  burst  into 
howls  and  shrieks  of  laughter.  "You  a  comedian ! 
You!"  and  off  they  went  into  roars  of  merriment. 
This  so  dampened  my  ardor  for  the  part  that  I 
immediately  decided  I  was  an  imbecile  to  think 
of  attempting  it,  and  dashing  into  the  Hotel 
Cecil  I  wrote  my  resignation,  and  sent  it  by 
messenger  to  Mr.  Wyndham.  Then  I  left  town  to 
escape  the  possibility  of  changing  my  mind. 

In  a  few  days  I  came  back  to  London  to  keep 
an  engagement  with  an  American  friend  to 
witness  a  benefit  performance  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
the  last  artist  on  the  bill,  and  that  he  saw  me  in 
the  box  the  instant  he  stepped  foot  on  the  stage. 
The  minute  the  curtain  was  down  he  dashed  into 
the  box  and  seized  me  by  both  shoulders.  "What 
in  heaven's  name  do  you  mean  by  running  away 
from 'Miss  Decima'?"  (Concluded  on  puge  1:24) 


THE  LITTLE  SILVER  THEATRE  CLUB 


ELIZABETH  H1ATT  GREGORY 


HAD  Shakespeare  lived  to-day  and  said 
"All  the  world's  a  stage !"  he  would  be 
too  literal  to  be  immortalized,  for  the 
time  has  come  when  histrionic  honors  are  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  professional  actor.  Jaded 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  playing  patron  so- 
ciety has  caught  the  full  spirit  of  the  limelight 
and  is  now  to  have  a  theatre  of  its  own. 

This  advancement  in  a  great  measure  is  due 
to  the  popularity  of  the  dance,  which  turned  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  into  a  mad  whirl  witli 
syncopated  steps  and  instilled  a  confidence 
hitherto  not  possessed  by  the  amateur.  Each  step 
led  nearer  the  footlights  until  now  dancing  clubs 
and  theatre  clubs  have  joined  forces  in  the  ideal 
combination  of  "The  Little  Silver  Theatre  and  a 
Salon  de  danse"  which  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  early  spring  season. 

This  innovation  was  conceived  by  John  Mur- 
ray Anderson  and  is  the  outcome  of  his  experi- 
ence in  arranging  entertainments  for  the  late 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish  and  other  society  leaders. 
The  little  playhouse,  which  is  located  at  G  East 
36th  Street,  while  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  will  be  under  fashionable  patronage, 
and  will  be  open  only  to  members  and  guests. 

It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
is  decorated  in  silver  and  orange  with  the  stage 
entirely  in  silver.  Simplicity  will  be  the  key- 
note of  the  settings,  and  a  system  of  indirect 
lighting  will  be  used,  abolishing  the  footlight. 
Here  society  representatives,  who  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  contemporary  music,  dancing 
and  the  drama,  will  be  enabled  to  realize  a  new 


ambition,  for  they  not  only  will  have  the  privi- 
leges of  being  actors,  but  playwrights. 

The  company  of  amateurs  will  be  augumented, 
should  the  occasion  arise,  by  professionals.  In 
addition  to  the  plays  by  members  there  will  be 
several  novel  productions,  including  a  Japanese 
"No''  play,  six  centuries  old,  and  an  unusual 
puppet  performance  of  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome." 
The  setting  suggests  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Against 
a  background  of  indigo  blue,  decorated  with  star 
motives  in  gold,  will  move  the  odd  figures  of 
the  play. 

The  actors  will  be  separated  from  the  audience 
by  a  gauze  of  black  decorated  with  gold  circular 
motives.  Later  in  the  season,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  War  Relief  Fund,  there  has  been  arranged  a 
series  of  French  plays  written  since  the  war  by 
a  French  dramatist,  who  has  done  service  in  the 
trenches.  Another  novelty  of  the  theatre  will 
be  a  combination  of  rare  old  instruments. 

It  is  also  probable  that  Mrs.  Blanche  Wagstaft 
will  be  among  the  fashionable  playwrights  who 
will  be  represented  during  the  season.  Another 
author  among  those  who  have  asked  for  co-opera- 
tion is  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  wrote  the 
scenario,  "Harper's  Formula,"  presented  in  Bar 
Harbor  in  a  photoplay  with  society  folk  in  the 
cast.  This  social  melodrama  was  billed  with 
Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas  as  heroine  and  Walter 
Phelps  as  hero. 

This  little  playhouse  will  serve  another  demand 
as  its  stage  can  easily  be  removed  to  a  home. 
Its  diminutive  size  makes  it  adaptable  for  any 
good-sized  room.  Here  the  ambitious  and  gifted 


hostess  may  be  both  her  own  playwright  and 
producer  for  a  private  performance.  The  late 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  perhaps,  did  more  than 
any  other  hostess  to  interest  society  in  stage- 
craft. Her  ballroom  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
novel  entertainment  and  a  performer  who  re- 
ceived the  cachet  of  her  approval  usually  found 
favor  with  the  greater  public.  It  was  for  her 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  director  of  the  little  theatre, 
which  is  now  to  be  the  toy  of  society,  planned 
several  important  entertainments,  notably  one 
given  shortly  before  her  death  in  honor  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester.  She  was  al- 
ways most  exacting  in  her  demands  and  never 
wished  a  deviation  that  might  result  in  criticism. 
In  the  court  dances  arranged  for  her  entertain- 
ments she  insisted  upon  all  of  the  original  cere- 
mony being  carried  out. 

Other  patrons  of  the  theatre  will  include  Mrs. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Mrs.  Wendell  Baker. 
Mrs.  Donn  Barber,  Mrs.  John  Brackenridge,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Tilton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis,  Mr.°. 
Roland  Conklin,  Mrs.  Henry  Hollister  Pease. 
Mrs.  Prentice  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Wynant  Vander- 
pool,  Mrs.  William  Erhardt,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Adrian  Hoffman  Joline  and  Mrs. 
Palmer  Knapp. 

As  a  result  of  arranging  entertainments  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Anderson  look- 
charge  of  the  Simmer  Cabaret  Club  at  Bar  Har- 
bor during  the  past  summer  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  weekly  dance  provided  a  one-act  play. 
Subsequently  he  presented  his  pageant  "Terpsi- 
chore" for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Mrs    Randolph   (played  by  Laura  Hope  Crews)   is  a  hypochondriac.     Thinking  she  is  about  to  die,  she  is  anxious  to  select  a  suitabk 
second  ™?e    or  her  Lband.     Of  course,  she  is  careful  to  choose  one  "who  wouldn't  be  likely  to  let  him  forget  me."     The  woman  she 
elects  as'her  successor  has  always  been  very  modest  and  retiring,   almost  motherly,  in   fact,  but   directly  she   learns  of  her   fne, 
wth    he  takes  offense  and  revenges  herself  by  agreeing  all  too  readily.     Instead,  however,  of  remaining  quiet  and  retmng   she  blooms 
forth  in  the  most  elaborate  of  toilettes.     Irene  almost  immediately  regrets  the  bargain,  and  no  longer  has  any  des.re  t 
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SCENES  IN  THE  REVIVAL  OF  "HER  HUSBAND'S  WIFE,"  AT  THE  LYCEUM 


RAH2RAHSRAHSTHE  NEW 


IN  the  early  nineties  the  Glee  Club  occupied 
a  most  important  position  in  the  undergrad- 
uate life  of  Princeton  University.  Attention 
was  centered  on  it  through  the  long  winter 
months,  as  there  were  then  fewer  indoor  ath- 
letic teams  and  the  dramatic  club  was  .in  its 
infancy.  Moreover,  the  Glee  Club  took  an  an- 
nual trip,  bometimes  going  as  far  as  Denver. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  Princeton 
Triangle  Club  has  come  to  the  front  as  the 
most  important  of  the  winter  undergraduate 
activities.  To-day,  the  club  ranks  as  a  leader 
among  the  most  successful  college  dramatic  or- 
ganizations in  the  country,  especially  throughout 
the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Booth  Tarkington,  the  author,  was  in  no  small 
way  responsible  for  this  phenomenal  rise  to  pub- 
lic favor.  He  was  president  for  two  years  of 
the  only  dramatic  society  that  the  University 
possessed  in  his  undergraduate  days.  This  was 
known  as  the  Princeton  Dramatic  Organization, 
and  gave  shows  before  the  student  body  only.  It 
was  at  the  last  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Tark- 
ington presided,  in  1893,  that  the  Triangle  Club 
received  its  present  name,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  triangle  system  was  a  feature  of  Prince- 
ton life,  and  partly  from  the  musical  instru- 
ment, considered  appropriate,  as  the  club  "gave 
a  sort  of  musical  show." 

From  that  time  on  the  club  grew  and  grew, 
although  occasionally  suffering  reverses.  The 
Faculty  limited  the  cities  in  which  performances 
might  be  given  to  Princeton  and  Trenton,  but 
by  1900  New  York  City  had  been  included  in  the 
"itinerary."  Gradually,  more  cities  have  been 
added  to  the  list  until  in  1915-1916  a  5,000-mile 
tour  was  taken,  including  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  These  trips  are  taken  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation.  Although  an  original  play  was 
presented  each  year,  the  best-known  of  any,  per- 
haps, and  one  which  is  still  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  leading  productions  was  the  "Tabasco 
Land"  of  the  season  1905-1906. 


FOR  the  past  few  years  the  college  musical 
comedies  have  been  of  stereotyped  form. 
All  have  been  marked  by  a  "chaste  simplicity 
and  an  entrancing  lack  of  originality."  The 
scene,  plot  and  characters  were  struck  from  a 
most  extraordinary  and  impossible  mould.  One 
set  of  scenery  sufficed  and  the  costumes  pre- 
sented no  new  effects. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  condition  that  the 
Princeton  Triangle  Club  decided  to  start  an  in- 
novation. To  that  end  it  chose  as  the  1916- 
1917  production  a  futurist  farce,  "Safety  First," 
written  by  two  undergraduates,  J.  F.  Bohmfalk, 
of  New  York,  and  John  Biggs,  of  Wilmington. 
The  selection  of  this  play  from  all  others  was 
made  in  part  by  Paul  D.  Nelson,  of  Chicago, 
who  is  president  of  the  club.  In  addition  to  his 
unusual  ability  as  an  actor,  he  has  very  decided 
and  unique  ideas  as  to  the  staging  of  a  play. 

From  the  mystical  prologue  to  the  final  satir- 
ical drop  of  the  curtain,  there  is  a  musical  com- 
edy which  speaks  rather  of  the  twenty-first  than 
of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  daring,  but  it  is 
done  with  a  finesse  and  polish  that  relieves  it 
of  any  touch  of  the  outre.  The  show  is  a  plea 
to  waft  the  audience  to  the  land  of  the  future — 
a  land  in  which  all  our  modern  absurdities  have 
been  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions,  indica- 
ting that  society  should  examine  carefully  each 
new  idea  before  accepting  it  as  bona  fide.  The 


idea  of  the  lyric  should  be  to  proceed  more  care- 
fully, looking  before  we  leap,  and  thus  practising 
"Safety  First." 

The  type  of  scenery  used  has  never  been  em- 
ployed in  any  musical  comedies  of  this  country. 
It  was  arranged  by  Bakst,  designer  for  the  Rus- 
sian ballet.  Massive  blocks  of  bold  colorings 
have  been  employed  throughout  so  as  to  gain  an 
effect  of  the  greatest  contrast  possible.  The 
effort  was  made  to  make  the  actors  themselves 
stand  out  more  in  the  foreground,  and  the  situa- 
tions realistic  without  aid  from  the  stage  setting. 


ONE  feature  which  is  apparent  at  once  is  the 
fact  that  "Safety  First"  has  compositeness. 
The  lyrics  and  music,  along  with  the  book,  have 
a  unity  of  personality  and  idea  and  the  scenery 
is  the  background  into  which  all  these  ingre- 
dients are  woven  and  blended. 

The  music,  by  Paul  Dickey,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Warburton  Guilbert,  of  Chicago,  and  Edward 
Harris,  of  Boston,  and  the  lyrics  by  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, of  St.  Paul,  carry  out  perfectly  the  ideas 
of  the  comedy.  The  lyrics  are  snappy,  clever 
and  very  much  up-to-the-minute.  The  music 
parodies  exquisitely  the  present  tone  tendencies 
toward  futurism.  Both  lyrics  and  music  are 
colorful  and  fresh,  and  are  considered  among 
the  best  ever  produced  by  Princeton  men. 

The  action  of  "Safety  First"  takes  place  in  the 
futurist  art  community  of  Arden  and  deals  with 
a  counterfeit  art  school  run  by  a  former  con- 
vict named  Howard.  He  is  an  unscrupulous  and 
brow-beating  character,  who  carries  much  of  the 
action.  Two  of  his  former  friends,  now  escaped 
convicts  from  Ding  Ding  prison,  come  on  the 
scene  and  begin  to  blackmail  him  and  force  him 
to  hide.  Relative  to  prison  reform,  they  state 
that  Louis  XIV  furniture  and  private  baths  for 
each  cell  have  just  been  established  in  their 
former  abode,  Ding  Ding. 

Howard's  daughter,  Betty,  has  determined  to 
set  herself  up  as  a  specialist  in  solving  matri- 
monial problems,  and  makes  a  trip  to  New  York 
for  publicity  purposes.  On  her  way  home,  she  is 
followed  by  two  New  Yorkers  who  are  attracted 
by  her  appearance.  These  characters,  Ralph  and 
Bill,  when  they  arrive  in  Arden,  learn  from 
Percy,  one  of  the  art  students,  that  a  new  stu- 
dent, a  girl,  is  expected.  Ralph  has  the  brilliant 
idea  of  posing  as  the  husband  of  this  new  char- 
acter, Cynthia,  and  so  have  an  excuse  to  re- 
main in  Arden.  Later,  when  he  falls  in  love 
with  Betty,  and  Bill  decides  he  is  in  love  with 
Cynthia,  this  pose  causes  a  very  complicated 
situation. 

Other  characters  in  the  play  are  the  Guild- 
master  of  the  art  community,  the  governess  of 
Howard's  daughter,  and  a  page,  who  is  the 
boy  of  all  work. 


IN  his  characterization  of  "Mr.  Ralph  Brad- 
cliff"  a  New  York  dilettante,  President  Nel- 
son is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  production.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  had  a  leading 
role  in  four  different  shows  of  the  Triangle 
Club.  While  a  freshman  he  played  a  female 
part,  but  since  then  has  appeared  in  his  natural 
guise.  He  is  very  clever,  vivacious  and  original, 
and  has  a  good  voice.  By  many  critics  he  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  actors  any  under- 
graduate dramatic  organization  has  produced. 


I  fe  scored  especially  in  a  catchy  song,  "Where 
Did  Bridget  Kelly  Get  Her  Persian  Tempera- 
ment?" which  he  accompanied  with  dancing  a  la 
Pavlowa.  Another  character  who  stands  in  the 
limelight  was  J.  A.  O'Gorman,  of  New  York 
whose  interpretation  of  the  crooked  "Howard" 
is  very  realistic. 

"Safety  First,"  like  its  predecessors,  has  sev- 
eral very  prominent  athletes  taking  leading 
roles.  W.  B.  Moore,  in  "Mr.  William  Waverly," 
Ralph's  friend,  has  been  track  captain  for  two 
years,  and  a  gridiron  star.  He  is  president  of 
the  Senior  Class,  and  comes  from  New  York. 

The  part  of  the  conceited  "Guildmastcr"  is 
taken  by  C.  H.  Latrobe,  a  Baltimore  boy.  who 
possesses  the  best  bass  voice  in  college.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  two  championship  water-polo 
teams,  and  played  tackle  on  the  1916  football 
team.  J.  B.  Wiss,  last  year's  intercollegiate 
wrestling  champion  in  the  115-pound  class,  takes 
the  part  of  the  impudent  "Page."  He  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  winning  the  'Varsity  "P"  in 
two  minor  sports.  In  the  chorus,  too,  F.  T. 
Hogg,  captain  of  the  football  team,  and  J.  E. 
Eddy,  his  teammate,  show  to  advantage.  Al- 
though he  has  retired  from  athletics,  J.  B.  Given, 
who  creates  many  a  laugh  as  "Percy,"  is  leader 
of  the  Glee  Club,  and  is  an  actor  and  singer  of 
no  mean  ability.  He,  too,  has  been  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  shows  for  the  past  several 
years.  His  chief  ambition  at  the  art  school,  to 
paint  an  angle  worm  in  the  nude,  was  not  quite 
realized,  so  in  "One-Lump  Percy,  the  Parlor 
Snake"  he  sang  a  woeful  account  of  himself. 
He.  too,  is  one  of  the  "hits." 


AN  especial  feature  of  the  show  is  the  work 
of  the  eighteen-piece  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  R.  N.  Schullinger.  The  music  was 
among  the  most  difficult  ever  attempted  by  the 
Triangle  Club,  yet  it  was  made  into  one  of  tlie 
most  pleasing  offerings.  Only  undergraduate 
musicians  were  used,  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  days  of  Booth  Tarkington.  He  em- 
ployed professionals,  for  he  described  the  col- 
lege orchestra  of  his  time  as  "worse  than  very 
poor." 

The  Triangle  Club,  under  the  management  of 
P.  M.  Sturges,  completed  a  3,500-mile  tour 
during  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  entire  com- 
pany, of  over  fifty  members,  visited  eleven  cities, 
in  which  a  total  of  eleven  performances  were 
given.  Everywhere  the  men  played  before 
crowded  houses,  and  everywhere  they  were  giver 
a  most  hearty  welcome  both  by  the  alumni  and 
the  friends  of  the  University.  Entertainment  of 
various  sort  was  prepared  for  them  in  each  place, 
including  tea  dances,  luncheons,  and  dinners 
galore.  A  special  train  was  used  throughout,  as 
the  show  was  presented  in  Brooklyn,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Spring- 
field, Youngstown,  Pittsburgh,  Newark  and  New 
York.  Several  additional  performances  will  be 
given  in  Princeton  on  the  date  of  special 
occasions  in  the  spring. 

Although  only  undergraduates  were  used  in  the 
production  of  the  show  several  professional  di- 
rectors were  employed.  Mr.  Hooper  had  charge 
of  the  cast  and  chorus  while  Mr.  Weaver  gave 
some  instruction  to  the  orchestra.  The  scenery 
and  costuming  was  the  work  of  Miss  Katherine 
Maxey  of  Chicago. 

Every  element  united  to  make  "Safety  First" 
a  success. 
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PRINCETON     BOYS     AS     THEY     APPEARED     IN     "SAFETY      FIRST" 


THE  s: 


THE  GREEK 

HELEN  C-  MOLLER 


WHEN   William   Gillette   said   to   me,  "1 
should  like  you  to  come  into  my  com- 
pany" I  was  flattered.    Or  it  were  more 
truly   expressed    if   I    said,    "I    was    exceedingly 
gratified  because  I  knew  I  had  attained  my  aim." 
The  aim  of  the  highest  art  is  impersonality  in 
expression. 

Mr.  Gillette  was  the  only  one  of  a  group  of 
speakers  who  talked 
of  the  art  of  the 
stage  to  a  large  as- 
semblage one  night, 
who  interested  me. 
He  was  the  one  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have 
a  message.  He  said  : 
"I  want  the  actor  who 
doesn't  know  there  is 
an  audience  in  front." 
That  is  what  I  have 
attained  and  what  I 
develop  in  the  girls 
who  assist  me  in  my 
dances. 

To     express     what 
you    feel    without 
thinking    of    yourself 
is    the    spirit    of    the 
Greek  dance.     Go  to 
the  galleries   and   art 
museums    and    study 
the    exquisite    friezes 
of   Greece.     Do   you 
leaping    into    the    air, 
No.     They  were  ting- 
their    aliveness    by 


suppose    those    maidens, 
thought   of   themselves? 
lingly    alive    and    expressed 
their  movements. 

My  theory  of  the  dance  dwells  constantly  on 
movement.  It  discards  the  thought  of  motion. 
Movement  is  free,  natural  expression,  as  free  and 
natural  as  breathing.  Motion  is  something 
tacked  on,  like  the  unnecessary  trimming  on  a 
frock.  I  join  an  average  audience  and  sit 
watching  an  average  dancer,  or  perhaps  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  dancer,  as  that  rating  which 
is  fame,  goes.  The  dancer  does  all  kinds  of  odd 
things  with  her  arms  from  the  elbows.  Those 
odd  things  make  me  smile.  Movement  is  from 
the  solar  plexus,  from  the  so-called  abdominal 
brain.  I,  in  my  theory,  extend  that  area  to  the 
entire  front  of  the  upper  half  of  the  thorax. 
The  center  of  movement,  as  I  conceive  it,  is 
relatively  at  the  point  of  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone.  As  geographers  locate  the  equator  and 


the  tropics  by  imaginary  lines  for  convenience, 
so  I  refer  to  that  as  the  central  spot  of  the 
movement,  although  movement  seems  to  me  to 
proceed  from  all  the  chest  of  the  dancer. 

"Dance  from  here,"  I  say,  clasping  my  hands 
above  my  breast,  as  for  instance,  I  lead  my 
dancers  in  the  figures  that  are  to  form  one  of 
my  presentations,  the  Race  of  Atalanta,  which  I 
have  now  in  preparation.  "All  movement  pro- 
ceeds from  here."  If  I  see  any  of  my  satellites 
in  the  dance  using  foolish  little  kicks  or  mean- 
ingless gyrations  of  the  arms  from  the  elbows,  I 
am  annoyed.  As  much  annoyed  as  a  dancer 
should  ever  permit  herself  to  be.  For  the  Greek 
dance  can  only  be  done  by  those  of  large  free 
movement  and  large  free  soul.  One  must  have 
beautiful  ideas  to  express  beautiful  ideas. 

It  is  more  difficult  than  it  sounds.  Little  tight 
lipped,  tight  gloved,  tight  booted,  tight  hair- 
pinned,  tight  hearted,  tight  minded  women  come 
to  me  to  join  the  dancers  who  are,  as  it  were, 
my  human  accompaniment. 


LEAVE  off  your  shoes  and  your  stays.  Take 
out  your  hairpins.  Wear  draperies  instead 
of  skirts  and  waists.  That  is  the  only  prep- 
aration," I  tell  them.  "Now  follow  the  music. 
Do  as  you  wish.  Express  what  you  feel  at  the 
moment."  At  first  they  do  nothing.  They  ex- 
press nothing  because  they  have  nothing  to  ex- 
press. My  task  is  to  train  them  back  to  natural 
expression,  the  same  untrammeled  expression  as 
that  of  the  child  or  the  young  animal. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  ran  and  played  and 
tumbled  with  hunting  dogs  and  learned  grace 
of  them.  They  were  pointers.  They  ran  and 
danced  with  me.  Certainly  dogs  dance.  Not 
the  stereotyped  dance  steps.  They  do  not  know 
the  fox-trot  nor  the  maxixe.  But  mine  ran 
and  leaped  and,  when  they  settled  down  upon  the 
ground  to  rest,  they  settled  in  graceful  curves. 
Every  movement  was  a  picture. 

They  taught  me  dancing,  for  I  imitated  their 
bounds  and  sprints  and  spurts  of  speed,  their 
graceful  settlings.  They  were  the  only  dancing 
teachers  I  ever  had.  I  never  learned  a  dance 
step  in  my  life.  The  Greek  dance  is  not  a  thing 
of  set  steps.  It  is  feeling,  rhythm,  movement. 
Not,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  motion. 

To  tell  you  how  I  became  interested  in,  ab- 
sorbed by,  the  Greek  dance  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  depart  from  my  habit  and  be,  for  a 


brief  while,  personal.       I  am  a  Western  girl  and 

spent    my    childhood     in     the     freedom    of    the 

Western     prairies.       I 

shocked     my     family    and 

our  neighbors  by  running 

about  barefoot.     It  wasn't 

a   bad    habit,,  but    a   very 

good     one.       All     women 

would    be    healthier    and 

more     graceful     if     they 

bared   their   feet   when   in 

their  own  homes.  The  art 

magazines   reached  my 

home.     I  was  inspired  by 

the   Greek   statues   I    saw 

reproduced   in   them. 

My  first  youthful  bent 
was  toward  sculpture.  I 
wanted  to  become  a 
sculptor.  That  idea  re- 
ceived small  encourage- 
ment. It  vanished,  or, 
rather,  was  suspended.  But 
the  impression  of  the  sur- 
passing  beauty  of  the 
figures  and  postures  re- 
mained. Eventually  I  took  up  the  study  of  vocal 
music.  I  came  to  New  York  to  study.  It  was 
during  that  study  that  the 
old  obsession  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Greeks  returned  in 
fuller  force.  I  had  been 
dra  w  n  by  it  to  the 
museums  and  galleries  and 
art  exhibitions.  Uncon- 
sciously, year  by  year,  I 
had  become  saturated  with 
the  Greek  idea. 

The  Greek  idea  is  that 
of  pure  beauty.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  beauty.  Its 
ideal  is  the  flowing  line. 
I  see  everything  in  line. 
As  some  think  in  colors, 
others  in  sounds.  I  think 
in  line. 

The  Greek  dance  is  our 
individual  conception  of 
the  way  the  Greeks 
danced.  No  one  knows 
what  the  Greek  dances 
were.  The  artists  and 
sculptors  of  that  time 

(.Concluded  on  page  124) 
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From  a  portrait  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


.MARGERY         MAUDE 

This  clever  daughter  of  Cyril  Maude  does  not  have  to  depend  on  her 
father's  popularity  for  success.  Her  performance  with  George  Arliss  in 
"Paganini"  and  more  recently  in  "The  Professor's  Love  Story"  entitle 
her  to  consideration  as  a  young  actress  of  unusual  charm  and  promise 


Gloria  Goodwin   and   Clifton   Webb 
in  "Love  O'   Mike"  at  the  Shubert 


Curtis    Cooksey,    Herbert    Yost    and    Lily 
Cahill  in  "In  For  the  Night"  at  the  Fulton 
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Roy  Gordon,  Eileen  Van  Biene  and  Flavia  Arcaro  in  "Have  a  Heart"  at  the  Liberty 

THREE  NEW  PRODUCTIONS— A  FARCE  AND  TWO  MUSICAL  COMEDIES 


The  Theatre,  February,  1917 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


NEIGHBORHOOD.  "THE  MAR- 
RIED WOMAN."  Play  in  three  acts 
by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald.  Produced 
on  December  16th  with  this  cast: 

Mrs.    Temple Rose    Beatrice    Schiff 

Alice    Matthew-son.  ..  .Sara    R.    Barnett 

William   Temple L.    B.   Praskin 

George  Herbert.  .William  A.  Rothschild 
Henry    Matthewson .  .  Bennet   S.    Tobias 

Sylvia  Temple Bella  Nodell 

Maidservant    at    William    Tempk-'s, 

Polaire   Weisman 

Hugh    Dellamy David   Solomon 

Footman  at  George  Herbert's. 

J.    F.    Roach 
Manservant    at    Hugh    Dcllamv's, 

S.   I.   Mittlemark 
Maidservant   at    Hugh    Dellamv's, 

Beatrice    Schwartz 

WHY  does  the  book  always  end 
there?"  plaintively  queries 
Sylvia  Temple  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding.  And  nobody  but  old  Dr. 
Henry  F.  Experience  can  give  her 
the  answer. 

The  book,  of  course,  is  the  ro- 
mantic novel,  and  "there"  is  at  the 
end  of  the  church  opposite  that  at 
which  you  enter — with  the  priest  re- 
marking, "Let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Sylvia  on  this  momentous  occasion 
called  in  an  expert — a  rejected  suitor 
— and  he  could  only  tell  her  she 
would  have  to  wait  and  see.  She 
waited  two  years  and  then  left  her 
impossible  husband,  who  had  been 
too  busy  "holding  up  the  Empire"  to 
give  her  the  companionship  her 
nature  demanded. 

It  was  her  rejected  suitor  who 
rescued  her  from  starvation,  took 
her  to  his  apartments,  and  called  intn 
consultation  her  priggish,  mid- Vic- 
torian family.  Father,  mother,  sister 
and  husband  were  all  duly  shocked 
and  nasty-minded  about  it.  Their 
horror  reached  its  acme  when  Sir 
Hugh  Dellamy,  the  rejected,  told 
Sylvia  that,  since  he  loved  her,  and 
her  husband  didn't,  he  would  give 
her  three  months  to  think  it  over 
and  then  ask  her  if  she  would  choose 
her  "third  alternative" — a  life  of 
happiness  with  him  under  the  curse 
of  Mother  Grimily. 

Sylvia  wanted  to  start  right  away. 
But  Sir  Hugh,  disdaining  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  last-curtain  clutch,  with 
fine  restraint  departed.  He  left 
Sylvia  interrogating  the  bust  of  a 
child  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

It  all  happened  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Theatre  in  Grand  Street- - 
Che-ter  Ilailey  Fernald's  "The  Mar- 
ried Woman."  The  play  is  an  ad- 
mirable mixture  of  Shaw  and  Ibsen, 


not  quite  so  good  as  either,  less 
representative,  but  full  of  delightful 
flashes  of  satire,  much  interest  di- 
luted by  a  monotonous  tendency,  and 
several  skillful  characterizations. 

"The  Married  Woman" — amateur 
acting  and  all — puts  most  of  Broad- 
way's theatres  quite  to  shame. 


BELASCO.  "LITTLE  LADV  IN 
BLUE."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Horace  Hodges  and  T.  Wigncy 
Percyval.  Produced  on  December 
21st  with  this  cast: 

Admiral    Sir    Anthony    Addenhrooke, 

A.   G.  Andrews 
Anthony    Addcnbrooke, 

Jerome  Patrick 
Captain    Kent,    R.    N.. 

Frederick   Graham 

Joe    Porter Horace    Braham 

Baron    Von    Loewe .  . .  .  Carl    Sauerman 

John    Speedwell Charles    Garry 

Cobbledick    George  Giddens 

A    Waiter Adrian    H.    Kosley 

A   Process   Server Harry  Holiday 

Landlord  of  the   Portsmouth  Inn. 

Roland   Rushton 

Anne    Churchill Frances    Starr 

Miss   Quick Lucy   Beaumont 

A   Girl   of    Portsmouth   Town. 

Eleanor  Pcndk'ton 

ABIT  of  pale  butterscotch  in  a 
wrapper  by  Hogarth  is  this 
new  comedy  by  the  authors  of 
"Grumpy."  Rarely  has  anything  so 
trite  and  inconsequential  been  so 
prettily  done. 

A  more  or  less  sophisticated  young 
person  accidentally  learns  that  a 
profligate  naval  officer  will  come  into 
£(10.000  if  he  reforms  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  Whereupon,  she  reforms 
him  with  a  view  to  matrimony  and 
the  money.  Need  I  add  that  she 
is  hugely  successful? 

The  play  opens  at  8.:!0  p.  in.  and 
at  9  p.  in.  one  is  aware  of  every- 
thing that  will  happen.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  is  devoted  to 
watching  it  happen — and  it  does  hap- 
pen, faithfully,  religiously,  according 
to  all  the  rules.  In  addition  to 
which,  at  about  11  p.  m.  the  audience 
is  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  hearing 
the  young  lady  retell  the  aforesaid 
but  no  longer  dissolute  young  naval 
officer  everything  that  has  happened, 
as  clumsy  an  expedient  as  any  tyro 
was  ever  guilty  of.  Why  not  send 
the  hero  an  explanatory  note — which 
he  could  read  off  stage! 

Mr.  Belasco's  presentation  of  this 
contribution  to  the  Pollyanna  era  of 
the  drama  is  in  accordance  with  what 
is  always  expected  of  him.  The  play 
is  not  worthy  of  his  master-hand, 


but  his  rare  judgment  in  the  casting 
of  a  piece  results  in  some  excellent 
character  work. 

"Grumpy"  has  found  his  reincarna- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  "little 
Admiral"  —  Sir  Anthony  Adden- 
brooke— delightfully  portrayed  by  A. 
G.  Andrews.  His  departure  for  a 
better  world  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  was  a  genuine  loss  to  the  audi- 
ence. George  Giddens  as  the  faith- 
ful old  sea  salt,  Cobbledick,  contrib- 
utes as  artistic  a  characterization  as 
Broadway  has  seen  this  season.  The 
atmosphere  surrounding  his  por- 
trayal of  the  old  boatswain  gave  to 
the  last  two  acts  of  the  play  the  only 
substance  they  possessed. 

The  role  of  the  heroine  does  not 
call  for  any  unusual  histrionic  abil- 
ity. The  part  might  be  played  by 
any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  lesser 
feminine  luminaries.  Frances  Starr 
was  pleasing  in  the  role  and  wore 
some  pretty  gowns— that  undoubtedly 
cost  'far  more  than  a  poor  little 
governess  out  of  a  job  could  afford. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Starr's 
delicate  art  will  soon  find  a  more 
worthy  vehicle. 

Eleanor  Pendleton  deserves  men- 
tion for  a  picturesque  portrayal  of 
an  English  courtesan,  full  of  Ho- 
garth-like atmosphere  and  the  nec- 
essary Billingsgate.  Jerome  Patrick 
made  a  handsome  if  somewhat  fatu- 
ous hero. 


HUDSON'.  ••SIIIRI.KY  K.\YK."  Com- 
edy in  four  acts  by  llulbert  Hootner. 
Produced  on  l)eceml:-r  :.'.-»ih  with 
this  cast : 

T.  J-   M.IK.M William   Holdon 

John    Rawson Lee    Baker 

Stnki'ley    William    Lennox 

Mrs.   Magcn Mrs  Jacques   Martin 

Daisy    Magen Kitty    Brown 

Paul    D'Anchise Victor    Benoit 

Shirley   Kaye Elsie    Ferguson 

Egerton    Kaye George    Backus 

Mr.    Dingwall Douglas    Patterson 

Mrs.    Baylis Ethel    Winthrop 

Peters    Lawrence    Wood 

The  Earl   of   Rossdvin.  .Ronald   Byram 

Carol   Vallon Corinne   Barker 

Mabel    Helen   Erskinc 

OUT  of  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  why  they 
should  pick  on  Christmas  for  the 
production  of  a  piece  like  "Shirley 
Kaye"  is  a  mystery  to  me.  At  all 
events  it  is  one  of  the  dreariest  and 
most  disappointing  entertainments 
offered  on  Broadway  this  season — 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
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The  story  is  a  feeble  echo  of  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  with  Elsie 
Ferguson  as  a  vivacious  little  rodent 
who  winds  "the  richest  man  in  New 
York"  and  the  sourest  woman-hater 
from  Idaho  around  her  fingers — if 
mice  have  fingers. 

The  millionaire  she  compels  to 
restore  her  ruined  father's  fortunes. 
She  does  it  through  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  buying  up  railroad 
proxies  at  lightning  speed.  The 
mysogynist  she  forces  to  declare  his 
love  for  her,  by  marooning  him  with 
her  in  an  untenanted  cottage  on 
Long  Island  at  midnight. 

It  is  a  trite  tale,  devoid  of  either 
suspense  or  surprise.  There  is  much 
humor  throughout,  but  it  is  rarely 
fresh  or  spontaneous.  It  is  all  the 
hackneyed  fun  of  hackneyed  situa- 
tions. 

The  best  of  it  is  admirably 
pointed  up  by  the  lovable  Mrs. 
Jacques  Martin  as  a  parvenue.  A 
couple  of  silly  asses  also  do  their 
share. 

But  quite  the  most  heart-rending 
part  of  the  whole  business  is  Miss 
Ferguson  herself.  Seen  here  as 
the  superbly  pathetic  "Outcast,"  she 
appears  now  as  a  most  artificial 
comedienne.  Her  lovely  voice  is 
wasted  in  amazingly  affected  intona- 
tions. Nothing  in  her  impersona- 
tion rings  true.  When  she  and  her 
woman-hater,  who  is  Lee  Baker, 
pull  out  the  tremolo  stop  in  the  futile 
last  act,  they  reach  a  climax  of  ab- 
surd unreality. 

In  short,  the  whole  fabric  of 
"Shirley  Kaye,"  I  must  say  with  the 
utmost  regret,  is  about  as  life-like 
and  real  as  the  obvious  gas  log  in 
the  cottage  which  Mr.  Baker  lit  with 
shavings,  and  which  burst  into  an 
instant  blue  blaze. 

Coincidentally  the  audience  burst 
into  a  roar. 


COHAN  AND  HARRIS. 
"EDITHA'S  BURGLAR."  "THE  TRAV- 
ELLING MAN."  "MERRY  CHRISTMAS, 
DADDY  !"  Produced  on  December 
26th  with  these  players : 

Mary  Shaw,  Constance  Bernstein, 
Jacob  Meniger,  Alice  MacDougal, 
Dorothy  Nichols,  Renee  Reiss,  Gerald 
Pring,  Bronwen  Chubb,  Otto  Kruger, 
Arthur  LeVien,  Caroline  Newcombe, 
Edward  Sedan,  Elizabeth  Gardiner, 
Fred  Marline,  A.  Alphonse. 

THE  entertainment  of  children  by 
means  of  plays  is  an  idea  that 
will  not  down. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made 
here,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish 
a  home  for  the  fairies  and  the  vari- 
ous wonderful  people  of  the  picture 
books,  the  Red  Riding  Hoods,  the 
Giants,  and  the  symbolic  figures  that 
count  with  children.  Whole  books 


of  childrens'  plays  have  been  written. 

It  was  a  new  venture,  beginning 
in  the  Christmas  week,  that  was  set 
on  foot  at  the  Cohan  and  Harris 
Theatre  under  the  management  of 
Alice  Minnie  Herts,  Katherine  Lord 
and  Jacob  Heniger.  There  were 
eight  matinees,  with  three  one-act 
plays  at  each. 

"Editha's  Burglar"  was  not  the 
familiar  and  thoroughly  effective 
dramatization  made  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  but  one  by  Mr.  Heniger 
under  an  arrangement  with  Daniel 
Frohman.  We  had  as  well  dis- 
miss at  once  any  illusion  that  may 
be  held  that  it  was  an  improvement 
on  the  Thomas  version.  It  was 
divided  into  two  scenes.  The  first 
scene  was  devoted  to  getting  the  old 
folks  out  of  the  house.  In  the  second 
scene  we  had  Editha  and  her  burglar. 
It  was  then  that  the  children  were 
all  attention  and  not  before. 

Renee  Reiss,  as  Editha,  was  equal  to 
her  task  and  played  well  with  the 
burglar,  the  professional  Otto  Kruger. 

"The  Travelling  Man,"  a  miracle 
play  by  Lady  Gregory,  had  the  ser- 
vices of  Mary  Shaw  as  the  mother. 
Excellent  she  was,  of  course.  The 
travelling  man  symbolized  Christ. 
The  mother  turns  him  away.  Her 
child  welcomes  him.  It  is  not  a  play 
for  children  or  their  elders  either. 

Mary  Austin  was  the  author  of 
"Merry  Christmas,  Daddy,"  a  fantasy 
in  which  characters  from  the  picture 
books  and  nursery  stories  appear  to 
a  boy  on  Christmas  night  when  his 
father  would  send  him  to  bed  Christ- 
masless.  The  father  is  converted  to 
a  belief  in  Christmas,  and  to  that 
end  the  bears  and  Captain  Kidd, 
bare-Devil  Dick  and  others  danced 
and  otherwise  amused  themselves 
and  the  children. 


EMPIRE.  "A  Kiss  FOR  CINDER- 
ELLA." Fantasy  in  three  acts  by  T. 
M.  Barrie.  Produced  on  December 
25th  with  this  cast: 

Mr.    Bodie Morton    Selten 

Our  Policeman Norman  Trevor 

Miss    Thing    (Cinderella), 

Maude  Adams 

Man  With  a  Board.  . .  .  David  Torrence 
Man   With  a   Coat.  ..  .Wallace  Jackson 

Mrs.    Maloney Ada  Boshell 

A  Coster Robert   Peyton  Carter 

Marie    Therese.  . .  .Theodora    De    Comb 

Gladys    Thelma  White 

Delphine   Edith  Alden 

Gretchen E'eanor  Davison 

A  Godmother   Angela  .Ogden 

Doctor    Bodie Katherine    Brook 

Lanny    Dallas  Anderson 

Lady   Charlotte   Warrenton, 

Maude   Leslie 

THE  title  of  the  Barrie  play,  "A 
Kiss    for    Cinderella,"    is    char- 
acteristic of  one  of  the  most  human, 
tender  and   fanciful  of  writers. 
In  spirit  the  play  is  the  old  story 


and  curiously  true  to  the  original 
outline.  Barrie's  Cinderella  does 
marry  the  Prince  of  her  dreams,  but 
he  is  in  reality  a  true-hearted,  ami- 
able young  policeman  who  was  once 
about  to  arrest  her  for  harboring, 
along  with  three  other  little  waifs  of 
the  war,  a  child  named  Gretchen,  a 
suspicious  fostering  of  the  enemy 
these  days  in  England.  But  nothing 
comes  of  that.  This  plot  has  no  nar- 
row, conventional  obligations. 

This  Cinderella,  known  as  Miss 
Thing,  is  a  drudge,  a  girl  of  dreams, 
real  enough  in  her  employment  in 
cleaning  up  every  day  the  studio  of 
an  artist.  In  this  studio  are  many 
things  that  stir  her  curiosity  and 
comment,  the  armless  statue  of 
Venus,  with  its  suggestion  of  the 
maternal,  copies  of  celebrated  pic- 
tures, as  of  Mona  Lisa,  the  girl  with 
the  broken  pitcher,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Girl  With  the  Muff  and 
Carmencita. 

Miss  Thing  is  an  extraordinary 
creature,  most  extraordinary  when 
she  is  at  home.  In  a  little  room,  the 
sign  over  the  door  announcing 
"Celeste  et  Cie,"  her  fancy  having 
appropriated  the  designation,  she  dis- 
penses simple  remedies  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  or  she  will  act  as 
barber.  Hanging  on  the  walls,  are 
the  four  boxes  in  which  sleep  the 
waifs  who  listen  with  joy,  on  occa- 
sion, to  her  telling  of  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  and  who  were  confident 
of  and  hopeful  of  her  in  that  very 
capacity. 

Ill  and  feverish  Miss  Thing  seated 
on  her  doorstep,  has  her  dream  of 
appearing  at  court  and  marrying  the 
Prince.  The  ceremony  is  performed 
by  the  Penguin,  as  Bishop,  who, 
stuffed,  it  must  be  remembered,  in- 
habited the  studio.  The  King  is  an 
ordinary  person  in  his  extraordinary 
robe  and  the  Queen  is  Mrs.  Maloney 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  Prince  is 
the  Policeman,  all  this  being  the  very 
stuff  for  a  feverish  dream.  With  its 
comicalities  that  never  approach  the 
burlesque,  this  part  of  the  play  is 
delightful  to  old  and  young. 

Just  as  we  have  Barrie  in  his 
unique  fulness,  so  we  have  Maude 
Adams  at  her  quaintest  and  truest. 

Norman  Trevor,  as  the  Policeman, 
kept  well  within  the  difficult  limits 
of  his  part,  without  a  hint  of  trav- 
esty, and  was  admirable. 

Morton  Selten,  as  Mr.  Bodie,  of 
the  studio,  and  Robert  Peyton  Carter 
as  a  Coster,  were  among  the  excel- 
lent ones  necessarily  subordinated  to 
Cinderella.  At  Cinderella's  recep- 
tion at  Court  she  had  for  unsuccess- 
ful rivals  the  celebrated  pictures, 
come  to  life,  of  the  Studio.  The 
lovely  and  quaint  scene  of  the 
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Policeman's  proposal  is  at  the  cot- 
tage where  Cinderella  is  convales- 
cent, having  been  taken  there  from 
the  doorstep,  in  her  fever. 


CRITERION.  "SEREMONDA." 
Drama  in  four  acts  by  William 
Lindsey.  Produced  on  January  1st 
with  this  cast : 

Vidal    Robert    Gottschalk 

Clara   Sonia   Marcelle 

Berguedan   Brigham  Royce 

Guida    Ivy   Troutman 

Ermengarda    Kathcrine   De  Barry 

Guilhem    Robert  W.  Frazer 

Seremonda    Julia  Arthur 

Raimon    Alphonz   Ethier 

Barral    Benjamin  KausiT 

Aimar  Charles  N.  Greene 

Peire    William  J.    Kane 

Adelle    Louise   Waller 

Amfos    Frederick    Dunworth 

Ugo    Herman  Levine 

Timon William  Singerman 

Marthe    Margaret  Collinge 

THERE  must  still  be,  in  New 
York's  great  world  of  theatre- 
goers, a  considerable  number  whose 
needs  rise  above  the  level  of  kitchen 
comicalities,  philosophic  banalities, 
and  farcical  futilities. 

Well,  if  there  is,  the  sign  post  is 
out  at  the  Criterion  where  the  re- 
gally handsome  Julia  Arthur  is  hold- 
ing forth  in  a  twelfth  century  ro- 
mantic drama  of  old  Roussillon, 
written  by  William  Lindsey  and 
called  "Seremonda." 

Some  of  my  esteemed  critical  con- 
temporaries are  quite  violent  in  that 
the  text  of  this  well-knit,  straight- 
forward play  of  passion  and  revenge 
is  not  "inspired."  It  may  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  high  standard  of  "in- 
spiration," but  it  is  certainly  ably 
writ.  The  dialogue  is  cinched  in 
graceful,  fluent  verse,  appropriate  to 
both  speaker  and  action.  Can  more 
be  asked  for  in  these  petulant  days  ? 
The  story  is  a  basic  one,  but  the  in- 
terest is  sustained  and  the  movement 
pregnant  with  dramatic  purpose. 

As  the  wife,  stolen  at  a  bloody 
altar,  who,  thinking  her  savage  lord 
is  killed,  allows  her  heart  to  go 
forth  to  a  faithful  troubadour,  and 
thereby  figures  in  a  catastrophe  of 
poetic  frenzy,  Miss  Arthur  is  a 
compelling  figure  of  mediaeval  sweep 
and  beauty.  It  is  a  figuration  in 
which  brain  and  technic  work  in 
fine  accord. 

The  bloody,  passionate  Lord  of 
Roussillon  is  boldly  sketched  by 
Alphonz  Ethier,  while  the  faithful 
troubadour  is  expressed  with  genuine 
conviction  by  Robert  W.  Frazer. 

Two  rival  singers  are  personated 
with  skill  by  Brigham  Royce  and 
Robert  Gottschalk,  while  the 
heroine's  self-sacrificing  sister  has  a 
sincere  exponent  in  Ivy  Troutman. 
Kathcrine  DC  Barry,  Sonia  Marcelle 
and  Benjamin  Kauser  help  to  es- 


tablish   a    well-balanced    and    thor- 
oughly efficient  assemble. 

Homer  Emens  is  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  His  four  sets  are  gems 
of  sensitive  pictorial  expression. 
The  costumes  are  equally  rich,  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful. 


possibilities    of    her    role    as    Lady 
Langworthy. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "GAM- 
BLERS ALL."  Play  in  four  acts  by 
May  Martindale.  Produced  -on 
January  1st  with  this  cast : 

Sybil    Campbell Mona    Hungerford 

Robert    Langworthy Philip   Tonge 

Ruth   Langworthy. ...  .Ernita  Lascelles 

Richards    (Butler) Elwyn    F.aton 

Harold   Tempest Ronald   Squire 

Sir  George   Langworthy, 

Arthur  Chesney 

Lady    Langworthy Muriel    Starr 

Millicent   Hope Beatrice   Terry 

John   Leighton John   Miltern 

Mrs.    Stocks Daisy   Belmore 

Major   Stocks Harry  Ashford 

Fox    Charles  Chappell 

Freddy  Tiewell Harold  De  Becker 

Molly   Maude  Snyder 

Dolly  Estelle  Thebaud 

Police  Inspector Charles  Shannon 

Bates    Francklyn    Hurleigh 

GAMBLERS  ALL"  are  we  poor, 
playgoers,  especially  when  we 
attend  first-nights.  It's  a  game  that 
can't  be  beat,  the  percentage  against 
us  being  about  ninety-seven.  The 
only  sure  "system"  is  to  stay  at 
home.  In  the  "Gamblers  All"  of 
May  Martindale,  daughter  of  the 
author  of  "Jim  the  Penman,"  once 
again  we  lose. 

By  way  of  varying  the  figure,  I 
might  add  that  this  naive  and  puerile 
melodrama  is  a  sort  of  prehistoric 
ark  afloat  on  an  antediluvian  ocean 
of  prattle.  Never  does  the  chatter 
become  amusing.  Never  does  the 
melodrama  thrill. 

Lady  Langworthy,  a  card  fiend,  is 
married  to  a  stock  broker,  who  is  a 
gambling  hater.  He  follows  her  one 
night  to  a  gilded  palace  of  chance, 
and  everybody  is  arrested  in  a  raid. 
Thereafter,  the  husband  makes  life 
miserable  for  the  wife.  Her  scape- 
grace brother  forges  for  her  sake, 
and  she  is  on  the  point  of  sacrificing 
herself  to  a  rich  lover  to  save 
brother.  But  when  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  finds  out  that  Lady  Lang- 
worthy  doesn't  love  him,  he  sends 
her  home  to  hubby  and  burns  the 
forged  check., 

The  plot  is  obviously  an  antique, 
and  the  dialogue  is  usually  piffling. 
Worse  still,  the  characters,  with  few- 
exceptions,  are  both  rotters  and 
bores. 

The  best  of  the  acting  is  done  by 
Ronald  Squire  as  the  scapegrace 
brother.  John  Miltern  plays  the  rich 
lover  and  dwells  as  ever  affection- 
ately on  every  third  vowel. 

Miss    Muriel     Starr     realizes    the 


PARK.  "THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF 
WINDSOR."  Comedy  in  five  acts  by 
Shakespeare.  Presented  on  January 
8th  with  this  cast: 

Sir  John   Falstaff. ..  .Thomas  A.   Wise 

Mistress   Ford Constance  Collier 

Mistress   Page Isabel    Irving 

Ford    W.  Lawson  Butt 

Page Gordon  Burby 

Anne  Page   Vera  Fuller   Mellish 

Mistress    Quickly Auriol    Lee 

Fenton    Alexander  Onslow 

Shallow  J.  L.  Walsh 

Slender    Barry   Macolum 

Sir  Hugh  Evans Robert  Craig 

Dr.  Caius Marcel  Rousseau 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn.  .Fuller  Mellish 

Bardolph    Tracy   Barrow 

Pistol  Jack  Terry 

Nym    Robert  Mantell,  Jr. 

Simple   Lavid  Lindsay 

Rugby   Russell  Morrison 

Robin   Lottie  Dewey 

First   Servant Alan  North 

Second  Servant Richard  Mattox 

IF  William  Shakespeare  could  only 
have  taken  English  forty-seven 
at  Harvard,  he  would  have  known 
better  than  to  write  the  third  act 
of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
twice. 

The  Bard,  however,  not  only 
lacked  such  a  privilege,  but  had  also 
to  dash  off  his  farce  in  a  great  hurry, 
we  are  told,  at  the  command  of 
Good  Queen  Bess.  His  sins  of  dra- 
matic composition,  therefore,  arc 
forgiven,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he — with  Silvio  Hein — has 
provided  Thomas  A.  Wise  with  the 
opportunity  to  play  Falstaff  again. 

It  is  a  splendid  characterization 
that  Mr.  Wise  brings  to  the  fat 
knight,  better  now  even  than  it  was 
last  season,  rich  and  jolly  and  mel- 
low. It  deserves  to  take  rank  with 
such  land  marks  as  Jefferson's  Rip 
Van  Winkle. 

As  Mr.  Wise  himself  said  in  a 
curtain  speech,  when  Silvio  Hein  left 
off  composing  songs  to  become  a 
producer  of  plays,  he  started  at  the 
top — with  Shakespeare.  He  has 
given  "The  Merry  Wives"  a  credit- 
able production  without  futurist 
settings.  For  this  fact  and  for  most 
of  the  cast  he  has  chosen  he  de- 
serves much  thanks. 

Miss  Collier  and  Miss  Irving  make 
as  merry  a  pair  of  wives  as  you  could 
wish.  As  Mistress  Quickly,  Auriol 
Lee  is  alluring,  and  Barry  Macolum 
gives  a  highly  amusing  interpreta- 
tion of  the  effeminate  Slender.  W. 
Lawson  Butt,  who  is  much  addicted 
to  Shakespeare,  lends  a  fine  voice 
and  bearing  to  the  part  of  Ford,  but 
his  work  is  marred  by  a  tendency  to 
inarticulate  rant. 

The  production  is  pitched — prop- 
erly enough— in  a  boisterous  key. 


[87] 


There  is  much  comic  encounter,  that 
of  Simple  and  Rugby  in  the  second 
act  eliciting  roars  of  merriment.  Mr. 
Wise  and  his  company  get  all  the 
real  fun  out  of  "The  Merry  Wives" 
— and  that,  I  should  estimate,  means 
rather  more  than  there  is  in  any 
half-dozen  other  plays  on  Broadway. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "T  H  E 
LODGER."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  Adapted 
from  the  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  Produced 
on  January  8th  with  tlrs  cast: 

Mrs.   Hunting Berlyl  Mercer 

Mr.    Bunting Harry   Ashford 

Irene    Harding Phyllis    Relph 

Tom    Bunting Harold    Becker 

The    Lodger Lionel    Atwill 

Prentiss    Frederick    Annerley 

Inspector  Stone Frank  Howson 

Policemen. 

Morgan  Kelly  and  Charles  Phillips 

THE  LODGER"  is  another  mys- 
tery farce,  but  the  mystery  is 
very  mild,  and  so  is  the  farce.  As 
usual,  it  is  billed  as  a  comedy,  al- 
though it  is  composed  merely  of  a 
group  of  typical  caricatures  in  mis- 
taken identity  situations. 

A  woman-slayer  is  being  sought 
in  Bloomsbury.  Along  comes  an  er- 
ratic gentleman,  who  rents  an  apart- 
ment in  an  ex-butler's  establishment, 
takes  long  walks  at  night,  carries  a 
mysterious  bag,  owns  a  revolver,  and 
otherwise  affords  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  he  is  the  murderer. 

The  fun  comes  when  the  lodging 
house  keeper  and  his  wife — especially 
his  wife — begin  to  suspect  the 
stranger.  This  fun  is  very  much  in- 
terfered with  while  the  lodger 
makes  love  at  great  length  to  a 
young  authoress  in  straits. 

When  the  police  finally  descend 
upon  the  lodger,  he  turns  out  to  be 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  com- 
missioner of  police.  N'nt  only  that 
— he  is  a  peer  of  England  !  And  the 
poor  authoress  is  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Hard  Knocks  with 
the  degree  of  Countess  of  Twyford. 

Verbosity  and  repetition  come  near 
to  sinking  the  ship.  It  receives  first 
aid,  however,  from  Berlyl  Mercer, 
who  does  excellent  low-comedy  work 
as  the  mistress  of  the  lodging  house, 
in  whom  terror  and  curiosity  wage 
a  fearsome  battle.  She  is  ably 
seconded  by  Harry  Ashford  as  the 
ex-butler. 

Lionel  Atwill  and  Phyllis  Relph. 
producers  of  the  piece  in  New  York, 
have  seen  fit  to  star  themselves. 
They  are  probably  alone  in  this  es- 
timate. Mr.  Atwill  is  gifted,  but 
monotonous  and  conventional  as  the 
absent-minded  peer.  Miss  Relph's 
chief  distinction  is  that  she  does  all 
her  talking  right  up  under  the  roof. 


LYCEUM.  "HER  HUSBAND'S 
WIFE."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  A. 
H.  Thomas.  Revived  on  January  8th 
with  this  cast: 

Nora    Nornia    Mitchell 

Richard   Belden Eugene   O'Brien 

John    Belden Henry    Kolker 

Stuart  Randolph.. W.  Graham  Browne 
Irene  Randolph.  ..  .Laura  Hope  Crews 
Kmily  Ladew  Marie  Tempest 

SIX  years  ago  when  A.  E.  Thomas' 
comedy,  "Her  Husband's  Wife," 
was  produced  at  the  Garrick,  New 
York  received  it  with  mild  acclaim. 
Six  months  ago  when  it  had  its  first 
hearing  in  London  the  Britishers 
waxed  enthusiastic.  Believing  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  its  revival, 
Henry  Miller  is  bringing  it  forward 
again,  this  time  at  the  Lyceum. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  retail  the  plot 
of  Mr.  Thomas'  comedy,  for  a  com- 
edy it  is  in  the  very  best  sense. 
Based  on  a  capital  idea,  probable  and 
human,  it  makes  for  genuine  enter- 
tainment. 

Laura  Hope  Crews,  who  has  been 
identified  with  it  since  its  premiere, 
is  again  the  wife,  who,  fearful  that 
her  end  is  near,  picks  out  her  suc- 
cessor, only  to  find  that  life  is  worth 
living  if  her  memory  is  not  to  be 
effaced.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Miss  Crews  is  one  of  the  best  of 
our  native  comediennes.  Resource- 
ful and  illuminative,  she  enacts  her 
role  with  brilliant  variety  and  as- 
sured technical  command. 

The  arch,  impudent  and  finished 
art  of  Marie  Tempest  finds  a  capital 
outlet  in  the  "selected  successor." 

W.  Graham  Browne  was  amusingly 
intelligent  as  the  husband,  Eugene 
O'Brien  joyously  exuberant  as  the 
brother,  while  Henry  Kolker  ap- 
peared as  Uncle  John.  Mr.  Miller's 
original  rule. 


PRINCESS.  "'CEI-TION  SHOALS." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  11.  Austin 
Adams.  Produced  on  January  Kith 
with  this  cast  : 

Blake    Charles   Bryant 

Maude    Edith   Speare 

Smoot    Mitchell    Lewis 

Eve    Nazimova 

Job   Henry  Harmon 

H  AUSTIN  ADAMS,  who 
•  wrote  this  doleful,  obstetrical 
drama  in  which  Mme.  Nazimova 
opened  her  present  season  on  Broad- 
way, was  a  pastor  before  he  began 
writing  plays.  Apparently  the  call 
of  the  pulpit  is  still  strong  within 
him,  for  he  shouts  with  a  megaphone 
commonplaces  of  human  conduct* 
which  Owen  Davis  learned  by  heart 
when  he  was  a  child. 

The  play  deals  with  sex  ignorance. 
But  why  waste  time  on  such  a  sub- 
ject when  the  present  generation  of 
girls  already  know  more  than  their 


grandmothers?  Such  lines  as  "There 
must  be  no  deception  about  concep- 
tion" spoken  by  the  hero,  give  some 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  dialogue. 

Nazimova  plays  the  part  of  Eve,  a 
girl  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  who  has 
spent  her  entire  life  within  the  con- 
fining limits  of  a  lighthouse,  her  sole 
companion  being  her  uncle,  a  religi- 
ous old  scoundrel,  whose  one  aim  is 
to  keep  Eve  ignorant  as  to  the  facts 
of  life.  With  budding  womanhood 
the  maternal  instinct  expresses  it- 
self. The  girl  is  consumed  with  the 
desire  to  know  the  outside  world. 
Her  opportunity  comes  when  a 
motor  boat  is  marooned  on  the  sand 
shoal. 

Blake,  the  debonair  young  skipper, 
has  a  passenger,  a  young  woman, 
unmarried,  who  is  about  to  be- 
come a  mother.  Eve,  attracted  by 
the  boat's  lights,  swims  to  the  shoal, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  be  initiated 
into  Life's  greatest  mystery. 

She  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
Blake,  who  appears  to  her  little  less 
than  a  god,  and  they  return  to  the 
lighthouse  together  to  confront  Job, 
the  Tartar  uncle,  who  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  new- 
comers and  gruffly  bids  them  depart. 
Blake  sails  away,  but  promises  to 
return  for  Eve.  The  wily  uncle 
writes  to  Blake  saying  that  Eve  is 
dead.  The  girl  waits  in  vain  for 
her  lover  to  return.  The  play  ends 
gloomily,  Eve  murdering  ber  uncle, 
and  she  herself  committing  suicide 
by  walking  into  the  sea.  clinging  to 
a  bit  of  rag  which  she  fancies  to  be 
her  child. 

Although  the  art  of  Mine.  Nazi- 
mova is  not  seen  at  its  best,  this 
Milled  aetress  is  always  intereMin'j. 
In  intelligence,  depth  of  feeling,  in- 
tellectual power,  she  ranks  high 
among  the  best  actresses  of  our  day. 
I  be  part  of  Eve  is  quite  different  to 
other  Xazininva  roles.  Xo  longer 
the  pallid,  cigarette  smoking  neu- 
rasthenic, tossing  off  epigrams,  she  is 
seen  as  a  young  virgin,  astonishingly 
slight  and  girlish  looking.  In  Act  I 
she  emerges  dripping  from  the  sea. 
clad  merely  in  an  abbreviated  bath- 
ing suit,  looking  like  a  fragment  of 
seaweed. 

•  The  cast  is  small,  but  well  acted 
in  every  part.  Special  mention  must 
be  made  of  Henry  Harmon,  whose 
impersonation  of  the  fanatical  old 
lighthouse  keeper,  is  one  of  the  best 
bits  of  ac*in«  -een  on  the  local  stage 
in  manv  a  (lav. 


FULTOX.     "Tx   FOR  TMF   XIGIIT." 
Farce      in      three      aits      1>\      James 
Savery.      Produced   on   January   llth 
(Concliulcii  mi  pugt-  r.'M 


Tilt  Thtatrt,  Ftbruary, 


Robert  Peyton  Carter  Ada  Boshell  Maude  Adams 

Act  II.     By  tending  to  the  poor  Cinderella 
earns    money    to    support    her    war    orphans 


Act  I.   The  little  slavey  wistfully  com- 
pares the  Venus  de  Milo  with  herself 


,n^  Charles  fr^man.  Tie. 

Norman  Tn-\ur  Maude  Adams 

Act  II.     Cinderella  and  the  policeman  toast  the  king  in  milk 


Maude  Adams  \orman  Trevor 

Act  III.  Convalescent  from  the  fever,  the 
little  slavey  consents  to  marry  her  stalwart 
admirer  if  only  he  lets  her  refuse  him  once 


SCENES  IN  SIR  JAMES  M.  BARRIE'S  FANTASY  "A  KISS  FOR  CINDERELLA' 


GALLI~CURCI«THE  NEW  OPERATIC  SENSATION 


LUCY   FRANCE  PIERCE 


MME.  AMELITA  GALLI-CURCI,  the  new 
Italian  coloratura  soprano,  now  the  rage 
and  sensation  of  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company,  won  international  fame  in  a 
single  night. 

Called  a  discovery  of  Director  Cleofonte  Cam- 
panini,  her  great  opportunity  was  made  for  her 
by  the  intercession  of  her  sister  artiste,  Mme. 
Rosa  Raisa.  In  Buenos  Aires  last  season  they 
appeared  together.  The  Polish  singer  was  struck 
by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Italian's  voice. 

Raisa  appealed  to  Campnnini ;  he  brought  the 
young  Italian  to  Chicago  along  with  Raisa,  Crimi 
and  Rimini  from  the  Argentine  metropolis. 

Unheralded  and  unknown,  a  veritable  "dark 
horse,"  she  was  cast  for  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto." 

That  .night  in  late  November  will  remain  an 
unforgettable  one  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
witnessed  Galli-Curci's  debut  in  North  America. 
When  she  finished  singing  the  "Caro  Nome"  an 
unparalled  demonstration  was  accorded  her,  a 
perfect  pandemonium  of  wild  cheering  and  ap- 
plause that  thundered  for  twenty  minutes 
throughout  the  great  opera  house.  No  popular 
idol  in  politics  may  boast  of  a  more  stupendous 
ovation. 

A  few  nights  later  as  Lucia  the  singer  won 
even  a  greater  triumph.  After  the  flute  duet  in 
the  "mad  scene"  the  great  body  of  spectators  in 
the  auditorium  rose  en  masse,  fairly  screaming 
their  bravos. 

It  was  a  thrilling  hour  of  victory  both  for 
the  little  unknown  Italian  girl  and  for  those  who 


helped   to   make   that   stupendous   hour   possible. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  another  very 
great  voice  has  been  given  to  the  world — one 
destined  perhaps  to  achieve  the  dazzling  fame 
of  another  Patti. 

The  consensus  of  critical  opinion  places  Galli- 
Curci  to-day  in  a  group  with  Melba,  Sembrich 
and  Tetrazzini.  Her  voice,  three  octaves  in  range, 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  more  pure  and  beau- 
tiful than  that  of  Tetrazzini ;  while  the  singer  is 
able  to  vocalize  with  the  same  consummate 
technical  skill  of  Sembrich. 

Yet  this  young  Spanish-Italian  girl  not  yet 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  is  entirely  self-taught. 
Born  in  Milan,  she  was  .educated  at  the  Milan 
Royal  Conservatory  as  a  pianiste.  On  her  grad- 
uation she  first  began  to  realize  that  she  was 
gifted  with  a  natural  singing  voice  of  wide  range 
and  singular  beauty.  Impoverished  circumstances 
forbade  her  taking  singing  lessons.  Wandering 
one  day  through  a  forest  near  Milan  she  heard  a 
nightingale  trilling.  At  once  she  decided  to  imi- 
tate that  remarkable  warbler  and  to  teach  her- 
self. Day  after  day  she  practiced  quite  alone, 
wholly  unaided  and  without  advice,  without  in- 
spiration save  the  marvelous  notes  of  the  wood 
birds. 

Finally  she  sought  the  director  of  the  Costanzi 
Theatre  in  Rome  and  asked  for  an  opportunity. 
She  made  her  debut  at  that  theatre  in  "Rigoletto." 
I  lor  success  was  instantaneous.  During  the  same 
season  she  appeared  in  Turin  and  various  smaller 
cities  in  Italy;  she  was  then  engaged  for  a  sea- 


son in  the  Royal  Opera  House  at  Barcelona ;  this 
appearance  was  followed  by  three  seasons  in 
Buenos  Aires,  her  entire  experience  to  date  as 
an  operatic  singer  covering  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  quality  of  Galli-Curci's  voice  is  so  ex- 
quisitely pure  that  it  haunts  the  memory  long 
after  it  thrills  the  senses.  Each  note  is  so  sweet, 
so  seductive  in  timbre,  so  alive  in  searching 
melody  that  it  seems  to  hang  in  the  air  like  a 
liberated  spirit  reverberating  its  strange  essence 
over  and  over  again.  In  this  respect,  in  its 
haunting  loveliness,  like  the  notes  of  the  very 
nightingale  that  inspired  it,  it  seems  to  live  alone 
— unparalled,  unapproached  in  the  whole  great 
world  of  song. 

Petite  in  stature,  slender  as  a  reed,  her  sad 
eyes  full  of  the  tragic  melancholy  of  a  Duse, 
Galli-Curci  fairly  breathes  histrionic  temperament. 
She  not  only  beautifully  visualizes  every  lyric 
role  she  essays,  but  she  plunges  into  the  very 
soul  of  the  character  projecting  with  fine  skill 
every  emotion.  She  is,  in  brief,  an  unusually  in- 
telligent actress  as  well  as  a  great  singer  bring- 
ing poise  and  sincerity  into  each  of  her  char- 
acterizations. Her  Juliet,  Gilda,  Lucia,  Violetta, 
Lakme — each  in  turn  is  a  well-rounded  adroitly 
finished  portrait  a  living  creation  of  fascinating, 
or  commanding,  or  romantic  womanhood. 

In  private  life  Galli-Curci  is  the  wife  of  the 
young  Italian  painter,  the  Marquis  Curci ;  she  is 
a  citizeness  of  the  world  speaking  six  languages, 
including  English;  she  has  intellect  and  charm 
and  great  vivacity  of  mind. 


FRENCH  ACTOR  SCORES  IN  A  JAPANESE  PLAY 

+/ 


ADA   PATTERSON 


IN  "Bushido,"  the  tragedy  presented  by  the 
Washington  Square  Players,  Matsuo,  the 
Japanese  nobleman,  suffers  his  own  beloved 
son  to  be  slain  for  reasons  of  state,  and  when 
the  child's  severed  head  is  brought  to  him,  looks 
upon  it  with  emotion  repressed  though  tremen- 
dous, and  pretends  to  recognize  in  it  the  features 
of  another.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
moments  ever  conceived,  and  the  actor  entrusted 
with  the  role  rose  superbly  to  it.  His  portrayal 
of  the  statesman  who  sacrificed  his  son  to  his 
country  'is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  stage  por- 
trayals American  audiences  have  ever  seen. 

For  two  years  Jose  Ruben  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoire.  He  joined  the  company  that  pre- 
sented '.pl&ys  at  the  Theatre  Libre.  He  went  next 
to  -the  Odeon  to  work  under  Antoine. 

"At  the  Theatre  Libre  I  learned  that  to  absorb 
the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  to  acquire  the  mystic 
aura  of  it,  is  even  more  necessary  than  to 
master  the  character,"  he  says  of  that  valuable 
apprenticeship  to  art.  "From  Antoine  I  learned 
reality,  the  reality  of  life  and  of  the  stage  that 
portrays  it." 

The  story  of  how  Mr.  Ruben  chanced  to 
come  to  America  with  Mme.  Bernhardt  six  years 
ago  is  a  story  of  youth's  bounding  ambition.  He 
had  been  for  two  years  with  Antoine.  He  had 
played  many  parts,  but,  it  seemed  to  him  he 
played  none. 

"Bernhardt  engaged  me  for  her  company.  We 
came  to  America.  I  learned  much  in  my  tours 
with  her.  But  most  of  all,  I  learned  that  con- 


viction and  sincerity  are  the  chief  assets  of  the 
stage." 

When  the  ship  that  bore  the  Bernhardt  com- 
pany was  out  of  sight,  the  youth  hied  himself  to 
the  office  of  a  manager  to  whom  he  bore  a  letter 
from  Bernhardt's  American  manager,  William 


1  "  Jose  Ruben  as  Matsuo  in  "Bushido'' 


F.  Connor.  That  manager  was  engaged  with 
Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro  and  Robert  Hichens 
who  had  collaborated  on  the  play,  "The  Garden 
of  Allah."  The  young  man's  American-French 
spirit,  backed  by  his  unquestioned  ability,  se- 
cured for  him  an  engagement  as  the  young  Arab 
in  the  Hichens  play.  For  two  years  he 
remained  with  it  until  Mme.  Yorska  wooed  him 
into  vaudeville.  He  joined  the  French  Theatre 
movement  in  this  country.  "Pictures"  next 
claimed  him.  The  Washington  Square  Players 
sought  him.  He  accepted  an  engagement  when 
it  was  promised  that  he  might  play  a  variety 
of  parts. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  1  can  play  more 
than  one  kind  of  part  well,"  he  said.  The 
Washington  Square  Players  engagement  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to 
play  the  temperamental  husband  in  "Lover's 
Luck"  and  the  tragic  role  of  the  Japanese  states- 
man, also  the  lover  in  "Another  Way  Out." 

"Why  did  you  remain  behind  in  America  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Because  it  is  so  wide  a  field  and  gives  an 
actor  so  great  an  opportunity,"  he  answered,  his 
face  kindling  with  young  enthusiasm.  "In  this 
country  you  are  limited  by  nothing.  Not  even 
your  mountains.  You  can  climb  them.  Nor  your 
seas.  You  sail  them.  You  have  the  greatest 
dramatic  future  of  any  stage  in  the  world.  For 
your  age  you  have  gone  farthest  in  that  art.  Of 
a  certainty  I  shall  stay  and  go  on  being  an 
American-French  actor." 
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From  a  portrait,  copyright,  Victor  Georg 


M  M  E 


GALLI-CURCI 


'TMlK  new  Italian  coloratura  soprano  who  has  created  a  sensation  in  Chicago. 
•     Critical  opinion  in  the  West  generally  concedes  that  this  discovery  of  Di- 
rector Campanini  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  has  given  a  very  great  voice 
to  the  world — one  destined  perhaps  to  achieve  the  dazzling  fame  of  another  Patti 


LITTLE  THEATRES  AND  BIG  IDEAS 

<Sy  RANCHOLT   WARSDEN 


A  QUESTION  of  general  interest  in  the 
world  of  the  stage  to-day  is  whether  out 
of  the  pill-box  theatre  there  is  to  come 
the  tonic  that  will  restore  our  decrepit  and  in- 
valid drama.  At  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that 
within  a  few  years  the  mountain  of  make-believe 
has  labored  and  brought  forth  a  very  vigorous 
and  active  little  mouse  which  has  skurried  hither 
and  thither  on  many  alarms  and  excursions  cal- 
culated to  make  the  solemn  and  inmovable 
mountain  tremble  to  its  base. 

Naturally,  the  little  theatre  has  but  one  thing 
to  accomplish  in  order  to  become  a  dangerous 
rival  of  its  big  brother — or  mother ;  it  must  pay. 
At  first  it  didn't  pay— or  did  so,  at  best,  rarely. 
But  in  recent  months  in  more  than  one  instance 
it  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  produce  what  the 
commercial  theatre  would  call  uncommercial  plays 
and  profit  by  them. 

Perhaps  the  example  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players  is  the  most  noteworthy.  Beginning  as 
a  group  of  amateurs  of  the  drama  and  of  acting, 
housed  in  an  out-of-the-way  Bandbox  of  a  play- 
house, this  institution  has  so  commanded  public 
interest  and  the  public  purse  that  it  now  com- 
petes boldly  and  successfully  with  Broadway  and 
on — or  rather,  just  off — Broadway. 

It  is  almost  a  community  organization. 
Everybody  connected  with  it  either  writes  plays 
or  stages  them  or  acts  in  them  or  manages  them 
or  paints  scenery  for  them  or  designs  costumes 
or  ushers  or  does  something  or  several  some- 
things for  an  art  in  which  his  chief  interests  lie 
and  to  which  his  talents  are  devoted. 


THE  Washington  Square  Players  gave  their 
first  performance  at  the  Bandbox  Theatre, 
February  19,  1915.  They  had  announced  that 
they  would  play  twice  a  week  only,  but  from  the 
first  the  playgoing  public  demanded  extra  per- 
formances. At  the  end  of  the  season  they  had 
played  forty-three  times,  in  three  different  bills, 
and  they  held  the  unique  record  of  having  played 
always  to  sold-out  houses.  No  wonder  Broad- 
way began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice! 

During  that  first  season  the  only  names  on  the 
payroll  were  of  one  stage  hand  and  one  office 
boy.  Nobody  objected  to  work  of  whatever  sort. 
The  leading  lady  was  not  too  proud  to  make  her 
own  gowns,  the  managing  director  to  address 
post-card  announcements,  or  the  principal  authors 
to  paint  "flats"  and  "props." 

These  condescensions  bore  fruit  the  next  year 
in  the  form  of  living  wages  and  a  regular 
honest-to-goodness  theatrical  season.  Once  again 
nothing  but  success.  People  whom  the  ordinary 
theatre  merely  bored  stiff  flocked  over  to  the 
mote  or  less  inaccessible  region  of  'Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Second  Avenue — just  as  more  recently 
they  have  braved  the  wilds  of  the  Bowery  and 
Grand  Street  for  the  sake  of  the  Neighborhood 
Players — and  the  financial  problem  of  the  Wash- 
ington Square  outfit  was  more  than  solved.  The 
following  year — the  fall  of  1916 — they  could  do 
with  no  less  than  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  the 
midst  of  the  theatrical  district. 

Of  course,  even  then  the  wiseacres  of  the 
drama  looked  dubious  and  shook  their  heavy 
heads.  It  had  all  been  so  fresh  and  spontaneous 
and  amateur  and  dilettante,  if  you  get  what  we 
mean,  in  the  beginning,  they  said.  Now  either 
commercial  success  would  spoil  these  untutored 
Greenwich  Villagers  or — they  wouldn't  have  any 


commercial  success.     As  usual   the  wiseacres  of 
the  drama  were  consistently  wrong. 

After  a  somewhat  slowish  start  the  new  season 
burst  forth  gloriously  with  a  bill  of  four  one- 
acts  that  looks  as  if  it  might  not  have  to  be 
replaced  for  months.  Meanwhile,  across  the 
street  from  the  theatre  the  management  has  leased 
an  office  building  and  housed  in  it  a  real  work- 
shop theatre.  There  they  design  and  build 
scenery  and  execute  costumes  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  other  productions.  And  there  also 
they  have  inaugurated  the  Washington  Square 
Players'  School  of  the  Theatre.  May  it  do  as 
much  for  acting  in  this  degenerate  day  as  the 
Players  and  their  playwrights  and  directors  have 
done  for  the  drama ! 


AS  for  such  dramatic  results — well,  the  Wash- 
ington Squarers  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  place  in  America  for  the  one-act  play 
which  is  not  merely  a  hackneyed  vaudeville 
sketch  crammed  full  of  ancient  if  not  honorable 
"hokum,"  nor  yet  necessarily  a  Grand  Guignol 
thriller  making  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the 
general  spine. 

This  little  group  of  serious  swinkers  has 
further  shown  us  the  need  and  value  of  such 
masterpieces  as  Maeterlinck's  "Interior,"  the 
Japanese  tragedy  "Bushido,"  home-grown  pro- 
ducts like  "The  Clod,"  and  scintillant  and  satiric 
skits  like  "Another  Way  Out."  In  short,  it  has 
opened  the  stage-door  to  a  multiplicity  of  novel 
and  important  material  to  which  the  usual  theatre 
is  barred.  It  has  even  begun  to  let  down  the 
bars  in  some  instances,  pieces  like  "The  Magic 
City"  having  been  substituted  on  occasion  for 
the  mechanical  and  lifeless  one-act  "drama"  of 
big  t)me  vaudeville. 

But  not  vaudeville  only  has  felt,  or  is  going  to 
feel,  the  rejuvenating  power  of  the  theatrical 
pill-box.  Little  playhouses  of  the  299-spectator- 
power  type  have  also  broached  the  three-  and 
four-act  drama,  with  significant  results.  Mr. 
Ames  with  his  Little  Theatre  has  done  more  for 
the  stage  than  did  Mr.  Ames  with  his  mammoth 
New  Theatre.  One  need  only  recall  among  his 
productions  the  charming  "Prunella,"  the  de- 
lightful "Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,"  and  the  heart- 
taking  "Pierrot,"  which,  though  first  done  at  the 
Booth,  is — for  America,  at  least — distinctly  a 
Little  Theatre  achievement. 


AND  then,  in  New  York  alone,  there  is  the 
Bramhall,  quaint  and  captivating,  in  which 
Mr.  Butler  Davenport  has  given  us  unusual,  if 
not  always  inspired,  pieces  of  his  own  com- 
position ;  the  Bandbox,  where  Mr.  Douglas  J. 
Wood  has  labored  valiantly  in  behalf  of  the 
drama  of  ideas ;  the  Neighborhood,  whose  pro- 
ductions of  Shaw  plays  short  and  long  have 
made  it  so  powerful  a  competitor  of  Broadway 
that  the  Great  Trite  Way  has  had  to  invite  Miss 
Kingston  all  the  distance  up  from  Grand  Street; 
the  Provincetown  Players,  who  set  no  limits  on 
their  audacity  in  performing  what  they  feel  is 
worth  while;  and — not  to  mention  various 
others— the  Portmanteau  Players  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Walker,  of  whom  more — when  we  have  paused 
for  breath. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1916-1917   season 
the    conspicuous    names    have    undoubtedly   been 


Shaw  and  Dunsany — or  rather,  Dunsany  and 
Shaw.  It  is  the  Portmanteau  Theatre — housed 
at  the  Princess — that  has  given  us  most  of  our 
Dunsany.  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  "The 
Golden  Doom,"  and  "Argimenes  and  the  Un- 
known Warrior"  thus  far  stand  to  Mr.  Walker's 
credit.  Nothing  else  in  town,  I  am  quite  sure,  has 
been  accorded  so  much  free  and  deserved  publicity. 

Well,  the  commercial  theatre  has  had  six  or 
eight  years  in  which  to  discover  and  produce 
Dunsany.  His  "King  Argimenes"  was  actually 
performed  here  in  New  York  some  six  years  ago 
by  a  group  of  revolutionary  amateurs.  Now  it  is 
making  money  for  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  and  his 
backers,  while  "Our  Little  Wife"  and  "Margery 
Daw"  and  "Broadway  and  Buttermilk"  and  "Back- 
fire" and  "Under  Sentence"  and  "The  Intruder" 
and  "Arms  and  the  Girl"  and  "A  Pair  of  Queens" 
and  "The  Flame"  have  had  managerial  money 
spent  on  them  in  floods  and  to  no  avail.  Mean- 
while, our  most  talented  producer,  Mr.  David 
Belasco  can  lift  his  eyes  no  higher  lately  than 
"The  Boomerang,"  "Seven  Chances,"  and  "Little 
Lady  in  Blue." 

Mr.  Stuart  Walker  packs  not  only  big 
and  well-done  plavs,  but  Hope  for  the 
Drama  in  his  Portmanteau.  May  Heaven  prosper 
him !  The  Portmanteau,  by  the  way,  is  "the 
theatre  that  comes  to  you" — providing  you  are  a 
millionaire  and  own  a  villa.  Nevertheless,  we 
can  all  -go  to  it  while  its  miniature  stage  is  set 
up  on  one  of  our  public  platforms — as  it  is  likely 
to  be  for  some  time.  Dunsany,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  only  one  of  his  gifted  authors. 


THE  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  Grand  Street 
is  thus  far  responsible  for  two  more  Dunsany 
pieces,  "The  Queen's  Enemies,"  in  which  a  gifted 
amateur,  Miss  Lewisohn  distinguished  herself 
before  yielding  her  role  to  a  professional  actress, 
and  the  entralling  playlet,  "A  Night  at  an  Inn." 
In  addition,  this  dramatic  pillbox  has  afforded 
us,  with  the  expert  aid  of  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston, 
Shaw's  "Great  Catherine"  and  "The  Inca  of 
Perusalem."  When  the  public  compelled  the  re- 
moval of  the  triple  bill  from  the  East  Side  to  the 
Maxine  Elliott,  the  Neighborhooders  promptly 
put  on  another  play  of  big  ideas  in  "The  Married 
Woman"  by  Chester  Fernald. 

"The  Married  Woman"  is  one  of  the  brightest 
as  well  as  the  most  thought-provoking  comedies 
New  York  has  seen  in  several  seasons. 

Dear,  dear,  here  I  am  at  ever  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  words,  and  I  haven't  said  a  thing  about 
the  Nine  O'Clock  Theatre,  the  misadventures  of 
which  have  at  least  furnished  New  York  play- 
goers with  much  amusement.  But  we  shall  have 
to  pass  it  over  this  time,  along  with  the  Little 
Theatres  of  Philadelphia  (which  once  even  ven- 
tured in  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  dull  realism 
to  produce  an  historical  romance,  "His  Majesty, 
the  Fool"),  of  Boston,  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee. 
Los  Angeles,  Indianapolis,  and  dozens  of  other 
cities,  and  all  the  community  theatres  like  that 
of  Northampton,  which,  by  the  way,  our  own 
dear  Brooklyn  hopes  soon  to  duplicate. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  these  theatrical  babes 
and  sucklings  cometh  the  prophecy  of  better 
dramatic  things.  And,  moreover,  into  their  box 
offices  goeth  real  money.  Result:  the  best 
writers  will  soon  turn  their  attention  to  the  small 
stages,  and  then  the  small  stages  will  become  the 
big  stages. 
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The  Theatre,  February, 
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Leslie  Austen  Alice  Lewisohn 

Scene  in  Lord  Dunsany's  play  "The  Queen's  Enemies,"  demonstrating  that  elaboration 
of  scenery  and  costumes   is  not   beyond   the  resources  of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 


Scene  in  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  a  Portmanteau  Theatre  play,  showing  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  stage  setting.  The  players  from  left  to  right  are:  McKay 
Morris,  Judith  Lowry,  Gregory  Kelly,  Lew  Medbury,  Florence  Wollersen 

TWO   TYPICAL   PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  NEW   INTIMATE  THEATRE 


THE  AMERICAN -PREMIERE 


1 


FRANC  ESC  A  DA 


w 


• 


cesca  da  Rimini,"  Riccardo  Zandonai's 
latest   opera,   which   had   its    American 


act   seems   a   little   too  quiet   and   restrained   for 
them.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  meant  to  be 


HATEVER  the  final   rating  of  "Fran-      fine   love  music  of  the  first  scene  of   the  third      gather  in  a  suggestive  way  'rather  than  after  a 

"cut  and  dried"  pattern. 

Tragedy,  as  yet,  seems  a'  little  too  djfificult 
premiere  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  quiet  in  comparison  with  other  operas  in  which  a  matter  for  Zandonai.  The  last' two  scenes  of 
Friday  evening,  December  22nd,  may  be,  the  fact  the  lovers  sing  loudly  and  put  in  a  few  .high  notes  the  opera  in  which  realism  takes  the  place  of 

to  show  their  deep  feeling.  The  idea  which  poetry  are  not  so  well  written  as  the  first  scene 
Zandonai  has  used  is  similar  to  that  of  Debussy's  of  the  last  act.  The  story  is  one  that  should 
"Pelleas  and  Mellisande."  A  true  lover  does  grip  the  listener  with  its  passion  and  tragedy, 

lint  somehow,  the  final  curtain  falls  without  that 
strange  thrill  which  comes  at  the  end  of 
"Tosca,"  of  "Boris  Godunoff"  or  of  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  though  the  action  is  just  as  startling. 
However,  Zandonai  is  a  musician  of  great 
promise.  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  has 

^^  called  him  "the  successor  of  Verdi."     As  an  or- 

{JjB  chestrator,    he    ha's    few,    if    any,    equals    among 

Italian    composers.      The    score    is    colorful,    yet 

GIOVANNI  MARTINELLI,  as  Paolo,  while      delicately    put    together.      He    has    gained    some 
he  sang  the  music  very  well  did  not  seem 


that  it  shows  advancement  in  the  art  of  opera 
making  entitles  it  to  serious  consideration  from 
all  who  are  interested  in  modern  musical  de- 
velopment. 

Even  its  most  ardent  admirers  admit  that  it 
is  not  a  perfect  music  drama.  Unfortunately,. _; 
it  contains  a  second  act.  If  it  had  only  a  first 
and  a  third,  no  doubt  its  composer  would  have 
a  much  higher  standing  at  the  present  moment. 
But  the  second  act  contains  a  battle  scene.  The 
poet,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  who  wrote  the  play 
from  which  the  libretto  was  taken,  is  respon- 
sible, it  is  said.  Zandonai  wanted  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  story  out  of  his  opera,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  unnecessary  to  the  dramatic  action, 
but  because  it  is  entirely  unfitted  for  musical 
treatment.  A  battle  simply  cannot  be  described 
in  music.  D'Annunzio,  however,  objected  and 
it  was  retained. 

But  aside  from  the  second  act,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  composer  has  not  put  enough  sus- 


not  shout  or  throw  his  arms  about  wildly.     The 
words  are  few,  and  often  whispered. 

Following  this  idea,  Zandonai  has  written 
music  that  expresses  love,  but  which  does  not 
require  many  words  of  explanation.  The  sen- 
tences are  short  and  the  impassioned  arias  few. 
His  idea  was  not  carried  out  with  skill. 


capable  of  expressing  deep  passion  without  the 
customary  high  notes,  and  Mme.  Frances  Alda, 
in  the  title  role,  while  she  did  act  much  better, 
was  not  entirely  successful  in  bringing  out  the 
subtle  meaning  of  the  quiet  love  scene.  Many 
persons  have  objected,  because  the  scene  ended 


fascinating  effects  through  the  use  of  some  old 
instruments  which  give  the  idea  of  the  "romantic 
middle  ages"  in  which  the  setting  of  the  opera 
is  placed.  Taken  as  a  whole  "Francesca  da 
Rimini"  is  not  a  very  impressive  opera,  but  it 
has  so  many  charming  scenes  that  it  is  well 
worth  a  hearing.  No  Italian  opera  of  recent 


pense,   enough   power   into    the   last  -  final   tragic      with  a  few  almost  whispered  words,  instead  of      years   except   "L'Amore   dei   Tre  Re"   has   made 


scene,  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  is  a  delightful 
opera.  Some  of  its  music  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  some  of  its  scenes  are  thrillingly  effect- 
ive. So  far  the  public  has  received  it  without 
agitation. 

"Wait  awhile,"  says  Giorgio  Polacco  who  pre- 
pared  the   opera   for   its   first   performance   and 
who   conducts    it.     "It   is   too    complicated,    and 
perhaps   a   bit   too    poetic   to   be   ap- 
preciated  at   first   hearing." 


THE  theme  of  "Francesca  da 
Rimini"  is  passionate  love.  The 
story  has  been  treated  by  Boccaccio 
and  by  Dante  and  has  some  histor- 
ical foundations,  though  it  has  been 
altered  to  suit  the  tastes  of  many 
writers  who  have  used  it.  Plays 
based  upon  it  have  been  presented  in 
New  York  by1  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Henry  B.  Irving  and  Otis  Skinner 
as  well  as  Eleanora  Duse  who  ap- 
peared in  the  D'Annunzio  version  in 
Italian.  Dozens  of  operas  have  been 
written  before  on  the  same  subject, 
though  none  of  them  have  lived  long. 

In  Zandonai's  opera,  Francesca,  a 
beautiful  girl,  is  to  be  married  ,for 
political  reasons  to  a  lamester,  Gio- 
vanno.  She  is  tricked  into  the  mar- 
riage by  being  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  Paolo,  his  handsome  brother  to 
whom  she  is  betrothed.  After  the 
wedding  the  handsome  brother  and 
the  young  wife  meet  often.  Their 
passion  for  each  other,  aroused  be- 
fore the  marriage,  increases  with 
closer  association.  They  have  secret 
meetings.  A  younger  brother,  Mala- 
testino,  also  in  love  with  Francesca, 
learns  of  their  affair  and  tells  the 
husband,  who  by  a  trick  traps  the 
lovers,  and  kills  them  both  in  Fran- 
cesca's  apartment. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  heard 
"Francesca"  admits  that  the  first  act 
is  beautiful,  but  many  seem  to  think 
the  opera  begins  and  ends  there.  The 


the  usual  long  duet  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals 
and  the  brass  instruments  playing  fortissimo. 
But  times  have  changed,  and  though  the  com- 
poser of  "Francesca,"  who  is  only  thirty-three 
years  old,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  writing  a 
masterpiece,  ,he  has  taken  long  strides  in  the 
right  direction.  His  is  a  poetic  conception  of 
love.  Words,  music  and  ideas  are  woven  to- 


so  favorable  an  impression. 


.1 


Whit. 


Giovanni  Martinelli  and  Frances  Alda  in  "Francesca  da  Rimini" 


from  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
greeted  some  of  the  old  operas  at  the  Metro- 
politan, the  public  is  more  interested  in  the  melo- 
dious past  than  the  dramatic  present,  operatically 
speaking.  It  may  be  that  it  is  Caruso 
and  not  the  old  music  that  holds  the 
public,  but  whenever  he  sings  "L'Ap- 
pari"  in  "Marta"  or  "Una  Furtiva 
Lacrima"  in  "L'Elisir  d'Amore"  his 
audiences  applaud  wildly.  Even  his 
fellow  artists  come  to  the  opera 
house  to  hear  them.  At  the  first 
perfonnance  of  "L'Elisir  d'Amore" 
on  December  30th,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  since  Ales- 
sandro  Bonci  and  Mme.  Bernice 
de  Pasquali  were  heard  together  in  it 
in  1910,  Martinelli,  Amato  and  de 
Segurola,  three  of  his  fellow  artists, 
were  seen  applauding  madly,  and 
shouting  "Bravo,  Bravo"  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  Caruso  is  singing  as  he 
never  sang  before.  The  "Golden" 
quality  of  his  high  notes  is  some- 
what dimmed,  and  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  silly  great  friTtissinios,  but 
there  is  more  art,  and  more  finish  to 
his  singing  than  there  has  ever  been 
before.  ,. 

Perhaps,  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  "L'Elisir  d'Amore"  was  revived. 
There  is  little  in  it,  except  the  last 
act  in  which  the  above  mentioned 
aria  occurs,  to  arouse  much  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  cheerful  and  it  is  melo- 
dious. Except  for  that  it  has  little 
to  offer  that  can  interest  present-day 
opera  goers. 

In  the  matter  of  new  artists,  the 
present  season  has  been  very  un- 
eventful at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Only  one  new  singer  of  im- 
portance has  been  added  to  the  list, 
(Concluded  on  page  118) 
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A       HAPPY       MUSICAL       GROUP--THE       7IMBALISTS 

Kf  rem  Zimbalist  and  Alma  Gluck  enjoying  a  few  hours  of  domestic  playful- 
ness with  their  little  daughter  between  their  extended  concert  engagements, 
y.imbalist  sways  the  multitude  with  his  violin,  Gluck  charms  thousands  with 
her  voice,  but  Baby  Zimbalist's  chief  interest  in  life  so  far  is  her  toy  lamb 


PLAYWRIGHT 


<By  PAUL   MORRIS 


WHEN  the  war  in  Europe  started  and  the 
eighteenth  Lord  Dunsany,  man  of  let- 
ters, donned  his  captain's  uniform,  left 
his  estate   in   Ireland,   and   departed   for   France 
to  fight  for  the  English,  he  was  as  little  known 
as  any  quiet  retiring  Irish  peer  is  expected  to  be. 

But  now,  though  the  catalogue  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  has  listed  only  a  few  of 
his  earlier  works,  and  in  England  he  has  no 
great  reputation  as  a  writer,  he  is  almost  as 
much  talked  about  among  the  theatrical  people 
who  frequent  Broadway,  as  George  M.  Cohan 
or  G.  B.  Shaw. 

Several  of  his  plays  have  been  produced  with 
sensational  effect  by  the  Portmanteau  Theatre, 
brought  by  its  founder,  Stuart  Walker,  to  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  and  transferred 
later  to  the  Princess  Theatre, 
and  by  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
ers, first  in  their  own  Playhouse 
on  Grand  Street  and  later  in 
the  regular  theatre  district  in 
the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre. 


LORD  DUNSANY  was  first 
introduced  to  America  in 
the  anarchist  quarter  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  section  of 
New  York.  On  a  stage  eight 
feet  by  ten,  in  the  Free  Theatre 
of  the  Ferrer  School,  known  as 
the  "anarchist's  headquarters," 
several  of  his  plays  were  pre- 
sented about  two  years  ago.  But 
the  first  presentation  to  attract 
any  attention  was  a  perform- 
ance of  "The  Glittering  Gate" 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
a  few  weeks  later.  And  when 
last  season  "A  Night  At  An 
Inn,"  his  latest  dramatic  work, 
was  produced  at  the  same  theatre  all  New  York 
began  talking  about  the  soldier-dramatist,  who, 
though  fighting  for  England,  seems  to  be  un- 
appreciated on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Lord  Dunsany  is  above  everything,  a  poet, 
though  he  does  not  write  in  verse.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  an  American  admirer  he  wrote :  "You 
won't  hear  much  about  me  in  England  because 
we  are  preoccupied  with  a  war,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause in  England  we  prefer  our  poets  dead.  We 
like  them  to  mature  in  their  coffins  for  about 
one  hundred  years  like  cheese  before  we  take 
much  notice  of  them.  We  understand  cheese 
rather  better  than  poetry.  Of  course,  there  isn't 
much  poetry,  if  any,  in  'A  Night  At  An  Inn,' 
but  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  most  of  my 
plays." 

This  from  a  man  who  is  fighting  for  England, 
who  was  wounded  and  recently,  after  spending 
several  months  in  an  Irish  hospital,  returned  to 
the  front. 

But  to  revert  to  the  idea  that  his  plays  are 
poetic — there  have  been  many  other  poetic  dramas 
produced  here  recently,  but  none  with  such  thrill- 
ing endings  as  those  of  Dunsany.  He  has  treated 
fanciful  subjects  with  such  dramatic  skill  that 
the  "punch"  is  just  as  sure  as  that  of  a  realistic 
melodrama. 

"A  Night  At  An  Inn"  has  been  called  "the 
best  one-act  play  ever  written,"  though  the  author 
professes  a  preference  for  "The  Gods  of  the 
Mountain,"  which  was  presented  by  the  Port- 


manteau Theatre.  Though  the  latter  is  the  more 
fanciful,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  idea,  and  in 
the  way  the  suspense  and  the  thrill  at  the  end 
are  produced  in  these  two  plays.  The  former 
tells  of  some  sailors  who  having  stolen  a  price- 
less ruby  from  a  stone  god  in  India  and  killed 
the  pursuing  priests  who  have  trapped  them  to 
a  lonesome  inn  in  England,  are  brought  to  a 
mysterious  death  by  the  god  himself,  who  ap- 
pears to  summon  them,  one  by  one,  from  their 
festivities  at  the  inn. 

In  the  latter  play,  seven  beggars,  who,  finding 
their  trade  too  unrenumerative,  have  imperson- 
ated seven  stone  gods  come  to  earth,  are  one  by 
one  actually  turned  to  stone,  by  the  real  stone 
gods,  who  have  become  angry  at  the  insolence  of 
the  beggars. 


LOUD  DUNSANY 

A  dramatist  who  has  given  something  new  to 
the    theatre — a    poetic   play   with    a   "punch" 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  feeling  that  something 
supernatural  is  behind  everything  that  happens, 
a  mysterious  god  takes  the  affairs  of  mortals  into 
his  own  hands. 

To  describe  in  a  few  words  the  charm  of 
Dunsany's  style,  or  the  Oriental  mystery  which  he 
infuses  into  his  plays  would  be  impossible.  He 
has  an  original  way  of  putting  things.  He  is 
an  individual  artist.  The  cleverness,  or  is  it 
genius,  he  possesses  for  mingling  poetry  and 
melodrama  is  amazing.  Present  day  playgoers 
are  not  very  enthusiastic  about  fanciful  things, 
as  they  usually  move  too  slowly,  but  Dunsany 
dreams  plays  that  have  action  enough  to  keep 
the  average  person  interested. 


STRANGELY  enough,  the  love  theme  hardly 
ever  enters  into  his  stories.  They  deal  with 
unseen  forces — Fate,  and  the  gods  of,  what  we 
call,  heathens.  He  is  a  humorist,  but,  his  humor 
almost  always  has  a  pessimistic  flavor.  It  is  not 
light  humor,  but  one  might  call  it  the  "humor  of 
the  gods."  Some  unseen  force  is  always  play- 
ing tricks  upon  his  heroes. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  side  of  his 
work  is  found  in  "The  Glittering  Gate."  Two 
burglars  find  themselves  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
One  is  doomed  forever  to  open  beer  bottles  in 
search  of  something  to  drink,  only  to  find  when 
they  are  opened  that  they  are  empty.  The  other 


with  great  difficulty  manages  to  pry  open  the 
glittering  gate.  But  as  it  swings  wide  nothing 
is  revealed  except  stars  and  black  night  to  sat- 
isfy his  craving  for  a  better  life. 

The  list  of  Dunsany  plays  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  New  York  includes  "The  Glittering 
Gate,"  "A  Night  At  An  Inn,"  and  "The  Queen's 
Enemies,"  done  by  the  Neighborhood  Players, 
and  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Golden 
Doom,"  and  "King  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown 
Warrior,"  done  by  the  Portmanteau  Theatre. 
Many  persons,  including  most  of  the  professional 
critics,  liked  the  last  mentioned  work  best.  Here 
is  the  author's  own  idea  of  it  written  in  a  series 
of  interesting  letters  to  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Port- 
manteau Theatre  last  summer,  when  he  was  in- 
terned in  the  hospital.  The  play  tells  of  a  king 
subjected  to  slavery,  half  starved 
and  made  to  work  at  manual 
labor.  Lord  Duns'tny  wrote: 


\  RGIMEXES'  was  the  first 
**  play  laid  in  the  native  land  of 
my  spirit,"  he  wrote,  "and,  of 
course,  it  has  a  first  play's  im- 
perfections, the  most  visible  of 
which  is,  I  fear,  a  downward 
trend  from  a  fine  scene  of  a 
King  and  his  bone  to  a  mere 
rounding  off  and  ceasing,  in- 
stead of  rising  the  whole  way, 
like  'The  Gods  of  the  Mountain.' 
Indeed,  I  think  1  wrote  the 
whole  play  from  a  sudden  fancy 
I  had  of  a  king  in  rags  gnawing 
a  bone,  but  that  fancy  may  have 
come  from  an  inner  memory  of 
a  time  when  I,  too,  was  hungry, 
sitting  and  sleeping  upon  the 
ground  with  other  dishevelled 
men  in  Africa."  • 

Because  his  plots  deal  with  fanciful  sub- 
jects, all  sorts  of  allegorical  meanings  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  In  another  letter  to 
Mr.  Walker,  he  treats  of  the  matter  as  follows: 
"I  may  have  written  an  allegory  at  some  time, 
but  if  I  have  it  was  quite  an  obvious  one,  and  as 
a  general  thing  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  allegories. 
"What  is  an  allegory?  A  man  wants  the 
streets  to  be  better  or  he  wants  his  neighbors  to 
have  better  morals.  He  can't  say  so  straight  out, 
because  he  might  be  had  up  for  libel,  so  he  says 
what  he  has  to  say,  but  he  says  it  about  some 
extinct  king  in  Babylon.  But  he's  thinking  or 
his  one-horse  town  all  of  the  time.  Now  when 
I  write  of  Babylon  there  are  people  who  cannot 
see  that  I  write  of  it  for  love  of  Babylon's  ways, 
and  they  think  that  I  am  thinking  of  London  still 
and  our  beastly  Parliament. 

"I  will  say  first  that  in  my  plays  I  tell  very 
simple  stories— so  simple  that  sometimes  people 
of  this  complex  age,  being  brought  up  to  in- 
tricacies, even  fail  to  understand  them.  Secondly 
no  man  ever  wrote  a  simple  story  yet,  because 
he  is  bound  to  color  it  with  his  own  experience. 
Take  my  'Gods  of  the  Mountain.'  Some  beg- 
gars, being  hard  up,  pretend  to  be  gods.  Then 
they  get  all  they  want.  But  Destiny,  Nemesis, 
the  gods,  punish  them  by  turning  them  into  the 
very  idols  that  they  desired  to  be." 

Dunsany  writes  only  half-length  plays  and 
stories,  but  there  is  nothing  small  about  his  sub- 
jects or  the  way  in  which  he  treats  them. 
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I .<ini.se  Glaum  Is  one  of  the  first  women 
in  Southern  California   to  attain  the  dis- 
tinction   of   graduate-aero-pilot 


Mabel  Normand  doesn't  often  "work"  in 

the  pictures  on  horseback,  but  takes  her 

recreation   this   way 


When  Charles  Ray  gets  into  an  exciting 
set  of  tennis  they  have  to  fairly  drag 
him  away  from  the  net  and  racket 


• 


Marjory    Wilson — how    she    rides !     If    you     are 
motoring  out   Beverly   Hills  way  or  up  the  can- 
yons  from   Hollywood,  you  had  better  watch  out 
for    Marjory   and   her   Black   Beauty 


-JT      '*••* 

It's  a  toss-up  whether  Louise  Fa/.enda,  who  plays 

leads  in  the   funny-masterpieces,  enjoys  the  sport 

more  at  the  studio  or  on  the  beach.     She  doesn't 

look  unhappy,  n!   least,  in  the  surf 


It  looks  quite  natural  to  see  "Bill"  Hart  in  a  som- 
brero. But  we  can  hardly  believe  this  individual 
in  a  bathing  suit  is  the  same  popular  movie  man 


The  way   Bessie  Love  is  going 

at  it,  she  puts  the  same  interest 

into   her   tennis   that   she   does 

into   her   work 


William  Desmond  started  in  matinee-idoling  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  the  legitimate.     But  Bill  had  a 
lot   better  time  doing   a  different  kind   of  idling 
on  the  links 


REEL 


PLAYERS 


A    T 


REAL 


PLAY 


WHY  I  PREFER  EUROPEAN  PLAYWRIGHTS 


ARNOLD  DALY 


IT  is  not  my  fault  that  I  have  not  appeared  in 
more  American  plays.  Of  course,  I  have 
done  a  number,  but  many  managers  take  good 
care  that  I  don't  get  the  role  if  a  good  one  has 
been  turned  out  by  an  American  playwright.  It 
is  not  from  choice  that  I  have  appeared  in  more 
foreign  plays  than  American,  rather  necessity. 

But,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it  I  am  not  at 
all  sorry.  I  have  had  keen  pleasure  out  of  the 
roles  that  Bernard  Shaw,  Barrie,  Canon  Haney, 
and  Merman  Bahr  have  given  me.  I  can't  say 
that  I  like  my  part  in  Shaw's  "Candida,"  any 
better  than  the  joyous  young  Doctor  in  "General 
John  Regan,"  Canon  Haney's  play.  Just  now  I 
have  another  Doctor  role  in  "The  Master."  I'd 
almost  say  that  this  part  interests  me  more  than 
anything  I  have  ever  had,  because  "The  Master" 
is  a  delightful,  yet  thoughtful  play  and  at  the 
same  time  is  soundly  constructed. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  there  are  more  good 
playwrights  in  Europe  than  there  are  in  Amer- 
ica. We  can  divide  the  Americans  into  two 
groups,  the  young  men  and  the  prostitutes.  The 
young  men  know  nothing  of  life;  they  are  super- 
ficial. They  make  their  characters  superficial ; 
they  deal  in  superficial  emotions  and  superficial 
situations.  They  remind  me  of  a  young  man  1 
heard  talking  the  other  night.  The  question  of 
possible  war  with  Japan  came  up.  The  young 
man  said:  "Huh,  the  Japs?  We  could  beat  them 
like  that,"  and  he  snapped  his  lingers.  He  would 
beat  the  wonderfully  prepared  Japanese  nation 
with  a  gesture.  I  told  him  we  could  do  nothing 
of  the  kind?  He  said:  "You  are  very  unpatriotic." 

That's  the  way  it  is  with  our  young  play- 
wrights. They  know  nothing  about  life,  they 
have  no  preparation  to  depict  life  on  the  stage. 
Yet  they  think  they  can  turn  out  plays,  conquer- 
ing all.  It  is  the  same  foolhardy  spirit  that 
would  beat  the  Japanese  nation,  with  a  snap  of 
the  fingers.  And  again  if  you  don't  say  they 
are  wonderful,  you  are  "unpatriotic." 


THE  trouble  is  they  all  think  cheaply.  Their 
advice  is  to  have  a  popular  success.  Do 
something  that  will  get  a  lot  of  money  into  the 
box  office.  Then  after  they  have  had  this  pop- 
ular success,  they  tell  you  that  they  will  sit  back 
and  do  a  fine  play.  They  seem  to  think  that  to 
have  a  success,  one  must  do  something  super- 
ficial and  cheap.  They  are  childish  in  their  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  human  brain.  You  can't 
make  a  fool  out  of  nature.  You  can't  expect  a 
woman  to  play  fast  and  loose  for  five  years  and 
then  suddenly  be  straight — unless  a  miracle  hap- 
pens. So  it  is  with  these  young  men.  Seeking 
the  big  box  office  success,  believing  they  have  to 
write  clap-trap  to  get  it,  they  go  on  prostituting 
their  talents  until  to  do  so  becomes  a  part  of 
their  life.  The  day  comes  when  they  want  to 
do  the  good  thing,  and  they  can't  do  it.  They 
have  been  at  the  other  too  long.  You  can't  make 
water  run  uphill.  Our  playwrights  don't  stick  to 
nature;  they  do  the  artificial.  Perhaps  after  all, 
that  is  virtue — the  growing  love  of  nature.  Our 
young  playwrights  are  as  far  away  from  it  as 
they  could  possibly  be. 

Heaven  knows,  an  artist  doesn't  invite  poverty ! 
He  likes  money  and  comforts  as  much  as  any- 
body else.  But  an  artist  doesn't  like  money 
enough  to  prostitute  his  art  to  get  it.  Our 
young  playwrights  all  seem  to  think  they  have 
to  write  cheap  superficial  plays  to  gain  success. 


They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  the  men  with  the 
big  reputations  began  by  writing  just  what  they 
wanted  to  write,  in  just  the  way  they  wanted  it 
— observing,  of  course,  the  technique  of  sound 
construction.  And  they  wrote  with  no  eye  on 
the  Alrhighty  Dollar  at  the  box  office.  The  dol- 
lar came  naturally.  If  the  thing  they  wrote  was 
big  and  sincere  and  powerful,  they  got  their  re- 
ward from  the  public. 


DO  you  think  Eugene  Walter  had  his  eye  on 
the  box  office  when  he  did  his  first  play, 
"Paid  in  Full,"  or  that  Edward  Sheldon  heard 
the  jingling  of  the  coins  when  he  wrote  "Salva- 
tion "Nell"?  Both  of  these  plays  were  big  finan- 
cial successes.  They  completely  nailed  down  the 
lie,  that  a  man  has  to  write  superficial  clap-trap 
to  receive  the  financial  support  of  the  American 
public.  Can  you  imagine  Bernard  Shaw,  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero,  Herman  Bahr,  Hauptmann,  or 
Ibsen  gaining  the  position  they  did,  if  they  had 
said,  as  our  young  American  playwrights  do : 
"I'll  first  write  a  box  office  success,  something 
that  will  please  the  public.  Then  I  will  sit  back 
and  do  the  fine  thing." 

The  European  playwright  writes  first  to  please 
himself.  He  has  a  big  creative  joy  in  this  work. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  if  he  has  sincerely  written 
to  please  himself,  it  will  please  the  public.  Of 
course,  provided  he  has  talent.  The  Americans 
will  not  turn  out  good  plays  until  they  ignore 
the  box  office.  Herman  Bahr  had  no  thought  of 
the  box  office,  when  he  wrote  "The  Master.  He 
wrote  this  play  satirizing  a  certain  type  of  man 
more  or  less  common  in  European  capitals.  This 
is  the  man  who  takes  all  of  the  philosophy  of 
Frederick  Nietsche  so  seriously  that  he  imag- 
ines himself  a  Superman.  He  is  'possessed  of 
an  enormous  ego.  He  is  The  Master.  Every- 
thing else — pouf! 

Bahr  sought  to  show  in  this  play  that  such  a 
man  no  matter  how  powerful  he  may  become,  is 
likely  to  have  everything  tumble  about  him.  At 
bottom,  in  the  heart  emotion,  he  is  like  most 
other  men.  When  his  wife,  becoming  terribly 
bored  by  his  self-sufficiency,  leaves  him,  his 
whole  structure  tumbles  down.  Now  I  doubt  if 
ten  per  cent,  of  our  audiences  know  Nietschean 
philosophy.  Some  of  the  lines  in  the  play  are 
philosophical,  but  the  audience  applauds.  I  can 
imagine  reading  those  lines  in  manuscript  form 
to  some  New  York  manager.  "Can  that  stuff," 
he  would  say.  "Do  you  think  New  York  wants 
to  hear  that?" 

But  here  at  every  performance  of  "The  Mas- 
ter" we  find  that  New  York  does  want  to  hear 
it.  That's  one  big  mistake  of  American  play- 
wrights and  managers.  They  underestimate  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public.  The  public 
are  not  the  goats  they  are  supposed  to  be  in 
things  theatrical.  They  show  that  they  will  rise 
to  a  good  play  and  listen  to  a  big  subject.  They 
don't  have  to  be  handed  "hoakum." 


BAHR,  like  most  European  playwrights,  refuses 
to  put  on  the  conventional  "happy  ending" 
unless  it  is  logical,  unless  it  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  because  his  characters  are  the  people 
they  are.  In  other  words  a  European  makes  a 
play  rise  from  the  characters.  Because  they  are 
such  characters  they  do  such  things  and  create 


such  situations.  The  plot  is  caused  by  them. 
The  American  method  is  quite  the  opposite. 
Here  plot  is  conceived  first.  Then  characters 
are  made  to  fit  into  the  plot.  In  other  words,  the 
young  American  playwright  goes  absolutely 
against  nature.  •  Instead  of  making  his  people 
create  the  situations,  lie  creates  the  situations  and 
then  puts  puppets  -'in  them.  That  is  why  I  like  a 
European  character.  When  you  are  playing  it 
you  feel  it  is  alive.  It  is  developing  all  the  time. 
It  is  an  actual  living,  breathing,  human  being — 
not  a  superficial  creation  of  the  theatre. 

Oh,  these  happy  endings !  Defiers  of  life  and 
logic.  In  "The  Concert,"  Bahr  made  a  happy 
ending  because  it  was  entirely  logical — the  mu- 
sician being  the  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  his  wife 
being  the  kind  of  woman  she  was.  In  "The 
Master"  a  happy  ending  would  have  been  entirely 
illogical,  so  the  last  curtain  does  not  find  the 
leading  man  and  the  leading  woman  in  the  con- 
ventional embrace. 

There  is  much  meat  in  this  role  that  Bahr  has 
created.  The  play  has  an  uplift  "punch."  It 
shows  that  we  must  become  involuntary  and  that 
it  is  for  God  to  think  things  out.  It  reasons  that 
after  all  sloth  is  a  good  thing — to  work  yourself 
out  of.  That  if  the  State  pampers  you,  and  if 
you  are  made  a  part  of  a  great  national  effici- 
ency, that  you  become  inert,  your  mind  goes  to 
sleep.  These  are  "preachments,"  but  Bahr  is 
such  a  clever  dramatist  that  he  puts  them  in  to 
his  play,  giving  body  to  it  and  at  the  same  time, 
not  boring  the  audience. 

I  was  greatly  amused  to  see  one  New  York 
dramatic  critic  write  of  "The  Master"  that  the 
author  was  evidently  trying  to  show  that  "all 
men  are  polygamous  by  nature,  which  is  both 
unpleasant  and  untrue." 


THERE  you  have  an  example  of  the  young 
man  in  the  theatre.  He  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  plot  and  subject.  Because 
one  situation  in  "The  Master,"  one  turn  of  Hie 
plot,  brought  in  the  "double  standard,"  this  critic 
at  once  judged  that  to  be  the  theme  of  the  play. 
It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter;  it  was  merely  an  incident  of  the  plot. 
You  find  the  same  mistakes  all  through  the  work 
of  young  playwrights — this  confusion  of  plot  and 
subject  theme. 

European  playwrights  besides  knowing  more 
of  life  from  the  inside,  know  better  the  art  of 
the  theatre.  They  know  more  of  construction 
and  less  of  the  mechanical  devices  so  common 
on  the  American  stage.  We  supplant  character 
development  with  trick  pistols.  Our  men  are 
following  the  conventional  standards  of  the  man- 
agers instead  of  working  things  out  for  them- 
selves. The  Europeans  do  not  have  to  cover  a 
lack  of  art  and  ignorance  of  life  by  resort  to 
falsity  of  character  and  substitution  of  trick,  in- 
stead of  dramatic  situation. 

Too  often  our  playwrights  discern  what  is  cur- 
rent in  the  news — white  slavery,  crooks,  mental 
telepathy,  spiritualism,  prison  reform,  dishonesty 
of  big  business  and  the  Mexican  frontier.  Their 
process  of  writing  a  play  is  this;  they  think. 
"The  newspapers  are  full  of  white  slavery.  Fine ! 
I'll  write  a  play  on  that.  The  people  are  reading 
about  white  slavery  in  the  newspapers,  therefore 
they  ought  to  come  and  see  my  play."  Never  a 
thought  of  writing  a  play  that  simply  because 
it  is  a  big  powerful  (Concluded  on  page  118) 
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From  a  portrait  by  Sarony 


ELSIE         FERGUSON 

Her  recent  marriage  to  Thomas  Clarke,  Jr.,  of  the  Harriman  National  Bank, 
and  her  portrayal  of  Shirley  Kaye,  the  society  girl,  at  the  Hudson  Theatre 
place  Miss  Ferguson  high  in  the  social  register  on  stage  as  well  as  off 


WHY  VAUDEVILLE  NEED  NEVER  FEAR  THE  MOVIES 


-By  NELLIE  REVELL 


A  MUSICAL    comedy     favorite    of    years' 
standing,  a  Japanese  prima  donna,  and  an 
American   beauty   lent  distinction   to   the 
new   attractions   which   the   past   month   brought 
into  vaudeville.    And  a  monologist  who  deserted 
to  the  ranks  of  the  legitimate  made  a  welcome 
return   to  the  land  of  his   theatrical   origin. 

This  talented  quartette,  Fay  Templeton,  Haru- 
ko Onuki,  Edna  Goodrich  and  Julius  Tannen,  by 
name,  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  why  vaude- 
ville need  never  fear  the  movies — that  modern 
amusement  octopus  which  already  has  much  of 
literature  and  drama  in  its  grasp. 

A  drama  of  emotional  scenes  and  tense  situa- 
tions can  be  reproduced  on  the  screen  with  all 
its  thrills.  A  psychological  study  character  can 
be  shown  in  five  reels  as  easily  as  in  five  acts. 
The  most  eloquent  paragraphs  in  literature  have 
been  equalled  by  the  stupendous  spectacles  that 
the  camera  has  presented  to  the  eye.  But  the 
lilt  of  a  song,  be  it  sung,  talked  or  syncopated ; 
the  evanescent  fascination  of  the  dance,  classical 
or  clog;  the  fire-cracker  sparkle  of  repartee, 
known  in  vaudeville  as  "sidewalk  conversation" 
or  "patter";  and  the  brain  gymnastics  that  make 
up  the  monologue — these  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  vaudeville.  And  undeniably 
they  completely  defy  the  camera. 


PICTURES  may  be  made  of 
Fay  Templeton,  but  no 
"flicker  box"  can  convey  the 
charm  and  simplicity  of  her  per- 
sonality as  it  flows  into  song. 
After  some  years'  absence  from 
the  stage.  Miss  Templeton  made 
her  re-entrance  into  vaudeville 
with  an  array  of  new  frocks  and 
a  new  sheaf  of  songs.  She  played 
a  few  Western  cities,  and  re- 
viewers waxed  eloquent  as  of 
yore.  Her  appearance  in  New 
York  brought  a  chorus  of  wel- 
come from  press  and  public.  And 
there  were  many  who  cannot  be 
called  habitual  theatre-goers  that 
sought  out  the  Palace  because  of 
their  delightful  memories  of  the 
famous  "Mary."  They  took 
home  a  new  budget  of  pleasant 
recollections ;  for  Miss  Temple- 
ton,  despite  the  fact  that  her  new 
songs  cannot  measure  up  to  the 
famous  ones  of  the  past,  has  the 
knack  of  making  melody  out  of 
most  any  notes  and  bringing  sen- 
timent out  of  most  any  ill-rhymed 
lyric.  Whatever  her  vehicle 
vaudeville  is  the  richer  for  her 
presence. 

Edna  Goodrich,  who  justifies 
her  claims  to  queenship  in  the  modern  kingdom 
of  beauty,  presented  herself  in  dazzling  fashion 
in  a  playlet  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf  called  "The 
Manikin."  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  show  room 
of  an  exclusive  dressmaking  establishment,  Miss 
Goodrich  is  a  newspaper  reporter  masquerading 
as  a  gown  model  in  order  to  obtain  a  sob  story 
on  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  beset  maidens  of 
this  calling.  Four  other  characters  mingle  in  the 
complications,  principally  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  who  alternates  the  affectations  of 
his  "business  front"  with  a  "behind  their  backs" 


frankness  that  scorns  flattery — an  expose  which 
surely  must  shock  ladies  who  patronize  "gentle- 
men modistes."  This  role  was  admirably  played 
by  France  Bendtsen. 

While  Miss  Goodrich  herself  has  not  much  to 
offer  but  gowns,  she  presented  them  in  pro- 
fusion. A  scanty  model  of  black  and  scarlet 
called  the  "Look  Twice"  decollete  and  brief  as 
to  skirt,  quite  justified  its  name.  A  magnificent 
white  wedding  dress,  a  red  and  black  velvet 
evening  coat,  and  an  ermine  wrap  worth  a  king's 
ransom  were  prize  numbers  in  the  exhibit.  Lucille 
and  Miss  Goodrich  must  feel  mutually  grateful ; 
for  simple  beauty  unadorned  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  beauty  gowned  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  Yet  it 
is  not  often  that  her  ladyship  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  set  forth  her  handiwork  on  such  striking 
brunette  beauty. 

The  little  Japanese  prima  donna  was  a  beauty, 
too,  in  her  quaint  Jap  way.  She  looked  so  petite 
in  her  gay  brocade  kimono,  with  a  gorgeous  cur- 
tain of  gold  embroidered  silk  stretching  far  to 
each  side  and  high  above  her,  that  the  audience 
fairly  loved  her  before  she  opened  her  little  Jap 
mouth.  It  was  the  clearest  English  that  issued 
therefrom,  sung  in  a  full,  sweet  soprano  voice — 


HARUKO  ONUKI 

The  little  Japanese  prima  donna  who  in  her 
quaint  Jap  way  Is  charming  vaudeville  audiences 

a  trained,  authoritative  voice.  She  was  indeed 
prima  donna ;  and  one  knew  why  she  had  been 
so  successful  in  the  big  Hippodrome  where  she 
appeared  earlier  in  the  season.  Haruko  Onuki 
is  her  name  and  it  will  probably  be  seen  topping 
vaudeville  bills  for  many  months  to  come.  For 
the  Jap  mademoiselle  possesses  not  only  a  rich 
voice  (many  a  prima  donna  has  brought  that  to 
vaudeville  and  found  her  engagement  limited  to 
one  consecutive  week),  but  the  mysterious  qual- 
ity of  vaudeville  appeal.  She  holds  audiences  in 
rapt  attention;  they  listen,  they  watch,  and  they 


will  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Indeed  they  will 
almost  rise  up  in  arms  in  her  defence  as  witness 
an  incident  during  her  engagement  at  the  Palace. 
It  was  during  the  close  of  Mile.  Onuki's  final 
song,  the  Tosti  "Good  Bye,"  that  a  party  of  four 
noisily  made  their  way  to  seats  in  the  third  row. 
The  whispered  protests  of  ushers  availed  noth- 
ing; the  four  chatted  in  the  aisle  as  the  other 
occupants  of  the  third  row  rose  to  let  them  pass, 
and  when  they  achieved  their  seats  they  did  not 
sink  into  them  quietly,  but  stood  removing  wraps 
and  rearranging  their  grouping,  thus  blocking 
the  view  of  half  the  audience.  The  commotion 
was  such  as  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  and 
Haruko  Onuki's  farewell  note  died  out  and  she 
was  almost  off  the  stage  before  the  audience  was 
aware  of  it.  There  was  a  burst  of  applause,  but 
it  was  sympathetic  rather  than  the  tumult  due 
the  triumphant  artiste.  Mile.  Onuki's  finish  had 
been  killed,  to  use  the  vaudeville  vernacular. 
But  a  knight  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the 
guise  of  Julius  Tannen.  He  wove  into  his  chatter 
as  neat  and  expert  a  denunciation  of  the  im- 
polite party  as  Cicero  ever  used  on  Cataline, 
and  the  audience  demonstrated  its  concurrence 
in  a  ring  of  applause.  Their  little  prima  donna 
had  been  avenged,  and  contented 
they  lent  ear  to  Mr.  Tannen. 


THE  legitimate  has  claimed 
this  ingenious  monologist  for 
a  couple  of  years.  But  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter"  has  returned 
him  none  the  worse  for  he  is 
as  speedy  and  nimble-witted 
as  of  old.  "Chatterbox,"  he 
calls  himself,  speaking  out  his 
droll  philosophies,  his  naive  ob- 
servations as  though  they  had  just 
popped  into  his  head.  But  the 
underlying  structure  of  his  mono- 
logue is  as  strong  as  ironwork, 
though  as  delicate  as  the  vertebra? 
of  a  fish.  He  tricks  and  jokes 
and  teases  his  audience ;  he  is 
master  of  the  art  of  half  telling 
a  joke.  1  low  the  old-time  in- 
ventors of  the  monologue  with 
their  solid  anecdotes  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  maze  of  fun 
woven  by  this  wit  wizard.  And 
as  I  said  before,  Mr.  Tannen  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  movies 
can  make  slight  inroads  on  vaude- 
ville. True  he  may  stand  be- 
fore the  camera  and  be  photo- 
graphed, though  Mr.  Tannen  him- 
self would  be  the  first  to  regret 
this  unnecessary  expose  of  his 
countenance.  But  cameras  cannot 
convey  the  stimulation,  the  sheer 
virtuosity  of  his  apparently  guileless  chatter- 
boxing. 

Nor  can  cameras  reproduce  the  syncopated 
personality  of  Blossom  Seeley.  Acquiring  two 
pepful  assistants,  Billy  Bailey  and  Lynn  Cowan, 
Miss  Seeley's  act  is  no  longer  a  "single."  With 
its  beautiful  and  striking  settings,  it  becomes  al- 
most a  production.  The  "syncopated  studio"  is 
an  interior  of  black  and  white  with  Miss  Seeley 
costumed  in  black  velvet  and  white  satin.  A 
piano  and  a  banjo  well  played  by  the  company 
aid  Miss  Seeley  (Concluded  on  page  120) 
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A     BEAUTY     QUARTETTE     OF     MIDNIGHT      FROLIC  K  K 11  S 


ELEVATING  THE  AUDIENCE 

<B,   CHARLTON    ANDREWS 


THE  only  way  to  elevate  the  stage  is  to 
elevate  the  audience.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  truth  of  this  ancient  maxim  is 
borne  in  upon  a  theatre-goer. 

My  most  recent  experience  of  the  sort  was  at 
a  performance  of  the  Japanese  play,  "Bushido," 
by  the  Washington  Square  Players.  At  that  most 
intensely  tragic  moment  when  the  audience  be- 
gins to  realize  the  terrible  sacrifice  made  by 
the  father  of  the  decapitated  boy  who  has  Riven 
his  life  to  save  his  young  master — at  that  mo- 
ment when  the  lid  is  slowly  raised  from  the  box 
containing  the  severed  head — the  person  who  sat 
next  to  me,  and  who  did  not — understand ! — 
come  to  the  theatre  with  me,  broke  out  into  the 
audible  and  repeated  whisper:  "He's  killed  the 
wrong  boy!  He's  killed  the  wrong  boy!" 

Then  and  there  I  came  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  mentally  incompetent  ought  to 
be  barred  from  the  serious  theatre.  For  their 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  others.  What 
business  have  the  hen-minded  wasting  their  time 
at  plays  written  for  reasonably  intelligent  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  spoiling  the  performance  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  it?  Obviously  the  hen- 
minded  should  confine  their  attention  to  poultry 
shows — of  which  we  doubtless  have  so  many  be- 
cause the  hen-minded  are  in  such  preponderant 
majority. 

Even  though  these  persons  hold  their  peace — 
which  they  rarely  do — their  very  presence  in  large 
numbers  is  inimical  to  the  success  of  play  and 
acting,  which  depends  so  largely  on  an  atmos- 
phere, subtle  and  dynamic,  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation, of  mutual  interchange  and  collabora- 
tion between  actors  and  audience.  How  can 
either  be  at  their  best — in  front  of  the  footlights 
or  behind — when  they  feel  always  as  they  must, 
the  gloomy  dead  weight  of  a  vast  and  hopeless 
unintelligence  bearing  down  upon  every  alert  mind 
in  the  playhouse  and  slowly  deadening  it? 


DECIDEDLY  it  is  a  mistake  to  enact  real 
drama  before  mixed  audiences.  That  is 
why  the  little  theatre  is  the  sine  <]tta  non  of  the- 
atrical progress.  But  we  must  go  farther  than 
merely  presenting  good  pl^s  in  little  .theatres : 
we  must  take  steps  to  keep  out  the  intellectually 
unfit.  Don't  say:  "It  can't  be  done!"  It  will  be 
difficult  and  troublesome,  but  it  must  be  tried. 

Raising  prices  is  of  no  avail.  In  our  day  and 
land,  in  fact,  the  best  way  to  insure  an  audience 
of  blatant  stupidity  is  to  make  admission  to  the 
theatre  impossible  to  all  save  the  very  rich.  In- 
telligence is  usually  found  in  the  cut-rate  seats. 

Neither  will  warning  them  to  stay  away  avail. 
To  advertise  that  "stupidity  will  not  find  itself  at 
home  in  our  playhouse"  will  only  fill  the  house 
with  solid  ivory,  which  by  virtue  of  being  ivory 
always  believes  itself  to  be  human  brain. 

So  the  only  effective  expedient  is  the  Admit- 
tance Commission.  It  must  be  composed  of  ex- 
perts. It  will  sit  in  a  private  room  adjoining 
the  box  office  and  hold  formal  inquests  into  the 
mentality  of  persons  who  wish  to  buy  tickets  of 
admission.  There  will  be  an  ever-varying  list  of 
questions,  the  responses  to  which  will  indicate 
the  candidate's  mental  background,  his  degree  of 
intelligence,  his  intellectual  alertness,  his  capacity 
for  appreciation,  and  his  standards  of  theatre- 
going  courtesy.  If  the  commission  rejects  him 
and  his  application,  he  can  seek  entertainment 
elsewhere  and,  seated  among  his  kind — his  mental 


kind,  at  least — get  from  primitive  and  rudi- 
mentary drama  or  spectacle  such  pabulum  as  fate 
has  ordained  that  he  shall  be  able  to  digest. 

If  the  would-be-ticket-buyer  is  favorably  passed 
by  the  Admittance  Commission,  naturally  he  need 
not  undergo  the  orde.il  a  second  time  for  that 
particular  type  of  drama  in  which  he  has  inter- 
ested himself — unless,  of  course,  he  begins  to 
show  signs  of  deterioration.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  should  be  re-examined  when  he  next  presents 
himself  at  the  box  office.  But  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  a  certificate  of  fitness  issued  by 
any  one  commission  should  qualify  the  playiMK  T 
to  buy  tickets  for  any  sort  of  entertainment. 
There  are  plenty  of  persons  able  to  grasp  thr 
subtleties  of  Ibsen,  for  example,  who  should 
never  be  allowed  inside  the  Winter  (iarden;  just 
as  vice  versa. 


IT  is  conceivable  that  a  playgoer,  after  he  has 
been  certified  by  several  commissions  judging 
the  patrons  of  widely  different  types  of  enter- 
tainment, might  be  allowed  to  appear  bef»n-  ;i 
si>rt  of  Grand  Joint  Commission,  which  should 
meet  on  stated  occasions — say,  monthly — and  de- 
cide whether  such  a  playgoer  was  of  such  catho- 
licity of  taste  and  appreciation  and  human  in- 
telligence that  he  might  be  officially  authorized 
to  buy  tickets  for  any  show  in  town. 

The  six  or  seven  such  exceptional  mortals  that 
would  be  discovered  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  might  band  together  and  form  the  nucleus 
for  an  Academy  of  the  Drama,  which  in  future 
generations  might  devise  further  ways  and  means 
of  elevating  the  stage  by  elevating  the  audience. 
Certainly  holders  of  the  Grand  Certificate  of 
Catholicity  would  be  entitled  to  infinite  public 
veneration. 

As  for  the  questions  to  be  asked  at  the  in- 
quests, they  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise. 
They  would  have  to  change  constantly,  of  course, 
so  that  one  candidate  might  not  coach  a  suc- 
cessor. I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  consider 
this  phase  of  the  subject  closely,  but  I  venture 
to  submit  certain  specimen  interrogatories  that 
suggest  themselves. 

For   applicants   appearing   at    the    Corned) 
Neighborhood,  the   Little,  the   Booth,   and   other 
theatres  of  their  class,   for  example,  the  inquis- 
itors might  ask: 

As  to   background: 

Who  was  "Obermanu"  ? 

Why  didn't  Schopenhauer  commit  suicide? 

Is  David  Belasco  an  artist? 

Which  of  George  Meredith's  novels  do  you 
prefer,  and  why? 

What  did  Thomas  Love  Peacock  write? 

How  does  he  rank  in  comparison  with  Captain 
Leslie  T.  Peacock? 

As  to  degre,e  of  intelligence: 

Tell  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  from  Henry 
James.  (Any  specimen  will  do.) 

Whose  poetry  do  you  prefer — John  Maselield's 
or  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's?  Why? 

Do  you  consider  George  Jean  Nathan  a  dra- 
matic critic — or  what? 

Is  Bernard  Shaw  really  a  playwright? 

Did  Bacon  write  Shakespeare? 

Did  the  Kaiser  start  the  war? 

Is  Robert  Homer  Jones  a  better  scene  painter 
than  Joseph  Urban? 

As  to  intellectual  alertness: 

Name  the  sculptor  of  the  Faun  or  Praxitiles? 


Why  did  Shakespeare  bathe  the  shores  of 
Bohemia  with  an  ocean? 

Why  does  Oswald  at  the  end  of  "Ghosts"  cry 
for  the  sun  ? 

Which  is  the  more  effective — "Fanny's  First 
Play"  or  Besier's  "Don"?  Why? 

Name  one  great  American  playwright. 

Is  George   Broadhurst  a  dramatist? 

Who  wrote  Cohan's  1910  Revue? 

What  is  a  "guffoon"? 

Why  have  none  of  the  plays  you  have  written 
been  produced ? 

As  to  capacity  for  appreciation: 

From  which  New  York  critic  do  you  obtain 
your  personal  views  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  new  plays? 

Did  Henrik  Ibsen  or  Thomas  A.  Edison  give 
the  death-blow  to  the  soliloquy  on  the  modern 
stage  ? 

Is  such  a  thing  as  surprise  in  the  theatre  pos- 
sible after  the  premiere!' 

Do  you  belong  to  any  little  group  of  serious 
thinkers  of  thoughts  theatrical?  Why  not? 

Would  you  consider  it  a  fair  estimate  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  voice  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  "just 
too  cute  for  words"? 

As  to  standards  of  theatre-going  courtes\: 

If  you  are  six  seats  from  the  nearest  aisle, 
how  many  times  during  the  evening  ought  you 
to  go  out  for  a  drink? 

What  business  has  a  theatre-goer  to  smoke 
stogies  ? 

During  the  play  to  what  extent  ought  you  to 
detail  in  advance  to  your  companion  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot? 

In  so  doing  how  far  should  your  voice  reach  ? 

How  long  and  loud  should  you  applaud :  (a)  a 
patriotic  speech;  (b)  a  pacifist  speech;  (c)  a 
moral  speech;  (d)  the  entrance  of  the  star;  (e) 
the  discomfiture  of  the  villain;  (f)  the  high 
kicking  of  the  chorus;  (g)  the  tenor's  top  note; 
(hi  the  author  who  makes  a  speech;  (i)  the 
visiting  soubrette  in  the  stage  box;  (j)  "Dixie" 
between  acts? 

When  a  joke  is  cracked,  when  should  you  laugh 
— immediately  thereafter,  one  minute  before,  or 
one  minute  later? 


MY  readers  will  doubtless  think  of  many 
other  and  more  pertinent  test  questions  in 
these  various  divisions.  And  it  is  high  time  we 
were  all  making  up  .ojir  lists  so  that  there  may 
be  something  tangible  to  start  with. 

The  plan  being  thus  sufficiently  outlined  for  a 
beginning,  I  shall  close  by  answering  a  natural 
objection.  Is  there  to  be  no  hope  of  progress 
for  the  unfortunate?  you  may  inquire.  Is  he  to 
be  condemned  forever  to  a  diet  of  mediocrity, 
without  being  given  a  chance  to  rise  above  his 
original  plane?  Certainly  not  Examination  at 
the  hands  of  the  various  commissions  should  be 
free  and  unrestricted.  Any  man  or  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  come  twice  a  week  if  de- 
sired. He  should  have  every  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  develop  himself. 

That,  in  fact,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Once  this  program  is  afoot,  playgoers  will  give 
up  vying  with  one  another  in  vulgar  ostentation. 
It  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  day's 
work  merely  to  have  been  more  rude,  over- 
bearing, shallow,  and  stupid  than  anyone  else  in 
the  audience.  Instead,  the  spirit  of  emulation 
turned  into  a  (Concluded  on  page  120) 
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I'roin  a  portrait  by  Sarony 


ADEI.     E         ROWLAND 

Featured  in  "Her  Soldier  Boy,"  Miss  Rowland's  unique  comedy  methods 
have  gained  for  her  much  popularity.  Her  characterizations  in  "The 
Only  Girl,"  "Katinka,"  and  "Nobody  Home"  were  but  the  stepping- 
stones  to  a  straight  comedy  role  in  which  she  may  shortly  appear 


EXCURS 


N93-DAN  BRYANT 
<By  WILLIAM  SYKES 


SCRAP 


Dan  Bryant  in  "The  Irish  Emigrant" 

LOOKING  through  the  Scrap  Book  with 
Froggy  the  other  day  we  found  a  clipping 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  a  New 
York  paper,  dated  April  29,  1875,  announcing  a 
Benefit  to  be  given  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Dan  Bryant  in  eleven  of  the  principal  New 
York  theatres.  I  had  seen  Bryant  as  a  lad  and 
asked  Froggy  to  tell  me  something  about  him 
which  he  did. 

Dan  Bryant,  born  Daniel  Webster  O'Brien,  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  Negro  Minstrels  of  his 
day,  a  day  when  that  form  of  amusement  was  at 
its  height. 

He  was  born  in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  the  second 
of  three  brothers,  Jerry,  Dan  and  Neil,  all  of 
them  black  face  comedians,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  age  of  twelve  as  a  dancer  at 


the  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  Bowery  in  a 
Minstrel  Company  that  included  Barney  Williams, 
Charley  White  and  his  brother  Jerry  Bryant 
among  its  members. 

He  was  successful  from  the  start,  playing  in  all 
the  prominent  minstrel  companies  of  the  day  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

In  the  late  fifties  he  and  his  brother  Jerry  leased 
Mechanic's  Hall  at  No.  472  Broadway  and  organ- 
ized Bryant's  Minstrels  in  which  Dan  was  the 
bright  particular  star.  They  remained  here  until 
I860,  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  New  York. 

In  18fi7  the  Bryants  took  their  company  to  Cali- 
fornia, remaining  there  a  year  and  becoming  very 
popular.  They  returned  in  1868  and  took  a  thea- 
tre on  Fourteenth  Street  near  Third  Avenue 
where  they  remained  two  years  and  then  removed 
to  a  house  on  Twenty-third  Street,  west  of  Sixtli 
Avenue,  where  they  enjoyed  great  popularity 
until  Dan's  death  in  1S75. 

Dan  was  very  versatile,  a  fine  dancer  and  had 
a  great  command  of  both  comedy  and  pathos. 

Edwin  Forrest,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Bryant's,  said  that  the  pathos  he  showed  in  the 
part  of  the  hungry  negro  in  "Old  Times  Rocks" 
was  almost  tragic.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
played  Irish  parts  at  benefits.  His  success  was  so 
great  that  his  friend  W.  R.  Floyd  persuaded  him 
to  make  his  debut  as  an  Irish  comedian  which 
he  did,  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  July,  1866,  play- 
ing Tim  O'Brien  in  "The  Irish  Emigrant,"  Handy 
Andy,  and  Miles-na-Coppaleen  in  "The  Colleen 
Bawn,"  the  engagement  lasting  four  weeks. 


HE  continued  playing  a  summer  season  in 
Irish  comedy  for  several  years,  playing  with 
his  Minstrel  Company  in  the  winter  season.  He 
toured  the  United  States  in  Irish  comedy  during 
the  season  of  1867-1868,  also  playing  Dublin  and 
Liverpool. 

His  repertoire  consisted  of  "Handy  Andy," 
"The  Irish  Emigrant,"  "Shamus  O'Brien," 
"Bells  of  Shannon,"  "Rory  O'More,"  "Arrah-na- 
Pogue,"  "Colleen  Bawn,"  "White  Horse  of  the 
Peppers,"  "The  Irish  Lion,"  "More  Blunders 
Than  One,"  and  "Born  to  Good  Luck." 

His  most  popular  characterizations  were  "Handy 
Andy,"  "The  Irish  Emigrant,"  and  "Miles-na- 
Coppaleen." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  debut  as  Tim  O'Brien 
in  "The  Irish  Emigrant"  he  wore  the  costume 
that  John  Drew  the  elder  had  formerly  worn  in 
the  part.  His  handsome  face,  fine  figure  and  his 
graceful  dancing  eminently  fitted  him  for  Irish 
comedy. 

He  was  liberal  to  a  fault,  earning  large  sums 
of  money  during  his  lifetime  and  scattering  it 
broadcast  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  he  had  a  host  of  them  both  in  and  out  of  the 
profession,  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  every 
part  of  the  country  where  he  had  played. 

He  was  the  idol  of  the  Irish  population 
wherever  he  played.  He  had  all  the  lovable 
traits  of  the  Irishman,  impulsive,  kind,  charitable, 
witty  and  generous.  At  the  benefit  given  to  his 
family  in  eleven  of  the  principal  theatres  of  New 
York,  hundreds  of  artists  in  every  branch  of  the 


Dan   Bryant  as   himself 

profession  participated,  John  Brougham,  Mrs. 
Barney  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Kitty 
Blanchard,  Dave  Reed,  McKee  Rankin,  Chas.  R. 
I  borne,  Jr.,  Stuart  Robson,  John  Gilbert,  Harry 
Montague,  Ada  Dyas,  Harry  Beckett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence,  Harrigan  and  Hart,  Johnny 
Wild,  Billy  Barry,  Mile.  Aimee,  Frank  Mayo. 
Francis  Wilson,  then  of  the  black  face  team  of 
Mackin  and  Wilson,  Billy  Birch,  Charley  Backus 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  his  friends. 

He  died  at  his  home  No.  20  East  60th  Street, 
N'ew  York,  April  10,  1875.  Unselfish,  genial, 
humorous,  manly,  charitable  and  kind,  the 
memory  of  Dan  Bryant  will  last  long  among 
the  many  honored  names  of  those  that  have 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond.  God  rest  his 
soul. 


In   Negro   Song 
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Ann    Murdoch   enjoying   a    run   on 
her  skiis   at   the   Lake    Placid   Club 


Pach  JOSEPHINE    HAHRIMAN 

Now  dancing  in  "Very  Good  Eddie." 


Miss  Harriman's  Gold  Room  Club  in 
Chicago  is  a  popular  salon  de  danse 


©  llartsook 

MAE  MURRAY 


FormerlJ  one  of  the  "Fol- 
lies" beauties  and  now  a 
star  in  I.asky  photoplays 


Selnijlcr     I. add.     who     is     playing     his     original     role     of 
liiiff'iiHI   in    Ihc    successful   revival  of  "The  Yellow  Jacket" 


SH&ILEY   MASON 

A   silhouette  of  this  graceful  player  who 
is    being    featured    in    McClure    pictures 


SOME      MAIDS      OF     AMERICA     AND    A    SON     OF     CHINA 


fashions 


IT  is  an  adage  as  old  as  a  last  year's 
gown — and  certainly  nothing  is  more 
hoary  and  veneraHe  than  the  wardrobe 
of  yesteryear — that  extremes  meet.  If 
you  never  have  realized  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  I  invite  you  to  accompany  me  to 
the  atelier  of  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  smart 
milliners  who  are  dressmakers  by  royal 
appointment  to  her  majesty  the  American 
woman.  Here  furs  and  skating  costumes 
suggestive  of  polar  weather  with  solid  ice 
and  drifting  snow  are  crowded  side  by 
side  with  filmy  frivols  for  Palm  Beach  or 
St.  Augustine  and  sables  and  chiffon  meet 
and  blend  in  perfect  amity. 

It  is  the  expiring  gasp  which  frenzied 
fashion  holds  her  last  mad  revel  before 
the  sombre  hand  of  Lent  closes  the 
door  upon  the  social  season  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  waves  her  sceptre  toward  the 
South. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  scarcely  a 
new  frock  has  made  its  debut  at  the  opera 
except  those  worn  by  debutantes,  and  there 
has  been  a  revolting  monotony  about  the 
simplicity  with  which  the  newest  buds  have 
been  launched  in  society.  Accompanying 
this  is  a  picture  of  Miss  Rae  Selwyn, 
whose  stage  costume  in  "Our  Little  Wife" 
has  served  as  model  for  quite  half  the 


Photo  White 

This  widely  copied  model  has  held 
first  place  in  the  debutante  wardrobe 
during  the  present  Winter.  A  thou- 
sand variations  have  adapted  it  to 
all  colors  and  fabrict 


TRADE   MARK      REG    U  S.PAT.   OFF. 

By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 

COMEBIE-  SALONS  -MODES 


Photo  Sarony 

The  Frances  Starr  capote  has  won  fashionable  favor 
the    sincerest    compliment — winch    is    imitation    from 
smartest   girls   of   the   younger  set 


and 
the 


gowns  worn  by  the  girls  whose  mothers  have 
presented  them  since  October. 

The  maidens  who  failed  to  copy  this  model  in 
one  variation  or  another,  simply  wore  billows  of 
white  or  pallid  toned  tulle,  in  deeply  pointed 
flounces  that  fell  from  the  waist  to  —  well  the 
length  of  this  season's  skirt  has  depended  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  wearer's  instep  and  ankle.  As 
the  debutante  frock  of  the  Winter  invariably 
presages  what  the  younger  set  will  wear  during 
the  coming  Easter  season,  a  description  of  Miss 
Selwyn's  gown  will  answer  for  the  terms  in 
which  fashion  will  express  itself  during  the 
coming  weeks. 

The  favorite  frock  then,  is.  as  worn  by  Miss 
Selwyn,  a  Bendel  creation  severe  in  its  simplicity. 
of  very  supple  silver  cloth,  as  pliable  and  velvety 
as  chiffon  velours,  it  is  made  with  a  full  round 
skirt  and  the  simplest  possible  girdle-bodice  with 
an  oddly  effective  band  crossing  the  upper  arm 
in  a  quaint  suggestion  of  a  sleeve.  Very  beauti- 
ful silver  passementerie  with  touches  of  gleam- 
ing color  veiled  in  crystal  beads  form  shoulder 
straps  and  a  bretelle-like  garniture  that  falls  to 
the  hip.  A  number  of  debutante  frocks  made 
on  this  model  showed  flat  flowers  —  tiny  roses  and 
forget-me-nots  —  instead  of  this  garniture,  with 
a  nosegay  at  the  front  instead  of  the  jewelled 
ornament  worn  by  Miss  Selwyn.  In  the  illus- 
tration you  will  notice  that  the  stage  gown  has 
a  deep  flounce  of  flying-fox  at  the  hem  ;  this,  of 
course,  was  omitted  in  most  cases  in  adapting 
the  model  to  the  debutante. 

Miss  Frances  Starr  has  no  opportunity  to 
show  the  frock  of  the  hour  in  her  present  play, 
"The  Little  Lady  in  Blue,"  but  she  has  achieved 
what  is  doubtless  a  quite  unexpected  hit  in  a 
charming  period-bonnet  —  an  1824  effect,  which 


Fashion  has  adopted  and  named  the 
Frances  Starr  capote. 

Tappe  and  Francois  are  making  a  number 
of  variants  of  this  fascinating  little  bonnet, 
which  are  most  coquettish  and  becoming 
to  youthful  faces— but  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  girls  of  uncertain  age.  As 
worn  by  Miss  Starr  the  little  "puke"— for 
it  is  a  carefully  cut  down  specimen  of  that 
antiquated  model — is,  of  course,  all  blue, 
but  in  white  lined  with  faint  coral,  with 
heliotrope  or  primrose  yellow  with  a 
coquettishly  posed  nosegay  or  chou,  on  the 
brim,  it  is  exceedingly  fetching  and  brings 
out  the  charm  of  the  wearer's  face  as  a 
well  chosen  frame  aids  to  the  effect  of  a 
picture. 

When  I  said  that  few  new  dresses  had 
been  shown  at  the  opera,  I  did  not,  of 
course,  forget  that  Mrs.  Gordon  Douglas 
has  shown  her  appreciation  of  music  by 
wearing  some  frocks  of  truly  lyric  loveli- 
ness of  late.  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar's  re- 
appearance was  celebrated  on  New  Year's 
night  by  a  resplendent  costume  of  quite 


Miss  Mary    Garden    !•       brought    this  stun- 
ning  evening  gown  to  America.     Too   lad 
that    Chicago    claims    our    Mary-  and    her 
frocks  for  weeks  to  come. 
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unusual  beauty  even  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
woman  who  has  been  voted  over  and  over  again 
the  smartest  patron  of  the  smartest  opera  house 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Douglas  must  have  sent 
her  modiste  to  the  Prado  or  some  exhibition  of 
Velasquez  masterpieces  to  find  the  exact  shade 
of  red — and  really  red  sounds  a  vulgar  descrip- 
tion of  the  color — used  in  her  gown  which  was  a 
clinging  effect  in  the  softest  velvet  I  have  ever 
seen.  Supple  as  suede  and  as  clinging  as  crepe 
de  chine  was  the  serpentine  princesse,  which 
showed  the  glowing  depth  of  tone  one  sees  in 
the  purplish  heart  of  a  perfect  ruby.  Sargent  or 
Pierre  Troubetskoy  might  catch  the  color  on 
canvas,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  describe.  With 
perfect  art  the  inspired  person  who  created  this 
dress,  employed  no  garniture  except  a  wisp  of 
tulle  at  the  shoulder  and  winding  about  the  arm 
— silvery  tulle  that  accented  the  beauty  of  the 
color  and  fabric  of  the  picture  gown.  Magnifi- 
cent jewels,  of  course,  were  worn — Mrs.  Douglas 
wears  her  jewels  instead  of  losing  them  as  many 
opera  goers  have  seemed  to  do  this  season,  and 
Mrs.  George  Gould,  tapping  the  shoulder  of  the 
wearer  with  her  gorgeous  Christmas  fan,  de- 
clared in  the  voice  oi  a  woman  who  has  drunk 
deep  of  the  waters  of  conviction  that  the  latest 
creation  of  Mrs.  Douglas'  dressmaker  was  the 
most  picturesque  thing  in  New  York  this  Winter. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  picturesque  effects, 
mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  Oriental 
fete  with  which  Ben  Ali  Haggin  ushered  in  the 
New  Year.  Mr.  Haggin  made  so  resounding  a 
hit  with  his  Satrap  costume  at  the  Russian  ball 
not  long  ago,  that  all  the  Bohemian  set  of  which 
he  is  a  very  bright  star  felt  that  such  gorgeous- 
ness  must  not  blush  unseen,  and  so  Mr.  Haggin 
brought  it  forth  when  he  acted  as  host  at  his 
own  studio.  Lanrette  Taylor,  Julie  Opp,  William 
Faversham  and  Louise  Closser  Hale  represented 
the  stage  at  this  affair,  and  Miss  Opp  as  a  gor- 
geous Sultana  all  jewelled  like  the  sun,  was  quite 


Note  the  original  sport  cap  of  green 
and  white  with  a  Tommy  Atkins  chin 
strap  which  is  a  feature  of  Miss  Car- 
negie't  fetching  golf  costume  of  Malli- 
son  silk.  Especially  attractive  is  the 
design  of  broken  diago  ••'  stripe  em- 
ployed in  this  out-of-door  suit 


Peeping  from  under  the  hem  of  this  cranberry 
velvet  skating  costume  is  a  glimpse  of  the  new 
knee  pocket  in  which  the  skating  girl  carries  a 
wee  powder-puff  for  toning  down  her  complexion, 
after  violent  exercise 

the  most  wonderful  vision  the  dawning  New 
Year  beheld. 

The  dance  after  the  studio  reception  proved 
that  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  the  grace- 
ful one-step,  the  seductive  hesitation  or  the  glide 
of  the  skating  waltz  done  by  sweet  things  in  long 
Turkish  trousers  or  Persian  harem  costumes. 

Mrs.  Astor  Chanter,  making  odalisque  eyes  at 
the  grave  and  bearded  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
was,  I  think,  the  belle  of  Mr.  Haggin's  ball.  Her 
costume  of  gold  and  precious  stones  with 
Oriental  gauzes  of  every  hue  known  to  the 
spectrum  and  more  besides,  was  indescribable, 
but  most  fetching. 

Everybody  who  is  left  in  town  has  gone  quite 
skate  mad,  and  dressmakers  are  falling  over 
themselves  to  find  some  novelty  for  costumes  de 
glace  to  meet  the  present  craze.  Numbers  of 
girls  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  set  have  bought  tailored 
skating  suits  consisting  of  knickers  and  cunning 
little  Russian  jackets,  or  English  Norfolks.  Just 
now  every  girl  is  waiting  to  see  who  will  be  the 
first  daring  spirit  to  appear  in  knickers  on  the 
ice.  Until  I  heard  two  debutantes  daring  each 
other  to  open  her  locker  and  skate  out  in  her 
new  togs,  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anything  at 
which  a  belle  of  the  present  season  drew  the 
line  of  feminine  shrinking  modesty.  It  seems  I 
was  wrong,  and  I  gladly  record  my  error.  There 
is  nothing  more  graceful  than  the  swing  of  a 
skirt  as  its  wearer  glides  over  the  ice  or  sweeps 
across  the  gleaming  surface  in  figures  that  cause 
her  garments  to  whirl  in  fascinating  undulations 
that  follow  her  movements,  and  while  the  knick- 
erbocker  suits  are  very  chic  and  novel,  they  are 
less  gracefully  fe'minine,  of  course,  than  petti- 
coats and  I  doubt  of  their  permanent  success. 
However  you  never  can  tell. 

A  stunning  skating  costume  sketched  at  the 
Biltmore  a  few  days  ago,  was  of  cranberry  red 
velvet  combined  with  glossy  brown  fur.  It  is  a 
one-piece  affair,  cut  with  the  swinging  fulness 
necessary  to  the  freedom  of  movement  demanded 
by  the  exercise — for  skating  more  than  the  dance 
is  a  matter  of  supple  untrammeled  muscles— but 
a  Russian  blouse  effect  is  accomplished  by  a 
cord  of  twisted  velvet  wound  about  the  waist  and 
floating  free  with  fur  pom-poms  at  the  ends. 
Fur  was  employed  as  a  deep  band  at  the  hem  of 


the  skirt,  and  to  outline  the  double-breasted  re- 
vers  that  gave  cachet  to  the  simulated  blouse. 
The  cap  was  one  of  those  fetching  and  exclusive 
things  that  Fifth  Avenue  creates  and  Sixth 
Avenue  vainly  seeks  to  copy.  A  novelty  adopted 
with  much  enthusiasm  by  many  skaters,  is  the 
knee  pocket— a  flat  receptacle  for  handkerchief, 
the  necessary  tips  for  attendants,  and  possibly 
one's  rings,  should  the  skater  prefer  to  remove 
them,  that  is  twice  gartered  just  above  the  knee. 
I  shall  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the  fair  skater 
in  red  velvet— I  promised  her  and  on  this  con- 
dition she  did  a  couple  of  figures  with  her  knee 
pocket  pulled  down  a  bit  to  allow  you  a  glimpse 
of  this  novel  little  accessory  to  a  perfect  morn- 
ing on  the  ice. 

The  wonderful  new  Mallison  silks  are  being 
gobbled  up  almost  as  fast  as  they  come  from  the 
mills  by  fashionable  makers  of  sport  costumes 
for  Palm  Beach  and  even  for  the  Summer  sea- 
son at  Newport.  Quaint  designs,  geometric  and 
even  futurist  in  effect,  are  chosen  by  the  girls 
who  go  in  for  the  extreme  in  smartness,  but 
equally  favored  are  the  new  diagonal  stripes, 
and  the  block  effects  pictured  here.  Little  Miss 
Margaret  Carnegie,  the  debutante  daughter  of 
the  world-famed  iron  master,  who  inherits  her 
father's  love  for  golf,  is  wearing  a  very  charm- 
ing model  of  the  new  diagonal  stripe,  which  as 
you  see  is  broken  here  and  there  with  a  quite 
original  effect.  A  soft  reseda  green  ground,  with 
white  touches  in  the  brilliant  darker  green  stripes 
is  Miss  Carnegie's  canny  Scottish  choice,  and 
the  plain  fabric  is  employed  in  the  sport  coat 
which  may  be  belted  or  left  unconfined,  accord- 
ing to  the  wearer's  will.  Note  the  fascinating 
and  novel  little  sport  cap  worn  with  this  costume. 
It  is  of  that  new  fuzzy  looking  braid  invented 
or,  at  least,  introduced  by  Knox,  and  is  a  feather- 
weight affair  in  (Concluded  on  page  114) 


Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
chic  and  convenient  than  the  capaci- 
ous all-round  pocket  which  is  a  de- 
light for  the  slender  maiden,  but  a 
snare  for  the  woman  with  curves? 
Miss  Joan  Whitney's  sport  suit  has 
the  new  middy  with  fence  collar  and 
this  popular  pocklt 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
IS  A  STAGE 


IN  a  recent  article  on  Altman's 
mention  was  made  of  the  special 
departments  for  wardrobing  a 
house,  the  interior  decorating — where 
you  may  pick  out  period  furniture 
and  upholsterings  by  yourself  or  go 
into  consultation  over  your  problems 
with  an  expert — the  bric-a-brac,  and 
the  rug  departments.  The  mention 
had  at  the  time  to  be  all  too  general 
and  I  am  returning  to  the  subject  to 


For  the  Tired  Business  Man  or  ll'oman,  what  more  appropriately  staged  nook 
to  sink  into  than  this,  where  one's  physical  comfort  and  aesthetic  sense  have 
been  equally  provided  for  by  the  rcstfulness  of  a  velvet-covered  "super-easy" 
chair,  a  screen  in  vivid  Chinese  coloring,  and  a  painted  stand  that  relieves 
even  the  slight  exertion  incident  to  holding  tip  a  book 


January  and  February  "now  playing" 
at  Altman's. 

In  the  Interior  Decorating  Depart- 
ment, I  learned  through  a  chat  with 
its  head,  English  and  Italian  de- 
signs in  both  furniture  and  textures 
are  headliners  with  Chinese  tenden- 
cies second  on  the  bill.  (The  Italian 
designs  in  furniture  I  suppose  are  to 
match  the  revival  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  gowns  we  are  now  wear- 
ing.) The  Chinese  things  quickly 
catch  the  eye — tables  in  red  and 
black  lacquers,  desks,  a  charming 
little  reading  table,  screens  painted 
in  Chinese  colorings ;  chairs  covered 
with  bright  prints  in  Chinese  designs. 

A  back  drop  that  remains  the 
same  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  whatever  special  features 
may  come  or  go,  is  the  "Super-easy" 
furniture,  shapes  in  chairs  and 
couches  to  he  covered  according  to 
your  choice,  "made  in  our  own 
workrooms,"  of  extraordinary  com- 


fort and  yet  dimensioned  on  lines 
that  are  kept  within  bonds.  This 
furniture  is  particularly  good  for 
small  apartments  and  rooms  where 
a  "slippered  ease"  in  a  circum- 
scribed space  is  wanted. 

In  the  Bric-a-brac  Department  tin- 
scene  is  changed  more  frequently. 
Every  week  almost  brings  in  new 
treasure,  and  woe  betide  you  if,  hav- 
ing set  your  heart  on  something,  you 
fail  to  get  speedy  possession  of  it. 
Nine  chances  out  of  ten  it  will  have 
been  snapped  up  by  the  time  you 
come  again.  There  is  going  to  be 
very  little  left  shortly,  I  prophesy, 
of  that  delightful  English  crystal 
ware  seen  last  week,  vases  and  small 
jars  in  cerulean  blues  and  shell  pinks, 
pale  lemons  and  lime  colors,  stamped 
with  black  silhouettes  figurines.  But 
you  will  still  be  able  to  pick  out  a 
Chinese  porcelain  to  your  taste,  a 
vase,  ginger-jar  or  temple-jar  shape, 
with  or  without  the  perforated  teak- 


wood  tops  and  small  stands ;  or  a 
vase  in  the  lovely  blue  and  white  or 
black  and  white  Hawthorn  ware. 

You  will  see  unusual  shaped  tea 
caddies  in  mahogany  or  colored  lac- 
quers and  will  carry  one  home  with 
you  to  stand  on  a  library  table  or 
desk,  as  is  the  modern  fad,  and  to 
use  for  anything  in  the  world  but 
tea — letters,  or  papers,  perhaps, 
cigarettes  or  cigars.  (An  actress  I 
know  uses  lu-r's  as  a  place  of  con1 
^raiment  for  her  make-up.) 

In  a  debatable  land  mid-way  be- 
the  l!ric-a-bracs  and  the  In- 
terior Decoratings  are  displayed  the 
ever-alluring  gate-legged  tables,  of 
many  sizes  and  moderate  prices, 
adorable  bed-side  tables  in  mahog- 
any, nests  of  small  tables  in  the 
same  wood  and  in  the  popular  red 
and  black  lacquers. 

The  mise-en-scene  of  the  Rug  De- 


The  last  bill  presented  in  the  Bric- 
a-brac  Department  includes  some  de- 
lightful English  crystal  ware  in  pale 
blues  and  pinks  and  lemons,  stamped 
with  black  silhouetted  figures.  A 
merry  Iffe  but  a  short  one  is  pre- 
dicted lor  this  piirt'n'ttlar  showing 


give  it  the  attention  it  properly  de- 
serves. It  really  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  store. 

A  big  department  store  has  much 
in  common  with  a  theatre.  The  back- 
ers of  each,  to  succeed,  must  be 
good  "showmen"  to  say  nothing  of 
being  artists  in  their  lines.  They 
must  know  what  wares  to  choose  and 
display  to  the  current  taste,  and  par- 
ticularly how  to  stage  them.  They 
must  plan  to  change  the  bill  fre- 
quently in  some  cases  and  give  long 
runs  in  others.  I  could  continue  the 
analogy,  but  I  should  like  to  ring  up 
the  curtain  on  the  new  bills  for 


Unique  book-ends,  evidently  intended  to 
represent  different  officials  of  the  Chinese 
realm  and  molded  in  a  dark  bronze  touched 
with  a  bit  of  color,  are  another  "number" 
on  the  Altman  February  program.  The 
old  gentleman  above  wrapped  in  his 
toga  of  office  "got  across"  particularly  well 


You    :c(7/    i^-ant    to    carry    home  from 
the    Biic  ii-brac    Dfpartmftit 

its  /«;v/v  tea-caitdies  to  stand  on  tlit' 
library  table  or  desk  ami  to  use.  u.\- 
is  tlu~  modern  itid.  for  uin'tliiu^ 
"I'lit"  t.'a  li'lt,->s  or  papers,  or  /vr- 
haj'S  eixari'ttes  ami 


partment  is  always  enchanting.  And 
whether  you've  come  for  a  real  old 
Oriental  rug,  a  special  silk  Saruk 
or  a  Kashan  that  has  just  come  in, 
to  give  an  order  into  the  "Special 
Order  Department,"  recently  estab- 
lished, for  your  own  patterns  and 
colorings  to  be  woven  on  the  other 
side;  to  select  a  domestic  Jute  rug 
with  Chinese  designs  for  your 
country  bungalow,  or  merely  the 
latest  thing  in  bath-mats  there  will 
be  an  unlimited  variety  to  choose 
from. 
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THe  Theatre,  February, 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 


ELSIE  JANIS,  now  appearing  in  "The  Century  Girl,"  is  a  devotee  of  skating. 
Whether  it  be  at  a  rink  in  town  or  on  her  own  lake  at  "Philips  Manor"  near 
Tarrytown,  she  uses  every  available  moment  in  this  pleasurable  form  of  exercise. 

Miss  Janis  is  here  shown  wearing  a  rose  velour  skating  suit  trimmed  with  beaver. 

From  the  Knox  Shop. 

IKNOX  HAT 


FIFTH  AVENUE 


FOP,  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
Agents  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


AT  FORTIETH  STREET 
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ANNA  HELB'S" MADE  IN  AMERICA"  CREATIONS 


(Center)  The  famous  "Peacock  Gown"  that 
Anna  Held  is  wearing  in  "Follow  Me."  It 
boasts  a  fifty-inch  tail  that  may  be  drawn  «/> 
over  the  actress'  head  with  silver  cord  to 
form  a  magnificent  aureole.  The  helmet- 
shaped  bodice  is  of  heavy  satin  on  which  the 
feathers  arc  skilfully  embroidered  in  palest  blue 


What  Miss  Held  calls  her 
"Debutant  Gown,"  which  is 
made  up  of  tulle,  fish  scale 
stripes  run  three  inches  apart,  and 
bright  green  panne  velvet  ribbon 


Coat  of  corbeau  blue 
hand  embroidered  in  old  gold 
oak  leaves,  -with  deep  s!i<i;^l 
collar  of  royal  cnnim-  and  gold 
lace  embroidered  in  turquoise 


"The  Firefly  -Gown"  (left) 
of  flame  tulle  over  accordion 
pleated  orchid  chiffon  and 
h  eliotrope  pussy-willow. 
Covering  the,  bodice  back 
and  front  is  a  firefly 
scintillating  with  rhinestoncs 


Another  view  (right)  of  the 
"Peacock  Gown,"  the  tail 
furled.  The  coiffure  for  this 
costume  consists  of  a  pea- 
cock helmet  from  which 
springs  three  bleached  pea- 
cock feathers 
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HAZEL  DAWN  in  *5VoRT  SlJlT  by  HENRI  BENDEL 


The  Silk  Sensational 


YOSAN,  the  perfected  Shantung,  made  in  a  new 
way — dyed  in  the  thread  before  weaving. 
Bold  in  Colorings,  Endless  in  design,  Ravishing 
in  Beauty.  Sounds  the  note  for  the  new  Season's 
Fashions  with  its  spirit  of  the  times — STYLE, 
CHARACTER  and  DARING. 


"The  most  charming  Sport  Suit  I  have  ever 
worn  is  made  of  YOSAN  Silk.  I  cannot  say 
enough  in  its  favor." 

Sincerely  yours, 


TOSj4N\i  produced  by  Rogers  &  Thompson,  In-.,  who  have  always  given  to  every  season' the  Silk  Sensation. 
Makers  of' genuine  R.  A;  T.  Silks,  Soiree  and  Sport  Silk,  La  Jerz. 


Gostumes,Bits 

Parasol  °f 

Khaki  Kool" 


Silks  de  Luxe 


TIFE,  gayety,  sunshine  —  the  very  spirit 
•-*  of  sport,  seems  woven  in  Mallinson's 
Sport  Silks  de  Luxe. 

One  glance  at  "Khaki-Kool,"  for  instance, 
and  you  will  understand  why  leading  de- 
signers have  used  it  in  their  creations  of 
sport  wear  of  all  kinds,— suits,  skirts,  waists, 
hats,  coats,  and  even  for  bags  and  parasols. 

Mallinson's  are  the  silks  of  inspiration.  They  inspire 
sport  styles.  Sport  garments  are  made  by,  not  merely 
of  them.  When  you  wear  Mallinson's  Silks  de 
Luxe,  you  do  not  look  like  every  other  woman; 
—  e\ery  other  woman  wants  to  look  like  you. 


ANNA  HELD*S"MADE  IN 

AMERICA"  CR  RATIONS 

By  ROSE  SHULSINCIKK 


At  fine  stores  and  in  fine  garments. 


H.   R.   MALLINSON  &  COMPANY 


A  SIGNIFICANT  triumph  for 
the  art  of  the  American 
modiste  and  manufacturer 
was  scored  recently  with  the  return 
of  Anna  Held  to  Broadway  with  a 
wonderful  wardrobe,  every  gown, 
hat  and  wrap  of  which  was  made  in 
America,  by  Americans,  from  Ameri- 
can fabrics  and  trimmings.  Showing 
only  its  allegiance  to  France  by  its 
design  for  which  Miss  Held — ever  a 
Frenchwoman — is  responsible,  this 
wardrobe  successfully  challenges  the 
brains,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
continental  courturier. 
*  *  * 

Noteworthy,  is  the  "Peacock 
Gown"  which  clothes  the  French 
comedienne  as  nearly  as  is  humanly 
possible  in  the  raiment  of  the 
feathered  bird.  It  boasts  a  fifty- 
inch  tail  which  is,  in  every  way,  a 
duplicate  of  the  bird's  and  which  may 
be  drawn  up  over  Miss  Held's  head 
forming  a  magnificent  aureole  when 
silver  cords,  over  her  arms,  arc 
pulled.  A  near-helmet  l.ndice,  on  the 
heavy  Duchesse  satin  of  which  the 
"feathers"  are  skilfully  embroidered 
in  palest  blue,  is  pointed  at  the 
front  and  effectively  terminated 
with  huge  stomacher  of  pearls  and 
imported  rhincstones,  from  which  de- 
pends fringes  of  the  gems.  So  hcav\ 
is  the  ''tail"  that  the  brawn  of  three 
men  was  originally  -required  to 
"start  it  moving,"  or  elevate  it. 
Miss  Held's  coiffure  for  this  costume 
consists  of  a  peacock  helmet, 
carrying  out  the  artist's  design,  from 
which  shoots  three  haughty  bleached 
peacock  feathers,  held  to  the  snug 
cap  with  medallion  of  pearl  and 
rhinestones. 

*         *         * 

Second  in  importance  in  the  ward- 
robe which  Miss  Held  brought  back 
to  Broadway  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  during  which  time  she 
trod  the  vaudeville  stage  and  the 
battlefields  of  France,  is  the  "Fire- 
fly Gown,"  happily  named  by  Miss 
Held  herself.  Over  a  foundation  of 
heliotrope  pussy-willow  taffeta  and 
an  accordion  plaited  orchid-colored 
chiffon  underlay,  falls  short,  very 
full,  pointed  skirts  of  flame  tulle, 
caught  at  the  bottom  with  silver 
roses,  from  which  peeps  a  silver 
flounce.  Scintillating  like  a  thousand 
points  of  light  and  entirely  covering 
the  bodice  of  the  gown  at  front  is  a 
firefly  made  entirely  of  rhinestones, 
the  back  of  the  gown,  at  bodice, 
showing  the  back  of  the  bug,  done  in 
similar  fashion.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  gowns 
worn  on  Broadway  this  winter;  its 
headdress  of  rhinestones  and  vivid 
wings  of  the  tulle  lending  the  last 
note  of  character. 

*        *        * 

Handsomer  probably,  but  not  so 
distinctive,  is  the  "Debutante  Gown," 
which  borrows  green  panne  velvet, 
water  falls  of  fish  scales,  embroidered 


net  and  garlands  of  rhinestones  and 
emeralds  for  its  composition.  Slightly 
empire  waisted  is  the  bodice,  from 
which  is  gathered  the  short  fulled 
skirts,  down  the  entire  length  of 
which  run  three-inch  apart  stripes  of 
fish  scales.  Around  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  arc  wee  ruffles  of  tulle,  each 
scalloped  elaborately  in  gems;  Louis 
XIV  bows  of  panne-velvet,  in  a 
bright  green,  and  two  magnificent 
plaques  of  emeralds  and  pearls,  from 
which  fall  jeweled  fringes,  ornamcn; 
the  very  low  cut  bodice. 
*  *  * 

"La  Grande  Dame"  too  is  happily 
named,  it  giving  to  Miss  Held  the 
appearance  of  those  fashionable  ma- 
trons of  other  days.  Of  old  rose 
grosgrain  satin  hand  embroidered  in 
silver  bouquets  and  diamonds,  the 
gown  is  distinguished  by  a  long  back 
and  a  short  front,  pointed  sides  and 
silver  ruffles  at  base  of  skirt  which 
accentuates  this  almost  freakish  de- 
parture. A  silver  cord  bands  the 
waist,  meeting  a  magnificent  stom- 
acher, circling  it  and  continuing  to 
the  undulating  hem,  while  falling 
from  the  low-cut  bodice  is  a  silver 
thread  to  which  is  suspended  a 
jewelled  medallion,  terminated  by 
pearl  and  diamond  fringes.  The 
sleeves  of  rose  blush  net  are  cut 
very  full  and  reach  almost  to  the 
elbows  where  they  are  finished  with 
a  deep  and  very  full  ruffle  of  silver 
lace.  From  each  side  of  the  box 
plait  at  the  back  of  the  skirt  come 
lengths  of  rose  tulle  which  are  caught 
together  at  lace  hem  and  there 
divided  by  a  jeweled  ornament,  to 
form  the  fishtail  side  trains  finished 
with  fringes.  A  helmet  of  rhine- 
stones, on  the  foundation  of  which 
is  built  a  second  similar  helmet,  is 
topped  with  rose  paradise. 
*  *  * 

A  royal  coat  of  corbeau  blue  char- 
metise,  hand  embroidered  in  old  gold 
oak  leaves,  with  deep  shawl  collar 
of  royal  ermine,  with  gold  lace  em- 
broidered in  turquoise,  proves  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  costly 
wraps  ever  donned  by  Miss  Held 
covering  her  entire  career  as  a  star 
punctuated  by  costumes  about  which 
two  continents,  over  their  back 
fences,  have  gossiped.  A  high  con- 
vertible collar  of  ermine  tails,  kimono 
sleeves,  generously  bordered  by  er- 
mine and  a  stately  old  gold  train, 
lined  and  bordered  with  ermine,  are 
distinguishing  features  of  this  wrap 
which  is  belted  in  front  with  six- 
inch  wide  sashes  which  tie  loosely  at 
front  or  side  and  are  terminated  by 
vari-colored  tassels. 

*         *         * 

"Just  eighteen  changes,  including 
my  own  simple  frock  to  and  from  the 
theatre,  will  I  make  for  'Follow  Me,'  " 
promised  Miss  Held,  one  rainy  eve- 
ning while  her  debited  maids  spread 
temptingly  before  us  her  stage  cos- 
tumes, just  arrived. 
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Ike  DancjhHrer  of  the  (Sods 

^v/ss  Annette  Kellerman 

in  lier  pontine  coat. 

Miss  kellermaa  is  a  devotee 
of  ike  great-  outdoors. 
Site  revels  in  tlie  modish, 
protection  op 
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is  possible  to  every  one — man  or  woman — and  especially  those 
who  are  acquiring  excessive  flesh  as  a  result  of  advancing  years. 

Figure  Mold  Garments 

give  beautiful  lines,  gentle  support  and  firm  graceful  contour, 
without  stiffness  of  constriction — replacing  the  corset — the  per- 
fect garment  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  appear  at  their  best. 

Where  reduction  is  desired  it  is  accomplished  instantly,  by  cor- 
rectly supporting  and  distributing  the  flesh,  while  permanent 
reduction  is  effected  within  a  short  time  without  dieting,  sweating 
or  discomfort. 

Made  to  order  from  individual  measurements — not  a  slip-over  — 
not  a  sweat  bath.  Scientifically  designed  for  health  and  comfort. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and  surgeons — will  out -wear  four 
ordinary  corsets. 

A  special  model  has  been  designed  for  men  who  desire  an  easy 
support  or  wish  to  retain  a  vigorous,  well-set-up  physique. 

Send  for  self-measuring  chart  and  descriptive  booklet 

The  Figure  Mold  Garment  Company 

Corner  of  State  and  Fourth  Streets 
Suite  7  Columbus,  Ohio 


Mother  is  using  the  soap  she  believes  to  be  best,  not 
only  for  shampooing,  but  also  for  the  children's  bath. 
She  knows,  as  her  mother  did,  that 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

is  pure  and  clean,  and  cleanses  thoroughly,  but  very 
gently. 


Fireproof' 
GPIIJL. 

DANCING 


EAT  AND  GROW  THIN 


Vance  Tho 

book  ondlet. 


mpson's  practical  and  Interesting 
ou  can  reduce  weight  safely  and  com. 


. 

fortably  by  following  these  menus.  Thousand' 
of  men  ana  women  are  doing  It  successfully.  A 
Booksellers,  $1  net.  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

AVI 


681  Flftb  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Are  You  A  Doubting  Thomas  ? 


If   you   are,    and    want    to   be    sure    that    you 
are  going  to   like  THE  THEATRE  before 
paying  a  full   year's  subscription — turn    to  page  127  and  take  advantage  of  our  offer. 


FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued  from  page  107) 


green  and  white — Mr.  Carnegie's  fa- 
vorite colors. 

Equally  charming  is  the  perfectly 
new  sport  "middy"  worn  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Paine  Whitney's  eldest  girl 
who  is  South  with  her  parents  for 
the  season.  The  new  sport  silk 
mentioned  above  is  selected  for  this 
girlish  and  effective  suit,  and  the 
novel  upturned  golf  pocket  is 
achieved  by  a  facing  of  plaid  on  the 
plain  tan  of  the  middy. 

Notice  the  new  fence  collar,  please, 
for  it  has  won  instant  favor  since 
Elsie  Janis  first  saw  fit  to  wear  it. 
It  was  Miss  Janis,  too,  who  intro- 
duced the  middy  with  the  all-round 
pocket.  Blue,  black  and  white  are 
Miss  Whitney's  colors,  and  they  are 
shown  in  the  band  of  her  wide  sun- 
sailor. 

During  her  brief  stay  in  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Garden  received  more 
social  adulation  than  she  has  ever 
had  time  to  accept  before,  and  she 
did  much  work  for  her  pet  war 
charities  while  tea-ing,  and  reception- 
ing  and  generally  being  feted.  The 
divine  Mary  was  good  enough  to 
show  her  esteem  for  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  by  permitting  me  to 
sketch  her  most  cherished  evening 
gown  which  I  show  you  here.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  not  a  professional 
fashion  artist,  and  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  the  effect  of  the 
huge  flower-like  figure  in  her  cos- 
tume, so  that  I  must  beg  you  to 
understand  that  the  design  of  ex- 
aggerated clematis  flower,  was  but  a 
faint  and  shadowy  thing,  that  peeped 
out  of  the  fabric  and  disappeared 


with  every  movement  of  the  wearer. 
The  typically  Mary  Garden  gown  is 
a  long  clinging  princesse  that  looks 
quite  black,  at  the  first  glance  and 
quite  gold  at  the  second.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  the  very  last  thought 
in  metal  brocade,  being  of  black  shot 
with  shimmery  golden  threads — like 
the  hair  of  Melisande,  Miss  Garden 
poetically  observed.  With  every 
change  of  posture  of  the  wearer,  one 
sees  that  the  black  and  gold  ground 
is  brocaded  with  immense  flowers — 
exaggerated  clematis  blossoms,  or 
possibly  they  are  passion  flowers, 
done  in  iridescent  metal  threads 
shading  from  warm  deep  purple  to 
a  faint  pinkish  lavender.  The  typic- 
ally Gardenesque  bodice,  which,  of 
course,  is  cut  to  display  the  Garden 
back  (is  a  scrap  of  tulle  for  founda- 
tion) upon  which  is  embroidered  a 
solid  mass  of  gold  and  different 
colored  jet  ranging  from  emerald 
green  through  all  the  amethyst 
tones,  to  black.  A  sweeping  narrow 
train,  or  rather  twin  trains,  spread- 
ing at  the  ends,  shows  a  large  plac- 
que  of  the  gold  and  jet.  The  effect 
is 'very  magnificent,  and  not  so  ex- 
treme as  it  appears  with  the  heavily 
emphasized  flowers,  which  you  re- 
member are  not  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  fabric  as  in  my  sketch.  A 
narrow  bandeau  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  with  flashing  serpents' 
tongues  springing  from  the  side,  en- 
circles Miss  Garden's  hair  which  is 
a  lovely  warm  chestnut  this  season. 
Carrying  out  the  ophidian  idea,  a 
flexible  snake  of  old  Indian  work- 
manship encircles  Miss  Garden's  arm. 


The  Men  Who  Run  New  York's  Big  Hotels 

No.   1— LUCIUS   M.   BOOMER 


The  man  who  would  successfully 
direct  the  modern  New  York  hotel 
in  all  its  intricacies  must  be  an  ex- 
pert in  many  fields. 

Lucius  M.  Boomer,  to  whom  is  due 
the  development  of  one  of  the  largest 


)  Underwood  &  Underwood 
LUCIUS  M.  BOOMER 
Manager  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 

hotels  in  the  world,  the  McAlpin,  is 
essentially  this.  Tall,  of  athletic 
build,  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
he  represents  a  very  small  class  of 
talented  men  who  have  brought  into 
the  hotel  business  the  virility  and 
efficiency  of  the  younger  generation 
and  placed  it  upon  a  plane  with  the 
greatest  of  modern  enterprises.  Had 
not  the  hotel  field  been  chosen  as  his 
life  work,  it  is  certain  he  would 
have  made  signal  success  in  any 
field  of  endeavor,  for  he  possesses 
those  qualities  which  quickly  take  a 
man  to  the  very  top. 

There  is  no  business  like  the  hotel 
business  where  one  is  brought  into 
such  close  contact  with  human  nature 
in  all  its  lights  and  shades.  A  Solo- 
mon's verdict  must  be  given,  not 
once,  but  a  thousand  times  each  day 
upon  the  manifold  things  that  arise. 
Mr.  Boomer's  ability  to  weigh  and 
unerringly  dispose  of  the  large  and 
small  problems  long  aeo  gained  the 
admiration  of  his  associates. 

Nahan  Franko  and  Ernest  Hussar, 
orchestra  directors  of  wide  renown, 


are  daily  heard  at  luncheon  and 
dinner  concerts  in  the  restaurants, 
Edouard  Panchard  and  F.  Coquin, 
internationally  famed  chefs,  super- 
vise the  menus,  while  the  staff  of 
assistants  and  department  heads  com- 
prises a  group  of  men  and  women 
selected  for  proven  ability  in  their 
several  lines. 

Mr.  Boomer  was  born  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1878,  and 
educated  at  public  and  private  schools, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  with  Florida  East  Coast  Hotels 
for  ten  years,  and  managed  resort 
hotels  in  Canada,  later  becoming  as- 
sociated with  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York,  as  assistant.  He  was  also  in- 
terested in  Boston  hotels  and  hotel 
companies.  He  promoted  the  Nassau 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  as  treasurer 
of  the  operating  company.  With  H. 
L.  Merry  he  was  joint  manager  of 
the  Hotel  Taft  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Appointed  Managing  Director  of 
the  McAlpin,  New  York,  before  its 
opening  in  1912,  he  organized  the  big 
hotel  and  has  had  charge  of  it  ever 
since.  President  of  the  Hotel  Cla- 
ridge  company,  New  York.  He  like- 
wise promoted  the  Cafe  Savarin  in 
the  Equitable  Building,  of  which  he 
is  also  president.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  following  clubs :  Aero,  Lambs, 
Press,  St.  Augustine  Yacht,  N.  Y. 
Athletic.  Bathrusol  and  Siwanoy 
Golf  Clubs.  Rotary  Club  of  New 
York,  Merchants'  Association,  and 
the  various  hotel  men's  associations. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  the- 
atre folk  and  operatic  stars,  when 
in  New  York,  make  their  homes  in 
the  Hotel  McAlpin.  At  the  present 
writing  there  were  at  the  hotel :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leopold  Godowsky,  Mme. 
Lina  Cavalieri  and  her  husband, 
Lucien  Muratore,  Madame  Maria 
Gay  and  her  husband  Giovanni 
Zenatello,  Miss  Alice  Nielsen,  Mr. 
Cleofonte  Campanini,  Dr.  Ernest 
Kumwald,  conductor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  Orchestra;  Mr.  Vil- 
mosh  Beck,  Miss  Rosina  Galli,  Mr. 
George  Baklanoff,  Mile.  Felice  Lyne, 
M.  Randolfo  Barocchi  and  others. 
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DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck 'or  Arms 

r\ELATQNE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
^  preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growthi— no  matter 
how  thick  or  stubborn  they  may  be.  You  make 
a  paste  by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  and  water ; 
then  spread  on  the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or 
three  minutes,  rub  off  the  paste  and  the  hairs  will  be 
gone.  When  the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found 
clean,  firm  and  hairless— as  smooth  as  a  baby  a, 
Delatone  is  used  by  thousands  every  year,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  beauly  authorities  and 
experts. 

Druggists  xll  Delatone  ;  or  an  origins 
one-ounce  jar  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  Ont  'Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

339  So.  Wibash  Avt.,  Dept.  CR..  Chicago,  Illinois 


DANGEROUS  COUNTERFEITS 

Are  on  the  Market 

LADIES  BEWARE! 

Buy  LABLACHE  FACE  POWDER 
of  reliable  dealers.  Be  sure  and  get 
the  genuine.  Women  who  know 
frankly  say — "I  have  tricJ  other  face 
powders,  but  I  me  Lablache. " 

The  Standard  for  over  forty  years. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink,  Cream.  50c.  a 
box,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Over 
two  million  boxes  sold  annually.  Send 
lOc.  for  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  Freud.  Ptrfuen, 

]lc|.l.  53, 125  KlngNton  M..  Roilon,  Hais. 


One  Touch 
PolishesYour 
Nails  for  a  Week! 

Wonderful!  Nn  buffing.  Just  a  touch  on  each 
nail  beautifies  instantaneously  with  a  rosy  red 
lustre  that  lasts  a  whole  week.  Soap  and  water 
don't  affect  it.  Wash  dishes,  dust,  etc.— your 
nails  stay  r.icely  polished.  To  further  introduce 

Mra.  fimhim'a  IvMMtMftMM  **H  PolUh,  a  lull  size 
frlc  MX  months  hot  He  will  l,e  sent  prepaid  f»r  only  L'.lc 
to  those-  who  order  within  15  days.  Mail  'J.Jc  coin  or 

-•Uy. 

GERVAISE  GRAHAM    44  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


Dont  You  Like  *, 


You  can  have  the  same 

a  hair  food,  applied 
once  each  day,  will 
absolutely  produce  thick  and  long 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes.     Easy  to 
apply— sure  in  results. 

is   an   Oriental    for- 
mula. One  box  is  all 
•is.     Mailed  on  receipt 
:iian  money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  D.pl.  42,  PHILADELPHIA 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
•bp  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 

pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Board  walk-Orchestra  of  Soloists 
— i  All  Year  A  round— Noted  for  Cuisine  — 
I  Sen-ice—  Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


BONWIT  TELLER  6,CO. 


FIFTH  JWENUE  AT  38™STREET.  NEW  YORK 


d  'Interieur  inspired  by  itie  jiatule  dress  themes  of  Qiina, 
Tforea,Ja/xmandtheItaUan3l<maiss£uuie  ~  created  and  introduced  by 

BON  WIT  TELLER  &CQ 


Sheer  blouses  may  be  worn 
in  perfect  taste  after  the  hair 
from  the  underarms  has  been 
removed  with  El  Rado.  Aside 
from  the  demand  of  fashion,  you 
will  enjoy  a  delightful  sensa- 
tion of  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

EI  Rado  removes  hair  from  the 
face,  neck  or  arms  in  a  simple, 
"womanly"  way  —  by  washing  it 
off.  Easily  applied  with  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton.  Does  not 
stimulate  or  coarsen  later  hair 
growth.  Entirely  harmless. 

Ask  for  Qge^  at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Money-back  guarantee. 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mall.  If  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM   MFG.  CO.,      44  E.  28th  St..  N.  Y. 


Where  Your  Dreams  Come  True 

-in  Frocks  and  Wraps 

Street,  Afternoon  or  Evening  Wear 

Real  model  gowns  and  wraps,  made  by  the 
famous  French  and  American  modistes  for 
exhibition,  to  show  the  latest  or  advanced 
Parisienne  modes,  sold  to  you  for  just  about 
one-half  their  value.  A  wonderful  array 
at  our  modest  little  shop. 

Prices,  $20  up 
Two  Gowns  for  the  Usual  Price  of  One 

No  two  alike.  Faultless  workmanship.  Not  tcor'i 
or  even  shop  worn.  Call  and  see  them.  You're 

-,      never  urged  to  buy. 

.  ^~  No    catalogue — no    approval   shipments. 


MAXOI 

1787  BROADWAY AT48"Si 


WAR N I  N  G   ! 

It  ha*  come  to  our  knowledge  that  a  certain  person  has  been  using  the 
name  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences. 

We   wish  to  state  emphatically  that  we  never  make  any  charge  what- 
soever for  any  item  or  picture  appearing  in  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  PUBLISHERS 
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Nature  Intended 

Every  Skin  To 

Be  Beautiful 

NJ  ATURE  designed  for  every 
*  woman  a  soft,  lustrous, 
lovely  complexion.  The  very 
texture  of  a  woman's  skin  proves 
it  so.  Unfortunately,  through 
the  very  activity  of  a  modern 
woman's  life,  many  fundamental 
nutriments  to  the  skin  texture 
have  been  destroyed.  Cos- 
metics and  paints  will  hide  the 
effects  temporarily,  but  tend 
toward  the  still  further  destruc- 
tion of  the  skin. 

To  supply  to  the  skin  the  nourishment 
that  nature  intended  it  to  have  has  been 

THE  LIFE  WORK  OF 
MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

So  firmly  based  have  her  methods  been 
proven,  so  successful  her  work  in  remov 
ing  wrinkles,  flabby  skin,  crowVfeet, 
coarse  open  pores  and  other  disfigurements 
as  well  as  preserving  the  natural  beauty 
of  a  skin  un  marred— thai  she  has  obtained 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  famous 
beauties,  women  of  royalty  and  high  social 
position— from  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

If  you  have  suffered  from  complexion 
disfigurements,  or  if  you  would  protect  an  I 
already  lovely  skin,  a  visit  to  Mme 
Kubinstein  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  you.  A  short  course  of  treatments  will 
restore  and  invigorate  your  complexion. 

If,  however,  you  are  unable  to  visit  her 
at  present,  for  your  convenience  Mme. 
FVubinstein  has  listed  below  some  of  her 
own  preparations  and  their  uses  for  home 
treatment. 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN  FOOD 

Restores,  stimulates  and  preserves  the  skin, 
wards  off  wrinkles,  looseness  and  flabbiness. 
VALAZE  promotes  the  renewal  of  skin-cells, 
and  thus  stands  for  skin-health  and  youthtul- 
ness ;  clears  the  skin  of  tant  freckles  and 
sallowness.  Just  as  a  good  complexion  is  the 
foundation  of  real  beauty,  VALAZE  is  undeni- 
ably the  foundation  of  a  good  complexion. 
Price,  $1.00,  $2.00  and  $6.00  a  jar. 

Valaze  Outdoor  Balm 

Checks  the  tendency  of  the  face  to  discolor  in 
cold  weather.  Prevents  pinched  and  shrivelled 
appearance,  keeping  the  skin  smooth  and  soft. 
Unequalled  as  an  anti-wrinkle  preparation,  also 
excellent  as  a  foundation  for  powder.  Price, 
11.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  a  jar. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste 

Refines  coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasi- 
ness,  blackheads,  and  reduces  enlarged  pores. 
Used  in  place  of  soap.  Price,  $1.0i»,  $2.iHi 
and  $5.00. 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly 

This  is  a  new  astringent  balm  which  consoli- 
dates and  makes  firm,  loose  and  flabby  tissue. 
The  tightening  and  smoothing  out  of  the  skin 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes  and  under  the  chin 
which  it  accomplishes  is  really  wonderful. 
Price,  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  bottle. 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder 

In  five  tints:  fiesh,   rose,   cream,    rachel  and 

white,  for  greasy  moist  skins,  also  for  normal 

skins. 

Noveiia  Pomlre,  in  five  tints,  for  dry  skins. 

Price,  $l.tn>,  $2.5o  and  $4.5o  a  box. 

A   copy    of   Madame    Rubinstein's   booklet, 

"Beauty  in  the  Making,"  will  be  sent  on 

receipt  of  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


DID  YOU  KNOW   THAT* 


THE  new  pussy-willow  and 
khaki-kool  weaves  are  such 
delightful  mediums  to  work 
with  that  they  are  inspiring  many 
actresses  to  do  their  own  designing. 
Miss  Lina  Abarbanell,  for  example, 
has  designed  a  boudoir  gown  of 
pussy-willow,  which  she  wears  in 
the  last  act  of  "Florabella."  The 
outside  is  white  with  one  of  the 
unusual  designs  for  which  the  Malli- 
son  silks  are  now  so  noted — this  one, 
an  odd  Chinese-looking  medallion — 
made  with  panels  coming  down  in 
back  and  trailing.  Underneath  Miss 
Abarbanell  wears  slips  of  pale  blue 
or  pink  pussy-willow. 


Miss  Emmy  Wehlen  is  another  ac- 
tress who  has  been  amusing  herself 
with  designing  her  own  costumes. 
She  has  had  made  a  smoking  cos- 
tume of  khaki-kool,  golden  in  color. 
There  is  a  mannish  jacket  stitched 
to  have  the  appearance  of  braid, 
lined  with  a  bluish  green  satin  and 
trimmed  with  Kolinsky— fur  buttons 
and  fur  edges  to  the  pockets.  There 
is  a  fur  border  in  a  wavering  effect 
on  the  full  skirt  and  fur  on  the  wide 
sleeves.  With  the  costume  go 
slippers  of  gold  khaki-kool,  also 
trimmed  with  Kolinsky. 


Some  of  the  cleverest  women  who 
know  how  to  dress  on  nothing  a 
year  always  wait  to  buy  at  Maxon's, 
the  Model  Gown  Shop,  during  the 
last  of  January  and  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary sales,  at  which  time  prices  that 
are  ordinarily  reasonable  become 
positively  startling  in  their  moderate- 
ness. I  envy  the  woman  who  is 
going  to  get  for  a  mere  song  that 
lemon  colored  satin  wrap  lined  with 
white  satin  and  trimmed  with  seal 
collar  and  cuffs,  and  that  comes  from 
a  big  Paris  house! 


PARIS  LONDON.W. 

255  Rue  St.Honon?  24  Graflon  Street 

Chicago  :  Mile.  Lola  Beekmaii,  30  Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

San  Francisco  :  Miss  Ida  Martin,  177  Post 
St.  and  Grant  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:    Mine.  Rose  Schachmaii, 
2S36  West  Somerset  Street. 
New  Orleans:     Mrs.  C.  V.   Hutler,    8017 
Zimple   Street. 


The  wonderful  "beauty  grains" 
of  Mme.  Rubinstein,  which  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  certain 
ingredients  from  the  other  side,  were 
for  a  time  hors  de  combat,  are  again 
being  put  up.  I  was  so  glad  to  find 
when  I  stopped  in  at  Madame  Rubin- 
stein's the  other  day  that  I  could 
again  incorporate  their  fragrance 
and  magic  among  my  own  beauty 
articles.  I've  missed  them  tre- 
mendously and,  of  course,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  that  can  take  their 
place. 

*        *        * 

Madame  Rubinstein  showed  me  the 
same  day  a  something  that  had  just 
come  from  the  laboratory  of  her 
Paris  establishment,  a  "special  white- 
ner"  for  the  face,  neck  and  shoulders, 
It  was  a  milky  cream  in  a  small  tube 
(all  the  Rubinstein  preparations 
have  the  most  exquisite  perfumes) 
which,  applied  with  a  piece  of  damp 
cotton,  gave  to  the  skin  the  smoothest 
and  most  even-grained  whiteness. 


Splendid   for    dancing,   as   it   doesn't 
rub  off  in  the  least! 


Your  corset,  after  having  had  a 
short  air  bath,  must  now  be  put  to 
bed  at  "night  in  a  sacheted  corset- 
bag,  made  of  satin  and  frilled  with 
lace  all  the  way  round,  so  that  it  may 
come  out  in  the  morning  fresh  and 
scented.  And  your  nightgown  must 
"go  to  bed  by  day"  in  its  immaculate 
case,  scented  also,  of  white  linen  and 
lace,  over  pink  or  blue  or  white 
padded  satin.  The  new  cases  are 
very  much  smaller  than  those  we 
have  seen  heretofore,  looking  more 
like  large  handkerchief  cases. 


That  one  Fifth  Avenue  shop  has  a 
few  of  the  studio  gowns  and  jackets 
made  by  that  artist  Fortuny  (your 
original  will  have  the  stamp  of 
Mariano  Fortuny,  Venice,  inside), 
and  one  or  two  made  up  by  them- 
selves, Italian  Renaissance  fashion, 
after  the  Fortuny  manner,  using  the 
strips  hand-painted  in  gold,  but  their 
own  material  for  the  body  of  the 
gown,  thus  producing  the  same  effect 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  original. 
One  of  the  originals  was  of  a  deep 
bluish  gray,  the  entire  surface  hand- 
painted  in  gold,  and  lined  with  red 
ottoman.  One  of  the  copies,  using 
the  hand-painted  gold  strips,  was 
combined  with  peacock  blue  cashmere, 
the  strips  running  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  panelwise  down  the  middle  and 
straight  across  the  front  onto  the 
wide  kimono  sleeves. 


It  is  now  possible  to  buy  in  de- 
partment stores  the  most  remarkable 
dyes,  a  ten  cent  cake  of  which  will 
dye  a  pound  of  anything,  cotton, 
wool,  silk  'equally.  (The  list  of 
colors  includes  every  one  you  can 
wish.)  The  particular  beauty  of 
these  dyes  is  that  they  are  simplicity 
itself  to  handle  at  home  because  they 
do  not  stain  the  hands  or  the 
utensils  used  and  those  articles  that 
are  to  be  dyed  one  of  the  deeper 
shades  do  not  need  to  be  washed 
beforehand.  If  you  are  dyeing  a 
large  garment  and  wish  to  secure 
very  efficient  work  it  is  best  to  follow 
exactly  the  directions  that  come  with 
the  dyes.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
obtained  most  satisfactory  results  in 
dyeing  small  articles  with  a  bit  of 
the  dye  and  very  hot  water  in  a 

washbasin. 

*         *         * 

Though  the  high  cost  of  living 
continues  its  soaring  with  regard  to 
shoes,  and  almost  everything  else,  we 
know  one  shop  where  high  white 
spats  cost  only  two  dollars  the  pair 
and-  another  where  those  smart 
chamoisette  gloves  in  the  deep  cream, 
almost  biscuit  color,  which  the  vraie 
Parisienne  thinks  more  distingue 
than  white,  come  at  one  dollar. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  them  too  ? 


PARIS  NEW  YORK 

"THE  PARIS  SHOP  OF  AMERICA" 
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Bon  Bons 
Chocolates 

French 
Bon  bonnieres 


Purchases  packed 
ready  for  safe  delivery 
and  shipped  to  any 
address,  on  request 


Afternoon  tea 
served  in  the 
L  u  n  c  h  e  o  n 
Restaurant, 
three  to  six 


Annual  Sale 

C.  G.  GUNTHER'S  SONS 

Established  1820 

Furs 

20%  Reductions 
On  the  Entire  Stock 

Coats,  Capes,  Neckpieces  and  Muffs 

in  all  the  Fashionable  Furs 
Men's  Coats  for  Dress,  Street  and 

Automobile  Wear 

Chauffeurs'  Coats,  Caps  and  Gloves 
Fur  Rugs  and  Robes 


391   Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


PORTO 


A  JOURNEY  of  indescribable   charm— sixteen   diys  of 
delightful  cruising  through  the  vivid  blue  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and   the  Caribbean.     Visits  to  the  quaint  old 
cities  of  Porto  Rico ;  glimpses  of  the  picturesque  life  and  build- 
ings of  the  romantic  Spanish  period.    You  explore  ancient  forts, 
ramble  through  narrow,  foreign  streets  and  revel  in  the  scenes 
and  atmosphere  of  the  tropics. 

16-DAY  CRUISE 

$94.50 


All 
Expenses 


and 
up 


The  steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  cruise,  from  New  York  to  and  around  Porto  Rico, 
slopping  at  principal  ports  and  return.  Big,  staunch  vessels  of  1 0,000  tons,  especially  fitted 
for  the  tropics,  supply  every  comfort  and  convenience.  All  necessary  expenses  of  the  voyage 
included  in  the  fare.  A  sailing  every  Saturday  at  noon  Write  for  illustrated  booklet, 
"  Through  Tropic  Seas."  Address:  Cruiting  Department, 

PORTO   RICO   LINE 

1 1    Broadway  New  York 

DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA        WASHINGTON          NEW  YORK 

192  Washington  St.     701  Chestnut  St.     130S  F  Street.  N.  W.     ZSO  Broad ».y 


r**v 


THE  BREAKERS 

ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.   J. 


ON  THE  BEACH  FRONT 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


A  hotel  of  charming  features  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

The  house  of  service  and  the  home  of  the  epicure. 

Open  air  Balcony  Restaurant  facing  ocean  and  boardwalk  on  main  floor. 

Roof  garden  restaurant  overlooking  sea,  where  d-jring  season  refined 
entertainment  is  provided,  including  dancing  by  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  last  addition  to  Atlantic  City's  fireproof  hostelries. 

Artistically  furnished,  modern  and  sanitary  in  equipment. 

Ample  private  baths  with  both  fresh  and  sea  water. 

Shower  rooms  on  every  floor. 

Surf  bathing  from  Hotel. 

Lobby  and  porch  spaces  and  public  rooms  unusually  extensive. 


JOEL  HILLMAN,   President. 
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A.  S.  RUKEYSER,  Manager. 


BLANCHE  RING 

says  : 

"I  do  think  a  'Radiolite'  is  useful.  I 
find  the  Strap  Watch  is  most  conve- 
nient on  the  Pullman  or  boat,  and  a 
Two-in-One  in  my  dressing  room." 

(/«  an  interview  with  Lester  Linz, 
of  THE  THE  A  TRE) 

People  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights  like 
the  Ingersoll  "Radiolite"  watch.  The  actors 
like  them  because  their  work  is  mostly  in  the 
evening  hours,  and  they  must  be  on  time. 
The  audience  likes  them  because  in  the  dark- 
ened theatre,  or  in  the  dark  taxicab,  one  can 
tell  the  time  at  a  glance  by  the  "Radiolite's" 
glowing  hands  and  figures,  which  are  coated 
with  a  new  substance  containing  genuine 
radium  in  minute  proportions. 
The  "Radiolite"  Two-in-One,  shown  en  Miss  Ring's 
dresser,  is  $2.25;  the  "Radiolite"  Strap  Watch,  $4.00; 
the  regular  "Radiolite"  $2.00;  and  the  Waterbury 
"Radiolite,"  thin,  handsome,  and  jeweled,  $4.00. 
Other  Ingersolls — $1.25.  to  $6.00  Two  thin,  stun- 
ning, jeweled  watches  that  have  taken  the  country  by 
storm,  are  the  plain  dial  Waterbury,  $3.00,  and  the 
Reliance,  $3.00,  $3.50,  and  $6.00. 

ROBT.   H.   INGERSOLL    &   BRO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


"Radiolite" 
Two-in-One 

To  stand  on  a  desk  or  dresser 
in  daytime,  or  on  a  table  by 
bed  at  night.   Maybe  usedin 
pocket,  without  stand. 


"Radiolite" 
Strap  Watch 

For  people  who  travel;  for  motorists, 
campers,  sportsmen,     and    others. 
Combining  the  convenience  of  a 
wrist  watch  with  the  glow  dial. 

Illustrations  %  actual  size 


.00 


THE  AMERICAN  PREMIERE 
OF  "FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI" 

(Continued  from  page   94) 

Claudia  Muzio,  who  made  her 
debut  in  December  in  "Tosca." 
She  is  a  remarkable  actress,  one  who 
can  play  strong  roles.  Her  voice  is 
of  fine  timbre,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
developed  its  full  power,  or  is  it 
quite  as  even  as  it  should  be.  But 
she  is  a  singer  of  great  promise,  and 
already  has  become  very  popular. 
She  is  the  first  important  Italian  so- 
prano to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Metro- 
politan in  a  decade. 

Aside  from  Mile.  Muzio,  the  only 
significant  changes  in  the  list  of  prin- 
cipals have  come  from  within  the 
ranks  of  the  company.  Most  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  "finds" 
has  been  Gennaro  Papi,  the  con- 
ductor, who  directed  the  revival  of 
"L'Elisir  d'Amore."  He  had  been 
an  assistant  conductor  for  seven 
years,  though  he  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  his  place  in  the 
conductor's  stand  in  New  York  till 
this  season.  When  Toscanini  sud- 
denly left  the  company  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  a  performance  of  "Ma- 
dame Sans-Gene"  was  announced  to 
be  given  a  few  days  later  at  Atlanta, 
no  one  in  the  company  knew  the 
score  except  Mr.  Papi  who  had 
helped  Mr.  Toscanini  in  preparing  it. 
Consequently  he  had  to  conduct  it. 
He  made  good,  and  though  he  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  New  York 
appearance  it  finally  came,  and  he 
now  is  a  principal  conductor. 

Another  accident  gave  Mme.  Mabel 
Garrison  an  opportunity  to  sing  the 
role  of  the  Queen  of  Night  in  "The 
Magic  Flute"  in  place  of  Frieda 
Hempel.  She  also  showed  unex- 
pected talent,  and  the  audience 
showed  a  distinct  liking  for  her  sing- 
ing. So  she  has  been  promoted  so 
to  speak,  and  sings  some  principal 
roles  now-adays.  Otherwise  the  sea- 
son has  not  brought  out  any  new  ar- 
tists of  exceptional  promise. 

Oldest  of  American  symphony  or- 
chestras and  third  oldest  of  all  the 
similar  organizations  of  the  world, 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  has  been  celebrating  its  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  since  January  17th  with 
a  series  of  festival  concerts.  It  was 
founded  on  January  17,  1842,  by 
Ureli  C.  Hill,  who  by  the  way,  died 
a  pauper  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  in 
the  year  1875,  by  taking  morphine. 
But  though  he  did  not  prosper,  the 
orchestra  did.  No  symphonic  or- 
ganization has  had  a  more  distin- 
guished list  of  conductors,  past  and 
present.  Among  the  famous  men 
now  active  in  European  musical 
circles  who  have  wielded  the  baton 
over  the  Philharmonic  are  Richard 
Strauss,  perhaps  the  world's  great- 
est composer ;  Edouard  Colonne, 
founder  of  the  great  Parisian  or- 
chestra; Wassily  Safanoff,  best 
known  of  Russian  conductors ;  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant English  musicians,  and  Felix 
Weingartner,  Vienna's  favorite  con- 
ductor. Josef  Stransky  now  directs 
its  concerts.  In  the  past  Theodore 
Thomas,  Carl  Bergmann,  Anton  Siedl 
and  Gustav  Marnier  have  held  the 
conductor's  stand.  The  Philhar- 
monic has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  well  as  a  long  one. 


WHY  I  PREFER  EURO- 
PEAN      PLAYWRIGHTS 

(Continued  from  page   98) 

play  will  bring  people  in  the  thea- 
tre. Instead  of  that,  they  aim  plays 
at  certain  subjects  hoping  to  catch 
newspaper  publicity  on  the  theme. 
How  many  such  plays  have  been  so 
written,  heaven  only  knows ! 

Our  young  playwrights  being  what 
they  are  and  our  national  prudish- 
ness,  being  what  it  is,  the  sex  plays 
were  a  natural  evolution.  European 
playwrights  don't  write  plays  on  the 
subject  of  sex,  because  it  is  sex. 
Frank  Wedekind  wrote  "The  Awak- 
ening of  Spring,"  but  it  had  a  big 


moral  purpose.  It  was  too  horrible 
in  its  inevitable  logic  to  succeed 
here.  Yet,  how  many  American 
playwrights  put  over  successes,  their 
subject  matter  reeking  of  the  sewer? 
Poor  drama,  superficial  emotions, 
stupid  stuff. 

Yet  the  public  came  to  see  the 
American  sex  plays.  We  have  Puri- 
tianism  to  thank  for  that.  In  Amer- 
ica parents  seem  to  be  in  a  great 
conspiracy  to  keep  the  truth  of  sex 
carefully  away  from  their  children. 
They  apparently  prefer  to  have  the 
children  learn  these  truths  in  a  dis- 
torted way.  They  let  the  young 
absorb  these  sacred  truths  of  nature 
from  evil  instead  of  good  source--. 
As  a  result  the  average  young  man 
in  America  grows  up  with  the  idea 
that  sex  is  something  to  snicker  at. 

With  this  result ;  when  the  sex 
plays  were  first  put  on  everybody 
(locked  to  see  them.  They  had  their 
parents  to  thank  for  their  doing  that. 
Our  American  playwrights  could 
never  have  gotten  European  audi- 
ences to  see  their  sex  plays.  In  the 
first  place  the  plays  were  superficial, 
in  the  second  place,  Europe  has  no 
prudishness  about  sex.  Thus  the 
treatment  of  sex  by  a  European  play- 
wright is  not  sufficient  to  attract  an 
audience  unless  the  play  itself  be 
actually  good. 

When  you  have  American  play- 
wrights, men  who  have  made  suc- 
cesses, boasting  that  they  have  never 
read  a  line  of  Shakespeare,  or  Ibsen 
-^-as  I  have  heard  them  boast — you 
can  better  understand  our  superficial 
playwriting.  Critics  have  said  that 
Ibsen  is  "highbrow."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Ibsen  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  read  playwrights  in  the  world. 
But  the  American  public  has  been  so 
mislead  as  to  foreign  playwrights, 
that  if  you  mention  Ibsen,  a  person, 
to  cover  his  ignorance,  starts  to  joke 
-"highbrow  !"  If  people  would  only 
learn,  before  condemning! 

The  public  has  been  told  that 
Strindberg  is  immoral.  He  is  not  at- 
tractively immoral,  like  certain  suc- 
cessful Broadway  farces.  But  he  is 
brutally  immoral.  He  tells  the  truth. 
How  that  hurts!  I  read  recently  in 
the  news  that  Echegary  the  great 
Spanish  playwright  had  died.  I'll 
wager  that  if  you  mention  Echegary 
to  some  New  York  managers  that 
they  think  vou  were  talking  about  a 
vaudeville  juggler. 

Of  course,  just  now,  the  war  is 
holding  back  the  drama  in  Europe. 
War  plays?  There  won't  be  a  good 
one  written  in  Europe  for  twenty- 
five  years.  It  will  take  that  Ions*  for 
national  hatreds  to  die  out;  and  for 
audiences  to  tolerate  a  play  that  tells 
the  truth  of  war.  We  had  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  New  York.  There 
was  a  war  play  produced  that  had  a 
long  run.  It  went  against  all  laws  of 
life.  Its  situations  were  impossible 
from  the  viewpoint  of  real  life  and 
from  a  military  viewpoint. 

It  was  hopeless  "hoakum."  An- 
other war  play  was  produced,  its 
characters  were  real  persons.  It  told 
the  truth  about  war.  It  failed.  It  is 
impossible  to-day  to  write  a  play 
showing  war  as  it  is — no  matter  how 
well  it  is  done  and  expect  it  to  suc- 
ceed. The  very  horror  of  it  would 
be  too  much  at  this  time  when  the 
newspapers  reflect  the  terrible 
struggle  day  by  day.  Just  as  the  first 
good  play  on  the  Civil  War  was  not 
produced  in  America  until  a  score 
of  years  after  that  was  over,  so  must 
we  wait  before  European  dramatists 
can  give  us  something  of  the  con- 
flict worth  while. 

It  is  not  from  choice  that  I  prefer 
European  roles.  It  is  because  the 
managers  have  kept  good  Am 
roles  from  me.  I  have  had  to  turn 
to  the  foreign  playwright.  French. 
Teutonic,  English  and  Iris'.i,  I  like 
their  work.  I  find  a  great  pleasure 
in  portraying  their  characters.  They 
really  respond,  these  characters,  so 
much  quicker  than  the  wooden  people 
conjured  up  by  our  young  American 
playwrights. 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 


ANNA  HELD  says:  The  boys  in  the  trenches  ex- 
pressed such  a  preference  for  Adams  Black  Jack 
Chewing  Gum  that  I  forward  some  every  month. 


oilette 


QOFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 

20  MULE 
TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath— it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


WHY  VAUDEVILLE  NEED 
NEVER  FEAR  THE  MOVIES 

(Continued   from   page    100) 

in  her  ragtime  ditties.  "Coal  Black 
Rose"  and  "Amazon"  were  the  breez- 
iest numbers.  The  Hawaiian  song 
was  doubled  in  value  by  Miss 
Seeley's  variation  of  the  Hawaiian 
dance.  And  the  Japanese  number, 
"Cherry  Blossoms,"  backed  by  a 
glowing  orange-red  drop,  with  Blos- 
som kneeling  on  a  pillow  and  living 
up  to  her  name  in  looks,  proved  a 
most  artistic  final  number.  The  act 
is  vaudeville  in  its  essence;  it  can- 
not be  translated  to  any  other  me- 
dium. And  it  will  furnish  entertain- 
ment in  many  cities  for  many  moons. 
Gladys  Clark  and  Henry  Bergman 
lately  with  Lew  Fields  in  "Step  This 
Way"  brought  forth  a  very  inter- 
esting musical  offering  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  girls  and  a  pianist. 
1  hey  open  with  one  of  the  numbers 
in  "The  Trained  Nurses"  with  which 
they  were  so  long  identified  in  the 
two-a-day,  but  the  rest  of  their  ma- 
terial is  new  and  good.  "Beware  of 
/'ink  Pajamas"  is  a  coy  warning 
Miss  Clark  sings  in  becoming  garb. 
"When  They  Grow  Older,  They 
Crow  a  Little  Bolder,"  and  "From 
Here  to  Shanghai"  give  the  team  ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Bayes  -  and  Nor- 
worth,  and  Brice  and  King,  this 
combination  is  a  duo  vaudeville  may 
well  take  pride  and  delight  in. 

Dopley  and  Rugel,  favorites  of 
growing  fame,  add  to  their  record 
in  their  latest  program  of  comedy 
and  song.  Johnny  Dooley  grows  in 
his  mastery  of  the  subtle  art  of  bur- 
lesque. And  his  "Serpent  of  the 
Nile,"  a  travesty  on  the  Egyptian 
dances  of  Ruth  St.  Denis  may  be 
numbered  among  the  classics,  lie 
has  a  hula  in  his  repertory,  too,  and 
furthermore  he  plays  a  Hawaiian 
guitar  with  its  shivery  strings  like 
a  native.  Miss  Rugel  had  new  bal- 
lads suited  to  her  sweet  voice,  and 
looked  fetching  in  a  Hawaiian  outfit. 
"Rubeville"  the  latest  effort  from 
the  producing  shop  of  Rolfe  and 
Maddock  proves  worthy  of  these 
vaudeville  experts.  Plot  and  local 
color  are  not  lacking— the  set  and 
costumes  display  a  fidelity  to  rural 
detail  that  would  rouse  Belasco's 
admiration.  A  cast  of  ten  is  headed 
by  Felix  Rush  and  Jere  Delaney,  who 
handle  most  of  the  comedy,  while 
the  others  show  versatility  in  sing- 
ing, dancing  and  brass  band  work. 
The  plot  is  slight  but  plausible  and 
carried  along  by  many  rural  gags, 
old  and  new,  gathered  from  near 
and  far.  The  singing  and  playing 
are  entertaining,  and  the  lively  good 
humor  of  the  whole  offering  makes 
thirty  minutes  none  too  long  for  it 
to  hold  the  stage. 

"The  Girlies  Gambol"  is  a  more 
pretentious  production  with  a  cast 
of  six  and  chorus  of  twelve,  scenerv 
a  la  Urban,  and  flaunting  the  name 
of  Ned  Wayburn  as  producer.  Mar- 
garet Irving  and  Felix  Adler  are 
"featured,"  while  Paul  Frawley  leads 
several  vivacious  "girlie"  numbers, 
and  a  couple  of  skating  dancers  and 
a  girl  roper,  offer  novelties.  The 
pretty  chorus  is  not  the  least  part 
of  the  production,  for  the  act  is 
most  sumptuously  dressed,  and  the 
"Grandmother"  number  with  its 
hoopskirts  and  saucy  little  headgear 
shows  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
hand  that  has  directed  "Follies"  and 
"Town  Topics"  and  London  revues 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  new  farce  made  its  first  bow  at 
the  New  York  Alhambra  Theatre 
and  found  itself  booked  for  a  tour 
not  long  thereafter.  "The  Night 
Boat"  is  the  name  of  the  piece,  and 
concerns  the  flirtations  of  a  gay  little 
captain's  wife  who  poses  as  a 
widow  when  "off  duty"  on  a  shop- 
ping tour,  and  garners  three  pres- 
ents from  as  many  admirers.  Un- 
oiown  to  her,  they  follow  her  aboard 
:he  boat  to  press  their  suit,  only  to 
learn  she  is  the  captain's  "mate." 
A  frothy  little  bit  fairly  well  acted. 


KI.KVATING  THE  AUDIENCE 

(Continued  from  page  102) 
worthy  channel,  each  will  strive 
with  all  his  might  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  capability— certificates  from  Class 
Z— the  movies— to  Class  A— which 
might  be  Lord  Dunsany  or  at  least 
John  Millington  Synge. 

We  shall  have  an  exact  gradation 
of  the  Aristocracy  of  the  Intellect. 
No  future  Astorbilt  will  waste 
wealth,  time,  and  energy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  foreign  peerage.  Rather 
will  he  turn  all  effort  to  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  the  Grand  Cer- 
tificate of  Catholicity. 

In  fact,  the  only  deplorable  feature 
of  the  whole  idea  is  the  immense 
field  of  possible  graft  that  will  be 
opened  up.  Decidedly,  our  Admit- 
tance Commissioners,  high  and  low, 
must  be  men  of  the  staunchest  in- 
corruptibility. 

But  given  competence  and  integ- 
rity on  their  part  and  a  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  scheme  bv  all  theatre 
proprietors,  and  we  shall  ultimately 
have  consummations  more  devoutly 
to  be  wished  than  anything  the  play 
world  has  yet  afforded.  Only  a  few 
among  them  are  the  following: 

In  first-class  theatres,  audiences 
composed  of  intelligent,  appreciative, 
and  courteous  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
In  tenth-rate  music  halls  and 
houses  of  raw  melodrama  and  slap- 
stick, audiences  made  up  of  children 
—of  adult  years — all  hugely  enjoy- 
ing themselves  and  none  offending 
another,  because  they  are  all  equally 
lilatant,  boorish,  dull,  and  primitive. 
In  in-between  playhouses,  both 
those  spectators  who  have  reached 
their  intellectual  maximum  and 
others  who,  through  education,  may 
yet  ascend  the  ladder. 

Here  and  there  a  subdued  and  chas- 
tened aspirant  proudly  exhibiting  to 
the  less  fortunate  the  newly  ac- 
quired certificate  which  will  "admit 
him  to  a  theatre  of  a  higher  class. 

In  the  movies  the  world's  intellec- 
tual unfortunates  making  the  most  of 
their  sad  situation  and — as  ever — 
mercifully  ignorant  of  it. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

The  Columbia  list  of  records  for 
February  includes  recordings  by 
such  artists  and  ensembles  as  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pablo 
Casals,  greatest  of  'cellists;  Josef 
Hofmann,  one  of  the  greatest  pian- 
ists of  any  period ;  Kathleen  Parlow, 
leading  woman  violinist,  and  Eddy 
Brown,  the  violinist  sensation. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's offering  is  an  amazingly  power- 
ful recorded  version  of  the  famous 
"Ride  of  the  Valkyries":  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  delicacy  of  Casals' 
recording  of  Schumann's  "Abend- 
lied,"  or  of  Josef  Hofmann's  ex- 
quisite rendition  of  Paderewski's 
"Minuet  in  G."  Kathleen  Parlow 
delights  with  the  intermezzo  from 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  Eddy 
Brown  has  a  particularly  poignant 
rendition  of  Massenet's  plaintive 
"Elegie." 

The  brilliancy  of  the  great  instru- 
mentalists presented  is  equalled  by 
the  distinguished  vocal  list,  compris- 
ing Oscar  Seagle,  the  American  bari- 
tone, who  sings  Moore's  "Meeting 
of  the  Waters."  David  Bispham,  who 
thrills  with  Kipling's  classic,  "The 
Hanging  of  Danny  Deever,"  Lucy 
Gates,  the  American  soprano,  who 
renders  the  beautiful  "Come  My  Be- 
loved," and  Vernon  Stiles,  the  new 
tenor  discovery,  who  charms  with 
the  delicate  fancy  and  sentiment  of 
Cadman's  "At  Dawning"  and 
D'Hardelot's  "Because." 

The  section  of  the  list  usually 
classed  as  "popular"  includes  two 
well-sung  Winter  Garden  hits  and 
such  unusually  good  gong-successes 
as  "It  Was  Only  An  Irishman's 
Dream,"  "Honolulu,  America  Loves 
You,"  and  "Yaddie,  Kaddie,  Kiddie, 
Kaddie,  Koo."  Advt. 
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Kissel's  Original  Idea  That 

Changed  the  Motoring 

Habits  of  a  Nation 


The  car  of  one  Hundred  Quality 
Features,  Kissel-built  from  the 
ground  up  and  upon  which  the 
ALL-YEAR  Top  is  mounted. 


One  Car  for  Every  Social  Event 

Any  Day — Any  Month — Any  Season 

HE  exclusive  ALL-YEAR  Top  is 
built  in,  not  on — allowing  no  rattling 
or  draughts  and  is  entirely  removable. 

Its  luxurious  interior,  personal  comforts  and  ex- 
clusive refinements — its  riding  smoothness  and 
driving  quietness — are  to  critical  car  buyers  the 
highest  development  of  the  ALL-YEAR  idea. 

PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY— Touring  Sedan  $1635  ;  Roadster-Coupe  S163S  ;  Victoria-Town  Car  $1950  ; 

Hundred  Point  Six  Standard  Tourins  $1195,  Gibraltar  Bod;  $1285;  De  Low  6-42,  7  patinger  $1750; 

De  Lnu  6-42,  7  pauenier  Sedan  $2100 


See  nearest  KisselKar  dealer 


Send  for  ALL-YEAR  car  booklet 


KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


HARTFORD,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"THE  WANDERER"  AT  THE  MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE 


WHAT    is    probably    the    most    expensive 
dramatic     production     ever     given     in 
America  will  be  seen  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera   House  on  Monday,  January  29th. 

The  occasion  will  be  the 
first  presentation  in  this 
country  of  a  new  biblical 
play,  "The  Wanderer,"  pro- 
duced under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  Elliott,  F. 
Ray  Comstock,  and  Morris 
Gest.  A  review  of  this  pro- 
duction will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 

The  play,  which  is  based 
on  the  European  original 
"Der  Verlornerer  Sonn," 
by  Wilhelm  Schmittbohn, 
was  written  for  its  present 
debut  by  Maurice  V. 
Samuels,  and  is  presented 
in  much  the  same  elaborate  style  as  when  given 
by  Max  Reinhardt  in  Germany,  and  later  in  War- 
saw, Moscow,  Vienna  and  at  the  University  of 
Belgium,  Liege. 

Many  new  scenes  and  characters  have  been 
added  to  the  American  version  and  the  play  ex- 
panded to  fill  out  an  entire  evening's  entertain- 
ment, with  beautiful  pictorial  and  scenic  embel- 
lishments made  possible  by  the  immense  stage 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  Ben  Teal  has 
staged  the  play  and  the  special  dances  have  been 
arranged  by  A.  Kosloff.  Incidental  music  has 
been  written  by  Anselm  Goetzl,  and  the  cos- 
tumes and  scenery  are  the  creations  of  Stern,  who 
made  the  designs  for  the  Reinhardt  production. 


MAURICE  V.  SAMUELS 

Author  of  "The 

Wanderer" 


In  the  scenic  arrangements  for  the  production, 
new  stage  effects  have  been  devised  that 
bring  out  as  never  before  shown,  the  beauties  of 
perspective  and  distance  upon  the  stage.  A  spe- 
cial apron  has  been  built  out  over  five  rows  of 
the  orchestra  seats,  and  the  thirty-six  prosce- 
nium boxes  of  the  Manhattan  have  been  sacrificed 
by  being  masked  in  completely  with  scenic  af- 
fects which  harmonize  with  the  stage  settings. 
There  are  no  footlights,  but  a  new  and  ingenious 
arrangement  of  lights  has  been  perfected.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  audience  to  locate  the 
source  of  these  lights,  which  have  been  installed 
privately  and  even  the  company  does  not  know 
the  secret  of  the  illumination. 

To  harmonize  with  the  interior  settings  and 
decorations  the  entire  exterior  of  the  Opera 
House,  from  the  porte-cochere  to  the  lobby  has 
been  completely  renovated.  More  than  $6,000  is 
said  to  have  been  spent  on  this  item  alone.  Beau- 
tiful stained-glass  windows  descriptive  of  biblical 
scenes  and  episodes  have  been  put  in  the  long 
door  panels,  and  the  lobby  walls  have  been 
painted  with  old  Palestine  designs  and  images. 
A  small  church  organ  is  installed  at  one  end  of 
the  lobby  and  is  played  during  the  intermissions. 

Messrs.  Elliott,  Comstock,  and  Gest  have 
gathered  together  one  of  the  most  imposing 
casts  organized  in  recent  years.  The  full  list  of 
players  numbers  nearly  three  hundred,  but  the 
principal  roles  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Nance 
O'Neil,  Florence  Reed,  Beverly  Sitgreaves,  Janet 
Dunbar,  Clara  Blandick,  James  O'Neill,  William 
H.  Thompson,  Charles  Dalton,  William  Elliott, 
Lionel  Braham,  Pedro  de  Corboda,  Macey  Har- 
lam,  Frederick  Lewis,  Sydney  Herbert,  Frederick 


Burton,  Stephen  Wright,  Sydney  Mather,  Henry 
Duggan,  Walter  Gibbs,  Edward  Martyn,  John 
Morrissey,  Ernest  Cove,  and  Harda  Daub.  The 
ballet  of  the  second  act  has  as  premiere 
danseuse,  Mile.  Sofia  Karty, 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Copenhagen. 

The  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son  as  narrated  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  fifteenth 
chapter,  is  the  story  told  in 
the  three  acts  of  "The 
Wanderer."  The  play 
opens  with  a  scene  of 
plenty  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  young  son  of  the  house 
of  Jesse,  prosperous  land 
owner  of  the  country,  is 
Jether,  head-strong  and 
restless,  anxious  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  seek 
his  fortune.  This  role  (played  by  William  El- 
liott) typifies  in  many  ways  the  average  young 
man  of  to-day  who  feels  the  call  of  the  "wan- 
derlust." 

The  second  act  shows  the  gay  life  in  Jeru- 
salem. Jether  is  now  the  favored  lodger  in  a 
house  of  pleasure  conducted  by  Nadina.  He 
has  made  many  friends,  and  has  purchased  the 
favor  of  Nadina's  own  daughter,  Tisha.  But 
false  friends  surround  him,  eager  to  get  his 
gold.  He  spends  carelessly,  and  is  only  brought 
to  his  senses  by  Nadina's  attempt  to  rob  him. 

In  the  final  act,  Jether,  worn,  broken,  sick,  a 
beggar,  returns  to  his  father's  house  and  re- 
ceives the  Biblical  welcome  of  the  fatted  calf. 


WILLIAM    ELLIOTT 
Who  plays  leading  role 
in     "The     Wanderer" 


Serve  it! 


The  time  is  past  when 
hosts  cKose  their  cham- 
pagne for  label  enjoyment 
rather  than,  for  labial  en- 
joyment. 

Nowadays,  everybody 
who  is  anybody  and  pre- 
tends to  any  Knowledge 
of  wines  proudly  serves 
CooK's  Imperial  Extra  Dry. 

Sold  Everywhere — 
Served  Everywhere 

AMERICAN   WINE    Co. 

St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


A  Century 


Favorite 

Pure  and  mellow  —  the 
finest  product  of  the 
distiller's  art. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
[[education  for  thirty 'three  yearsj 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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NOTICE 

Owing  to  an  accident  while  this  ntlmher  of  the  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE was  on  the  press,  the  article  "Stage  Partnerships,"  hy  Helen  Ten 
Broeck,  announced  for  publication  this  month,  has,  to  our  great  regret,  been 
unavoidably  left  out  of  this  issue.  The  article  will  positively  appear  next  month. 
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A  NEW  ACHIEVEMENT 

Of  Closed  Car  Luxury  is  attained  in  the  built  to  order 

MCFAKLAN   SIX   90  HP. 


Such   refinement   of  detail,    perfection    of    appointment    and    distinction,    have 
never  before  been  attained. 

The  above  car  was  built  for  Mr.  W,  J.  Fallon. 


WILLIAM   FAVERSHAM 


GCOft&C    M     BKENNAN 


-- J    1     laft 

J'»  Leo*. 
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But  1  IOT«  ycu  ror.  than  «rer 
lov  I'T*  rod*  In  ycur  Uar»rl»n." 


$5300.00  Town  Car  as  shown- 
Touring  Cars  $3500.00. 

The  Embodiment  of  Style, 

Luxury,  Power,  Speed 

and  Economy. 


Standard  equipment  includes  Westinghouse 
starting  ignition  system  and  Bosch  High-tension 
magneto.  Buyers  have  privilege  of  selecting 
upholstery  and  paint  color  combinations. 


This   letter  teas  received  unsolicited  from  Mr.    William 
Faoersham,  the  owner  of  a  McFarlan  Limousine. 


MCFAKLAN  MOTOK  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Connersville,  Ind. 

MCFAKLAN  SIX  SALES  CO. 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

1655  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Phone  2463.4  Circle 
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The  Three  Essentials  of 
Successful  Card  Parties 


Paine's  Trays-For  all  dupli- 
cate games.  Easy  to  insert 
and  remove  cards.  Cards 
cannot  be  displaced  no 
matter  how  carelessly 
handled.  Unusually 
strong,  durable  and  at- 
tractive. Packed  in  hand- 
some seal  pattern  cases, 
nickel-trimmed.  The  favorite 
of  leading  clubs  and  players. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us.  Circular  and  price-list  free. 
The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games— New 
edition  revised  to  date.  All  the  latest  rules. 
Written  by  recognized  authorities.  300  games. 
250  pages.  Settles  every  disputed  point.  Tells  you  how  to  play 
every  game  from  Cassino  to  Whist  including  games  for  the  young 
folks,  foreign  games,  round  table  games,  progressive  party  games, 
club  games.  Bound  for  service.  Sent  postpaid  for  15  cents  in  stamps. 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


A  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Exquisite  backs  in  full  color 
and  gold,  reproducing  master  paintings.  Gold  edges  like  a  volume 
de  luxe.  Never  lose  their  snappy  strength  of  material.  Flexible 
but  not  flimsy.  Especially  distinguished  by  their  Air-Cushion 
Finish  which  defies  all  moist  atmospheres.  Prevents  gumming  and 
sticking.  Makes  misdeals  practically  impossible.  Does  not  take 
up  perspiration  from  the  hands.  Congress  Cards  are  made  in  two 
sizes — Regular,  liked  best  by  men;  French,  the  new  small  dainty 
card  that  fits  milady's  hand.  Moderately  priced.  Many  different 
backs  for  your  selection.  Ask  your  dealer.  Sample  cards  and  cir- 
cular free. 

Send  today  for  any  of  the  free  matter  offered  above  and.  by 
all  means,  get  your  copy  of  the  new  Official  Rule  Book  (15c). 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


Dept.  H  5 


Toronto,  Canada 


Adele  Rowland,  the  prom- 
inent actress,  says:  — 
"The  'Smiles*  mints  are 
simply  delicious ;  the  best 
I've  ever  tasted.  " 


Taste  these  popular  mints  once — 
the  genuine  mint  flavor  that  tickles 
the  palate,  sweetens  the  breath, 
improves  the  digestion  and  keeps 
you  happy  with  yourself  and  neigh- 
bors. Good  after  dinner,  after 
smoking,  at  the  theatre  —  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions  when 
you  feel  that  a  good  sweetmeat  is 
necessary. 

"The  Mint  With 
The  Smile  Wins 
Sold  everywhere  in  handy 
tin  Jail  packages      .     . 

'THE  CERTIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

lucorporattd 

Printers  Crafts  Bldg. 

8th  Are.,  33rd  &  34th  Sti. 

New  York  City 


Four  Flavors 

Peppermint 
Wintergreen 
Clove 
Cinnamon 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

(Continued  from  page   78) 

he  demanded.  "I  decided  that  the 
part  wasn't  in  my  line,"  I  faltered. 

"Not  in  your  line?  Tommy  non- 
sense !"  roared  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
before  he  would  permit  me  to  leave 
the  box,  the  actor-manager  had 
gained  my  reluctant  promise  to  take 
back  the  script. 

I  played  the  Chevalier  with  the 
fine  Irish  accent  used  by  my  mother 
when  the  spell  of  Ireland  lay  upon 
her  heart,  and  1  must  say  that  I 
worried  through  the  comedy  scenes 
without  seeming  to  displease  the  au- 
dience. M.  Audran  had  written  a 
special  solo  into  my  role,  a  senti- 
mental sugary  love  song,  and  when 
the  comedian  sang  this  number,  the 
audience  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  At  any  rate,  I 
received  encore  after  encore  and  the 
audience  rose  and  shouted  bravo, 
over  and  over  again. 

Does  it  fill  you  with  surprise  and 
pain  to  know  that  after  the  tenth  re- 
call I  deliberately  winked  and 
grinned  at  Lou  Harrison  and 
"Jimmy"  Powers  who  had  secured 
seats  to  witness  my  failure? 

The  next  summer  1  returned  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
my  mother  to  London  to  live  with 
me.  I  had  only  twenty-four  days' 
holiday,  but  while  here  my  old 
frien'd,  Ambrose  Butler,  owner  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  told  me  of  Scan- 
lan's  illness  and  begged  me  to  see 
Augustus  Pitou  with  a  view  to  tak- 
ing his  place  as  star  in  "Mavour- 
neen."  I  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn, 
but  Mr.  Pitou  caught  me  as  I  was 
passing  his  office  and  added  his 
weight  to  the  argument.  I  definitely 
declined  entering  into  any  negotia- 
tions, but  Mr.  Pitou,  who  was  en 
route  to  his  Canadian  country  place, 
which  was  near  Buffalo,  wrung  from 
me  a  promise  that  I  would  run  up  to 
Lake  Simcoe  with  my  mother  on 
the  following  Sunday.  A  great  dif- 
ficulty behind  which  I  entrenched 
myself,  was  that  I  was  under  con- 
tract to  Horace  Sederer  for  a  season 
of  light  opera  in  London — a  con- 
tract I  had  no  wish  to  break.  But 
realizing  that  Mr.  Pitou's  offer  was 
a  very  magnificent  one,  I  concluded 
to  let  Sedger  decide,  and  cabled  him 
to  the  effect  that  I  had  an  offer  of 
enormous  advantage  to  remain  in 
America  if  he  would  release  me. 
"You  are  released,  old  Pal.  and  the 
best  of  luck  go  with  you,"  was 
Sedger's  cabled  reply. 

For  two  seasons  I  played  Scan- 
lan's  "Mavourneen"  with  financial 
success  greater  than  I  had  dared  to 
dream  of,  and  that  play  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  comedies  with  songs 
beginning  with  "The  Irish  Artist" 
and  continuing  with  "The  Minstrel 
of  Clare,"  "Sweet  Inniscara,"  "A 
Romance  of  Athlone,"  "Gareet 
O'Magh"  in  an  opera  of  that  name, 
"Old  Limerick  Town,"  "Edmund 
Burke,"  "Eileen  Asthore,"  "Ragged 
Robin,'  "Barry  of  Ballymore,  "Ma- 
cushla,"  "The  Isle  o'  Dreams,"  "The 
Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  etc.,  etc. 

Early  in  the  present  season,  I  ap- 
peared in  a  fine  and  powerful  play 
by  George  M.  Cohan — a  play  written 
around  one  of  the  strongest  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  I  need  not 
say  that  "John  O'Brien"  (that  was 
the  title  of  the  piece)  was  written 
and  played  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest 
reverence.  But  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  all  concerned,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  members  of  the  catholic 
clergy  upon  its  first  presentation 
that  certain  passages  intended  to  re- 
flect the  truest  Catholic  spirit  got 
over  the  footlights  with  a  directly 
opposite  effect.  Without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  Mr.  Cohan  decided 
to  withdraw  the  play  although  it 
seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
an  enormous  success  awaited  it. 
"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack,"  Miss 
Rachel  Crothers'  happy  little  Irish 
play,  was  therefore  placed  in  re- 
hearsal, and  produced  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Christmas  night. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  GREEK  DANCE 

(.Continued  from   page    82) 

represented  them  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  If  you  recall  the  original 
of  a  portrait  and  the  product  of  the 
portrait  painter,  you  will  realize  how 
great  may  be  the  unlikeness  of  the 
original  Greeks  and  the  representa- 
tions of  them.  There  are,  however, 
two  common  characteristics  which 
most  of  the  masterpieces  share.  The 
draperies  were  loose  and  flowing. 
The  dancers  leaped  high  into  the 
air.  Upon  these  points  the  most 
quibbling  antiquarians  agree.  There 
were  no  strictures  in  the  souls  or 
costumes  of  the  Greek  dancers. 
Upon  that,  too,  the  students  of 
Greek  agree. 

In  this  free  land  everyone  has  the 
right  to  represent  the  Greek  dances 
as  they  seem  to  her.  To  me,  I  re- 
peat, that  the  source  of  the  free  high 
movements  seems  to  be  the  chest 
region.  The  movements  express 
feeling.  They  have  rhythm.  My  be- 
lief is  that  rhythm  is  not  mere  keep- 
ing time  with  music.  It  is  not  time. 
It  is  feeling.  To  dance  is  to  play  to 
music.  It  is  the  play  spirit  follow- 
ing music. 

To  shuffle  the  feet  along  the  floor, 
whether  with  or  without  music,  is 
not  dancing.  Dancing  is  the  art 
sister  of  flying.  It  is  an  effort  to 
free  the  body  from  the  enchaining 
power  of  earth.  That  first  impressed 
me,  still  impresses  me,  will  always 
impress  me,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
maidens  of  the  Greek  friezes.  They 
bound  into  the  air  in  an  effort  to 
clear  the  earth,  to  escape  it. 

I  believe  that  dancing  at  its  best 
is  free  from  fleshly  elements.  It  is 
the  most  spiritualistic  of  the  pas- 
times. I  have  observed,  and  you  will 
observe,  if  vou  take  to  the  study  a 
mind  swept  free  from  prejudice,  that 
no  woman  can  give  a  Greek  dance 
well  unless  she  has  a  pure  soul,  a 
mind  peopled  with  beautiful  thoughts. 

True  Greek  dancing  renders  a 
woman  unconscious  of  her  body.  If 
she  is  conscious  of  it,  her  attempts 
at  a  Greek  dance  will  be  a  travesty. 
I  have  seen  an  utter  change  wrought 
in  the  character  of  dancers  because 
of  this  jail  delivery  of  self  that 
Greek  dancing  brings  about  and 
maintains. 

Girls  who  have  fine,  clean  minds 
come  to  my  studio,  drape  themselves 
in  a  yard  or  two  of  chiffon  and  play 
about  the  room  to  music  as  though 
they  had  worn  such  light  clothing  all 
their  lives.  That  is  because  they 
are  unconscious  of  self.  Their 
minds  are  clean.  Their  souls  are 
pure.  I  think  no  more  of  my  body 
when  I  dance  than  Kubelik  does  of 
the  strings  of  his  violin.  All  he  ex- 
pects of  the  violin  strings  is  that  they 
perform  their  work.  All  I  expect  of 
my  muscles,  behind  their  slight  veil 
of  chiffon,  is  that  they  do  well  their 
work.  The  different  muscles  are 
different  instruments  of  an  orchestra. 
The  dance  is  the  orchestration. 

I  have  no  admiration  for  ballet 
dancing.  Seen  with  my  eyes  it  is 
not  beautiful  because  it  is  not  nat- 
ural. Ballet  dancing  is  a  thing  of 
motions. 

The  child  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  unconsciousness  of  the  body  and 
of  natural  dancing.  There  is  noth- 
ing stereotyped  about  its  first  dan- 
cing. It  expresses  its  joy  by  kicking 
up  its  heels  as  does  a  colt.  It  flings 
its  arms  into  the  air  with  the  gay 
abandon  of  the  joy  of  life. 

When  my  dancers  assemble  with 
me  in  a  studio  or  on  the  green  to 
rehearse  our  dance  I  say  to  them : 
"Express  what  you  feel."  I  never 
hamper  them  by  calling  attention  to 
n  defect.  That  is  to  make  them  con- 
scious. We  dance,  dance,  dance  until 
the  defect  falls  away.  I  fling  my 
arms  out  and  say,  nodding  to  the 
solar  plexus  or  abdominal  brain,  the 
soul  centre :  "Dance  from  there. 
Follow  the  music.  Now,  do  as  you 
please."  Presently  we  are  working 
in  unison  because  we  have  the  same 
spirit  of  play  with  music. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

9fo  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TbnEndor&rffBp 

leope  cf culture,  refinement 
and  education  woariablt] 
TREFER  Duties  to 


anuo 
U  U 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  lithiated  table  water 
with  taste,  tang,  sparkle 
and  health  in  every  drop. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

,S()ld  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  ami  quarts  only. 


Don't    accept    ordinary   waters, 


Insist  on  genuine 


WAUKESHA. 


We  stand  for  Moderation. 

We  believe  that  a  man  should  be 
no  less  moderate  when  drinking  than 
when  eating,  or  in  his  conduct  of 
other  affairs. 

That's  why  for  nearly  100  years  we 
have  made  a  particularly  mild  and 
mellow  Whiskey  —  Wilson  —  Real 
Wilson-Thai's  All! 

The    Whiskey    for    which     ule    invented   the    Non-Refillatle   Bottle 

FREE  CLUB  REClPES-Fice  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.    Address  Wilson,  3 1 9  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    That's  All  I 
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That  ex- 
quisitely 
gowned 
worn  an 


— would  not  look  half  so 
exquisite  if  there  were  a 
spot  or  streak  of  soil  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  her  costume. 

Five  drops  of 

CATTOCW 

CleanlngFIuid 

and  a  white  cloth  will 
eliminate  a  spot. 

Keep  a  bottle  on  your 
dressing  table. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  be- 
cause Carbona 

will  not  explode 


150. —  250. 


500. 


I.OO 


bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Cleaning  Fluid 

"WYES  GREASE  SOTS 
nbm.it** 


a'anteed  not  lo  contain 
mW.Naphlhfl.GasofiM 
any  other  mf  iammiU* 
explosive  substance 


PR1CE-15C. 

**«»«»(0    SOLti-  •' 

:.»BON.  PMOOUCTI  Co 
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HERE   AND  THERE 


A  group  of  actors  and  playwrights 
headed  by  Edith  Ellis  is  negotiating 
for  a  theatre  in  which  to  present 
American  plays,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining their  commercial  value. 
The  plan  is  to  open  the  theatre  as 
a  producing  playhouse  early  this 
month  (February)  and  to  change  the 
bill  monthly.  Mrs.  Ellis  will  direct 
the  staging  of  the  plays.  Among 
those  interested  in  the  project  are 
Lillian  Albertson,  Edward  Ellis, 
Josephine  Victor,  Mrs.  Mary  Holland 
Kinkaid,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Love 
Keays. 

The  Stage  Society  of  New  York 
gave  a  special  performance  of  Ar- 
turo  Giovanitti's  war  drama,  "As  It 
Was  in  the  Beginning,"  Monday 
afternoon,  January  29th  at  the 
Gaiety.  Mabel  Morrison  and  Richard 
Bennett  played  the  leading  roles.  This 
is  the  drama  acted  last  fall  in  Italian 
by  Mimi  Aguglia  and  -i  company  of 
Italian  players  in  the  Bowery. 


Lonergan,    George    McQuarrie,    and 
J.  M.  Kerrigan. 


The  estate  of  Colonel  William  F. 
Cody,  who  died  in  Denver,  on  Jan- 
nary  10th  last,  is  estimated  by  Judge 
W.  L.  Wall,  for  years  Colonel 
Cody's  attorney,  at  not  to  exceed 
$65,000.  It  consists  in  the  main  of 
three  ranches  near  Cody,  Wyo.,  and 
an  equity  in  a  hotel  in  that  town. 


Mrs.  August  Belmont,  formerly 
Eleanor  Robson,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  "community  theatre" 
which  _she  hopes  to  build  for  the 
Educational  Dramatic  League  of 
which  she  is  president.  With  the 
league  are  affiliated  amateur  organi- 
zations in  schools,  settlements,  and 
churches  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  societies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  theatre  for  its  pro- 
ductions will  be  situated  somewhere 
in  Manhattan. 


The  Morningside  Players  is  the 
name  of  the  latest  group  of  persons 
interested  in  the  drama  to  organize 
for  the  presentation  of  dramas 
deemed  to  possess  artistic  merit.  The 
players  state  in  their  prospectus  that 
thev  have  "no  intention  or  desire  to 
uplife  anybody  or  reform  anything, 
but  they  believe  there  is  an  audience 
for  a  type  of  play  which  is  not  or- 
dinarily seen  on  Broadway." 

Barrett  H.  Clark.  Hatcher  Hughes, 
of  the  dramatic  department  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Edith  Randolph, 
actress,  and  Elmer  L.  Reizenstein. 
dramatist,  are  among  those  interested 
in  the  movement.  A  new  nlay  by 
Mr.  Reizenstein,  entitled  "The  Iron 
Cross,"  will  be  produced  by  the 
players  this  month  in  a  Broadwav 
theatre.  This  is  Mr.  ReizPtistein's 
first  drama  since  his  "On  Trial." 


Edith  Wynne  Matthison  will  be 
seen  this  season  in  a  new  play  by 
her  husband,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy, 
entitled  "Rib  of  Man."  'The  play  is 
a  modern  comedy  dealing,  as  one  of 
the  characters  say,  "with  the  new 
woman  already  in  the  world  and  the 
new  warrior  coming  to  her  as  fast 
as  the  devil  and  the  European  war 
will  let  him." 


The  Shuberts  have  completed  the 
cast  for  their  forthcoming  production 
of  Oscar  Straus'  operetta,  "The 
Beautiful  Unknown."  The  principals 
are  Sari  Petrass,  who  sang  the  prima 
donna  role  when  the  piece  was  first 
given  in  Budapest  last  year :  Daisy 
Irving,  Maude  Odell,  Doris  Marvin. 
Nora  White.  John  Goldsworthv, 
Charles  MrNaughton,  Lionel  Bel- 
more,  Ned  Munroe,  Laurence  Leon- 
ard, Lester  Scharff  and  Selwyn  Joyce. 


"The  Lioness,"  the  new  play  that 
Rupert  Huehes  has  written  for  Mar- 
garet Anglin,  will  be  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  Atlantic  City,  February 
1st.  The  cast  includes  Mary  Boland. 
Jennie  Eustace,  Leila  Repton,  Ken- 
yon  Bishop.  Marv  Leslie  Mavo.  Hor- 
tense  Clement.  Helen  Erskine,  Lester 


John  Craig,  for  many  years  man- 
ager of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre, 
Boston,  has  obtained  a  lease  of  trie 
Garrick  Theatre,  this  city,  and  will 
produce  there  a  comedy  by  F,.  H. 
Sothern  entitled  "Stranger  Than 
Fiction." 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  recent  revival  of  the  opera 
"Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles"  has  re- 
sulted in  a  fresh  triumph  for  Caruso. 
In  order  to  appreriate  the  full  beauty 
of  Caruso's  interpretation  of  this 
lovely  romance,  one  must  endeavor 
to  follow  his  lead,  and  enter  into  the 
anguish  and  unrest  of  Nadir,  torn 
between  a  love  for  his  tried  and  true 
friend,  and  this  strange,  new,  bitter- 
sweet passion  for  a  woman  whose 
very  presence  is  linked  with  the  awe 
and  wonder  of  his  mystic  beliefs.  Tt 
is  delightful  to  hear  Julia  Gulp  in 
"Passing  By."  a  charming  song  by 
Edward  Purcell.  The  melody  is  as 
tender  as  the  words.  Louise  Homer 
has  selected  for  her  February  record, 
the  quaint,  early  Victorian  ballad. 
"Janet's  Choice,"  and  sings  it  with 
much  grace  and  insight.  Like  many 
favorite  numbers,  the  Bach — Gounod 
"Ave  Maria"  has  been  arranged  and 
rearranged  for  voices  of  all  kinds, 
but  it  sounds  best  when  it  is  most 
simply  treated.  This,  Emmy  Destinn 
appreciates,  and  while  singing  it  with 
true  religious  fervor,  she  sufficiently 
restrains  her  naturally  dramatic 
temperament.  Geraldine  Farrar  sings 
Gounod's  "Serenade."  and  her  voice 
is  well  suited  to  such  music,  the 
upper  tones  being  delightfully  clear 
and  flexible,  the  lower  having  a 
mezzo  quality  which  adds  a  touch  of 
warmth  to  this  ethereal  conception. 
William  Evans  offers  for  February 
"When  You  and  I  Were  Young 
Maggie"  and  sings  it  with  much 
sympathy  and  insight  Advt. 


STUDENTS    AT    THE    BELASCO 

The  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts  gave  its  first  performance 
of  the  season  on  January  12th  last 
at  the  Belasco.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  Jesse  Lynch  Williams' 
three-act  comedy,  "And  So  They 
Were  Married,"  and  a  playlet  by 
Sutro  entitled  "The  Bracelet." 

It  was  an  interesting  matinee  and 
Mr.  Williams'  comedy,  which  is 
another  "revolt  against  marriage" 
play,  was  particularly  well  received. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  a  physician  engaged 
in  important  research  work,  has  an 
assistant  named  Helen.  The  plot 
has  to  do  with  the  efforts  of  her 
family  to  prevent  her  marrying  the 
doctor,  and  later  to  persuade  her  to 
marry  him  when  she  threatens  to 
become  Mrs.  Hamilton  without  the 
formality  of  a  marriage  ceremony. 
There  is  a  capital  love  scene  be- 
tween the  doctor  and  his  assistant. 
They  have  been  purposely  left  in 
each  other's  company  and  the  uncle 
lingers  expecting  to  find  them  love- 
making,  when  Helen  goes  up  to  the 
doctor  and  says:  "Now  tell  me  all 
about  anterior  poliomyelitis."  When 
the  doctor  answers,  "those  plates  you 
were  incubating  dried  up  and  spoiled. 
You  played  the  very  devil  with  my 
data,"  you  know,  of  course,  that  they 
are  in  love. 

The  play  is  clever  and  was  par- 
ticularly well  acted  by  Mr.  Sargent's 
students.  Anne  Morrison  scored  a 
hit,  acting  with  all  the  poise  and 
authority  of  the  professional.  Bryant 
Thomas  was  excellent  as  the  Judge. 
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You'd  be  surprised  to 
know  how  easily  you  can 
pin  a  dollar  to  this  margin 
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His  Letters 


He  met  the  wit  and  beauty  of  English  society — he  stood  in  the  gor- 
geous splendor  of  the  Russian  Court — he  admiringly  watched  the  Boers 
wage  their  plucky  fight  on  the  veldts  of  Africa— he  heard  the  bullets  sing 
at  San  Juan — wherever  things  happened  there  was  RICHARD  HARDING 
DAVIS.  Adventure  had  but  to  beckon  and  his  seven  league  boots  whisked 
him  at  once  into  action.  The  world  was  his  playground.  He  was  the  Peter 
Pan  of  American  Letters  and  to  the  last  minute  retained  his  fresh 
unspoiled  love  of  life. 


In  long,  charming  letters  to  his 
mother  and  family,  written  with 
boyish  frankness  and  enthusiasm 
RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  re- 
counts his  adventures  from  his  en- 
trance into  the  newspaper  field  in 
1889.  These  letters,  covering  his  most 
active  and  interesting  years,  have 
been  gathered  together  and  will  be 
published  serially  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan, beginning  in  the  March  issue 
(on  the  newstands  February  8th) . 
The  writer'sbrother, Charles  Belmont 
Davis,  will  add  introductory  para- 


graphs to  the  letters  and  provide  a 
sequential  form  for  their  publication. 
For  sprightly  reading,  Davis's 
letters  are  only  equalled  by  his  fiction 
stories,  with  this  added  value  that 
these  letters  are  Dick  Davis  himself, 
real,  true,  always-something- 
happening  letters,  reflecting  the  big, 
courageous  boy-man  who  has  gone 
on  before.  Their  unfailing  courage 
and  virility  will  stouten  the  hearts 
of  many  of  us  playing  the  Great 
Adventure,  and  this,  we  know,  is 
as  the  writer  would  have  it. 


The  Adventures  and  Letters  of 
RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

begin  in  a  notably  bright  and  interesting 
number  of  America's    Livest  Magazine 

To  a  magazine  public  surfeited  with  thin,  insincere  and  sloppy  peri- 
odical reading,  aimed  for  a  2  by  2  intelligence,  it  comes  as  a  refreshing 
relief  to  find  a  magazine  with  enough  body  to  lay  on  the  library  table 
without  having  to  hold  it  down  !  We  believe  the  March  Metropolitan 
is  that  magazine  — live,  vital,  sincere  -  a  creation  of  sane,  forward-looking 
brains.  A  magazine  with  youth  rampant  through  its  pages,  where  ro- 
mance, adventure  and  inspiration  delights  you,  thrills  you  and  refreshes 
you. 

For  instance — 

We  have  with  us  again  that  delightfully  real  victim  of  calf  love — no 
other  than  the  well-known  William  Sylvester  Baxter.  His  literary  fa- 
ther, BOOTH  TARKINGTON,  relates  another  amusing  escapade  of 
W.  S.  B.,  who  might  have  been  you  at  the  tender  age  of  seventeen  ! 

LEROY  SCOTT,  the  first  writer  who  has  succeeded  in  putting  the 
drama  of  New  York's  dress-suit  underworld  on  paper,  contributes  a  new 
detective  Clifford  story  that  will  thrill  the  most  hardened  disciple  of 
Sherlock  Holmes. 

There  are  two  love  stories  of  Metropolitan  quality  by  DANA 
GATL1N  and  Sinclair  Lewis;  also  the  first  of  a  big  love  and  mystery 
novel  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  EDWIN  BALMER  and  WILLIAM 
MAC  HARG,— "The  Indian  Drum". 

WILLIAM  HARD  who  is  in  England  for  the  Metropolitan  gives  us 
a  vivid  behind-the-scenes  picture  of  Britain  at  War.  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT,  who  writes  exclusively  for  Metropolitan  has  a  com- 
manding contribution  on  Canada's  part  in  the  Great  War  and  the  lesson 
it  should  bring  home  to  Americans. 

There  are  eight  big  pages  of  ROTARY  GRAVURE  pictures,  and 
a  striking  six  color  cover  design  by  HASKELL  COFFIN,  not  forget- 
ting the  regular  departments— ART  YOUNG  in  Washington  and 
CLARENCE  DAY  chatting  in  his  own  way  on  books,  people  and  things. 

This  unusual  magazine  will  be  on  sale  at  all  good  newsstands 
February  8th.  If  you  are  located  where  you  can  not  conveniently  get 
to  a  newsstand  mail  fifty  cents  in  stamps  or  cash  to  address  below  and 
the  Metropolitan  for  three  months,  beginning  with  the  March  issue, 
will  be  mailed  you  post  paid. 

Metropolitan 

POR  MARCH 

ALL    NEWSSTANDS— FEBRUARY   8th— 20    CENTS 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  COMPANY 
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MR.   HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE   PLAY 

(Continued  from  page  88) 


with   the   following  cast : 

Henry  Wilks    Joseph  Herbert 

Mrs.   O'Dowd    Marie   Haynes 

Timothy    Crawf ord    ....    Herbert    Yost 

Orlando  Doffing Gerald  Griffin 

Sylvia  Curtis   Lily  Cahill 

Stephen  Hamilton   .  .  .    Edwin  Forsberg 
Mrs.    Gordon-Berkeborough, 

Ethel    Martin 
Lord  Montague  Bannerdale. 

Percy  Ames 

Pansy   Mountjoy    Irene  Oshier 

Frank  Harley   Curtis 'Cooksey 

Barbara   Hamilton    ....    Eileen   Wilson 
Col.    Nathaniel    Curtis.  .Charles    Mason 

How  in  the  wide  world  "In  for 
the  Night"  ever  got  in  even  for  that 
long  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  It 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  first  impression  of  an  antique 
junk  shop.  Unwilling  prisoners,  a 
group  of  hackneyed  and  ill-drawn 
types,  of  whom  a  silly-ass  English- 
man is  the  most  prominent,  partici- 
pate in  a  series  of  unfunny  situa- 
tions and  utter  seas  of  inept  and 
soporific  talk. 

Instead  of  a  quarantine  it's  wild 
animals — the  kind  they  have  in 
Christmas  pantomimes — that  confine 
the  cast  within  a  Boston  Post  Road 
tavern  not  for  "Seven  Days"  but 
just  "Over  Night."  There  they 
"Fast  and  Grow  Fat,"  fighting,  of 
course,  over  dog  biscuits  and  room- 
mates. While  an  early  Eocene  waiter 
exudes  enough  "French  Without  a 
Struggle"  to  satisfy  any  one,  we  have 
"Love  Among  the  Lions"  as  two 
eloping  couples  mix  up  their  jealous- 
ies in  the  dullest  possible  manner — 
pretended  marriage,  "cat"  fights,  and 
all  the  other  old  stuff.  The  car- 
nivora  have  smashed  their  cages  for 
nothing. 

Properly  enough,  the  manager  of 
the  animal  show  is  punished  for  his 
carelessness  in  leaving  tigers  and 
lions  around  loose.  They  have  shut 
him  in  with  the  shrew  he  tried  in 
vain  to  tame  fifteen  years  before. 
Add  much  of  the  sort  of  physical  en- 
counter sophomores  always  put  into 
their  plays,  and  you  have  about  all 
"In  For  the  Night"  lets  you  in  for. 

Aside  from  Percy  Ames'  old  re- 
liable British  boob,  and  Joseph  Her- 
bert as  the  malaprop  waiter,  the  act- 
ing is  either  commonplace  or  bad. 
Irene  Oshier,  as  a  preposterous 
chorus  girl,  seems  always  doing  a 
bad  imitation  of  Blanche  Ring. 

Vastily  better  entertainment  is 
waiting  around  New  York  these 
days,  clamoring  for  theatres. 


The  story  is  slight.  It  is  the  final 
reconciliation  of  the  department  store 
proprietor  with  his  wife  from  whom 
he  is  about  to  be  parted  by  divorce, 
with  the  Movie  QueCn  and  a  lovely 
shopgirl  in  the  case.  Of  immorality 
there  is  none. 

Louise  Dresser,  the  Movie  Queen, 
satisfactory  but  not  a  marvel  in 
singing,  is  pleasing  with  her  comeli- 
ness and  intelligence  in  acting. 

There  is  some  novelty  in  the  cast 
in  that  some  not  well-known  people 
prove  their  right  to  be  better  known. 
Thus  Marjorie  Gateson  in  the  songs 
"I'm  So  Busy"  and  "You  .Said 
Something"  sailed  through  them  with 
a  spanker  breeze.  Eileen  Van  Bicne 
measured  up  to  lots  of  applause, 
Peggy  Fears  in  a  special  dance  with 
an  attentive  young  man  was  a  fea- 
ture. Thurston  Hall,  as  the  per- 
plexed husband,  is  of  approved 
excellence,  and  there  is  no  better 
henpecked  husband  than  the  vet- 
eran James  Bradbury.  No  recent 
opera  has  had  more  personality  in 
its  performers  or  individuality  in  its 
combined  effectiveness.  If  a  bit  slow 
here  and  there  it  quickly  steps  for- 
ward again. 


LIBERTY.       "HAVE     A 

Musical  comedy  in  three  acts.    Bool 

land  lyrics  by  Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G 

IWodehouse.     Music  by  Jerome  Kern 

3roduced  on  Jan.  llth  with  this  cast 

Henry    Billy   B    Van 

Ted   Sheldon    Donald   Macdonald 

Lizzie  O'Brien   Lenora  Novasio 

Detective    Baker    Eugene   Keith 

Rutherford   Schoonmaker, 

Thurston   Hall    } 

Captain    Charles   Owen.... Roy   Gordon    / 
Peggy  Schoonmaker.  .Eileen  Van  Biene 

Mrs.  Pyne   Flavia  Arcaro    I 

Matthew  Pyne    James  Bradbury     \ 

Dolly    Brabazon     ....     Louise    Dresser     I 

Yussuf    Joseph    del    Puente 

Assistant  Manager   .  .    Paul  Mountaney      \ 
Maitre  d'Hotel    Eugene  Revere 

Here     is     something     different     in  I 
comic  opera — and   what  a   difference/ 
itymakes  when  the  music  is  not  War/ 
ing,  when  the  colors  commend  tliefn- 
selves  to  the  eye  restfully,  and  when 
the  girls  in  the  chorus  nowhere  are 
unduly  tricksome  with  their  lingerie, 
and     where     spirituality     is     valued 
more  than  superficial  beauty ! 

"Have  a  Heart,"  the  new  Savage 
production  is  perhaps  too  colloquially 
named,  but  that  is  only  one  of  its 
imperfections  that  are  outweighed 
by  its  many  virtues.  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect opera,  except  that  in  its  music 
it  is  nearly  so,  but  for  every  little 
banality  there  is  a  quick  succeeding 
charm. 

Billy  B.  Van  whose  triumphs  in 
vaudeville  get  the  loud  laughter,  and 
who  is  usually  more  boisterous  than 
would  fit  in  with  the  delicacies  of 
this  piece,  accommodates  himself  to 
the  comedy  and  plays  in  the  key. 


GARRICK.  "MIQUETTE  ET  SA 
MERE."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Robert  De  Flers  and  G.  A.  DeCail- 
lavet.  Presented  on  December  18th 
with  this  cast: 

Marquis  de  La  Tour        Georges   Saulieu 

Monchablon    Claude   Benedict 

Urbain  de  La  Tour      Georges    Renavent 

Lahirel    Pierre  Mindaist 

Pierre    Bernard    Rosselet 

Mongrebin   Emile  Detramont 

Labouret    Andre  Chotin 

Le    Concierge    Marc    Lomon 

Un   Mitron    Gerard  Viterbo 

Miquette  Grandier   ....    Lillian  Greuze 

Madame   Grandier    Jenny   Diska 

Perine    Atlrienne    Dagairy 

Toto    Jeanne   Rolle 

Madamoiselle  Poche  ....:...  Georgette 
Madame  Michelot  .  .  Catherine  Roche 
Madame  Najoumel  .  . .  Anna  Guiclianl 

Ppnette  Alfen 

Lili    Berthot 

The  Theatre  Frangais  is  making  a 
distinctly  better  showing  with  its 
later  bills. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be 
made  of  so  little  as  in  "Miquette  et 
sa  Mere."  It  is  the  simple  story  of 
the  village  girl  who,  ambitious  of 
the  stage,  has  adventures  on  the 
journey  to  success.  There  are  eigh- 
teen characters,  and  they  all  have 
something  to  do,  all  hammering 
away  on  the  building  of  the  slight 
edifice.  The  play  is  a  trifle,  but  di- 
verting in  its  every  moment. 

Lillian  Greuze,  as  the  ambitious 
Miquette,  is  charming  with  youthful 
animation  and  coquetries.  Some  of 
her  frocks,  too,  are  delightful,  and 
all  the  more  so  that  they  belong  to 
the  action  and  are  not  worn  for  the 
display  of  the  fashion  makers. 

The  anniversary  of  Moliere's  birth 
falling  on  Monday,  January  15th,  the 
Theatre  Franc.ais  Company  included 
in  their  bill  for  the  week  "Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules."  If  a  growing  in- 
terest is  to  be  excited  in  the  work 
of  these  players  the  management 
should  consider  the  sources  of  sup- 
port from  the  American  contingent 
of  this  public  which  would  be  more 
attracted  by  established  plays  than 
by  the  newer  and  more  experimental 
ones.  That  the  new  plays  should 
form  a  part  of  the  repertory  is  a 
matter  of  course  as  well  :t*  a  matter 
of  business,  inasmuch  as  this  theatre 
could  be  made  the  market  place  of 
the  living  authors  of  France.  With 
classic  plays  produced  with  a  cer- 
tain frequency  there  would  be  a  sure 
patronage  from  educational  institu- 
tions and  from  the  best  intelligence 
otherwise.  Professional  people  would 
find  in  such  productions  helpful  and 
curious  traditions  in  the  acting  and 
performance  generally.  In  this  way 
"Les  Precieuses  Ridicules''  rewarded 
the  attention  of  those  not  drawn  to 
the  house  by  close  and  native  asso- 
ciation with  the  French  language. 
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SLEEVE-VALVE  MOTOR 

Closed  Cars 


4//X-      _   -~  •— 


The  Supreme  Motor 


You  will  concede  the  luxuriousness  and 
beauty  of  this  car  without  argument. 

Its  practical  advantages  finally  deter- 
mine its  purchase. 

The  motor  has  no  equal — no  near  ap- 
proach in  any  similar  car  at  so  mod- 
erate a  price  or  even  at  hundreds  of 
dollars  more. 

It  is  a  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  motor 
— 12,000  produced  last  year  and  giving 
the  most  remarkable  satisfaction. 


The 


Everyone  knows  that  nothing  has  ever 

seriously  challenged  the  noiselessness 

of  this  type  of  motor. 
It  has  the  softest  "purr"  combined  with 

the  greatest  power  for  its  size. 
Its  smoothness  puts  all  other  motors  of 

like  power  to  shame. 
It  loves  carbon  and  hates  the  repair  shop. 
It  will  serve  you  years  longer — thousand 
•    of  miles  farther — than  any  other  type 

of  motor. 

Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manfactn-erf  ol  Willys  Knight  tad  Overlaid  Motor  Can 

"Made    in    U     S.  A." 


And  it  is  the  only  motor  known  that  does 
its  best  work  in  its  old  age,  after  put- 
ting all  rivals  to  rout  in  its  youth. 


The  Willys-Knights  are  value  pre-em- 
inent, because  they  show  proportion- 
ately in  •  the  economies  of  our  vast 
production  of  a  complete  line  of  cars. 

Limousine  or  Sedan  $1950,  Coupe  $1650. 
See  the  Overland  dealer  now. 


The  Theatre,  Marck, 
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©  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 


THE  memories  that  music  brings — all 
the  poignant  beauty,  majestic  grandeur 
and  soul-thrilling  splendor  of  the  immortal 
music  that,  once  heard,  haunts  memory's 
chambers  forever,  is  echoed  in  the  tone  of 
Columbia  Records. 

The  voice  of  Barrientos,  Lazaro,  Sembach,  Nielsen  or  other 
world-famed  artists ;  the  playing  of  Ysaye,  Casals,  Hofmann,  Parloxv; 
the  triumphs  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra — all  glow  with 
life  on  Columhia  Records. 

You  will  he  thrilled  again  by  the  glorious  symphonies,  immortal 
arias  and  supreme  conceptions  of  the  world's  eternal  Masters  of 
Music  if  your  home  is  enriched  by  the  precious  possession  of  the 
records  that  wake  memories  to  life.  "  Hearing  is  belie vt/ig. " 


New  Columbia  RecorJs  on  sale 
the  20th  of  every  month 


Columbia  Grafimotas  $15  to  $350 
Prices  in  CanaJa  plus  duty 
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Florence  Walton  says: 

"Many  of  my  friends  ask  me  what 
hosiery  1  wear  anil  1  tell  them  "Onyx" 
of  course,  because  I  find  their  wearing 
quality  most  satisfactory,  and  a  wide 
range  of  shades  that  match  all  my' 
gowns." 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Unyx  siiktiosiery 


Wins  Miss  Walton's  Praise  for  its  Style,  Quality  and  Value.  It  appeals  to  every 
fashionable  woman  for  the  same  reasons.  Therefore  "Onyx"  is  the  brand  THAT 
YOU  OUGHT  TO  WEAR  ! 

For  regular  use  as  well  as  for  special  functions  you  will  find  a  Suitable  Style  NOW  ac  better 
class  dealers..  If  you  need  our  help  in  finding  your  exact  requirements,  write  to  u». 

Emery  -Beers  Company,  inc. 

Salt  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery 


Broadway  at  24th  Street 


New  York 
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HATH     OF1     UVIMVIDUAUTY     ABfO      CHARM 


FIFTH  AVKN'UE 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET 


Altman  ^  ffia 


NEW  YORK 


MADISON  AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH  STREET 
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Caruso 

as  Rhadames 
in  Aida 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


REG  US.  PAT.  OFF 


Masterpieces  of  opera 

by  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 

The  mere  mention  of  opera  suggests  Caruso, 
Alda,  Braslau,  Calve,  Destinn,  Farrar,  Gadski, 
Galli-Curci,  Garrison,  Gluck,  Hempel, 
Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli,  McCormack, 
JVlclba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sem- 
brich,  Tetrazzini,  Wmtehill— the  commanding 
personalities  who  dominate  the  operatic  stage. 

At  the  opera  or  listening  to  the  magnificent 
arias  of  opera  in  your  own  home,  you  naturally 
want  to  hear  these  artists — the  world' s  greatest 
artists  whose  master  interpretations  are  brought 
to  you  only  on  Victor  Records. 

These  renowned  artists  in  full  realization  and  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Victor  alone  reproduces  their 
art  with  absolute  fidelity,  make  records  for  the  Victor 
exclusively. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wMi 
to  hear,  and  give  you  a  copy  of  the  Victor  Record  catalog— 
the  most  complete  catalog  of  music  in  all  the  world. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  C:in;nU.in  1  »istril>utors 

Important  Notice.  All  Victor  Talking  Machines  are  pat- 
ented and  are  only  licensed,  and  with  right  of  use  with  Victor 
Records  only.  All  Victor  Records  are  patented  and  are  only 
licented,  and  with  right  of  use  on  Victor  Talking  Machines 
only.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes  ot 
manufacture :  and  their  use,  except  with  each  other,  is  not 
only  unauthorized,  but  damaging  and  unsatisfactory. 
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APRIL! 
Hardly  the  month   for  roses  you 
say. 

\Vc  agree.     Florists  are  rather  expensive 
that  time  of  year.    Buy /i  era  bouquet  and  see. 

Rut  being  lovers  of  beauty  ourselves  we 
have   prepared   a   special 
treat   for  our   readers. 

AX   AMERICAN 
&EAUTY     NTMI'.KR! 

A  special  supplement 
containing  exquisite  full 
page  portraits  of  the 
fairest  flowers  of  the 
American  j  stage  —  our 
most  beautiful  actresses. 

Candidly,  we  in  Amer- 
ica admit  that  we're  not 
in  it  when  it  comes  to 
the  "Low"  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, but  as  to  our  players 
— we  challenge  any  coun- 
try to  show  a  gallery  of 
beauty  portraits  to  equal 
those  in  our  next  issue. 
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Read    it,   ye   lovers   of   the    Bard,   at   ye 
sign  of  ye  April  THEATRE. 


w 


D 


O  you  want  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  your 
favorite   player   or   singer   as   he    (or 


ARE  you   familiar 
with   the   "ologies," 
the    "isms."    and    every- 
thing connected  with  the 
three  "r's"? 

In  a  word,  are  you  a 
high-brow  ? 

Don't  let  it  worry  you 
if  you're  not. 

Channing  Pollock,  that 
charming  and  facile  pen 
man,  who  wrote  "The 
Pit,"  "Such  a  Little 
Queen,"  and  "In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage."  says 
that  if  you've  playwright 
leanings  it's  a  blessing  if 
you're  in  the  "uncul- 
tured" class.  He  tells 
you  why  in  the  April 
number. 

Authors  these  days  are 
writing  down  to  the 
tastes  of  their  audiences 
and  while  the  People 
who  go  to  the  Theatre 
nowadays  mostly  have 
champagne  pockets, 
their  tastes  are  not 
much  above  beer. 

Mr.    Pollock    protests 
against    this    lack    of    culture 
urights  in  the  next  issue. 
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'.  suspect  Douglas  Fairbanks  of  be- 
ing the  "Pollyanna"  of  the  screen, 
lie's  the  gladdest,  happiest,  cheerfulest 
radiator  of  joy  on  the  stay. 

Next  month  this  "old  Doc  Cheerful'1  is 
going  to  tell  you  all  about  himself.  His 
"Personal  Ucminis 
ccnces"  are  full  of  inter- 
esting facts  about  his 
career,  his  adventures  in 
the  movies,  etc. 

And  sh !  Mere's  a 
secret.  Douglas  is  ready- 
to  fight  for  his  country, 
too.  Surely,  he's  an  in- 
spiration for  the  young 
manhood  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
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'ALTER  PR1  CH- 
ARD EATOX- 
the  name's  long,  but  it's 
a  familiar  one  in  liter- 
ary circles. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  not  only 
a  discerning  critic,  but  a 
forceful  writer  as  well. 

His  article,  "The  'Art' 
of  the  Motion  Picture" 
in  our  April  number  will 
make  some  of  these 
movie  "fans"  sit  up  and 
take  notice ! 


A 


T  last  we're  going 
to  hand  G.  B.  S. 
one.  It's  in  the  next 
number,  entitled  "George 
Bernard  Shaw — A  Left- 
Handed  Compliment." 

G.  B.  S.  has  been  get- 
ting a  lot  of  praise  lately 
(no.  not  in  England) 
but  in  this  land  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar. 

So  as  not  to  add  to 
that  conceit  for  which  he 
is  already  famous,  Will- 
ian  Bolles  has  written 
this  sprightly  article. 

Don't  miss   it! 


A: 


in   our   play- 


APRIL  2:ird— the  anniversary  of  Shake- 
speare.   You  see,  we  never  forget  the 
poet. 

To  commemorate  the  occasion  we  shall 
publish  a  charming  tribute  to  Shakespeare's 
mother  written  by  Ian  Forbes-Robertson. 


she)    steps    into    the   playhouse   before   the 

matinee? 

Do  you  want  to  see  him   (or  her)  before 

he  dons  the  garb  in  which  he  either  makes 

your  sides  ache  with  laughter  or  your  heart 

melt  with  tears- 
Do  you? 
Then  see  the  next  issue.     Our  camera's 

caught   them   all.     Your   favorite's  sure  to 

be  included ! 


\D  as  a  parting  re- 
_  minder. 

'"^ajr1          Just     glance     at     our 

opening    paragraph. 

THE    AMERICAN'     BEAUTY     NUM- 
BER COMES  NEXT. 
The  college  boys  have  already  suspended 
athletic  activities  to  debate  whether  Tottie 
Coughdrop  or  Mabel  De  La  Jones  will  get 
in. 

So  take  our  tip,  if  you  want  to  get  this 
exquisite  pictorial  number.     Be  Prepared. 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 
$.'{.50  a  Year. 
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From  a  camera  study  by  Maurice  Goldberg 

NANCE       O  '  X  E  I  L 

As   the   Mother   in   "The   Wanderer"   at   the    Manhattan   Opera    House 


THE  THEATRE 


THE  AMERICAN  DRAMATIST -WHY  HE  ISN'T 


GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


THE  lot  of  the  American  who  elects  to 
write  for  the  American  stage  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  a  happy  one.  Presently  by 
craft  a  dramatic  critic,  I  am  frequently  given  to 
speculation  what  I  would  do — how  I  would  feel 
—were  I  myself  to  become  a  playwright  and,  so 
becoming,  be  compelled  to  bear  the  injustices  that 
certain  of  my  colleagues  in  the  critical  robes  are 
in  the  habit  of  doling  out,  regularly  and  sourly, 
to  the  native-born  dramatic  writer.  These  critical 
injustices — injustices  uniformly  permitted  to  go 
on  their  way  unrebuked  because  of  that  mental 
laziness  which  passes  current  and  is  mistaken 
for  critical  esprit  de  corps — I  shall  herewith 
present  and,  please  God  and  Mr.  J.  Ranken 
Towse,  essay  to  puncture. 

The  first  smart  of  the  lash  which  the  American 
playwright  is  made  inevitably  to  suffer  from 
critical  hands  has  to  do  with  what  one  of  the 
critics — otherwise  a  discerning  fellow — has  named 
"i>ur  comedy  of  bad  manners."  Let  an  American 
playwright  present  a  dramatic  manuscript  in 
which  there  are  exhibited  a  number  of  characters 
possessed  of  bad  manners  and  upon  him  will  de- 
scend the  aggrieved  Hazlittry  like  so  many  hun- 
gry wolves,  yowling  "bad  manners"  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs  and  lamenting  in  equal  fortissimo 
that  our  American  playwrights  are  not  one-two- 
three  with  the  English  playwrights  in  the  stage 
matter  of  polite  deportment  and  suave  conduct. 
'1  his  is  for  the  most  part  stuff  and  nonsense. 


IF  the  American  society  play  is,  in  good  truth, 
approximately  as  "society"  as  the  S.  P.  C. 
A.,  it  is  certainly  not  the  playwright's  fault  so 
much  as  it  is  America's  fault.  If  one  demand 
of  the  American  playwright  that  he  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  American  nature,  why  in  the  next 
breath  berate  the  poor  fellow  because  the  mirror 
reflects  American  nature  instead  of  Sir  George 
Alexander's?  There  is  no  reason  why  a  comedy 
of  bad  manners  may  not  be  as  good  art  as  a 
comedy  of  good  manners.  The  whole  business 
is  apparently  but  a  piece  of  carefully  thought-out 
affectation  on  the  part  of  the  critics  who  hope, 
so  by  posturing  a  modish  aloofness  and  sovereign 
sii'i-nir  faire  and  vivrc,  to  create  in  the  criticized 
.1  feeling  of  large  awe. 

The  conu-dy  of  l:a;l  manners  is  well  known, 
recognized  and  properly  eulogized  and  appraised 
abroad.  A  gentleman  is  not  afraid  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  his  valet  on  the  street.  A  snob  is. 
The  manners  of  Pinero's  "Preserving  Mr.  Pan- 
mitre"  are  manners  quite  as  bad  as  the  manners 
of  Tarkington  and  Wilson's  "Man  from  Home," 
yet  nobody  howls  down  Pinero.  To  ask  the 
authors  to  make  a  comedy  of  manners  out  of 
such  a  play  as  "The  Man  from  Home"  is  as  rea- 
sonable a  request  as  to  ask  a  charwoman  to  wear 
an  evening  gown  when  she  scrubs  the  floor.  Bad 
manners  can  be  dramali/ed  in  terms  of  good 
manners  no  more  than  a  Civil  War  theme  can  be 
dramatized  in  terms  of  a  pillow-fight.  The  com- 
edy of  bad  manners  is  an  established  institution 
in  Prance  and  in  Germany.  Why,  in  the  name 
"f  ill  that  is  honest,  should  we  not  also  permit 


our  own  playwrights  to  write  such  comedies? 
The  author  of  "Snobs"  was  ridiculed  for  wri- 
ting such  a  comedy  when  such  a  comedy  was 
precisely  what  he  was  trying  to  write:  a  comedy 
of  American  bad  manners.  Why  demand  of  our 
writers  that  they  dramatize,  and  dramatize  only, 
not  what  is,  but  what  should  be?  Why  not  al- 
low them,  if  they  choose,  to  dramatize  nature 
rather  than  man-millinery? 


THE  difficulty  here  is  not  so  much  with  the 
American  playwrights  as  with  the  American 
producers  who,  when  they  put  on  one  of  these 
American  comedies  of  bad  manners,  generally 
cast  the  play  with  English  actors.  No  wonder 
the  result  is  so  often  a  jocose  dido.  No  wonder 
the  result  is  not  a  straight-forward,  honest  and 
honorable  comedy  of  bad  manners  but,  rather,  a 
mongrel  and  irrelevant  something  in  which  a 
character  with  a  broad  "a"  and  a  pink  handker- 
chief up  his  cuff  is  made  to  boast  vulgarly  to 
another  character  with  a  monocle  of  the  incom- 
parable virtues  of  his  home  town,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Fulda's  "Jugendfreunde"  is  a  very  good  comedy 
of  German  bad  manners — and  the  Germans  gladly 
admit  it.  Capus  and  Coolus  and  Bernard  have 
done  several  very  good  comedies  of  French  bad 
manners — and  the  French  gladly  admit  it.  Shaw's 
plays  and  Brigbouse's  are  full  of  bad  manners — 
and  the  English  are  delighted  with  them.  Why 
shouldn't  an  American  playwright  be  given  an 
equally  fair  chance — a  much  fairer  chance,  in- 
deed, since  the  comedy  of  bad  manners  is  cer- 
tainly more  accurately  and  essentially  a  thing  of 
the  American  soil  and  of  Americans  than  it  is  of 
France  or  England  or  Germany? 

Furthermore,  good  manners  are  not  so  dra- 
matic as  bad  manners.  The  thing  is  simply  a 
matter  of  practical  theatrical  economics.  An 
amusement-seeing  audience  is  vastly  more  enter- 
tained by  a  character  who  eats  elaborately  with 
his  knife  than  one  who  eats  in  mannerly  fash- 
ion with  his  fork.  A  man  gorging  twenty 
lamb  chops  and  using  only  his  hands  in  the 
strategy  is,  in  terms  of  the  theatre,  certainly 
a  more  entertaining  creature  than  a  man 
eating  hut  one  with  the  proper  utensils.  The 
same  argument  holds  true  in  the  matter  of  drama 
as  an  art — and  not  merely,  as  above,  as  a  box- 
office  proposition.  The  bad  manners  of  the 
American  Tom  Barry's  "The  Upstart"  are  better 
art  than  the  good  manners  of  the  British  Somer- 
set Maugham's  "Caroline" — and  Barry's  play  is 
a  very  much  better  play. 


THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  Russian  drama  is 
drama  of  bad  manners.  The  comedy  of 
Moliere  will  be  found  to  contain  quite  so  copious 
a  share  of  bad  manners  as  the  comedy  of  such 
of  our  American  playwrights  as  George  M. 
Cohan  who  are  the  critics'  favorite  targets.  Mr. 
Langdon  Mitchell's  excellent  comedy  "The  New 
York  Idea,"  generally  regarded  by  the  critics  as 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  American  com- 
edy of  good  manners,  exhibits  quite  as  many  in- 


stances of  bad  manners  as  docs  Mr.  Hulbert 
Footner's  exceedingly  poor  comedy,  "Shirley 
Kaye,"  regarded  by  the  critics  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  American  comedy  of  bad  man- 
ners. Manners,  good  or  bad,  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  is  not  the  man- 
ners, but  the  manner  in  which  the  manners  are 
written,  that  should  count  with  the  critic. 

More  often  than  not  it  is  the  actor  who  is 
responsible  for  the  transforming  of  an  American 
playwright's  good  comedy  of  bad  manners  into 
a  bad  comedy  of  bad  manners — and  so  con- 
founds and  confuses  the  more  gullible  critics 
and  causes  blame  to  be  lodged  upon  the  play- 
wright. Let  us,  in  this  relation,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  the  garden  scene — polished,  well 
mannered — from  Pinero's  "Gay  Lord  Quex."  I 
quote  from  the  book  of  the  play. 

QUEX  (with  tender  playfulness,  first  glancing 
at  the  sleeping  Lady  Owbridge)  :  And  so  all  these 
good  things  are  to  befall  me  after  to-morrow? 

MURIEL   (in  a  low  voice)  :  After  to-morrow. 

QUEX:  When  I  approach,  I  shall  no  longer 
see  you  skim  away  into  the  far  vista  of  these 
alleys,  or  shrink  back  into  the  shadows  of  the 
corridors  (prosaically) — after  to-morrow. 

MURIEL  :  No — not  after  to-morrow. 

QUEX  :  In  place  of  a  cold  word,  a  chilling 
phrase,  a  warm  one — after  to-morrow. 

MURIEL  :  I  am  going  to  try. 

QUEX  :  If  I  touch  your  hand,  you'll  not  slip  it 
behind  your  hack  in  a  hurry  (touching  her  hand)  ? 

MURIEL  (withdraiving  it)  :  Not  after  to-mor- 
row. (She  sits;  he  stands  behind  the  stone 
bench,  leaning  over  the  back  of  it.) 


FIRST,  imagine  this  scene,  if  you  please,  acted 
by    finished    and    cultivated    players.      Now, 
imagine   the   scene,    if   you   please,   played — as   it 
would    likely    nine    times    in    ten    be   played — by 
our   average    cafe-trained    Broadway   mummers: 

QUEX  (with  a  large  artificial  gardenia  in  the 
lapel  of  his  conspicuously  nnv  ez'eniitg  coat  and 
u*ith  a  I  road  black  ribbon  draped  diagonally 
across  his  shirt-front;  with  lender  playfulness 
registered  by  toying  with  the  lower  button  of  his 
cream-colored  silk  waistcdnt.  mid  indicating  with 
his  thumb  the  sleeping  Lady  Owbridge)  :  'nd  so 
ahl  these  good  things  er  to  befall  mi  after  to- 
morrow ? 

MURIEL  (m  a  low  voice,  looking  to  see  whether 
Quex  has  stepped  on  the  train  of  her  gown)  : 
After  two-morra. 

QUEX  (flashing  a  beautiful  gold  cigarette  case 
and  extracting  a  cigarette)  :  When  I  approach. 
I'll  no  longer  see  you  skim  away  into  the  far 
vistar  of  these  alleys,  er  shrink  back  into  the 
shades  of  the  corriders  (f»  a  hoarse  voice,  gaz- 
ing at  her  intently) — after  to-morrow. 

MURIEL:  No — not  after  two-morra. 

QUEX  :  (drawing  forth  a  beautiful  platinum 
match  safe,  extracting  a  match,  poising  cigarette 
in  his  mouth,  striking  match  on  back  of  bench 
and  lighting  cigarette.  After  a  puff  or  two)  : 
In  place  of  a  cold  word,  a  chilling  phrase,  a 
warm  one  (replacing  match  safe  and  cigarette 
ease- in  his  pockets)—  after  to-morrow. 

MURIEL  (giving  her  gown  a  little  pat  to  "settle" 
the  skirt)  :  I'm  going  to  try. 


[135] 


QUEX  (throwing  his  cigarette  circumspectly 
into  the  icings  and  watching  to  see  whether  a 
stagehand  has  been  careful  to  extinguish  it)  : 
If  I  touch  your  hand,  you  won't  slip  it  behind 
your  back  iii  a  hurry  (seising  her  hand)'? 

Mi'RiKi.  (pulling  it  ai^ay  and  looking  at  it): 
Xot  after  two-morra.  (She  carefully  adjusts  her 
skirts  so  they  it'll!  nut  become  mussed  and  sits; 
he  stands  behind  the  stone  bench,  leaning  on  it 
with  one  elbow  and  with  his  free  hand  smoothing 
back  his  hair.) 

To  blame  the  playwright,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  being  a  priest  of  bad  manners  is 
akin  to  blaming  the  bass-drum  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  one  of  Sigmund  Romberg's  compositions 
for  one's  ear-ache. 


BUT  the  injustice  to  the  American  writer  of 
plays  does  not  halt  here.  When  an  Amer- 
ican like  Mr.  Avery  Hopwood,  for  example,  writes 
a  risque  farce  like  "Our  Little  Wife."  the  ma- 
jority of  his  critics  are  disposed  to  hurl  at  him 
the  stereotyped  argument  that,  in  risque  writing 
of  this  kind,  it  requires  a  Frenchman's  delicacy 
of  touch  to  make  the  theme  inoffensive  and  ac- 
ceptable. Here,  also,  we  encounter  a  typical 
specimen  of  native  critical  fluff.  If  anything, 
Hopwood  writes  his  risque  farces  with  the  two- 
fold delicacy  of  a  Frenchman.  At  the  hands  of 
Hennequin  or  Veber  or  Sacha  Guitry  or  Paul 
Giafferi,  for  instance,  a  farce  like  that  named 
above  would  be  twice  as  broad,  twice  as  vulgar, 
as  the  American  Hopwood's. 

When  one  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  a  fixed 
tradition  of  the  American  farce  stage  (1)  that 
babies  are  the  result  of  clandestine  kisse-s,  (2) 
that  a  man  is  always  horrified  and  greatly  dis- 
tressed when  he  finds  himself  locked  in  a  hotel 
room  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  (3)  that  when  a 
young  unmarried  couple  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  remain  over  night  in  an  isolated  inn 
the  clerk  always  takes  them  for  man  and  wife — 
to  the  horror  of  the  young  man — when,  as  1 
say,  one  bears  this  inviolable  and  bizarre  ritual 
in  mind,  one  may  well  realize  that  most  of  the 
Gallic  farce  themes  are  already  automatically  de- 
odorized and  delicatessened  before  the  American 


playwright  is  permitted  to  touch  them.  When 
the  American  Miss  Mayo's  "Baby  Mine"  was 
produced  in  Paris,  the  Frenchmen,  alarmed  over 
its  delicacy,  injected  a  goodly  dose  of  more  ob- 
vious naughtiness  into  it.  Hopwood's  "Our 
Little  Wife,"  were  it  rewritten  or  adapted  by  a 
Frenchman  for  the  Paris  stage,  would  be  deleted 
of  its  present  delicacy  and  made  as  dirty  as  a 
washstand  in  a  sleeper  on  the  Southern  Railway. 

The  American  critic  permits  the  American 
playwright  little,  if  any,  liberty  in  the  matter  of 
postulate  or  initial  thematic  premise  —  and  that 
little  he  permits  him  with  the  greatest  conde- 
scension and  reluctance.  The  postulate  or  the 
premise  of  an  American's  play  must,  by  the  crit- 
ical voice,  be  ever  probable,  logical  and  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  life.  Otherwise  the  play- 
wright's work  is  made  a  thing  of  critical  spoof. 
Six  out  of  eight  of  the  metropolitan  criticisms 
of  Miss  Clare  Rummer's  "Good  Gracious  Anna- 
belle"  attested  to  this  peculiar  point  of  view. 
And  the  play,  at  that,  was  a  confessed 
farce. 

Mr.  Edgar  Selwyn  told  me  not  long  ago  that, 
to  succeed  in  critical  America,  it  was  essential 
that  a  farce's,  first  act  convince  its  auditors  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  farce  (sic)  and  win  the 
hearts  of  its  auditors  to  the  cause  of  its  the- 
matic protagonists.  Mr.  Selwyn  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  But  imagine  such  an  imposition  as  "sin- 
cerity" upon  a  writer  of  farce  —  farce,  a  some- 
thing designed  merely  to  make  people  laugh  and 
be  merry.  Imagine  critical  rules  for  such  a 
thing  !  As  well  impose  a  strict  technique  upon  a 
dialogue  for  Weber  and  Fields  or  upon  the  an- 
ticks  of  a  Marceline.  By  such  a  critical  attitude. 
the  American  is  discouraged,  if  not  indeed  alto- 
gether prevented,  from  writing  brilliant,  irre- 
sponsible, illogical,  improbable  things  like  M<>!- 
nar's  "Gardeoffizier"  and  is  forced  instead  into 
.composing  such  logical,  probable  slobbergobbles 
as  "In  for  the  Night." 


processes  of  ratiocination,  would  become  of  half 
the  great  or  half-great  plays  of  all  time,  from 
"Oedipus  Rex"  on?  The  stage  is  a  stage,  not  a 
stern  court  of  law.  To  deny  a  playwright  any 
premise  he  chooses  to  offer  is  to  forbid  him  the 
first  aids  to  satire  and  paradox,  to  the  sprightly 
exercise  of  his  imagination,  to  a  foundation  for 
a  grade  of  humor  somewhat  above  the  humor  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  chin  whiskers  and  Josephus 
Daniels. 

The  American  critical  fraternity  must  answer 
someday  for  killing  or  attempting  to  kill,  by  in- 
justices such  as  these,  the  aspirations  and  hopes 
of  such  promising  young  American  w-riters  of 
satiric  comedy  as  Tom  Barry,  such  genuine 
talents  for  delicate  farce  as  Avery  Hopwood, 
sr.ch  keen  appraisers  of  American  bad  manners 
as  George  Bronson  Howard,  such  courageous 
and  clear-visioned  writers  of  honest  crudities  as 
the  Edward  Sheldon  of  "The  Song  of  Songs".  .  .  . 


IT   is   absurd  to   demand   that  the  postulate  of 
a  play  be  logical  and  its  theme  in  accordance 
strictly   with   the    facts   of   life.      What,   by    such 


IF,  therefore  the  American  dramatist,  as 
Europe  knows  him,  is  a  faint  creature,  a  mere 
fellow  for  mock  and  nose-fingering,  it  may  be- 
that  —  in  certain  instances,  at  least  —  it  is  not  so 
much  his  fault  as  some  have  been  cajoled  into 
believing. 

In  other  and  more  frequent  instances,  how- 
ever —  ah  !  here  is  a  different  matter  !  Where 
the  Hazlittry  has  been  so  often  dark  to  the 
virtues  of  our  genuinely  talented  writers  of  plays, 
it  has  on  the  other  hand  been  equally  so  often 
quick  to  proclaim  with  high  gusto  the  writers 
of  plays  who  have  no  genuine  talent  whatever. 

The  result  is  plain. 

The  Charles  Rann  Kennedys  and  the 
George  V.  llobarts  swarm  the  Broadways 
of  the  United  States  and  up  and  down 
the  Rialtos  are  heard  loud  the  voices  of 
the  Jules  Goodmans  and  the  Charles  Kleins. 
But  to  find  a  real  dramatist,  a  dramatist  capable 
of  writing  adult  plays  for  well-educated,  well- 
traveled,  well-fed  adult  Americans  one  must 
indeed  stop  long  and  look  till  astigmatism 
sweeps  the  eye  and  listen  —  and  listen  to  the 
cables  ! 
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Mogctt 


HKXHV  MILLER 
\\"ho  is  playing  his  original  role, 
Stephen  Ghent,  in  the  revival  of 
"The  Great  Divide,"  at  the  Lyceum 


Sydney    Shields    and    Bert    I.ytell    in 
a    scene    from    "If"    at    the    Fulton 


ELIZABETH   HISDON 
As     Julia     Ha/eldeane,    in     Granville 
Barker's    new    comedy,    "The    Morris 
Dance,"       at       the       Little       Theatre 


Si-cue    in    Andreyeff's    Play,  "The   Life  of  Man,"  as   Presented   by   the   Washington  Square  Players  at  the  Comedy 

RUSSIAN,     ENGLISH     AND     AMERICAN    DRAMA    ON    BROADWAY 


THE    MEN  WHO 


ST  THE  PL  AYS -NEW 


The  hardest  thing  Heywood 
Broun,  ex-baseball  expert  of  the 
Tribune,  does  is  to  remember 
whether  he  is  writing  a  dramatic 
critique  or  a  baseball  report. 
"Ty  Cobb  was  convincing  as  the 
hero,"  he  always  wants  to  say, 
"and  William  Faversham  spanked 
the  pellet  on  the  nose  for 
three  sacks" 


Rennold  Wolf,  of  the  Telegraph. 
likes  dull  plays.  They  give  him 
lots  of  time  to  be  composing 
speeches  for  the  next  banquet 
at  the  Friars'  Club,  and  also  to 
be  wondering  why  Flo  Ziegfeld 
doesn't  ask  him  to  write  the 
"Follies*'  again 


Louis  De  Foe,  who  writes  pieces  for  the  World, 
is  the  oracle  who  stands  out  in  the  lobby  be- 
tween acts  and  tells  the  younger  critics  what 
they  really  think  of  the  play.  He  is  thus  first 
aid  to  unanimity  in  our  justly  celebrated 
metropolitan  dramatic  criticism 


No  wonder  Lawrence  Reamer 
looks  gloomy.  The  play,  as 
usual,  is  rotten — but  how  can  he 
say  so  and  yet  not  clash  with 
the  Sun's  new  policy — "Malice 
toward  none  and  charity  for  all"  ? 


Bthold  Charles  Darnton,  dra- 
matic observer  for  the  Even-ing 
World,  conj  uring  up  a  compli- 
mentary phrase  about  the  new 
piece  that  the  managers  will  be 
likely  to  put  in  electric  lights 
on  Broadway.  Charles  really 
ought  to  draw  royalty  from  the 
Edison  Company 


Louis  Sherwin,  the  critical 
prophet  of  the  Globe,  has  the 
beak  of  a  Columbus.  That  is 
why  he  can  go  right  into  the 
first  theatre  he  sees  and  with 
one  eye  closed  discover  among 
the  supers  a  new  Richard  Mans- 
field or  a  second  Edwin  Booth 


When  you  cross  the  path  of 
George  Jean  Nathan,  Smart 
Set's  funny  play  reviewer,  be 
sure  to  wear  a  scathe-proof  suit, 
for  George  is  the  world's 
champion  standing  broad  scathcr. 
He  is  also,  by  his  own  unan- 
imous choice.  President  of  the 
Amalgamated  Self-Haters  of  the 
Universe 
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Clayton  Hamilton,  who  writes  "high -brow"  stuff 
for  Vogue,  is  the  solemn  party  the  managers  let 
in  on  second  nights.  After  consulting  Brander 
Matthews  he  hands  down  that  momentous  decision, 
as  to  whether  the  new  piece  breaks  the  Rules 
of  Play  writing,  which  the  public  always  awaits 
in  breathless  suspense 


Burns  Mantle,  the  Evening  Mail's 
sprightly  reviewer,  is  the  more  or 
less  young  Lochjnvar  who  came  out 
of  the  West — the  jungles  of  Chicago 
journalism,  to  be  exact — and  grasped 
the  bull  of  the  New  York  drama  by 
both  horns.  He  is  still  laboring 
valiantly  to  throw  it 


Alexander  Woollcott  rarely  goes  to  'the  theatre 
without  first  getting  out  an  injunction  or  being 
himself  injuncted.  He  is  here  shown  reflecting 
on  the  deep  mutual  affection  existing  between 
him  and  the  Shuberts,  and  how  much  it  has  cost 
The  Times 


One  of  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
old  guard,  Metcalfe,  of  Life,  ap- 
pears here  without  the  false  whiskers 
which  used  to  get  him  into  K.  and 
E.  theatres,  even  when  the  lobbies 
were  full  of  secret  service  men 
posted  there  to  hoot  him  out 


The  panes  in  Welch'i  goggles  are  said  to  IK: 
pink,  so  that  all  newspapers  look  to  him  like  his 
beloved  Evening  Ttltgram.  Naturally,  unless  a 
new  play  is  extremely  drab,  he  is  bound  to  take 
a  rosy  view  of  it 


"Mr.    Hornblow  Goes  to  the  Play,'*  but  he  would 

rather  stay  at  home.     Can  you  blame   him,  seeing 

the     kind    of    plays    managers     are     handing    out 

nowadays? 


IS  THE  STAGE  IMMORAL?  A  REPLY 


FATHER  BURKE 


<Vy  GEORGE  BROADHURST 

AUTHOR  OF  "BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR,"  "THE  MAN  OF  THK  HOUR,"  ETC. 


I  HAVE  been  invited  by  THE  THKATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE to  reply  to  the  article  entitled  "The 
Stage  and  Public  Morals"  published  in  the 
February  THEATRE  and  written  by  the  Reverend 
John  J.  Burke,  C.  S.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Bulletin 
Committee  .of  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement. 

The  pleasure  of  replying  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge  that  the  article  in  ques- 
tion— reiterating  as  it  does  the  time-worn 
slanders  about  the  stage,  dealing  as  it  does  in 
dogmatic  but  unsupported  assertions  an.l  in  loose 
generalities  without  the  giving  of  a  single  basic- 
fact — is  not,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  work 
of  a  notoriety  seeking  pulpiteer,  but  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  who  is,  to  quote  THE  THEATRE, 
"one  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  men  in 
the  Catholic  Church,"  and  who  holds  an  im- 
portant executive  position  with  a  great  theatre 
movement.  Such  a  man  is  responsible  for  the 
thing  he  writes  and  I  intend  to  hold  Father 
Burke  to  that  responsibility. 

When  Father  Burke  speaks  of  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement  he  probably  speaks  whereof 
he  knows ;  when  he  writes  of  the  question  of  sex 
and  the  drama  of  to-day  he  either  writes  of 
something  of  which  he  knows  nothing  or  he  de- 
liberately states  things  which  are  untrue.  His 
action  in  either  case  is  equally  reprehensible.  If 
he  does  not  know  the  facts  he  has  no  right,  even 
as  an  individual,  to  attack  the  stage  without  such 
knowledge,  and  this  lack  of  right  is  multiplied 
and  emphasized  when  he  does  it  as  a  Churchman 
and  as  an  official  of  a  great  public  movement. 


OF  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  I  have 
little  to  say ;  it  is  small  concern  of  mine. 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  and 
commenting  on  the  rules,  as  given  by  Father 
Burke,  which  govern  it  in  the  selection  of  the 
plays  to  which  it  gives  its  approval.  These  rules 
are : 

"A  play  must  not  in  regard  to  morals  occupy 
debatable  ground." 

"There  should  be  a  general  agreement  that  a 
play  is  clean  and  wholesome." 

"The  appeal  should  be  simple  and  universal." 

"The  play  should  be  fit  for  theatre-goers  of 
all  ages  and  suited  to  various  tastes." 

The  application  of  the  above  rules  would  ban 
nearly  all  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Sudermann, 
Ibsen,  Schiller,  Moliere,  and  in  fact,  a  big  ma- 
jority of  the  plays  of  all  the  great  minds  that 
have  given  themselves  to  the  theatre.  "Hamlet" 
would  be  anathema ;  and  "The  Doll's  House," 
"Ghosts,"  "Monna  Vanna,"  "Magda,"  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "The  Master,"  "The 
Easiest  Way,"  "The  Great  Divide,"  "Michael  and 
His  Lost  Angel,"  and  practically  all  plays  written 
for  adult  minds  would  be  taboo. 

Father  Burke  says — and  this  has  always  been 
the  tune  piped  by  superficial  commentators  on 
their  contemporary  stage  since  first  the  drama 
began— "There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
our  own  stage  has  fallen  to  a  pitiably  low  estate." 
I  certainly  question  this  fact,  but  even  if  the 
assertion  were  true,  were  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  to  be  applied 
generally  to  our  stage,  then  the  stage  would  sink 
to  a  state  infinitely  below  its  present  level.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  produce  any- 
thing worthy  of  serious  thought.  None  but  the 
kindergarten  mind  could  possibly  be  appealed  to. 
Evidently  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  is  of 


the  opinion,  that  its  members  are,  mentally 
perennially  infantile.  They  are  always  to  be 
fed  on  pap. 

Father  Burke  writes :  "A  discussion  of  abstract 
principles  is  always  agreeable — and  uninteresting." 
With  this  I  agree  fully.  I  also  believe  that  un- 
supported assertions  and  generalities  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  as  facts,  and  1  now  ask 
Father  Burke  to  join  me  in  finding  out  what 
are  the  facts  regarding  our  stage  and  what  he 
terms  the  "dry  rot  of  sex."  In  doing  this  I 
repeat  deliberately  my  former  assertion  that  in 
writing  on  this  subject  as  he  has  done  Father 
Burke  either  writes  of  something  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  or  he  deliberately  states  things 
which  are  untrue. 


AFTER  writing  that  a  particular  evil  besets 
the  stage  to-day  and  naming  that  evil  as 
"the  dry  rot  of  sex"  and  saying  "Write  sex  in 
capital  letters  and  like  the  huge  electric  signs 
on  Broadway  it  will  show  you  the  entrance 
through  which  much  of  our  modern  drama  gains 
access  to  the  stage,"  Father  Burke  brings  his 
accusations  to  a  climax  with  the  following  words : 
"In  every  form,  suggestive  word  or  act  or  silence, 
subtle  innuendo,  outspoken  indecency,  flagrant 
nakedness,  the  atmosphere  of  sex  obsesses  the 
stage  to-day.  There  is  hardly  n  play  free  from 
it;  and  by  sex  we  mean  not  the  legitimate  ap- 
peal or  office  that  this  strongest  of  human  in- 
stincts has  in  the  drama,  but  the  appeal  of  lust, 
of  the  excitement  of  the  merely  animal  passion." 
The  italics  are  mine. 

I  deny  this,  Father  Burke,  deny  it  absolutely, 
unequivocally  and  without  any  mental  reservation 
whatsoever.  Moreover  I  brand  it  as  a  slander, 
a  slander  as  foreign  to  the  truth  as  any  that  has 
ever  been  uttered  against  the  stage  since  it  first 
came  into  being.  Fortunately  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion merely  of  your  opinion  and  of  mine,  it  is  i 
question  of  fact  and  so  let  us  get  down  to  the 
fact. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plays  running,  at  this 
writing,  in  the  first-class  theatres  of  New  York : 

"The  Music  Master,"  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella," 
"  'Ception  Shoals,"  "Old  Lady  31,"  "Getting  Mar- 
ried," "The  Van  Who  Came  Back,"  "The  13th 
Chair,"  "Nothing  But  the  Truth,"  "Upstairs  and 
Down,"  "The  Lodger,'  "Shirley  Kaye."  "Her 
Husband's  Wife,"  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen," 
"In  for  the  Night,"  "The  Harp  of  Life,"  "Little 
Lady  in  Blue,"  "Seremonda,"  "Turn  to  the 
Right,"  "Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,"  "The  Yellow  Jacket," 
"Good  Gracious  Annabelle,"  "Cheating  Cheaters." 


THERE  they  are.  In  my  opinion  it  is  about 
the  cleanest  set  of  plays  I  have  seen  in  New 
York  during  my  connection  with  the  stage  and  I 
have  been  writing  for  it  for  some  twenty  years. 

I  claim  that  a  big  majority  of  the  above  plays 
do  not  touch  on  the  sex  question  in  any  way  or 
manner ;  I  claim  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  them 
have  "the  appeal  of  lust,  of  the  excitement  of 
the  merely  animal  passion.  Father  Burke  claims 
that  there  is  hardly  a  play  free  from  it,  and 
mark  you,  those  are  his  exact  words. 

Hardly  a  play  free  from  the  appeal  of  lust 
indeed !  What  of  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle," 
"The  Yellow  Jacket,"  "Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,"  "Turn 
to  the  Right,"  "Little  Lady  in  Blue,"  "The  Music 
Master,"  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  "Old  Lady 


31,"  "In  for  the  Night,"  "The  13th  Chair," 
"Nothing  But  the  Truth,"  "Shirley  Kaye,"  "Her 
Husband's  Wife,"  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
and  "The  Lodger"  ?  I  ask  you.  Father  Burke,  is 
there  even  a  hint  of  lust  in  any  one  of  them? 

I  have  given  a  list  of  plays  current  in  New 
York  and  Father  Burke  has  stated  that  there  is 
hardly  one  of  them  free  from  "the  appeal  of  lust, 
of  the  excitement  of  merely  animal  passion."  I 
now  challenge  Father  Burke  to  prove  his  claim 
by  naming  the  plays  to  which  he  has  reference 
or  I  call  on  him  to  write  to  THE  THEATRE  and 
acknowledge  that  his  claim  is  unfounded. 

What  is  the  peculiar  hypnotism  of  the  theatre 
which  makes  a  man  of  learning  and  of  high 
office,  a  man  whose  experience  and  training 
should  have  taught  him  to  speak  only  of  what 
he  himself  knows,  write  of  the  stage  as  one  hav- 
ing authority  when  he  knows  nothing  about  it  of 
his  own  knowledge?  How  many  of  the  plays  I 
have  named  has  Father  Burke  seen  I  wonder? 
How  many  plays  has  he  attended  during  the  en- 
tire season?  Has  he  been  tn  them  all?  lias  he 
even  witnessed  a  majority  of  them?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  has  or  he  would  not  write,  as  he 
does,  that  "It  has  become  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  to  take  a  woman  he  respects  to  a  play  in 
New  York — unless  he  has  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  play — without  fear  of  having  her 
womanhood  insulted."  Here  is  another  of  the 
sweeping  generalities  ?o  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
smug  and  complacent  critics  of  the  theatre  who 
never  by  any  chance  bring  forward  any  facts  to 
prove  their  assertions  and  who  base  their  charges 
partly  on  what  they  have  heard,  but  mostly  on 
what  they  have  imagined.  Why  get  down  to 
siK-h  common  things  as  facts  when  making 
charges  against  the  theatre?  It  simply  isn't  being 
done.  Revile  the  theatre ;  attack  the  plays : 
slander  the  men  responsible  for  the  drama  as  it 
is,  but  try  to  prove  anything — oh,  dear,  no — that 
is  never  the  way  of  the  self-constituted  critic  of 
the  morals  of  the  playhouse ! 


FATHER  BURKE  says:  "We  believe  the  pub- 
lic is  sound  at  heart ;  the  great  success  of  clean 
plays  is  the  best  proof  of  this,  and  the  further 
proof  is  that  as  a  rule  the  indecent  play  has  not 
a  very  long  run."  This  is  the  simple  truth.  To 
us  who  live  by  the  theatre  it  is  axiomatic.  Clean- 
liness in  plays  makes  for  success  and  indecency 
in  the  end  spells  ruin.  Name  the  really  big  suc- 
cesses, the  plays  that  have  made  the  large  for- 
tunes for  their  owners,  and  you  will  find  that 
not  one  of  them  is  based  on  the  appeal  of  lust. 
Every  theatrical  manager  of  experience  knows 
this  and  yet  Father  Burke  would  have  us  believe, 
that  in  spite  of  this  knowledge,  nearly  every  play 
they  produce  has  this  appeal  of  lust,  the  very  thing 
which  kills  the  chance  of  success  and  which  ab- 
solutely destroys  the  possibility  of  tremendous 
returns.  Could  anything  possibly  be  more  absurd? 
We  now  come  to  the  most  astounding,  the 
most  slanderous  charge  in  Father  Burke's  entire 
article ;  we  come  to  his  attack  on  the  authors  and 
the  producers  of  plays.  He  writes,  in  so  many 
words:  "Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  license 
of  indecency  is  extending  wider  and  wider.  The 
indecent  suggestion  is  deliberately  introduced  into 
plays  that  of  themselves  give  no  reason  for  such 
introduction."  So  that  its  full  significance  may 
be  realized,  so  that  the  charge  Father  Burke 
makes  against  man-  (Concluded  on  page  188) 
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Act  I.    Ihe  home  of 

Jesse   near    I  Ichroti 

a     thousand     years 

he fore    Christ 


William  Elliott 
ml    Xance    O'Neil 


••I 
Florence  ReeJ  William  Elliott 


Act    II.     TUha    induces 

•Tether    to    .renounce    the 
God   of   Israel 


Photos  H  hitf 

Liont-1   1'raham   (Centre) 
Florence  Reed  (Right) 


Act    II.     The   orgy   in 
the    house    of    Xadina 


William  Elliott 
Act   IIT.     The   return  of  the  prodigal 


SCENES  IN  "THE  WANDERER"  AT  THE  MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE 


EARLY  AMERICAN  DRAMATISTS 


N94-MRS.  MOWATT 

MONTROSE   J.  MOSES 


THE  study  of  social  manners  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  drama. 
However  unliterary  some  of  the  early 
American  plays  may  be,  they  nonetheless  reflect 
the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  one  can  trace  with 
the  advance  of  the  theatres  up  Broadway  in  New 
York  City,  the  advance  in  social  centres :  from 
the  Battery,  where  the  young  ladies  in  Royall 
Tyler's  "The  Contrast''  used  to  parade  on  Sun- 
days, to  the  Astor  House  on  Vesey  Street,  op- 
posite the  old  Park  Theatre,  to  Union  Square, 
where  grand  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music  was 
talked  about  in  Daly's  "Under  the  Gaslight," 
thence  to  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  where 
Belasco's  "milk  and  water  drama"  first  intro- 
duced quiet  acting.  If  we  do  not  take  "The  Con- 
trast'' as  the  first  attempt  at  depicting  New  York 
manners  (that  play  has  all  the  credit  it  deserves 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  stage  Yankee  held  forth 
in  it)— then  Mrs.  Mowatt's  (1832-1870)  "Fash- 
ion" marks  an  epoch  in  the  American  society 
•  fashion  drama. 

Mrs.  Mowatt's  "Fashion"  was  an  accident.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  as  an 
actress  was  herself  almost  an  accident,  pushed  on 
the  stage  by  the  vagaries  of  ill  fortune.  So  ex- 
cellently well  has  she  outlined  the  perturbations 
of  mind  which  prompted  her  to  write  this  piece, 
and  so  graphically  has  she  herself  described  the 
troubles  of  rehearsals,  that  no  one  writing  about 
Mrs.  Mowatt  can  ignore  that  part  of  her  "Auto- 
biography of  an  Actress,  or  Eight  Years  on  the 
Stage,"  which  describes  "Fashion's"  production. 


MRS.  MOWATT  was  one  of  the  important 
New  York  literary  figures  in  the  time  when 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  doing  dramatic  criticism 
and  book  reviewing  on  one  of  the  local  papers. 
She  was  born  abroad,  and  acquired  some  of  that 
French  vivacity  which  surrounded  her  in  her 
early  years.  Brought  up  in  a  large  family,  she, 
being  the  tenth  child,  early  acquired  a  taste  for 
private  theatricals  which  did  not  abate  in  the 
least  when  Samuel  Ogden,  her  father,  moved  his 
family  to  New  York.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Anna 
married  a  lawyer,  Mr.  James  Mowatt,  the  court- 
ship taking  place  very  largely  during  the  girl's 
journeys  to  and  from  school.  The  consequence 
is  that  when  she  was  married  under  the  romantic 
conditions  of  an  elopement,  the  husband  con- 
tinued the  education  thus  suddenly  interrupted. 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  there  was 
little  outlet  for  any  show  of  native  powers  in  a 
woman,  the  only  channel  open  to  her  being  the 
art  of  letters.  Thus  we  find  Mrs.  Mowatt  pos- 
ing, not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  novelist,  writing 
under  the  romantic  pseudonyms  of  "Isabel"  and 
"Helen  Berkley." 

Most  of  the  "female"  poets  of  the  time,  if  their 
own  friends  are  to  be  believed,  were  thrust  into 
publication  through  the  admiring  persuasion  of 
their  friends.  So,  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  confronted 
by  one  "E.  S."  (probably  Epes  Sargent)  with  the 
proposal  that  she  write  a  play  and  submit  it  to 
the  managers  of  the  Park  Theatre.  The  very 
fact  that  she  asked  whether  it  should  be  comedy 
or  tragedy  shows  very  well  that  Mrs.  Mowatt 
had  not  thought  of  the  theatre  as  a  vehicle  for 
artistic  expression,  nor  had  she  weighed  her 
ability,  nor  fathomed  her  own  vivacity.  "E.  S.," 
however,  was  wiser  than  she,  for  he  said :  "You 
will  have  a  fresh  channel  for  the  sarcastic  ebuli- 


tions  with  which  you  so  constantly  indulge  us." 
Mrs.  Mowatt  confesses  that  this  was  true,  that 
in  conversation  as  well  as  in  her  writing  her 
sharpness  of  tongue  sometimes  got  the  better  of 
her.  And  so  her  mind  instantly  turned  to  Amer- 
ican fuirvenuism,  a  treatment  of  which  inevitably 
brought  down  upon  her  the  accusation  that  in 
"Fashion"  she  was  holding  some  of  her  acquaint- 
ances up  to  ridicule.  This,  she  flatly  denied,  even 
though  she  acknowledged  that  Adam  Trueman 
was  a  portrait  from  life. 

There  were  no   attempts   in   "Fashion"   at   fine 
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writing,  she  declares.  "I  designed  the  play  wholly 
as  an  acting  comedy  (and  it  acts  well  even  to- 
day), a  dramatic,  not  a  literary  success  was  what 
I  desired  to  achieve.  Caution  suggested  my  not 
aiming  at  both  at  once."  In  due  time  the  finished 
manuscript  was  offered  to  Manager  Simpson  of 
the  Park  Theatre,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
play  was  accepted,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  produced  in  suitable  magnificence. 

"Fashion"  was  first  presented  at  the  Park  The- 
atre on  March  24,  1845.  The  prologue  was 
written  by  Epes  Sargent,  and  in  its  spirit  ex- 
cellently well  displayed  that  prejudice  which  the 
theatre  audience  of  the  day  had  against  the  native 
drama,  and  which  made  them  accept  anything  of 
a  London  stamp  as  being  perfect.  We  must  re- 
member that,  at  this  time,  there  was  tremendous 
ill-feeling  between  the  English  and  American 
actors.  When,  shortly  after  this,  E.  L.  Daven- 
port joined  forces  with  Mrs.  Mowatt  and  went 
to  London  to  play,  he  was  continually  flaunting 
his  native  characteristics  in  the  face  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, his  pride  being  continually  ruffled  by 
the  slurs  put  upon  him  because  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican actor.  The  consequence  is  that  when  Epes 
Sargent  said  in  his  prologue : 
"Bah !  homemade  calicoes  are  well  enough, 
But  homemade  dramas  must  be  stupid  stuff. 
Had  it  the  London  stamp,  'twould  do— but  then, 
For  plays,  we  lack  the  manners  and  the  men!" 


he  was  reflecting  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  international  discourtesy  which  re- 
sulted in  Lowell's  essay,  "On  a  Certain  Conde- 
scension in  Foreigners.'" 

Then  "Fashion"  began  its  successful  career, 
so  successful  indeed,  that  during  its  run  in  New 
York  it  was  likewise  given  a  production  in  Phil- 
adelphia under  the  excellent  stage  management 
of  W.  Rufus  Blake  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
where  Mr.  Blake,  himself  famed  for  his  old  men. 
enacted  the  part  of  Adam  Trueman.  It  was  at 
this  first  night  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  in  her  box  was 
given  white  satin  play  bills  printed  in  gold  let- 
ters, after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  whenever  a 
Jubilee  occasion  occurred,  and  it  was  here  that, 
for  the  first  time,  she  was  obliged  to  rise  and 
curtsy  to  an  enthusiastic  house.  She  confesses, 
"I  little  thought  that  in  less  than  two  months  I 
should  curtsy  to  an  audience  from  the  stage  of 
that  very  theatre." 


THERE  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  small  de- 
tails of  the  history  of  "Fashion."  These 
may  be  found,  not  only  in  Mrs.  Mowatt's  confes- 
sions, but  in  records  connected  with  the  life  of 
E.  L.  Davenport.  We  know,  however,  that 
though  it  was  received  with  eclat,  and  though 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  writing  for  the  Broadway 
Journal  as  dramatic  critic,  went  repeatedly  to  see 
the  play  in  order  not  to  miss  any  of  its  good 
points,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  write  in  a  de- 
rogatory manner  on  March  29,  1845,  condemning 
it  for  its  lack  of  originality  and  invention,  and 
disliking  its  theatricalism  which  took  the  place 
of  real  dramatic  quality.  But  on  April  5th,  Poe 
wrote  another  article  on  the  play,  in  which  he 
began  his  analysis  in  this  manner :  "So  deeply 
have  we  felt  interested  in  the  question  of  "Fash- 
ion's" success  or  failure,  that  we  have  been  to 
see  it  every  night  since  its  first  production ;  mak- 
ing careful  note  of  its  merits  and  defects  as  they 
were  more  and  more  distinctly  developed  in  the 
gradually  perfected  representation  of  the  play." 

Whether  or  not  the  success  of  "Fashion" 
brought  to  Mrs.  Mowatt  many  offers  from  the 
theatre  managers  we  do  not  care.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  her  attention  was  more  and  more 
being  drawn  to  the  stage  and  that  pressure  was 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  since  she  had 
won  for  herself  unstinted  praise  as  a  reader,  to 
try  her  own  hand  at  acting.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  herself  played  in 
"Fashion"  during  these  initial  days.  But  there 
was  no  part  in  this  drama  which  attracted  her 
sufficiently  to  undertake  it,  except  on  one  or  two 
rare  occasions,  after  she  had  determined  to  go 
upon  the  stage.  Her  health  at  the  time  was  not 
of  the  best,  and  this,  in  a  way,  limited  her  public 
engagements.  However,  her  attitude  toward  the 
theatre — an  attitude  which  the  society  of  the  time 
had  taken  of  social  inequality  of  actors — was 
changing  considerably,  probably  because  of  her 
association  with  members  of  her  companies  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  and  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre. Certainly,  Mrs.  Mowatt  had  much  to  con- 
sider in  becoming  an  actress,  because  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  society 
of  her  time.  Nevertheless,  this  did  not  deter 
her,  and  she  was  abetted  by  Mr.  Mowatt,  whose 
interest  in  the  theatre  was  very  pronounced.  'Die 
consequence  is  that  after  careful  weighing  of  the 
matter,  she  made  (Concluded  on  page  188) 
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SCENE    IN    "THE    TEMPLE    MAIDEN"    A    SILHOUETTE  DANCE  OF   INDIA   SEEN   IN   VAUDEVILLE 

Roshanara  was  the  first  to  present  a  silhouette  play  against  a  color  background.    The  effect  of  her  play, 

"The  Temple  Maiden,"  against  its  background,  of  rich,  ever  changing  light,  was   startlingly   beautiful 


Sarah  Shields  Aimee  Dalmores  Edwin  Nicander  Mary  Shaw 

SCENE    IN    MRS.    MOWATT'S    PLAY    "FASHION"    AS   GIVEN    BY   THE   DRAMA   LEAGUE 

This  production  was  of  unusual  interest,  the  play  being  written  over  seventy  years  ago  on  a  theme  still  very  dear  to  the 
feminine  heart.  In  spite  of  the  flight  of  time  the  piece  retains  the  wit  and  humor  that  made  it  one  of  the  much  talked  about  plays 
of  that  early  period.  The  reproduction  of  the  old-time  sets  and  costumes  interested  vastly  the  modern  Broadway  audience 


NAZIMOVA-AN   APOSTLE  OF  THE  DRAMA 


THERE  is  just  as  much  symbolism  of  its 
kind  in  '  'Ception  Shoals,'  as  in — say  'The 
Wild  Duck'  or  'Little  Eyolf.'  The  little 
Eve  foredoomed  at  birth  to  perish  for  want  of 
light  in  a  lighthouse,  and  live  and  die  without  a 
glimpse  of  love,  which  after  all  is  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  even  while  she  is  chained  to  all 
that  is  grim  and  awful  in  'religion'  as  that  beau- 
tiful word  was  perverted  and  set  awry  by  her 
fanatical  uncle,  is  symbolism  that  is  Greek  in  its 
stern  and  inescapable  truth." 

It  is  Alia  Nazimova  who  speaks  and  who,  so 
speaking,  stands  forth  as  an  apostle  of  the  drama. 
"What  is  the  mission  of  the  stage?"  she  cried  in 
answer  to  my  question.  "Exactly  the  mission  of 
the  lighthouse :  nothing  more ;  nothing  less.  To 
warn  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child  embarked 
on  that  perilous  sea  we  call  life  of  rocks  ahead, 
to  show  the  clear  channel,  to  pierce  the  fog  of 
doubt  and  disbelief,  to  warn,  to  show  the  safe 
channel." 

It  was  a  foggy,  snowy,  wind-swept  and  alto- 
gether gloomy  twilight  in  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
A  wind-blown  mist  thick  as  battle  smoke,  drifted 
across  the  face  of  the  town  and  through  the 
poisonous  haze,  the  lamps  of  Broadway  flickered 
with  a  sinister  flare  and  winked  wickedly. 

Out  of  the  door  of  the  Princess  Theatre,  a 
record-breaking  audience,  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  theatre,  was  tearing  itself  away  from 
the  spell  woven  by  Nazimova's  compelling  art, 
and  losing  itself  in  the  enveloping  fog.  Except 
for  the  wind  that  went  howling  down  the  street, 
everything  and  everybody  seemed  benumbed  and 
stricken  to  a  dumb  silence  that  seemed  to  fit 
the  mood  of  the  chill,  grey  hour. 

Two  flights  up  the  wide  stone  stairs,  and  along 
a  tortuous  corridor,  empty  save  for  a  grim,  ironic 
water  cooler,  I  tip-toed  to  the  star  dressing 
room,  the  spell  of  the  grim  play  still  upon  me. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  tell  you  that  I  found  the 
tragic  star  in  a  Greek  attitude  weeping  over 
the  woes  of  womankind.  But,  alas,  having  re- 
duced her  audience  to  a  pulp  and  created  an 
atmosphere  of  horror  and  despair  that  made  the 
twilight  gloom  outside  seem  a  positively  rollick- 
ing effort  of  the  weather  bureau,  Madame  Alia 
was  laughing  like  a  girl  at  the  latest  funny  story 
from  Dartmouth  College  related  by  her  manager, 
Walter  Wanger. 

"How  can  you  laugh,"  demanded  I  bitterly, 
"after  your  heart-rending  performance  this  after- 
noon? I  never  mean  to  smile  again  in  my  whole 
life — never." 

Madame  Alia  laughed  again ;  a  vibrant  laugh 
as  though  gloom  and  doom  and  she  had  never 
met  on  speaking  terms. 

"What's  the  use  of  a  thing  like  '  'Ception 
Shoals,'  anyway?"  I  snarled. 

Nazimova  dashed  with  tire  and  spirit  to  the 
defense  of  her  latest  play. 

"Surely,"  she  cried,  "the  splendid  symbolism 
of  it  all  cannot  have  escaped  you !" 

"Symbolism?"  I  faltered,  "and  is  symbolism  the 
language  in  which  the  stage  is  stating  its  thesis, 
its  mission  these  days?" 

And  then  Madame  Alia  set  fortli  her  beliefs  as 
chronicled  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  story. 

"But  the  story  of  Eve,  while  it  is  a  possible 
story,  fails  to  carry  a  broad  message,"  I  objected, 
"because  not  one  woman  in  fifty  millions  is  born 
in  a  lighthouse  and  brought  up  without  seeing  a 
single  man  or  woman  to  whom  she  may  voice 
her  doubts  or  her  dreams." 


"That  is  where  you  show  yourself  so  super- 
ficial in  your  understanding,"  wailed  Nazimova, 
"you  miss  the  beam  from  the  lighthouse!  It 
isn't  that  Eve  stands  for  all  questioning  maidens, 
it  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  lighthouse,  the  spirit 
of  saving  illumination,  is  dead  in  an  age  of 
perverted  scriptural  study,  when  the  beautiful 
truths  of  life,  as  written  in  the  Bible  are  twisted 
into  immodesties  and  religion  made  a  nasty  and 
unconsecrated  thing  by  a  bitter  perversion  of 
The  Lighthouse  Book.  Doesn't  the  very  Bible 
begin  with  Genesis?  Doesn't  it  end  with  Revela- 
tions? ''Ception  Shoals'  is  a  plea  and  a  pro- 
test. It  isn't  a  'sex  play'  in  the  sense  with  which 
that  term  stamps  itself  upon  the  drama  to-day. 
It  protests  against  the  perverted  thing  that  is 
grim 'and  cruel  and  false  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  it  pleads  for  life  illuminated  by  the  light. 
Eve's  cry  in  the  first  act  where,  standing  sil- 
houetted against  the  broken  ribs  and  keel  of  a 
wrecked  ship  (symbol  of  the  life  from  which 
light  is  withdrawn  and  which  goes  to  shipwreck 
by  reason  of  its  darkness),  she  cries  for  her 
heritage  of  life,  Life,  LIFE;  that  cry  is  the  key 
note  of  the  piece — and  that  that  note  strikes  a 
chord  in  the  heart  of  men  and  women  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  seek  a  new 
theatre  to  accommodate  the  audiences  who  over- 
flow the  little  Princess. 


OF  course,  you  will  not  produce  anything  else 
while   '  'Ception    Shoals'   continues   to   pack 
the  theatre,"   I   ventured  commercially. 

"Indeed  we  shall,"  cried  Madame  Nazimova. 
"There  are  other  phases  of  life  to  exploit,  and 
art  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single  expression. 
Already  we  have  "A  Doll's  House"  in  readiness 
for  a  series  of  special  matinees,  and  I  can  scarcely 
wait  to  produce  a  capital  adaptation  of  'La 
Locandiera,'  a  comedy  gem  familiar  to  the  Italian 
stage,  which  has  not  been  done  here  in  English." 

Then  a  little  chat,  of  course,  about  Duse,  who 
did  "La  Locandiera"  as  a  part  of  a  double  bill 
with  "Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

"Shall  you  do  Santuzza  in  'Cavalleria,'  too?" 
I  asked. 

Nazimova's  face  fell.  "No,  I  cannot,  I  can- 
not," she  cried  tragically. 

"Why  not?"  I  persisted.  Like  fluttering  birds 
of  doom,  high  over  her  head  Madame  Nazi- 
mova's hands  made  motions  of  flight  far  away 
from  the  subject. 

"Because  I  have  seen  Duse  play  the  role,"  she 
said.  "I  can  never  feel  that  any  part  I  have 
seen  another  woman  play  belongs  to  me.  Always 
I  visualize  the  actress  as  I  have  seen  her  play 
the  role,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  a  belief 
that  it  belongs  to  me." 

Nazimova  sighed  profoundly.  She  would  like 
to  play  Santuzza,  I  think. 

"The  instant  I  read  a  play,"  she  continued,  "the 
moment  the  characters  are  placed  before  me,  1 
can  see  them,  I  can  see  not  only  their  live 
bodies,  but  their  live  minds.  I  know  how  they 
feel,  how  they  reason,  how  they  are  happy,  how 
they  suffer.  The  poor  little  puppets  are  alive. 
Nora,  Hedda  Gabler,  Rebecca  West,  the  Rat 
wife,  Bella  Donna,  Eve,  they  are  all  living  crea- 
tures. 

"They  are  like  children.  When  they  do  things 
that  fail  to  fit  the  character  and  circumstance  of 
the  play,  I  am  disappointed ;  I  loathe  playing 
them.  That  is  why  Ibsen  women  are  so  wonder- 
fully attractive  to  play;  they  are  created  witli 
such  marvelous  logic,  and  such  inexorable  and 


inescapable  destiny  follows  the  things  they  do. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  play  Ibsen  and  not 
become  more  or  less  a  fatalist.  Men  and  women 
seem  such  poor  puppets.  If  they  are  'captains  of 
their  soul.'  they  certainly  resign  their  commission 
before  going  into  the  battle  of  life. 

"Sometimes  I  try  to  escape  the  first  impression 
I  have  gained  of  a  character,  and  endeavor  to 
play  a  role  as  a  different  creature  from  that 
which  has  first  sprung  into  being  before  me,  but 
always  1  have  returned  to  my  first  picture.  If  I 
am  false  to  this  thing  which  I  call  the  dramatic 
conscience,  I  know  I  am  false  to  the  part  I  play." 

Madame  had  settled  herself  before  her  dress- 
ing table  and  her  deep  eyes  fixed  themselves 
upon  a  foolish  little  statuette,  as  if  she  were  a 
sybil  seeking  to  read  the  soul  of  the  image. 

"And  that  conscience,"  she  said,  "is  all  that  an 
actress  can  give  to  a  characterization — voice, 
action,  stage  manner  are  details  of  technique 
that  may  be  cultivated  or  acquired,  but  the  crea- 
tive imagination  that  warms  and  vivifies  the 
author's  pen  and  ink  into  living  creatures,  that 
is  the  concrete  constructive  thing  that  makes  a 
player  something  more  than  a  puppet.  And  it  is 
because  I  lose  the  sharp  outlines  of  my  own 
vision,  in  the  memories  of  another's  performance 
that  I  absolutely  refuse  to  play  a  role  I  have 
seen  done  by  anyone  else.  Creation  is  a  joy — 
imitation  is  a  befogging  mist  that  hides  that 
creative  delight." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  the  brooding 
silence  that  falls  when  someone  who  knows  how 
to  think  and  who  has,  as  Heywood  Broun  says, 
"something  to  think  with"  falls  into  thought. 

I  hesitated  to  break  the  spell,  but  stern  duty 
bade  me  ask  if  added  experience,  growth,  the 
wider  vision  brought  by  the  years  added  nothing 
to  the  concrete  character  which  an  actress'  first 
constructive  imagination  had  vivified. 

"Every  experience  of  life  must  enrich  and 
broaden  one's  powers  of  expression,  and  1  hope 
I  bring  something  to  a  part  each  time  I  return 
to  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  psychology  of 
the  complete  woman  changes  much — perhaps  I 
am  able  to  express  it  better. 


A  REPERTOIRE  of  six  plays  is  in  active 
preparation  for  Nazimova's  season  at  her 
own  theatre,  and  of  these  four  are  by  Ibseii — 
"A  Doll's  House,"  "Hedda  Gabler,"  and  two 
others  I  have  promised  not  to  name.  One  at 
least  will  be  a  surprise  to  theatre-goers. 

"And  are  you  never  going  to  do  Shakespeare?" 
I  asked. 

"But  I  have  'done'  him,"  she  protested,  "lie- 
fore  I  came  to  America  1  appeared  in  Russian 
versions  of  several  of  bis  masterpieces."  A 
curious  smile  played  around  the  actress'  lips 
as  she  recalled  memories  of  her  Shakespearean 
past.  Memories  of  playing  Juliet  when  she  was 
younger  than  the  girl  heroine,  and  of  Lady 
Macbeth  when  she  was  just  sixteen  years  old. 
Her  tragic  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper  and  a  look 
of  doom  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  grasped  my 
wrist  and  declared  that  her  own  impersonation 
of  Lady  Macbeth  made  that  charming  feminist 
far  weirder  than  any  of  the  three  weird  sisters 
ever  dared  to  be.  And  considering  the  age  of 
the  actress  and  the  fact  that  the  piece  was  played 
on  a  floating  theatre — a  boat  in  which  strolling 
Russian  actors  carried  the  torch  of  art  from  one 
river  town  to  another — it  is  easily  believable  that 
even  budding  genius  like  the  youthful  Alla's  left 
something  to  be  desired  in  the  performance. 
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the  Theatre,  March,  1917 


William  Gillette 


Mile.  Marcelle  Estelle  Winwood 

SCENE   IN  "A   SUCCESSFUL  CALAMITY"   AT  THE   BOOTH 


William  Gillette 


Henry  Wilton,  a  middle  aged  multi-millionaire,  yearns  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  at  home.  A  morbid  suspicion  seizes 
him  that  his  young  wife,  his  son  and  his  daughter  look  on  him  only  as  the  easy  provider  of  good  things  and  have 
no  real  affection  for  him.  So  he  resorts  to  the  subterfuge  of  telling  them  that  he  is  ruined.  He  finds  immediate 
relief  and  happiness,  for  each  member  of  the  family  rise-;  to  the  occasion  with  cheerfulness,  courage  and  sympathy. 
But  his  wife  has  a  sort  of  1'latonic  friendship  with  an  Italian  portrait  painter,  which  threatens  trouble.  This 
friendship  however  is  of  a  most  innocent  kind,  so  peace  is  restored  to  the  household.  The  wife  is  no  longer  frivolous; 
the  son  resolves  to  go  to  work;  and  the  daughter  escapes  marriage  with  a  rather  aggressively  selfish  young  man 
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SCENE  IN  "LILAC  TIME,"  A  ROMANTIC  PLAY  AT  THE  REPUBLIC 


Jane  Cowl 


WILLIAM    GILLETTE    AND    JANE    COWL    IN    NEW    PLAYS 


SOME  FAMOUS  FALSTAFFS 


EMPHATICALLY  the  tercentenary  of  Will- 
iam Shakespeare  has  been  kind  to  a  griev- 
ously wronged  character — that  of  Falstaff, 
who  lias  come  into  his  own  with  a  greater  num- 
ber   of    performances 
in  America  during 
the       Shakespearean 
celebration  which  be- 
gan    last    April     and 
will  come  to  a  close 
in     May,     than     any 
other     hero     of     the 
Bard. 

The  fat  knight  who 
figures  in  crapulous 
and  cowardly  guise  in 
more  than  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays, 
puffs  and  ogles  his 
way  through  "T  h  e 
Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  play 
which  has  received 
more  representations 
than  any  other 
Shakespearean  classic 
on  our  stage  of  late. 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  has  shown  his  con- 
ception of  the  role  in  many  representations  of 
the  play,  and  it  has  received  a  laudably  sound  and 
spirited  interpretation  last  season  and  this  at  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Wise  and  his  company. 

Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo,  Benedick,  Shylock, 
Macbeth,  Lear  and  other  favorite  roles  of  classic 
actors  have  languished  to  an  amazing  degree 
during  this  year  of  Shakespeare's  renaissance, 
while  fat  old  Falstaff — the  character  which  pos- 
sibly caused  more  woe  and  weariness  to  the  bard 
himself,  more  adverse  criticism  than  any  of  his 
creations  has  flourished  like  a.  green  bay  tree. 

At  a  gathering  a  few  evenings  ago  where  some 
lovers,  some  critics  and  some  serious  students  of 
Shakespeare  discussed  the  comedy  aspect  of  the 
fact  that  the  fat  knight  was  the  laurel  crowned 
hero  of  the  year,  one  critic  put  forth  as  a  psycho- 
logical explanation  of  the  choice,  the  fact  that 
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America  had  given  to  the  stage  the  most  cele- 
brated Falstaff  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
person  of  the  late  J.  H.  Hackett,  while  Ben  De 
Bar  was  almost  as  greatly  admired  for  his  im- 
personation of  the  fat  knight. 

Certainly,  Falstaff  caused  great  anguish  to 
Shakespeare,  who  was  roundly  abused  when  the 
bibulous  old  chap  first  rolled  upon  the  stage,  for 
holding  an  eminent  noble  of  the  realm  up  to 
caricature  and  abuse.  "For  Falstaff,  as  you 


Hackett  the  Elder  as   Falstaff 

.probably  know,  was  first  called  "Oldcastle,"  and 
Oldcastle,  was  none  other  than  the  Lord  Cob- 
ham,,  wjip  was  held  by  Protestant  England  to  be 
a  martyr  and  by  Catholic  England  to  be  a  pol- 
troon and  heretic  since  he  perished  as  a  Lollard 
and  a  Wickliffite  in  the  persecution  of  Protestants 


Sarony 


under  Henry  V.  When  Shakespeare  introduced 
"Oldcastle,  a  page  of  Norfolk"  as  a  drunken 
braggart  in  the  play  "Henry  IV,"  he  mixed  copi- 
ous and  bitter  draughts  of  war  medicine  for  him- 
self. A  riotous  up- 
roar was  started  by 
descendents  of  the 
godly  Oldcastle  and 
their  friends,  and  the 
dramatist  was  forced 
to  apologize,  d  i  s- 
claiming  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Cobham 
hero  and  martyr,  and 
the  name  of  Old- 
castle was  promptly 
changed  to  Falstaff. 
Here  again  Shake- 
speare found  himself 
in  trouble,  for  the 
descendants  of  Sir 
John  Falstofe  rose 
up  in  wrath  to  de- 
clare their  ancestor 
to  have  been  unjustly 
stigmatized  as  a 
greater  braggart  and 
coward  in  "Henry  VI,"  than  history  recorded. 

So  there  seems  a  certain  satire  in  the  choice 
(if  FalstafF  as  the  hero  of  the  tercentennial  on 
the  American  stage. 

William  Seymour,  long  general  stage  director 
for  the  late  Charles  Frohman,  who  has  been  a 
stage  student  from  boyhood  and  has  acted,  man- 
aged and  recorded  plays  for  many  years,  is  a 
fund  of  recondite  knowledge  of  American  Fal- 
staffs.  "My  memory  of  Falstaff,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  suggested  by  a  statement  of 
Brander  Matthews,  "goes  back  to  the  great  Fal- 
staff of  the  late  James  11.  Hackett,  a  stalwart 
and  splendid  actor,  steeped  in  Shakespearean 
tradition.  Indeed,  so  far  as  Falstaff  goes,  Mr. 
Hackett  may  be  said  to  have  created  and  estab- 
lished tradition  on  the  American  stage,  since  his 
Falstaff  differed  in  respect  of  a  certain  geniality 
an.l  polish  from  (Concluded  nn  p<>"f  188) 
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W.  H.  Crane 
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Thomas  A.  Wise 
[146] 
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From  a  camera  study  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


ANNETTE         KELLERMANN 


Who,  after  a  successful  venture  into  filmclom, 
is  now  exhibiting  her  diving  feats  in  the  mam- 
moth new  water  spectacle  at  the  Hippodrome 


(X  THE 


BUT  1 1    I.YDY 

T(  )  evi-ry  actress  her  city.  1 'rutty  I'rth 
Lydy,  prima  donna  .of  "Her  Soldier 
Boy"  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  tribe 
of  North  American  Indians.  She  is  the 
favorite  child  of  the  Sioux  of  Dakota. 
The  tribe  christened  her  Ogalalala,  which 
means  the  favorite  child  of  the  Sioux. 
The  girl's  presence  among  them  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  her  father  was  a  teacher 
on  the  Indian  reservation.  A  trader 
coming  to  the  Pine  Tree  Agency  remarked: 
"It's  a  shame  to  waste  such  a  voice  on 
these  red  devils.  Go  to  New  York.  ' 
Which  Miss  Lydy  did,  by  easy  stages,  in- 
cluding vaudeville.  Early  this  season  she 
was  raised  to  full  prima  donna  honors 
in  "The  Girl  from  Brazil.'* 
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HENRY  HARMON 

pKRSONALLY  the  antithesis  of  the  cruel 
fanatic  who  imprisons  his  niece,  and 
by  goading  of  that  fanaticism  drives  her 
and  his  sister  to  suicide,  at  the  lighthouse 
in  "  'Ception  Shoals,"  Mr.  Harmon  b;is  in 
common  with  the  character  but  one  trait. 
that  of  locale.  Both  actor  and  character 
are  of  New  England.  But  Henry  Har- 
mon's habitual  smile  curls  the  corners  of 
Job's  bitter  mouth.  Before  the  rise  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  upon  the 
unique  play  a  humorous  twinkle  has  its 
abode  in  Henry  Harmon's  eye,  though 
while  the  tragedy  of  "  'Ception  Shoals"  is 
developing  Job's  eyes  are  of  the  kind  that 
could  look  unmoved  upon  the  burning  of 
martyrs.  In  the  winter  Mr.  Harmon  is  a 
Broadway  figure,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
actors  who  is  never  out  of  an  engagement. 
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.      NORMAN   TREVOR 

npHE  stolid  English  Bobby  in  "A  Kis- 
•*•  for  Cinderella"  shares  with  Lyn 
Harding  the  honor  of  being  the  most 
seriously  regarded  London  leading  man  in 
this  country.  Yet,  Mr.  Trevor  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  product  of  London, 
but  of  Calcutta.  He  began  an  engage- 
ment in  the  comedy  drama,  "Life,*'  forty 
years  ago  in  the  East  Indian  city.  He 
might  have  remained  in  India  but  for  his 
enthusiasm  for  athletics.  Acting  has  be- 
come Mr.  Trevor's  vocation  1m t  athletics 
is  Ms  avocation.  He  is  an  all-round  ath- 
lete, the  possessor  of  several  championship 
belts.  He  has  held  the  London  athletic 
championship  for  the  hundred  yards,  the 
high  hurdles  and  the  quarter  miles.  He 
competed  in  the  Olympic  Games  in  Paris, 
representing  England.  He  is  the  only 
actor  who  ever  competed  in  the  Olympic 
Games.  He  suffered  his  first  defeat  when 
the  American  team  visited  London.  He 
lias  been  on  the  stage  thirteen  years.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Sir  George  Alexander's 
invitation,  and  in  jest,  playing  footman 
in  "John  Glayde's  Honor.'* 


CI-XMUIK   C.IDDKNS 


DESCKIRKI)  in  "Little  Lady  in  Him" 
as  a  "drunken,  dissolute  old  repro- 
bate," Mr.  Giddens  confesses  that  he  is 
a  "lawyer  who  went  wrong,"  at  least  he 
left  a  respectable  post  as  clerk  in  a 
solicitor's  office  for  the  company  of  "rogues 
and  vagabonds,"  as  the  English  statutes 
classify  actor  folk.  He  is  one  of  the 
favorite  English  visitors  to  America.  He 
has  been  coining  to  us  since  1 871  when 
he  accompanied  Charles  Wyndham  to  this 
country,  appearing  in  "Caste,"  "Hours," 
"Home,"  "Rocks  Ahead,"  and  "The 
Lancers."  Since  he  has  been  visiting 
at  intervals  of  three  to  seven  years.  He 
toured  tliis  country  with  Ellis  Jeffreys 
and  William  M.  Crane. 


BERYL  MERCER 


A  VERY  fine  actress!"  "Knows  her 
business!"  "Well  taught  !"  "A  player 
of  many  parts!"  These  are  the  exclama- 
tions one  sitting  in  the  audience  of  "The 
Lodger"  hears  while  the  frightened  littlr 
cockney  lodging  house  keeper,  "  M  rs. 
Hunting.'1  is  on  the  stage.  It  dm^n'l 
seem  the  stage  while  Beryl  Metv.  T.  M 
Mrs.  Bunting,  is  on  it.  The  shabby  sitting- 
room  seems  a  veritable  slice  of  Bloomsbury 
and  the  landlady  one  of  the  factors  of  that 
economical  habitat.  Not  quite  a  stranger 
to  New  York  is  Miss  Mercer,  for  she  was 
recently  seen  as  the  fussy  old  woman  with 
Marie  Tempest  in  "A  Lady'?  Xame." 
She  played  the  aunt  with  James  T.  Powers 
in  "Somebody's  Luggage.'1  Lena  Ashu  <  -11 
brought  her  to  this  county  as  Hemke  in 
"The  Shulamite." 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


COMEDY.  "THE  LIFE  OF  MAN." 
Drama  in  five  acts  by  Leonid  Andre- 
yeff.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Clarence  L.  Meader  and .  Fred 
Xewton  Scott.  Produced  on  Janu- 
ary 14th  with  this  cast: 

He  Arthur  E.  Hohl 

First   Old   Woman  Jean   Robb 
Second  Old  Woman         Elinor  M.  Cox 

Third  Old  Woman  Helen  Westley 
Wife  of  Man              Marjorie  Vonnegut 

Man  Joe    Ruben 

A  Doctor  T.  W.   Gibson 

A  VALE  of  woe  is  this  our  world. 
We  know  not  whence  we  come 
nor  whither  we  go.  In  fact,  we  have 
very  grave  doubts  about  both.  Mean- 
while, we  fight  like  the  deuce  against 
overwhelming  odds  and  sometimes 
forget  that  it  isn't — as  the  pote  says 
— whether  you  won  that  counts,  but 
what  kind  of  scrap  did  you  put  up? 
Which  profound  meditations  are 
inspired  by  Leonid  Andreyeff  s  "The 
Life  of  Man,"  as  presented  privately 
by  the  Washington  Square  Players. 
In  quintessential  pessimism  the  Rus- 
sian playwright  symbolizes  the  career 
of  his  hero — who,  in  spite  of  the 
author's  intent,  is  a  specific  and  not 
a  general  personage  —  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  isn't  satisfied  to  begin  even 
with  the  cradle:  he  goes  still  farther 
back,  though  not  so  far  as  Sterne 
did  in  the  case  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

Born  in  misery,  Man  lives  to  meet 
the  cruel  fate  of  all  people.  Dragged 
on  by  time,  as  the  prologue  explains, 
he  treads  inevitably  all  the  steps  of 
human  life,  upward  to  its  climax  and 
downward  to  its  end.  And  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  The  moral  of  both 
Andreyeff's  play  and  his  life  is :  Go 
out  and  die ;  or,  failing  that,  live  to 
remind  humanity  that  it  is  wretched 
and  absurd. 

Here  at  last  we  have  the  real  dill- 
pickle  of  the  drama— the  perfect  an- 
tidote to  Pollyanna! 

All  of  which  is  a  very  impertinent 
way  to  treat  so  solemn  and  impres- 
sive a  tragedy  as  ''The  Life  of  Man." 
As  the  players  at  the  Comedy  pre- 
sented it — very  beautifully  indeed — 
from  the  horrific  obstetrics  of  the 
first  episode  to  the  gloom-swathed 
death  scene,  it  was  a  production  such 
as  our  ordinary  theatres  see  about 
once  in  a  leap-year. 

Jose  Ruben,  as  Man,  surpassed 
even  his  splendid  performance  in 
"Bushido."  His  delivery  of  the  curse 


after  the  death  of  the  child  was 
memorable.  As  the  Wife  of  Man, 
Marjorie  Vonnegut  was  at  all  times 
effective  and  appealing.  The  three 
Old  Women,  who  chattered  and  gib- 
bered during  the  birth  and  death  of 
Man,  fairly  outdo  their  prototypes 
in  "Macbeth."  Helen  Westley  was 
one  of  the  hags,  and  she  also  con- 
tributed a  remarkable  bit  as  the  Old 
Servant  in  the  episode  of  Mis- 
fortune. 

Man  passes  through  love  and 
poverty  to  wealth  and  sorrow,  and 
dies  at  last,  helpless,  defiant,  cursing. 
Mercy  sits  by,  but  never  opens  her 
eyes.  The  Being  in  Grey — whom 
men  call  "He" — proclaims  what  the 
rest  is — silence.  Personally,  I  pre- 
fer M.  de  Cyrano's  end.  He  dies 
fighting,  as  you'll  remember,  and 
curses  only  what  is  false,  promising 
on  the  morrow  to  sweep  God's  door- 
sill  proudly  with  his  spotless  plume. 


SHUBERT.  "LovE  o'  MIKE." 
Comedy  with  music,  in  a  prologue 
and  two  acts.  Book  by  Thomas 
Sydney,  lyrics  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 
music  by  Jerome  Kern.  Produced  on 
January  15th  with  this  cast: 

Betty  Katherine  Rodgers 

Mrs.  Allison  Marvin        Allison  McBain 

Bif  Jackson  George   Hassell 

Leone  Leone   Morgan 

Molly  Molly    Mclntyre 

Vivian  Vivian   Wessell 

Luella  Luella  Gear 

Helen  Helen    Clarke 

Peggy  Peggy  Wood 

Bruce  Grant  Alan  Edwards 

Jack  Vaughn  George   Baldwin 

Lieutenant   Stafford  Rollin  Grimes 
Captain  Kildare        Lawrence  Grossmith 

Alonzo   Bird  Clifton  Webb 

Phil  Marvin  Quentin  Tod 

Ted  Watson  Jack  Bohn 

Mrs.  O'Rourke  Annie  Lydiate 

Mrs.   Schmaltz  Lillian   Devere 

Hilda  Hilda  Pentland 

Gloria  Gloria  Goodwin 

A  SMART  little  show  in  spots  in 
"Love  o'  Mike,"  with  several 
captivating  little  tunes — if  only  there 
were  somebody  to  sing  them.  A 
"comedy  with  music,"  it  has  both  in 
reasonable  quantities :  but  if  it 
weren't  for  the  orchestra,  you'd 
never  know  about  the  music. 

I  have  long  been  curious  as  to  the 
doings  of  Bronxville  house  parties. 
And  now  "Love  o'  Mike"  has  en- 
lightened me.  What  time  the  young 
folk  are  not  dancing  all  over  the 


shop  or  making  motions  as  if  they 
were  singing,  the  men  are  being 
jealous  of,  and  the  women  fascinated 
by,  an  English  lord  who  has  been 
invalided  from  the  trenches  and  sent 
to  America  to  buy  munitions  and 
learn  our  zoological  slang. 

For  diversion  the  house-partisans 
have  a  butler  who  was  once  a  pugil- 
ist, but  whom  the  movies  have  since 
promoted  to  be  a  burglar.  The  rest 
of  the  piece  is  all  feminine  love  and 
masculine  envy  and  unsuccessful  im- 
itations of  vocalization.  As  a  result, 
the  interesting  spots  before  men- 
tioned are  insufficiently  juxtaposed, 
and  the  yawns  outvote  the  laughs 
several  to  one. 

The  best  part  of  "Love  o'  Mike" 
is  the  first-act  climax,  whereat  the 
English  lord  is  provided  with  two 
sets  of  rescues  after  he  has  pro- 
claimed himself  the  hero  of  a  local 
fire.  The  second  set,  furnished  by 
the  burglarious  butler,  is  decidedly 
mixed  and  might  well  be  employed 
to  advertise  our  newest  taxicab  com- 
pany. 

1  Of  course,  George  Hassell,  cham- 
pion back-hair  wiggler  of  the  world, 
is  very  funny  as  the  movie  fiend. 
Lawrence  Grossmith,  with  fewer  op- 
portunities than  "Nobody  Home" 
supplied,  makes  the  Englishman 
amusing  and  lovable.  Noteworthy 
among  the  pretty  girls  who  left  their 
voices  at  home  are  Peggy  Wood  and 
Vivian  Wessell. 

The  whistling  pest  will  be  at  work 
for  many  a  day  on  the  songs  they 
tried  to  sing.  Much  lively  dancing 
is  supplied  chiefly  by  Clifton  Webb 
and  Quentin  Tod  and  their  partners 
and  Gloria  Goodwin.  Also  present 
is  Molly  Mclntyre,  whose  gooey 
talk,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  mostly 
choked  off  after  the  prologue. 

And  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  whisper 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashtabula— 
"Love  o'  Mike"  revealed  Diamond 
Jim  Brady  turned  jecoiirf-nighter ! 


GARDEN.  EAST-WEST  PLAYKRS. 
Four  one-act  plays.  Presented  on 
January  18th  with  the  following 
players : 

Regina  Sadokerski,  Mark  Hoffman, 
Henry  B.  Forbes,  Max  Lieberman, 
Ben  Axelrod,  Gustav  Blum,  Ethel 
Tilzer,  Bertha  Finkelstein,  Anna 
Kramer,  Joseph  Turpin,  Florence 
Clark,  Abraham  Brill,  Diantha  Patti- 
son,  Jean  Fuller,  Charles  Schwall 


LIKE  the  little  girl  who  had  the 
little  curl  right  in  the  middle 
of  her  forehead,  the  East-West 
Players,  so  long  as  they  stick  to  their 
program  of  presenting  in  English 
short  plays  from  the  Yiddish,  are 
very,  very  good ;  but  when  they  de- 
part from  that  preordained  policy 
and  attempt  the  bizarre  and  the 
satirical  a  la  Washington  Square, 
they  are  horrid. 

The  Yiddish  drama,  as  the  Bowery 
has  often  seen  it,  comprises  numer- 
ous pieces  marked  by  a  quaint  and 
appealing  blend  of  humor  and  pathos 
that  clearly  touches  the  common 
heart  at  which  it  is  aimed.  Of  such 
is  Perez  Hirschbein's  comedy  of 
Jewish  life,  "The  Stranger."  The 
protagonist,  like  another  Third- 
Floor  Back — only  here  suggesting 
the  Prophet  Elijah — pauses  amid  the 
lowly,  and  presently  passes  on.  He 
leaves  behind  him  an  unemptiable 
wine  bottle  and  a  knapsack  full  of 
gold.  The  treasure  turns  the  head 
of  the  father  of  the  humble  house- 
hold. In  his  avarice  he  empties  the 
cask  in  which  he  had  sought  to  con- 
serve the  miraculous  wine.  Then  the 
gold  becomes  a  mere  heap  of  cinders. 

The  powerful  symbolism  of  the 
wine  of  life  lends  depth  and  back- 
ground to  an  otherwise  photographic 
bit  of  realism.  "Night,"  the  other 
playlet  from  the  Yiddish,  is  alle- 
gorical. It  depicts  a  convulsive  re- 
crudescence of  ideals  on  the  part  of 
some  "lost  souls  of  the  street."  With 
the  return  of  daylight,  however,  the 
ideal  society,  which  The  Thief  sought 
to  found,  falls  to  pieces. 

The  other  two  pieces,  "Paul  and 
Virginia,"  and  a  sketch  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  served  merely  to 
lengthen  the  evening  inordinately. 

Acting  honors  go  to  Gustav  Blum, 
who  appears  in  three  of  the  sketches, 
one  of  which  he  helped  to  write.  He 
is  particularly  effective  as  The  Thief 
in  "Night,"  as  is  Regina  Sadokerski, 
whose  portrayal  of  The  Outcast  con- 
tributes much  to  the  emotional  ten- 
sion of  the  playlet. 

The  East-West  Players  are  deci- 
dedly worth  while,  and  their  value 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  they 
stick  to  their  Yiddish. 


REPUBLIC.  DRAMA  LEAGUE 
MATINEE.  Presented  on  January 
22nd. 

THE  New  York  centre  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America  in 
the  two  matinees  which  it  recently 
gave  at  the  Republic  Theatre  con- 
tributed a  real  novelty  to  theatrical 
history. 

Its  presentation  of  seven  excerpts 
from  the  native  drama  showing  its 


progress  from  Royall  Tyler's  "Con- 
trast," produced  in  1787,  to  "The 
Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes,"  by  Clyde 
Fitch,  demonstrated  the  wonderful 
technical  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  dramatic  construction. 

Each  scene  was  produced  as  near 
to  the  fashion  of  its  time,  as  handed 
down  tradition  made  possible,  but 
surely  there  are  actors  extant  who 
could  have  shown  the  management 
how  it  was  that  Frank  Mayo  made 
Davy  Crockett  so  poetically  effective 
for  over  a  score  of  years.  For  want 
of  proper  treatment  Murdock's  idyll, 
a  centennial  contribution,  displayed 
a  crudity  not  inherently  possessed. 

The  gem  of  the  afternoon  was  an 
act  from  Anna  Cora  Mowatt's 
"Fashion,"  presented  with  all  the 
artificial  theatricalities  of  the  early 
'50's.  Mary  Shaw,  Edwin  Nicander 
and  Aimee  Dalmores  were  admirably 
comic  in  this  bit. 

Tim  Murphy,  by  his  neat  and  deft 
work  in  "A  Texas  Steer,"  demon- 
strated that  Charles  Hoyt's  humor 
was  not  entirely  ephemeral,  and  in 
the  scene  from  "Shore  Acres,"  James 
Lackaye  and  Erville  Alderson  showed 
how  trenchant  a  pen  James  A. 
Herne  possessed  when  it  came  to  the 
revelation  of  human  feelings  and 
motives. 

"The  Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes" 
is  not  quite  Fitch  at  his  best,  but  for 
all  that  it  is  a  searching  and  illumina- 
tive analysis  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  a  jealous  nature.  Good 
acting  by  Margaret  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  Sherman  was  contributed. 

The  second  item  was  from 
"Andre,"  the  first  serious  play  ever 
written  by  an  American,  William 
Dunlap,  the  historian.  It  was  a  pic- 
turesque and  touching  rendering 
which  Henry  Stanford  gave  of  the 
title  role. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "OVER- 
RULED." Play  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
Produced  on  February  2nd  with  this 
cast: 

Mrs.    Juno  Gertrude    Kingston 

Mr.    Juno  Colin    Campbell 

Mrs.    Lunn  Mary    Lawton 

Mr.   Lunn  Walter   Ringham 

WHEN  George  Bernard  Shaw 
got  through  writing  "Getting 
Married"  he  found  that  he  had  some 
material  left  over  that  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  squeeze  into  that  amusing — 
in  spots — kaffeeklatch.  Being  an 
economical  person,  he  labelled  the 
excess  "Overruled"  and  called  it  a 
one-act  play. 

Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  put  it  on 
recently  to  piece  out  her  bill  which 
includes  "The  Queen's  Enemies"  and 
"Great  Catherine."  Previously  she 


had  tried  "The  Inca  of  Perusalem" 
and  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Hus- 
band." "Overruled"  is  decidedly  the 
worst  of  the  three. 

Two  married  couples  mix  up  in  a 
philandering  quartette  and  express 
once  more  G.  B.  S's  indignation  that 
modern  folk  insist  on  being  immoral 
so  conventionally.  Regularity  even 
in  sin  is  abhorrent  from  the  Shavian 
viewpoint. 

That's  all  there  is  to  twenty  min- 
utes of  dull  chatter.  And  when  a 
play  is  nothing  but  lines,  it  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  idea  for  the  actors  to  learn 
them — which  Miss  Kingston's  com- 
pany didn't  all  do.  She  was  one  of 
the  wives,  and  Mary  Lawton  the 
other,  and  more  interesting  one. 
Colin  Campbell,  as  the  brief  husband 
of  an  extensive  wife,  was  effectively 
vehement  in  his  English  respectabil- 
ity. Walter  Ringham  seemed  a 
second  edition  of  Charles  Dalton. 

I'm  afraid  Miss  Kingston  will 
have  to  try,  try  again. 


MOROSCO.  "CANARY  COTTAGE." 
Musical  farce  in  two  acts.  Book  by 
Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris ; 
music  and  lyrics  by  Earl  Carroll. 
Produced  on  February  5th  with  this 
cast: 


Michael  O'Finnegan 

San  Asbestos  Hicks 

Mrs.    Hugg 

Pauline   Hugg 

Jerry  Summerfield 

Betty  Fair 

Billy  Moss 

Nip  and  Tuck 

Blanche   Moss 

Mitzie 

Mabel 

Hal 

Ostrich 

Maid  to  the  Cook 


Carl  McCullough 

Hugh  Cameron 

Grace    Ellsworth 

Reine    Davies 

Charles  Ruggles 

Dorothy  Webb 

Herbert  Corthell 

Ergotti    Liliputians 

Trixie    Friganza 

Hazel    Purdy 

Virginia    Tavares 

Louis  Natheaux 

Elsie    Gordon 

Olga  Marwig 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  the 
three  funniest  things  in  the 
world  are  polygamy,  delirium  tre- 
mens,  and  adipose  tissue.  Mr.  Oliver 
Morosco,  desiring  to  open  his  charm- 
ing New  York  theatre  with  a  refined 
and  edifying,  but  at  the  same  time 
money-making  entertainment,  natu- 
rally chose  equal  parts  of  each  of 
these  sure-fire  ingredients  for  the 
musical  comedy  he  and  Elmer  Har- 
ris, with  the  connivance  of  Earl 
Carroll,  concocted  under  the  title  of 
"Canary  Cottage." 

The  cottage  itself  is  a  sort  of  up- 
stairs and  down  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  devotees  of  Venus  and 
Bacchus  love  to  congregate.  Among 
them  is  Herbert  Corthell,  who  in  a 
fit  of  temporary  aberration  has  mar- 
ried Trixie  Friganza  and  is  industri- 
ously trying  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion. He  succeeds,  however,  only  in 
accumulating  a  cortege  of  imaginary 
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pink  elephants,  dancing  ostriches,  and 
acrobatic  imps. 

While  he  is  pursuing  consolation 
in  the  form  of  Dorothy  Webb,  Trixie 
abruptly  arrives,  Vernon  Castles  with 
the  kitchen  utensils  on  a  cook- 
stove,  and  vampires  unsuccessfully 
with  Charles  Ruggles.  Charles, 
meanwhile,  has  taught  Herbert  how 
to  be  a  cave-man,  demonstrating  upon 
the  person  of  Reine  Davies.  And  so 
ultimately  Trixie,  who  by  this  time 
has  squashed  nearly  every  member 
of  the  cast,  receives  the  manhandling 
she  so  richly  deserves  and  returns 
complacently  to  Herbert's  menagerie 

Of  course,  there  is  also  futurist 
scenery,  and  the  entire  assemblage 
-frequently  bursts  into  rather  com- 
monplace song.  Eventually,  too, 
players  and  playgoers  indulge  in  an 
orange  battle.  The  oranges  are  only 
cotton,  but  some  day  somebody  is 
going  to  slip  in  a  half-brick  and  ex- 
terminate the  male  section  of  the 
chorus. 

Mr.  Corthell  and  Miss  Friganza 
furnish  most  of  the  Fatty  Arbuckle 
and  Marie  Dressier  comedy  in  over- 
flowing measure.  Miss  Davies  en- 
dures her  mauling  in  a  manner  that 
demonstrates  she  is  cyclone-proof. 
Miss  Webb  is  effective,  but  affected. 
Hugh  Cameron  does  his  familiar 
stupidity  bit.  And  there  is  interest- 
ing dancing  by  Miss  Elsie  Gordon 
and  Melissa  Ten  Eyck. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  why 
is  a  chorus  man,  anyway? 


MANHATTAN.  "THE  WANDER- 
ER." Play  in  three  acts  by  Maurice 
V.  Samuels.  Founded  on  Wilhelm 
Schmidtbonn's  "D  e  r  Verlorene 
Sohn."  Produced  on  February  1st 
with  this  cast : 


Nissah 

Helah 

Naomi 

Jether 

Gaal 

Jesse 

Huldah 

Tola 

Ahab 

Tisha 

Nadina 

Sadyk 

Haggai 

Merbel 

Parsodias 

Hadramut 

Manasseh 

Aro 

Pharis 

The    Prophet 


Clara  Blandick 

Ernest  Cove 

Janet  Dunbar 

William  Elliott 

Charles  Dalton 

James   O'Neill 

Nance  O'Neil 

William  H.  Thompson 

Macey  Harlam 

Florence  Reed 

Beverly    Sitgreaves 

Sidney   Herbert 

Frederick    Lewis 

Edward   Martyn 

Sydney   Mather 

Lawson   Butt 

Frederick   Burton 

Sofia  Karty 

Lionel  Braham 

Pedro    De    Cordoba 


THE  greatest  of  all  story  books, 
because  so  human  and  without 
literary  artifice,  is  the  Bible,  with  its 
Ruths  and  Rebeccas,  David  and 
Jonathan,  Absalom,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  a  succession  of  histories  of 
the  heart — the  world  has  never  tired 


of  their   recital   in   many   forms. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  is 
in  vogue  always.  What  is  "Turn  to 
the  Right"  but  the  Prodigal  Son? 

William  Elliott,  F.  Ray  Comstock 
and  Morris  Gest,  in  producing  the 
Biblical  play  by  Maurice  V.  Samuels, 
founded  on  Schmidtbonn's  original, 
have  done  something  with  big, 
smashing  effects  worthy  of  the  story. 
On  the  side  of  picturesqueness 
there  is  nothing  lacking.  With  Ben 
Teal,  one  of  our  most  notable  stage- 
managers,  we  have  everything  in  it 
but  a  visualizatian  of  the  fatted  calf 
and  the  baked  meats. 

Naturally,  in  a  story  so  familiar, 
there  must  be  an  absence  of  theat- 
rical device,  and  dramatic  forceful 
ness  must  be  sought  in  picturesque- 
ness  and  in  the  power  of  the  actors 
to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  characters. 

This  is  provided  for  by  getting  to- 
gether a  cast  that  is  altogether  re- 
markable. One  of  the  smallest  parts, 
that  of  the  burly  sea  captain,  who 
robs  the  prodigal  of  the  girl  with 
whom  he  has  become  infatuated,  has 
the  most  telling  bit,  theatrically 
speaking,  in  the  play.  It  is  capitally 
done  by  Lionel  Braham  with  the  full 
effect  of  the  ferocious  passion  of  a 
rich  man  who  lets  nothing  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  amorous  desires. 

The  first  and  third  acts  are  easily 
the  best  because  the  most  human. 
The  second  act,  laid  in  the  house  of 
the  courtesan,  Nadina,  with  its  hectic 
emotions,  and  endless  orgies,  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  story,  but  there 
is  too  much  of  it.  One  ends  by  be- 
coming nauseated  by  the  senuality 
of  it  all.  The  dances  are  too  long 
and  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

But  the  acting  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Think  of  Nance  O'Neil  as 
the  Mother  of  the  Prodigal!  James 
O'Neill  as  the  Father!  The  delight 
we  have  in  their  professional  train- 
ing and  efficiency  is  alone  enough  to 
justify  spending  an  evening  of  our 
lives  witnessing  "The  Wanderer." 

Then  we  have  Clara  Blandick  in 
the  little  part  of  a  handmaiden ;  Will- 
ian  H.  Thompson,  as  the  evil  genius 
of  the  Prodigal,  his  friend,  a  small 
part;  Beverly  Sitgreaves  is  the  crafty 
and  sordid  keeper  of  lodgings  where 
the  prodigal  spends  his  patrimony  in 
vice  and  folly;  and  in  a  way  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  cast 
Florence  Reed,  as  the  siren.  Charles 
Dalton  is  the  Elder  Brother. 

There  are  other  names  of  less  dis- 
tinction but  of  merit,  such  as  Pedro 
De  Cordoba,  Macey  Harlam,  Janet 
Dunbar. 

William    Elliott    was    sympathetic 


but  lacked  poise  as  the  Prodigal  Son. 
The  realistic  and  spectacular  na- 
ture of  the  play  was  manifest  at  the 
rise  of  the  curtain,  a  scene  near 
Hebron  encompassed  by  mountains 
with  their  grim  rocks.  Down  a  de- 
file comes  presently  a  flock  of  sheep, 
the  shepherd  bearing  a  stricken  lamb 
in  his  arms.  Altogether  the  pro- 
duction is  notable  in  the  same  way 
that  distinguished  "Joseph  and  His 
Brethren,"  "Ben  Hur"  and  similar 
plays. 


CASINO.  "YOU'RE  IN  LOVE."  Mu- 
sical comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Otto  Hauerbach  and  Ed- 
ward Clark ;  music  by  Rudolph 
Friml.  Produced  on  February  6th 
with  this  cast: 

Judge   Brewster  Jack   RafTael 

Lacey  Hart  Laurance  Wheat 

Dorothy  May  Thompson 

Mrs.  Payton  Florine  Arnold 

Georgiana  Marie  Flynn 

Hobby  Douglas  Harry  Clarke 

Mr.  Wix  Al  Roberts 

Captain  Albert  Pellaton 
Passengers — Barbara   Valdini,    M. 

Cunningham,    Hazel    Clements 
Sailors. C.  Balfour  Lloyd,  Gilbert  Wells 

Deck   Steward  George  Pierpont 

Stewardess  Virginia  Wynn 

MUSICAL  comedy  nowadays  has 
a  new  terror — coquetry  with 
the  audience.  At  times  we  are  pelted 
with  flowers  by  pulchritudinous  ranks 
of  chorus  girls.  But  never  before 
has  such  an  arch  trick  been  played 
as  on  that  first  night  of  "You're  in 
Love." 

Marie  Flynn,  who,  as  Georgiana, 
has  the  largest  of  all  the  transactions 
in  Love  in  hand,  walks  in  her  sleep 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  and  mount- 
ing a  boom  from  one  of  the  masts, 
as  the  boom  swings,  is  presently  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience.  A  quick 
jump  from  an  enterprising  spectator 
below  enables  the  daring  one  to  wrest 
a  loose  slipper  from  the  actress'  foot. 

This  sprightly  incident  happened 
in  Boston  and  unless  the  boom  is 
raised  higher  it  may  become  a  game 
here,  but  I  hope  not.  Otherwise  the 
piece  is  one  of  the  few  pleasing 
things  of  the  sort  of  the  season.  It 
has  plot  enough ;  it  is  easy  to  make 
a  plot  of  youth  in  love,  with  the  old 
folks  watching  in  vain,  and  obstacles 
vanishing  before  youth's  desire.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  fun-making  and  the 
love-making  is  clever  and  uncon- 
ventional. The  dances  and  the  songs 
have  a  certain  newness  about  them 
too. 

The  comicalities  that  are  intro- 
duced have  a  bearing  in  that  one 
never  knows  what  they  are  going  to 
do  next  or  when  they  are  going  to 
do  it.  I  might  he  considered  too 
frank  if  I  deplored  the  enormous  en- 
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thusiasm  aroused  by  two  eccentric 
dancers,  certainly  not  dancing  for 
the  development  of  any  other  action 
than  their  own,  but  it  was  a  real 
diversion. 

Sometimes  these  episodes  serve  to 
get  us  away  from  a  tedious  play,  but 
that  was  not  needed  in  this  case,  for 
"You're  in  Love"  is  entertaining. 

Its  songs  ?  Why  enumerate  them  ? 
The  music  and  songs  are  catchy,  and 
some  of  the  movements  are  new  in 
business,  such  as  the  chorus,  after 
a  song  unwinding  from  the  wings  as 
a  scroll,  facing  the  audience  and 
making  it  happy  with  multitudinous 
grace. 

Then  there  is  Laurence  Wheat, 
of  whom  we  may  say,  with  the  hope 
of  not  being  too  obvious,  that  he  is 
a  staple  commodity  of  the  stage. 
Florine  Arnold,  professional  from 
tip  to  toe,  is  delightful,  and  Al 
Roberts,  the  lugubrious  missionary, 
is  amusing  in  a  comic  legitimate  way. 
May  Thompson  has  charm.  A  whirl- 
wind dance  by  Cunningham  and 
Hazel  Clements,  little  Hazel  being 
a  zephyr  gone  mad,  daintiness 
seized  with  a  passion  for  the  dance, 
aroused  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 


REPUBLIC.  "LILAC  TIME."  Play 
in  three  acts  by  Jane  Cowl  and  Jane 
Murfin.  Produced  on  February  6th 
with  this  cast: 

McCane  Charles  Esdale 

Major  Halloway  Henry  Stephenson 
Lieut.  Philip  Blythe  Orme  Caldara 
Jeannine  Jane  Cowl 

Capt.    Standing  Lawrence   Grant 

Lieut.  George  Smylie  W.  Mayne  Lynton 
Captain  Paget  Felix  Krembs 

Cure  of  the  Village  Emile  Detramont 
Captain  Watlinge  Cecil  Owen 

Hawkins  Henry   Crocker 

Jacques   Riffard  Guilliame   Deux 

Madame  Riffard  Louise  Coleman 

Simpson  Charles   Hampden 

Madame  Berthelot  Michelette  Burani 
Julien  Cecil  Yapp 

Harris  Harry  Hanlon 

/GEORGE  M.  COHAN  may  do 

vJ  what  he  pleases  with  the  stars 
and  stripes ;  Jane  Cowl  has  made  up 
her  mind  to  wave  the  tricolor  for 
all  it's  worth  in  the  theatre — which 
in  these  days  is  not  a  little.  That's 
what  she  chiefly  does — besides  look- 
ing pretty  and  being  often  amusing 
— in  "Lilac  Time,"  both  as  co-author 
and  as  star.  Jane  Murfin  is  the 
other  playwright,  and  I  hope  the 
Selwyns  will  pardon  me  for  remark- 
ing that  they  have  drawn  to  a  pair 
of  Janes  and  filled. 

At  the  same  time,  if  anybody  has 
an  unused  plot  lying  around  loose, 
will  he  please  turn  it  over  to  these 
ladies  so  that  they  can  insert  it  in 
"Lilac  Time"?  It  already  has  its 
share  of  pleasant  comedy,  what  with 
British  officers  teaching  English 


songs  to  a  French  maiden,  while  their 
Tommies  make  merry  to  forget  the 
trenches. 

They  are  a  lucky  lot  to  be  quar- 
tered in  Jeannine's  neighborhood 
somewhere  in  France.  One  of  them 
wins  both  her  love  and  a  decoration 
for  bravery,  but  he  has  to  go  away 
before  the  wedding  and  die  for  his 
king. 

If  "Vive  la  France!"  means  any- 
thing in  your  young  life,  you  will  not 
lack  for  emotions  as  you  watch  these 
people  lay  their  lives  and  their, happi- 
ness  on  the  altar  of  country.  But 
it  is  the  patriotic,  rather  than  the 
dramatic,  that  supplies  the  sentiment. 
The  play  itself  offers  little  besides 
its  pleasant  but  conventional  comedy 
and  romance.  When  the  sole 
"heavy"  arrived  I  began  to  have 
hopes  of  a  story,  but  he  served  little 
purpose  and  was  soon  dropped. 

So  it  is  a  thin  little  play  altogether 
theatrical,  arbitrary  and  amateurish 
in  construction.  Nevertheless,  it 
gives  Miss  Cowl  a  chance  to  do  the 
best  acting  of  her  career  as  the 
brave  peasant  girl  with  the  spirit  of 
a  modern  Joan.  And  if  you  have 
tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  when 
you  see  her  lover  march  away,  and 
later  witness  his  failure  to  return. 

Excellent  acting  is  contributed  by 
the  group  of  officers,  particularly 
Henry  Stephenson,  Orme  Caldara, 
and  W.  Mayne  Lynton.  Cecil  Yapp 
does  one  of  his  skilful  characteriza- 
tions as  a  veteran  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  And  Louise  Coleman 
deserves  mention  for  a  telling  bit  of 
pathos  in  the  last  act. 


BOOTH.  "A  SUCCESSFUL  CALAM- 
ITY." Play  in  two  acts  by  Clare 
Kummer.  Produced  on  February 
5th  with  this  cast : 


Henry  Wilton 
Emmie 
Eddie 
Marguerite 


William  Gillette 

Estelle  Winwood 

Richard  Barbee 

Ruth  Findlay 


George  Struthers  Richard  Sterling 

Clarence  Rivers  Roland  Young 

Julie  Partington  Katherine  Alexander 

Conners  William  Devereux 

Pietro  Rafaelo  Manart  Kippen 

Dr.   Broodie  Claus   Bogel 

John  Belden  Charles  Lane 

Albertine  Mile.  Marcelle 

PLACE  AUX  DAMES ! 
Personally    I    wish    to    thank 
Mrs.  Clare  Kummer  for  the  delight- 
ful  evening  she  gave  me   the   other 
night  at  the  Booth. 

Her  new  play,  "A  Successful  Ca- 
lamity," is  a  veritable  delight  to  the 
ear.  Its  dialogue  is  Shavian  like  in 
its  insistent  sparkle.  It  is  one  suc- 
cession of  epigrammatic  crackles  and 
really  funny  jeux  d'csprit. 

What  matters  it  if  the  melodra- 
matic introduction  seems  a  trifle  out 


of  place  if  seriously  considered?  The 
whole  effect  is  so  spirited  and  enter- 
taining that  only  the  captions  will 
cavil. 

A  hard-working  business  man,  with 
grown-up  children,  and  married  to 
a  young  second  wife,  longs  for  a 
quiet  evening  at  home.  The  children 
are  always  out,  the  wife  is  satisfied 
only  with  the  society's  ceaseless 
rounds.  To  accomplish  his  end  he 
gives  it  out  that  he  is  ruined. 

Nothing  very  new,  perhaps,  but 
treated  with  such  a  freshness  of  ob- 
servation and  punctuated  with  such 
delightful  wit  that  when  compared 
with  the  average  output  of  the  sea- 
son it  shines  forth  like  a  priceless 
gem. 

Arthur  Hopkins  staged  it  finely, 
too,  while  Robert  Edmond  Jones, 
who  supplied  the  two  sets,  shows 
himself  to  be  an  artist  in  his  line. 

Wm.  Gillette,  as  "the  general  pro- 
vider" who  discovers  that  his  chil- 
dren are  not  selfish  at  heart  and  that 
his  wife  has  the  real  stuff  in  her  in 
his  quiet  dry  angular  way,  is  splen- 
didly telling.  Estelle  Winwood 
could  not  be  improved  upon  as  the 
wife,  while  the  children  are  acted 
with  distinctive  skill  and  humor  by 
Richard  Barbee  and  Ruth  Findlay. 
Varying  characters  drawn  with 
clever  adroitness  are  vividly  person- 
ated by  Richard  Sterling,  Roland 
Young,  Katherine  Alexander,  Man- 
art  Kippen  and  Charles  Lane. 


LYCEUM.  "THE  GREAT  DIVIDE." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  William 
Vaughn  Moody.  Revived  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th  with  this  cast : 

Stephen   Ghent  Henry   Miller 

Philip    Jordan  Byron    Beasley 
Winthrop    Newbury        Charles  Gotthold 

Dr.    Newbury  James    Galloway 

Lon  Anderson  Harry  E.  McKee 

Dutch  Arnold  Wilbur 

Pedro  Leon  Robert 

Burt  Williams  James   Hagan 

An   Architect  Gordon   Morris 
A  Contractor            Robert  B.  Kegerrell 

A  Boy  John  Lockett 
Mrs.  Jordan            Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen 

Pollie    Jordan  Alice    Lindahl 

Ruth  Jordan  Gladys  Hanson 

TEN  years  ago  on  its  original 
production  "The  Great  Divide" 
was  hailed  as  the  great  American 
play.  Its  revival  after  a  decade  at 
the  Lyceum  demonstrates  that  it  is 
still  a  play  big  in  idea,  workman- 
like in  construction,  arid  able  in 
literary  expression. 

It  is  immensely  superior  to  any  of 
the  pieces  of  its  period  and  measures 
well  up  to  the  present  advanced  de- 
mands of  perfected  stage  craft. 

But  do  not  let  our  enthusiasm  en- 
tirely run  away  with  our  judgment. 
(Concluded  on  page  192) 
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DOROTHY  WEBB,  CHARLES  RUGGLES  AND  CHORUS  IN     CANARY  COTTAGE      WHICH  OPENED  THE  NEW  MOROSCO 


A  MOVE  ON  THE  MOVIES   — THE  PROLOGUE  OF      JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN      AT  THE  CRITERION 

SCENES   IN   TWO   NEW   BROADWAY   PRODUCTIONS 


T  TO  GET  YOUR  PLAY  PRODUCED 


<By   CHARLTON    ANDREWS 


EVERY  once  in  a  while  some  bank  president 
or  janitor,  or  college  professor,  or  street- 
car conductor,  or  dramatic  critic,  or  some- 
thing.comes  to  me,  with  eagerness  and  trepida- 
tion illumining  his  upturned  countenance,  and 
asks:  "How  can  I  get  my  play  produced?" 

I'.v  dint  of  replying  invariably  and  throughout 
:i  period  bf  years,  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea!" 
or_bcfore  that  phrase  had  gone  hopelessly  out 
of  fashion— "Search  me!"  I  eventually  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  curiosity  as  to  just  how  one 
should  go  about  getting  his  play  produced  that  I 
decided  to  investigate  for  myself.  I  began  read- 
ing how  the  successful  had  gone  about  it,  and  I 
learned,  to  my  astonishment,  that  every  separate 
one  of  them  had  a  little  way  all  his  own  of  land- 
ing the  child  of  his  brain— or,  at.  least,  of  his 
pen — upon  the  stage. 

One  had  sat  at  a  producer's  feet  while  he  was 
getting  shaved— I  mean  the  producer— and  had 
so  alluringly  declaimed  Act  I  of  "Polly's  Perilous 
Proclivities"  that  the  manager  had  risen  up, 
half-lathered,  to  observe  feverishly:  "I  take  the 
play.  Here's  five  hundred  advance  royalty." 
Another  had  slipped  into  a  theatre  magnate's 
limousine  and  had  captivated  him  on  the  way 
home  to  dinner.  A  third  had  bribed  the  janitor 
of  the  office  building  to  wreck  the  lift  motor 
while  playwright  and  producer  were  held  between 
floors  nine  and  ten  for  an  hour  and  a  half— just 
the  time  required  for  a  rapid  but  effective  read- 
ing of  the  play.  And  so  on. 

As  a  consistent  inductive  reasoner  I  naturally 
realized  that,  so  far  as  arriving  at  any  general 
principle  of  play-placing  was  concerned,  this 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  those  who  had  al- 
ready gone  and  done  it  was  utterly  futile.  More- 
over, there  was  an  odor  of  press-agentry  about 
the  whole  business— the  yarns  were  all  too  inter- 
esting to  be  true.  So  I  decided  to  seek  informa- 
tion on  this  not-to-be  exaggerated  subject  from 
playwrights— or  rather  near-playwrights— who  as 
yet  had  no  incentive  to  be  fantastical,  as 
Macbeth  would  call  it. 


THE  first  disciple  of  Melpomene  whom  I  ap- 
proached related  a  story  more  tragic  than 
anything  that  had  ever  dropped  from  the  point 
of  his  fertile  pen.  He  was  a  school-teacher 
from  the  Far  West  who,  not  content  with  the 
seventy-five  dollars  a  month  or  whatever  it  is 
that  they  hand  you  in  lieu  of  salary  when  you 
teach  school  out  there,  naturally  decided  to  be- 
come affluent  by  devoting  a  few  hours  to  the 
dramatic  art. 

He  took  two  weeks  off  one  summer  and  wrote 
a  couple  of  plays — that  being,  as  he  understood 
it  (and,  to  be  frank,  as  I  understand  it)  the 
usual  time  allotment.  You  will  understand  that 
I  judge  this  matter  solely  by  the  plays  I  see.  At 
all  events  Schoolteacher  Squibbins,  having  created 
his  two  dramas  and  found  them  good,  asked 
himself  the  momentous  question,  "How  shall  I 
get  'em  produced?" 

It  appears  in  no  wise  amazing  that  he  should 
promptly  bethink  him  of  a  then  leading  manager 
whom  we  shall  nominate  G.  X.  Somebody  in  G. 
X.'s  office  presently  receipted  for  Mr.  Squibbins' 
comedy,  "His  Everyday  Wife"  and  promised  it 
an  immediate  consideration.  Squibbins  left  rosier 
day  dreams  for  rosier  night  ones,  in  the  mean- 
while wielding  the  ferule  blithesomely  because 
of  the  feeling  that  it  was  for  the  last  time. 


"Children,"  he  would  observe  cryptically,  paus- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  pyrotechnics  of 
shooting  young  ideas  (not  to  mention  chalk  and 
paper  wads) — "Children,  the  day  will  come  when 
you  will  be  proud  to  boast  that  Hezekiah  Squib- 
bins was  once  your  teacher !" 


BUT  alas!  Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud?  Time  wore  on,  and  proportion- 
ately the  rosiness  of  the  Squibbins'  dreams  wore 
off.  Water  ran  under  bridges  and  all  that,  in 
fact,  for  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  office  boy  or  somebody  at  G.  X.'s  wrote  in 
reply  to  the  playwright's  third  inquiry,  "Sorry, 
but — unavailable." 

"But  what  about  your  second  piece,  'The  Shoe 
Drummer's  Revenge'?"  interpolated  I  at  this 
point  in  the  recital,  hoping  thereby  to  avert  a 
threatening  break-down  on  the  part  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ichabod  Crane. 

"Ah,  that  was  the  tragedy,"  he  sorrowfully  re- 
plied, referring  compactly  to  both  the  piece  and 
its  adventures.  And  he  went  on  to  explain  how 
Manager  One  returned  it,  saying  he  hadn't  time 
to  read  it;  and  how  Manager  Two — one  Samuel 
Frillington — had  sent  back  the  manuscript  with  a 
brief  note  in  which  he  averred  that  it  would  be 
wasting  time  to  read  a  play  in  which  there  were 
only  five  characters. 

"And  that,"  continued  Squibbins,  with  a  gleam 
of  malevolence  in  his  watery  blue  eye — in  both 
of  them,  in  fact — "was  at  a  time  when  The 
Easiest  Way'  was  turning  'em  away  with  five 
characters,  and  'The  Concert'  was  getting  ready 
to  do  it  with  four." 

The  long  and  short  and  middling  of  it  \\.is 
that  Mr.  Squibbins — who  refuses  to  let  me  speak 
of  him  as  "Professor" — grown  cautious  through 
experience,  next  obtained  from  yet  another  pro- 
ducer, who  was  also  an  actor,  a  promise  to  read 
both  plays.  They  were  neatly  tied  up  with  a 
piece  of  green  baby  ribbon  and  duly  forwarded, 
charges  paid.  The  actor-manager  got  them  back 
to  Squibbins  in  just  ten  days  with  the  following 
note,  which  I  myself  have  read  in  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Gwyllum  Haversack's  own  mysterious  and 
wonderful  handwriting : 

"I  have  read  your  plays  and  think  they  are 
bright,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  Miss  Von  Spinkdoodle"  (of  course, 
you  know  I  mustn't  give  her  real  name),  "the 
play  broker,  as  she  would,  most  likely,  be  able 
to  place  them  with  somebody  who  was  looking 
for  that  kind  of  play.  If  you  write  anything  of 
a  more  serious  nature,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it,  as  neither 
of  these  plays  is  the  type  of  play  that  I  wish  to 
produce  at  the  present  time." 


WELL,  it  turned  out  that  what  Haversack 
was  really  seeking  was  either  Shakespeare 
or  Shaw.  And,  as  Squibbins  was  neither  of 
these,  but  rather — er — sort  of  half-way  between, 
as  it  were,  his  plays  were  inevitably  unsuited  to 
Gwyllum. 

Mr.  Squibbins  received  this  note  with  mixed 
emotions.  He  was  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
distinguished  actor-manager  had  pronounced 
"The  Shoe  Drummer's  Revenge"  "bright."  "His 
Everyday  Wife"  was  excessively  bright,  as  any- 
one might  readily  guess  from  the  title.  But  "The 
Shoe  Drummer"  was  tragedy — frank  and  realistic 


and  almost  brutal  tragedy — so  Squibbins  earnestly 
assured  me.  What  could  he  gather,  queried  he 
plaintively,  but  that  Mr.  Haversack  had  read  only 
one  of  the  plays,  and  that  one  "His  Everyday 
Wife"?  What,  indeed!  Unless  you  add  the 
suggestion  that  Squibbins  had  better  sent  one 
play  at  a  time. 

At  all  events,  something  was  bright.  Squibbins 
instantly  forwarded  the  manuscripts  to  Miss  Von 
Spinkdoodle.  (I  really  wish  I  had  chosen  a 
more  ingratiating  name  for  her.  But  never 
mind;  you'll  get  used  to  it.)  Miss  Von  Spink- 
doodle required  only  ten  weeks  in  which  to  read 
the  plays.  Then  she  dictated  a  letter  to  her 
stenographer  and  the  stenographer  typed  it  and 
put  it  into  a  marvellous  kind  of  copy-press  that 
smeared  the  ink  all  over  the  paper,  and  then 
mailed  it  to  Mr.  Squibbins.  (I  have  been  allowed 
to  -see  the  letter.) 

By  dint  of  perseverance  Mr.  Squibbins 
deciphered  the  following : 

"I  have  read  'The  Shoe  Drummer's  Revenge' 
with  the  utmost  interest.  It  shows  remarkable 
dramatic  gifts  and  a  certain  quality  of  lifelike 
characterization,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  of  the 
story  for  general  purposes.  The  end  seems  to 
me  unnecessarily  morbid,  for  surely  Grace 
ought  to  forgive  her  husband  if  she  wants  to  be 
forgiven."  (What  could  be  fairer?  thought  I.) 
"With  this  point  reworked,  I  think  the  play 
would  have  a  chance  and  a  very  good  one  at 
that." 

Of  course,  Squibbins  had  known  it  all  the  time. 
He  seems  to  have  been  cranky  as  to  his  ethics, 
however,  because  he  did  not  believe  .that  Grace 
ought  to  forgive  her  husband  at  all,  whether  she 
herself  wanted  to  be  forgiven  nr  not.  Neverthe- 
less, ambition  triumphed  over  conviction :  he 
compromised  with  his  Montana  Puritan  con- 
science and  rewrote  the  final  end  of  the  con- 
clusion to  his  play. 


TIIKX  he  sent  it — not  straight  to  Miss  Von  S. 
but  to  Air.  Chandler  Wuthering  Kites,  well 
and  favorably  known  both  as  the  husband  of  the 
renowned  actress,  Mrs.  Kites,  and  as  a  play  pro- 
ducer. After  five  months  (time  no  object!)  of 
unremitting  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hites, 
the  latter  succeeded  in  extracting  from  his  re- 
luctant play-reader  this : 

"Here  is  a  play  which  has  back  of  it  real 
power  and  facility  in  the  author  to  portray  char- 
acter objectively  and  to  conduct  an  action  with 
simplicity  and  effectiveness."  (I  know  it  doesn't 
sound  real,  but  Squibbins  showed  me  the  letter 
— long  since  frayed  and  tattered  from  being 
worn  over  the  heart.)  "But  it  is  such  a  literal 
transcript  from  real  life  that  the  truth  of  it 
would  not  be  altogether  pleasing.  Its  incidents 
and  episodes  are  very  interesting  and  full  of 
action.  The  play  is  not  conclusive  enough  and 
is  too  episodic,  although  the  action  is  compact, 
to  make  an  entirely  pleasing  production.  While 
the  play  would  scarcely  be  available  for  your 
purposes,  the  writer  is  a  very  capable  and  prom- 
ising dramatist." 

Although  he  does  not  admit  it,  I  fancy  that 
our  friend  Squibbins  lost  no  time  before  packing 
up  his  household  effects  and  sending  in  to  the 
school  board  his  resignation.  Anyhow,  here  was 
his  own  opinion  of  himself  fairly  well  backed 
up.  Except  for  the  too  realistic  part  of  it.  He 
felt  like  calling  a  (Concluded  on  page  186) 
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From  a  portrait  by  Sarony 


MAUD 


DAM 


As  Miss  Thing  in  Barrie's  wistful  fantasy  "A  Kiss 
for  Cinderella"  at  the  Empire,  Miss  Adams  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  that  great  charm 
of  personality  which  has  endeared  her  to  millions 


THE  STAGE  TO  SOCIETY 

<By  ELIZABETH  HIATT  GREGORY 


IF  society  has  given  many  actresses  of  talent 
to  the  stage,  it  can  with  equal  truth  be  said 
that  the  stage  has  given  many  charming  rep- 
resentatives to  society,  women  who  have  since 
graced  their  positions  with  distinction  and  be- 
come powers  in  their  new  environ. 

Prominent  among  these  are  Mrs.  George 
Gould,  formerly  Edith  Kingdon ;  Mrs.  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  the  former  Agnes  Huntington;  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  who  was  Eleanor  Robson ;  Mrs. 
William  Astor-Chanler,  formerly  Minnie  Ash- 
ley; Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  one  of  the 
pretty  Wilson  sisters,  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Hen- 
derson, the  beautiful  Betty  Faulkner,  better 
known  as  Betty  Chapman,  the  former  wife  of 
Irving  Chapman. 

That  opportunity  is  ever  knocking  at  the  stage 
door  is  evinced  by  the  charming  stage  episodes 
that  have  culminated  in  brilliant  matches.  Fiction 
could  furnish  no  prettier  romance  than  that  of 
Edith  Kingdon,  now  Mrs.  George  Gould. 

It  all  happened  while  the  then  Miss  Kingdon 
was  playing  in  "Love  on  Crutches"  in  Augustin 
Daly's  stock  company.  She  was  cast  for  the 
part  of  Marjorie  Gynne  and  it  was  in  the  second 
act  that  a  storm  of  applause  followed  hef  exit. 
Ada  Rehan,  the  leading  woman,  came  out  and 
still  there  was  applause.  Then  Drew  and  finally 
Daly  appeared  and  this  was  followed  by  a  call 
for  "Kingdon." 

The  debutante  thespian  had  retired  to  her 
dressing  room  to  prepare  for  the  next  act.  Con- 
fused and  astonished,  she  hurriedly  threw  a 
shawl  over  her  bare  shoulders  and  peeped  out 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  and  was  so  fascinating 
in  this  hastily  improvised  costume  that  George 
Gould,  who  occupied  a  box,  immediately  and  for- 
ever lost  his  heart. 


AN  engagement  soon  followed  and  met  with 
parental  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gould 
family,  but  they  were  finally  won  over  and  the 
marriage  took  place  at  Lyndhurst,  the  Gould 
home  on  the  Hudson. 

Not  forgetful  of  the  event  that  took  her  from 
the  stage  to  make  her  the  mistress  of  millions 
and  a  great  social  power,  Mrs.  Gould  named  her 
first  daughter  Marjorie  Gynne,  after  the  part 
she  played. 

Mrs.  Gould  promised  never  again  to  appear 
before  the  footlights  and  only  twice  since  has 
she  donned  a  "make-up."  Once  in  her  Lake- 
wood  home  she  took  part  in  a  one-act  play, 
"Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  by  Edith  Wharton  and 
several  years  ago  was  induced  by  the  late  Fred- 
erick Townsend  Martin  to  appear  as  a  star  in 
"Mrs.  Van  Vechten's  Divorce  Dance,"  produced 
at  the  Plaza  for  charity.  On  that  occasion 
Kyrle  Bellew  was  the  leading  man. 

Mrs.  Gould  has  always  entertained  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  some  years  ago, 
in  speaking  of  the  stage,  she  offered  advice  to 
the  ambitious  young  girl,  seeking  histrionic 
honors.  She  confessed  her  first  desire  to  act 
came  when  she  was  four  years  old,  after  she  had 
seen  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  only  girls  with  flaxen  hair  and  rosy 
cheeks  could  become  actresses,  she  cried  herself 
to  sleep,  because  here  she  was  with  dark  eyes 
and  still  darker  hair.  How  could  she  ever  hope 
to  be  an  actress? 

"There  is  nothing  elementary,  easy  or  small 
about  the  life  of  an  actress,"  she  declared  in  the 


same  interview.  "Success  is  an  accomplishment 
prefaced  by  toil  and  effort,"  she  added.  "The 
girl  who  goes  on  the  stage  should  be  in  her 
middle  teens  and  should  say :  'I  will  suffer.  I 
will  work  and  will  not  allow  discouragements  to 
gnaw  at  my  heart  strings.'  Given  this  tempera- 
ment and  inherent  ability  she  will  succeed." 

Augustin  Daly  declared  it  was  a  shame  that 
Edith  Kingdon  left  the  stage  and  predicted  she 
would  become  a  great  Juliet. 


NO  less  interesting  is  the  romance  of  Minnie 
Ashley,  who  with  a  merry  voice  and 
twinkling  feet  deserted  the  footlights  to  become 
the  wife  of  William  Astor  Chanler,  son  of  John 
Winthrop  Chanler  and  great  grandson  of  John 
Jacob  Astor. 

This  petite  and  ambitious  young  lady  from 
Boston  made  her  Broadway  appearance  in  a 
small  part  in  "1492,"  but  later  assumed  important 
roles  in  "The  Greek  Slave,"  "San  Toy,"  and  other 
productions.  Her  appearance  in  "The  Greek 
Slave"  brought  her  fame  over  night. 

It  was  after  her  divorce  from  William  Sheldon, 
an  ar.ir,  that  she  married  her  present  husband 
and  abandoned  her  career.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chanler  have  two  lovely  young  boys  and  a  more 
devoted  mother  could  not  be  found.  Mrs. 
Chanler  did  not  forsake  the  art  of  the  drama 
in  spirit,  but  was  formerly  President  of  the  Stage 
Society.  However,  more  recently  she  has  di- 
rected her  attention  to  sculpture  and  has  ex- 
hibited work  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

The  wooing  of  Mr.  Chanler  was  comparatively 
a  secret  and  all  rumors  of  an  engagement  were 
invariably  denied.  It  was  not  until  they  slipped 
into  St.  George's  Rectory  one  eventful  day  that 
the  real  truth  became  known. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  August  Belmont, 
the  multi-millionaire,  should  have  found  Eleanor 
Robson  the  proper  lady  to  preside  over  his  home 
since  he  has  always  manifested  an  interest  in 
the  sister  arts  of  music  and  the  drama.  Eleanor 
Robson,  who  is  English  by  birth,  is  mild  man- 
nered and  conservative.  She  is  a  well-read,  in- 
tellectual woman,  and  since  leaving  the  stage  has 
been  associated  with  various  charities.  Her  last 
stage  appearance  was  in  "The  Dawn  of  a  To-mor- 
row," played  in  the  Majestic  Theatre,  Brooklyn. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
is  another  example  that  the  stage  does  not 
destroy  tastes  for  domesticity.  She  is  now  the 
mother  of  five  beautiful  children,  two  of  whom 
are  twins.  She  was  Millicent  Wilson,  one  of  the 
pretty  Wilson  sisters. 

Mrs.  Russell  Colt  (Ethel  Barrymore)  is  one  of 
the  few  actresses  who  has  combined  the  stage, 
domesticity  and  society.  The  mother  of  three 
handsome,  wholesome  boys,  she  manages  to  ful- 
fill her  contracts  and  still  have  time  to  write 
social  engagements  in  her  daily  routine. 

Mrs.  Frank  Clarence  Henderson,  formerly  the 
beauteous  Betty  Faulkner,  has  had  three  rich 
husbands.  She  was  first  the  wife  of  Irving 
Chapman,  a  member  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family 
and  was  divorced  from  him  to  wed  Roy  Pierce, 
son  of  the  Standard  Oil  magnate.  Later,  she 
was  married  to  her  present  husband  and  now 
lives  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  in  domesticated  fashion. 
She  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  "Freddie"  Herschoff, 
whose  husband  is  a  champion  golfer. 


There  is  also  Mrs.  Paul  Cravath,  formerly 
Agnes  Huntington,  who  won  fame  in  the  Boston 
Ideal  Opera  Company,  after  years  of  struggle 
and  hardships  that  beset  the  poor  artist.  Through 
some  influence  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come the  pupil  of  Lamperti  in  Dresden,  which 
was  the  basis  of  her  final  success. 

Miss  Huntington  was  born  in  Kalamazoo,  that 
city  with  a  euphonious  name,  and  she  found  her 
advent  into  the  great  metropolis  full  of  heart- 
aches and  drawbacks.  However,  a  good  fairy 
presided  over  her  destiny  and  all  things  came 
to  her.  After  a  signal  success  in  London  she 
returned  to  her  native  country  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Paul  Cravath,  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
New  York  music  lovers  in  the  old  days  still  re- 
member the  lovely  Agnes  Huntington,  prima 
donna  of  the  Ideal  Boston  Company. 

Edna  May,  now  Mrs.  Oscar  Lewisohn,  is  an- 
other well-known  actress  who  left  the  stage  to 
join  society's  ranks. 

In  the  old  Casino  days  Edna  May  made  such 
a  hit  in  "The  Belle  of  New  York"  that  she  be- 
came famous  in  a  single  night.  From  chorus 
girl  she  rose  to  the  ranks  of  a  musical  comedy 
star  and  sang  so  charmingly  and  delightfully 
that  she  won  audiences  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  soon  became  a  belle  both  off  and 
on  the  stage. 


MISS  MAY  made  her  debut  in  "Santa 
Maria"  and  afterwards  appeared  in  "The 
Casino  Girl,"  "The  School  Girl,"  "The  Catch  of 
the  Season,  "Violet  Gray"  and  "The  American 
Beauty."  She  starred  in  "The  Casino  Girl"  both 
in  this  country  and  England.  In  spite  of  the 
honors  and  success  that  came  to  her,  the  former 
star  declares  she  has  left  the  stage  both  in  fact 
and  spirit,  and  that  to-day  it  has  no  more  fas- 
cination for  her  than  a  mud  puddle.  However, 
she  admits  she  enjoys  witnessing  the  achieve- 
ments of  others.  She  says  she  finds  a  husband, 
a  home  and  golf  a  splendid  substitute  for  the 
footlights  and  thoroughly  enjoys  domesticity. 

Once  in  England,  since  her  marriage,  she  ap- 
peared for  charity  and  found  she  had  forgotten 
almost  every  line  of  her  old  repertoire,  so  little 
had  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  these  old  days.  Since 
their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewisohn  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  London, 
where  they  have  a  large  estate,  and  in  Scotland. 

The  romance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewisohn  dates 
from  an  automobile  collision  at  Forty-fifth  Street 
and  Broadway,  after  which  Mr.  Lewisohn  be- 
came an  ardent  suitor,  following  her  to  Chicago, 
thence  to  London.  Once  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
it  took  perseverance  to  win,  for  the  former 
actress  gave  him  the  negative  answer  three  times, 
but  the  fourth  time  he  won  out. 

\Yhile  women  have  gone  from  the  stage  to  grace 
the  social  realm  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
reverse  direction.  Several  representatives  of  the 
four  hundred  have  won  spurs  as  playwrights. 
Prominent  among  these  are  Edith  Wharton  and 
Blanche  Schoemaker  Wagstaff,  Jr.  Both  are 
beautiful  and  charming  women  and  wear  such 
exquisite  gowns  that  either  could  not  answer  the 
description  of  the  "blue  stocking"  type  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  Mrs.  Wagstaff's  play,  "Al- 
cestis,"  was  presented  by  the  Coburn  Company 
at  the  Hudson  Theatre  and  colleges,  while  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Wharton  is  well  known  to  all 
patrons  of  the  theatres. 
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Sarony 


MRS.  WILLIAM  ASTOR  CHANLER 

(Left)   When  she  was  Minnie  Ashley,  member  of  the  "San  Toy"  com- 
pany.   (Right)  As  she  is  today  with  her  children,  Theodore  and  William 


Campbell 


Marceatt 


MRS.  GEORGE  GOULD 

(Left)    The   well-known    society   leader.     (Right) 
When  Edith  Kingdon,  in  Augustin  Daly's  company 
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Sarony  MRS.  AUGUST  BELMONT 

(Left)  As  theatregoers  remember  her  when  she  was 
Eleanor  Robson.     (Right)     As  society  knows  her 
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<D  Downey  MRgj    PAUL  CRAVATH 

(Left)    When   she   was    Agnes    Huntington   in   comic   opera. 
(Right)  As  seen  with  her  daughter,  Vera,  at  the  Horse  Show 
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SOCIETY   LEADERS   WHO   ONCE  GRACED  THE  STAGE 


MAX    J.  HERZBERG 


WAS    David   Garrick   the  greatest  of   all 
actors  who  have  trod  the  stage? 
This     perennial     question     is     raised 
again    this    year,    the    bicentenary    of    Garrick's 
birth—  February  19,  1717. 

The  art  of  actors  in  general  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  famous  statue  which  Michael  Angelo 
once  made  out  of  snow—  it  is  lovely  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  is  lost  forever.  But  David  Garrick 
was  fortunate  in  that  he  was  one  of  the  famous 
circle  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  As  a  consequence, 
the  man  and  his  art  have  been  kept  fresh  in  our 
memory.  The  records  of  Boswell,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  the  other  chroniclers  of  the  great  lexico- 
grapher make  frequent  and  vivid  references  to 
the  equally  griat  actor. 

Moreover,  Garrick  himself  wrote  a  large  num- 
ber of  plays,  and  so  gained  another  niche  in  the 
history  of  the  drama.  He  also  was  the  first  to 
establish  the  principle  that  Shakespeare  be  pre- 
sented unaltered  and  unrevised  on  the  stage,  and 
although  his  practice  varied  occasionally  from  his 
principle,  he  still  finds  honorable  mention  in 
Shakespearean  criticism.  In  many  ways,  there- 
fore Garrick  has  enjoyed  somewhat  unexpected 
immortality. 

The  actor  was  of  Huguenot  descent.  His  father 
was  an  army  captain;  some  of  his  relatives  were 
wine-merchants.  He  received  his  education  at 
various  schools,  including  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  at 
Lichfield.  He  went  to  London  with  his  erst- 
while instructor  in  1737.  Johnson  humorously  in- 
sists that  when  they  reached  London,  Garrick 
had  only  three  half-pence  in  his  pocket,  and 
Johnson  himself  only  two  pence  half-penny  in  his. 


GARRICK'S  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
in  1741,  in  "Oroono-ko."  Later  in  the  same 
year,  he  assumed  the  role  of  Richard  III,  a  part 
in  which  he  was  to  become  famous. 

It  was  during  these  early  days  in  London  that 
the  name  of  Peg  Woffington  (immortalized  in 
Charles  Reade's  novel)  is  associated  with  that 
of  Garrick.  Margaret  Woffington  had  won  the 
admiration  of  Garrick  before  he  himself  appeared 
on  the  stage.  She  was,  by  every  testimony,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  charm.  Tom  Davies,  the 
bookseller-actor,  called  her  "the  most  beautiful 
woman  that  ever  adorned  a  theatre."  Even  a 
rival  for  the  favors  of  the  town,  Anne  Bellamy, 
described  her  as  "the  enchantress  of  all  hearts." 
Up  to  the  time  when  she  met  Garrick,  Peg's 
career  had  been  romantic  enough.  Her  father, 
an  Irishman,  was,  like  Ben  Jonson's  step-father, 
a  bricklayer;  when  he  died,  her  mother  lived  in 
great  poverty.  From  a  very  early  age  Peg  as- 
sisted one  Madame  Violante,  who  ran  a  theatre- 
booth  in  Dublin.  Her  mistress  perceived  her 
talent  and  beauty,  and  began  instructing  her 
for  the  stage. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  Peg  acted  the  part  of 
Polly  Peachum,  in  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera,"  and 
soon  won  the  applause  of  Dublin  in  other  roles. 
In  1740  she  went  to  London,  and  was  equally 
successful  there.  Peg  was  notable  for  her  free- 
dom from  a  frequent  failing  of  the  world  back 
of  the  curtain;  she  never  objected  to  being  as- 
signed minor  parts,  and  performed  with  equal 
cheerfulness  and  ability  the  Queen  in  "Hamlet" 
and  Cordelia  in  "King  Lear,"  Lady  Percy  in 
"Henry  IV"  and  Rosalind  in  "As  You  Like  It." 
To  her  audiences  she  was  familiarly  and  popu- 
larly known  as  "Woff." 


It  is  believed  that  Macklin,  one  of  Garrick's 
best  friends  at  the  time  in  the  contemporary  the- 
atre, made  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Woffington  ac- 
quainted. The  acquaintance  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  then  into  intimacy.  The  "dual  associa- 
tion," as  it  has  been  called,  lasted  for  about  two 
years.  Garrick  really  harbored  serious  inten- 
tions ;  he  actually  went  to  the  point  of  purchasing 
a  wedding  ring  and  setting  a  wedding  day.  But 
Peg  was  not  intended  for  any  role  on  the  do- 
mestic stage.  Quarrels  and  disillusionment  came, 
and  the  couple  parted.  According  to  the  malici- 
ous gossip  of  the  time,  Peg  and  David  each  re- 


DAVID  GARRICK 
Believed   by   many   critics   to   be   the 
greatest  actor  who  ever  trod  the  stage 

turned  the  other's  gifts,  but  David  frugally  re- 
tained a  pair  of  diamond  shoe  buckles. 

Mrs.  Woffington  in  later  days  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  came  under  Methodist  influences.  She 
built  alms-houses  and  died  rich,  in  1760.  Mean- 
while, her  former  admirer  went  on  to  conquer 
new  worlds. 

Garrick's  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  of  which  he  became  joint- 
manager  in  1747,  and  with  which  his  connection 
continued  until  his  retirement  from  the  stage  in 
1776.  In  1749  he  married  Mile.  Violetti,  a  Vienna 
danseuse,  and  it  was  Garrick's  boast  that  he 
and  his  wife,  throughout  their  lives  together, 
had  never  been  separated  from  each  other  for 
as  long  a  period  as  twenty-four  hours. 


IN  1769  Garrick  conducted  a  notable  jubilee  in 
Shakespeare's  honor  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  He 
did  much  throughout  his  career  to  restore  the 
original  form  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  act- 
ing versions.  He  became  a  member  of  Johnson's 
Literary  Club,  and  there  and  elsewhere  associated 
with  the  foremost  wits  and  noblemen  of  the  day. 
Among  his  farces  the  best  known  are  "The  Lying 
Valet,"  "The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  "Lethe," 
and  "High  Life  Below  Stairs."  In  addition  to 
his  plays,  Garrick  wrote  hundreds  of  prologues 
for  other  dramatists  and  for  special  perform- 


ances. He  himself  received  the  distinction  that 
Johnson  wrote  a  prologue  for  him,  in  which 
occur  the  famous  lines  descriptive  of  the  actor's 
art: 

"The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
And  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 
Garrick  died  in  1779,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  with  impressive  honors.  He  and 
Sir  Henry  Irving  are  probably  the  only  actors 
who  have  ever  received  this  national  distinction. 
Edmund  Burke  composed  an  epitaph  for  him, 
which  was  however  never  used.  This  reads :  "He 
raised  the  character  of  his  profession  to  the 
rank  of  a  liberal  art."  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  death,  uttered  a  sentence  that  has 
become  proverbial :  "I  am  disappointed  by  that 
stroke  of  death  which  eclipsed  'the  gayety  of 
nations  and  impoverished  the  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure."  These  words  his  widow  caused  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  monument  to  Garrick  at  Lich- 
field. Mrs.  Garrick  survived  her  husband  for  a 
•great  many  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large 
fortune. 


THE  art  of  Garrick  was  greatest  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  surpassed  in  every  division 
of  the  actor's  sphere.  He  was  equally  the  master 
of  tragedy  and  of  comedy.  When  he  had  but 
just  begun  his  career,  the  poet  Alexander  Pope 
said  of  him :  "That  young  man  never  had  his 
equal,  and  never  will  have  his  rival,"  an  asser- 
tion that  many  good  judges  of  his  own  time  and 
many  critics  since  his  day  have  completely  en- 
dorsed. Shireff,  the  miniature  painter,  who  was 
deaf  and  dumb,  followed  Garrick's  performances 
closely,  and  said  he  understood  him  perfectly — 
"His  face  was  a  language." 

Garrick  once  criticized  a  fellow  actor,  who  was 
simulating  a  drunken  man,  for  not  being  drunk 
in  his  legs.  A  contemporary  asserted  that  when 
Garrick  played  King  Lear,  his  very  stick  acted. 
It  is  on  record  that  Garrick,  in  his  function  of 
manager,  naturally  had  numerous  disagreements 
witli  his  fellow-actors.  On  one  occasion,  Mrs. 
Clive,  a  notable  figure  on  the  stage  during  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  stood  after  a  tiff  at  the 
wings  of  Drury  Lane  and  watched  Garrick  act. 
Moved  in  her  own  despite,  she  turned  away  in 
anger,  and  said :  "Confound  him !  he  could  act 
a  gridiron  !" 

So  natural,  indeed,  was  Garrick's  acting  that  it 
evoked  the  famous  comment  of  Partridge  in 
Fielding's  "Tom  Jones,"  when  he  took  Hamlet's 
fear  of  the  Ghost  for  mere  matter  of  course. 
The  actors  themselves,  if  we  may  credit  an  anec- 
dote that  is  at  least  ben  trovato,  were  sometimes 
deceived.  When  Garrick  said  to  the  First  Mur- 
derer in  "Macbeth,"  with  all  his  customary  con- 
centration of  intensity,  "There's  blood  upon  thy 
face,"  the  man  put  up  his  hand  with  a  start  and 
cried,  "Is  there,  by  God?" 

Garrick  in  his  own  day  was  accused  of  many 
personal  faults,  from  some  of  which  time  or  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  has  vindicated 
him.  Among  the  traits  of  an  unpleasant  kind 
frequently  ascribed  to  him  were  affectation,  con- 
ceit, stinginess,  inhospitality  to  new  dramatists, 
and  jealousy  of  other  actors.  As  to  his  stingi- 
ness, Dr.  Johnson  testified  that  to  his  own 
knowledge  Garrick  gave  away  more  money  than 
any  other  man  in  London.  The  charge  that  he 
was  not  especially  friendly  to  those  who  sent 
him  plays  is  one  (Concluded  on  fage  190) 
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Garrick's   birthplace   at 

Hereford.      The    house 

was  a  public  inn  known 

as  the   Angel 


Temple     in     honor     of 

Shakespeare  erected  by 

Garrick  in  the  gardens 

of  Hampton 


Garrick  as  Richard  III,  his  most  famous  role 


Monument    to    Garrick 
in   Westminster  Abbey 


Garrick's    London   resi- 
dence purchased  by  the 
actor  in  1771 


Althorpe,    Northamptonshire,    the    scene    of 
Garrick's   last   attempt   at   social   enjoyment 


Mulberry   tree   planted   by   Garrick   at   Abington,   Northampton- 
shire, as  spot  connected  with  the  last  descendant  of  Shakespeare 


Hampton  House,  Garrick's  country  seat.     He  gave  there  a  splen- 
did   fete   when    the   grounds   were   illuminated   with   6000   lamps 


SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  ACTOR,  DAVID  GARRICK 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  COMEDY 

<By  HENRIETTA  CROSMAN 


IF  I  were  asked  to  define  the  word  comedy — 
I  believe  that  no  amount  of  thought  would 
bring  forth  a  finer  definition  than  the  speech 
in  "Getting  Married,"  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  makes 
the  Bishop  say  that  "humor  is  a  divine  attribute." 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw.  Comedy,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  the  rough  and  tumble  fun 
of  the  motion  picture  screen,  or  the  subtle  wit 
of  some  great  mind,  produces  a  condition  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  that  carries  them  away 
from  the  petty  cares  and  heartaches  of  their 
daily  life,  and  in  making  them  laugh— makes  them 
rest  their  burdens  if  even  for  the  moment,  and 
starts  them  out  with  renewed  strength. 

This  statement  sounds  decidedly  academic — 
and  comedy  is  supposed  to  be  spontaneous.  It  is 
— but  not  always  for  the  one  producing  the  laugh. 
First — a  comedian  must  be  born  with  a  greater 
sense  of  humor  than  the  majority  of  people — 
and  secondly  he  must  develop  his  brain  so  that 
unconsciously  he  is  constantly  studying  the 
people  about  him. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  unconsci- 
ously studying  the  people  about  him — a  young 
actor  of  my  acquaintance  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
press the  greatest  amazement.  It  was  a  difficult 
bit— but  a  very  funny  one,  and  the  young  man 
in  question  was  not  able  to  make  the  desired 
impression  at  rehearsal  till  he  remembered  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  a  man  in  a  subway 
train  who  in  reaching  for  his  handkerchief, 
pulled  out  several  yards  of  narrow  lace.  The 
incident  had  occurred  a  year  before,  but  from 
the  storehouse  of  the  young  comedian's  mind  it 
had  come  back  to  help  him  make  people  laugh. 


THE  production  of  comedy — how  to  make 
other  people  laugh,  is  a  fine  art  which  while 
it  may  be  inborn  has  to  be  developed  through 
hard  work.  You  take  the  humorist  among  your 
own  circle  of  friends — and  he  is  funny  because 
you  know  him  well — and  know  the  people  he 
jokes  about.  The  actor  or  actress  who  under- 
takes to  make  you  laugh  has  to  create  the  exact 
condition  in  your  minds.  If  a  woman  in  a  play 
is  funny  she  has  first  to  throw  the  personality  of 
her  character  into  the  minds  of  her  audience, 
or  else  they  would  not  know  that  she  was  an 
amusing  creature — a  person  with  a  large  heart 
capable  of  tears  as  well  as  laughter. 

This  later  condition  is  something  that  not  all 
people  realize.  Too  often  comedy  is  classed  with 
rough  and  tumble  play,  which  in  its  essential 
sense  is  hardly  real  humor.  "To  make  them 
laugh  you  have  to  make  them  cry,"  was  a  line  I 
heard  somewhere — and  a  line  that  is  exceedingly 
true.  Heart  and  art  are  different  only  because 
of  the  two  first  letters ;  in  reality  they  are  prac- 
tically identical. 

Whenever  I  am  to  play  a  new  comedy  part, 
and  it  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  have  played 
any  other  type  of  role,  I  study  the  character  in 
relation  to  the  other  characters  of  the  play,  and 
find  out  first  how  she  is  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
the  persons  that  make  up  the  world  of  the 
comedy.  When  this  has  been  firmly  established 
in  my  mind  I  look  about  me  in  search  of  a  char- 
acter or  type  that  will  aid  me  in  making  my  por- 
trayal natural.  One  of  the  greatest  arts  in 
comedy  is  to  make  your  character  so  perfectly 
unlike  a  stage  personage  that  the  audience  will 
associate  it  with  people  they  know  in  their 
everyday  life.  When  a  man  or  woman  remark 


on  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  play  is  just 
like  Mrs.  Jones  that  lives  on  the  next  street,  they 
have  given  a  performer  the  greatest  possible 
compliment —  that  of  naturalness. 

As  a  whole,  comedy  roles  are  very  much  alike. 
There  are  certain  types  of  women  that  are  funny, 
others  that  are  sad — and  still  others  that  are  just 
wholesome  beings  capable  of  no  great  depths  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  and  extremely  pleasant  to  have 
about.  Except  for  certain  degrees  of  refinement, 
the  comediennes  of  this  world  have  not  changed 
to  any  gr--.-  :  jnt  since  the  first  dramas  were 
written.  The  comedy  of  Shakespeare's  ladies  is 
the  comedy  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


LAST  year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  playing 
in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Mis- 
tress Page  and  Mistress  Ford  are  rather  rough 
in  their  manner,  but  except  for  a  broadness  in 
their  speech  which,  after  all,  was  not  impolite  in 
their  time — they  are  not  at  all  unlike  many 
women  of  to-day. 

When  Mr.  Faversham  asked  me  to  play  with 
him  in  his  production  of  "Getting  Married,"  I 
went  to  my  library  in  order  to  read  the  play  and 
to  establish  the  character  of  Mrs.  George  firmly 
in  my  mind.  Strangely  enough,  I  was  first  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  George  was  not 
an  altogether  different  type  than  the  Shake- 
spearean woman  I  had  recently  portrayed.  If 
Mrs.  George  had  been  a  perfect  lady,  she  would 
not  have  answered  Soames — or  Father  Anthony 
as  he  prefers  to  be  called — by  slapping  him  on 
the  back  when  he  asks  her:  "Do  you  think  that 
a  man  who  has  Sung  the  Magnificat  and  adored 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  has  any  ears  for  such 
trash  as  that,  or  any  eyes  for  such  trash  as  you 
— saving  your  poor  little  soul's  presence?  Go 
home  to  your  duties,  woman." 

But  Mrs.  George  is  entertaining,  and  to  me  she 
is  rather  pathetic.  That  is  the  way  I  have  tried 
to  portray  her.  She  is  a  mischievous  little  flirt, 
but  she  has  a  great  and  wholesome  love  for  the 
Bishop.  That  she  is  not  vulgar  and  has  some 
finer  qualities,  is  shown  when  she  tried  her  best 
to  keep  hidden  her  admiration  for  the  man  she 
worships  from  afar,  and  so  successfully  does  she 
do  it  that  she  is  genuinely  amazed  to  find  that 
he  has  read  the  anonymous  letters  she  has  been 
sending  him.  All  these  little  touches  are  guide 
posts  to  the  portrayal  of  a  character,  that  must 
be  perfectly  understandable,  yet  have  an  un- 
deniable subtlety. 

Then,  too,  Mrs.  George  has  a  wonderful  sense 
of  justice.  She  sees  immediately  what  is  right 
and  wrong  for  the  various  characters  who  come 
so  suddenly  into  her  life — and  even  while  it 
amuses  her  to  play  with  Hotchkiss,  I  feel  fairly 
confident  that  she  is  the  type  of  woman  who 
would  carry  on  her  little  flirtation  with  Hotch- 
kiss if  only  to  show  Leo  that  she  and  Reginald 
are  true  lovers  and  that  Hotchkiss  is  a  really 
unimportant  factor  in  their  lives. 


ALL  these  small  matters  have  to  be  very 
carefully  considered  by  any  actress  por- 
traying a  comedy  role.  A  misconception  in  the 
method  of  playing  Mrs.  George  might  make  her 
vulgar.  Of  course,  an  actress  playing  such  a 
role  has  to  realize  that  Mrs.  George  thoroughly 
enjoys  the  fact  that  she  is  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  insists  on  having  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 


that  goes  with  the  title,  but  that  her  ostentation 
is  natural,  and  her  enjoyment  equally  so. 

A  few  years  ago  I  played  in  "Sham" — a  com- 
edy of  a  girl  who  revolted  from  the  sham 
existence  she  lived  in,  and  decided  that  she 
would  be  herself.  Her  feelings  were  of  the 
very  finest — she  was  such  a  lady  that  she  could 
not  go  on  with  the  pretense  any  longer — and  in 
order  to  satisfy  her  soul's  demand  for  truth  she 
was  willing  to  go  out  and  work  with  her  hands. 
It  was  comedy,  pure  light  comedy,  and  Catherine 
Van  Riper  was  just  as  amusing  in  her  manner 
as  Mistress  Page — or  Mrs.  George,  and  excepting 
the  minor  details  the  same  arts  are  commanded 
in  the  playing  of  all  three  parts. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  people  unac- 
customed to  the  art  of  comedy  as  it  appears  to 
the  actor  or  actress  playing  a  humorous  role,  but 
one  of  the  means  in  making  an  audience  laugh 
is  not  with  the  speech,  but  with  the  eye.  Clever 
pantomime  is  almost  indispensable  for  the  per- 
fect playing  of  a  humorous  part.  Very  often  the 
best  laughs  in  a  play  have  come  just  through  a 
gesture,  and  a  single  word.  A  comedian  can 
say  the  most  commonplace  sentence  and  by  his 
eyebrows  or  a  sudden  smile,  give  the  words  a 
meaning  that  would  be  hidden  in  ordinary  speech. 

Almost  as  a  summary  of  the  gentle  art  of 
comedy  might  come  the  statement  that  come- 
dians, male  or  female,  are  born  and  not  made. 
One  has  to  be  born  with  that  "divine  attribute" 
that  Mr.  Shaw  talks  about,  and  one  has  to 
work  to  attain  a  polish. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  noticed  that  in  real 
life,  and  consequently  on  the  stage,  there  is  very 
little  comedy  in  early  man  or  womanhood.  There 
is  plenty  to  laugh  at  at  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and 
lots  of  fun,  for  those  who  look  on,  in  being  seven 
or  seventeen— but  one  finds  very  little  that  is 
truly  humorous  about  a  girl  of  twenty-four  or 
five.  She  may  be  sweet,  romantic,  lovable,  but 
she  is  not  yet  truly  humorous.  It  is  because  she 
is  running  the  first  gamut  of  her  emotions  that 
she  is  not  funny,  and  later  on  will  reach  a  point 
when  these  emotions  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  and  humor  can  come  creeping  into 
even  the  disappointments  of  her  life. 


PERSONALLY,  I  have  always  felt  that  my 
own  stage  development  has  always  been  most 
natural  when  contrasted  with  my  womanhood.  I 
was  sixteen  when  I  first  went  on  the  stage — 
ready  to  play  any  part  that  was  offered  me,  and 
courageous  enough  to  undertake  any  role.  My 
first  engagement  was  at  the  Soldier's  Home,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  in  stock,  and  after  a  time,  incidently 
after  some  hard  work,  I  became  a  leading  lady, 
playing  largely  emotional  roles.  A  rather  amus- 
ing incident  in  my  career — that  is  in  the  light  of 
my  later  success,  was  when  Mr.  Fields  of  the 
Boston  Museum  sent  for  me,  thinking  that  1 
might  do  for  his  leading  woman  the  following 
season,  but  after  a  talk  decided  that  he  did  not 
think  that  I  would  do  because  he  was  afraid  I 
"could  not  play  comedy." 

I  felt  at  that  time  that  comedy  was  my  forte, 
rather  than  emotional  roles,  and  I  kept  trying  to 
persuade  some  manager  to  allow  me  to  try  a 
comedy  role.  A  few  years  later  my  chance 
came — and  the  best  proof  that  I  did  not  over- 
estimate my  ability  is  the  fact  that  since  then  I 
have  played  practically  nothing  but  characters 
that  amuse. 
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HENRIETTA  CROSMAN 

This  popular  and  distinguished  comedienne  has  recently  been 
delighting  audiences  at  the  Booth  Theatre  with  her  admirable  im- 
personation of  Mrs.  George  in  Shaw's  comedy,  "Getting  Married" 


BRUSSELS  THEATRES  IN  WAR  TIME 

<By  ROY    TEMPLE    HOUSE 

MEMBER   OF  THE   AMERICAN   COMMISSION   FOR    RELIEF   IN    BELGIUM 


WHEN  the  Germans  marched  into  Brussels 
and  took  over  the  government,  they 
found  the  peaceable  civilians  of  Bel- 
gium's capital  stunned,  cowed. 

For  weeks  the  Belgian  population  scarcely 
knew  what  to  expect  from  hour  to  hour.  Louvain 
was  sacked,  there  was  fierce  fighting  from  Ant- 
werp to  Malines.  The  Bruxellois  scarcely  dared 
breathe.  The  idea  of  public  amusement  was  the 
last  thing  to  enter  their  poor,  tortured  heads. 

The  air  grew  clearer.  The  storm  swept  on 
over  the  French  frontier,  and  Brussels  was  left 
in  an  area  of  calm. 

The  German  government  was  not  precisely  pa- 
ternal, but  it  was  business-like  and  dependable. 
The  citizens  discovered  that  if  they  obeyed  the 
edicts  which  appeared  in  three  languages  on  the 
walls  every  day  or  two,  they  could  go  on  about 
their  business,  and  even  about  their  pleasure, 
much  as  they  had  done  before.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  several  of  the  theatres  reopened. 

Two  of  them  had  become  German  property. 
The  only  grand  opera  which  has  been  heard  in 
Brussels  since  the  German  occupation  has  been 
German  opera.  Once  each  winter  a  group  of 
distinguished  artists  from  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  has  given  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  per- 
formances at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  audience  has 
been  exclusively  German.  The  Belgian  who  ap- 
peared at  a  German  public  function  would  be 
reckoned  by  his  countrymen  the  blackest  of 


traitors.  But  the  German  population  of  Brussels, 
which  mounts  into  the  thousands  even  in  peace- 
times, is  considerable  to-day,  what  with  the 
German  officials,  the  garrison,  and  the  normal 
German  population  which  has  stuck  by  its 
adopted  home,  reasoning  perhaps  that  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Commission's  supplies,  furnished  to 
all  residents  of  Belgium  whose  residence  ante- 
dates August,  1914,  no  matter  what  their  nation- 
ality, are  to  be  preferred  to  the  meager  ration  in 
Germany  itself.  And  since  the  American  Com- 
mission has  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  easy  to 
forget  the  predicament  of  its  members  in  the 
winter  of  1915,  when  the  German  government  of 
Belgium  presented  each  of  them  with  a  ticket  to 
the  opera,  and  their  Belgian  proteges  pointed  out 
to  them  that  attendance  at  the  German  opera 
was  a  heinous  violation  of  neutrality.  Perhaps 
the  Germans  themselves  realized  later  that  they 
had  made  things  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
neutrals  by  their  generosity.  At  any  rate  the 
next  year  the  Americans  were  not  invited. 

The  little  Theatre  du  Pare,  in  the  Palace  Gar- 
dens, naturally  went  to  the  Germans  when  they 
confiscated  the  Palace  for  a  military  lazaret  and 
the  Park  for  an  exercise  ground.  The  little  the- 
atre became  the  Park  Theatre,  and  presents  a 
German  classic  every  evening,  in  the  wonted 
didactic  style  of  the  German  municipal  theatre. 
It  is  a  most  praiseworthy  and  pleasant  institution 
— for  the  Germans,  for  no  Belgian  has  seen  the 
interior  since  it  changed  its  speech  and  name. 


When  the  Bruxellois  got  his  wits  together  and 
ventured  out  into  the  open,  he  developed  his 
plan  of  action  for  the  months  or  years  during 
which  he  would  be  compelled  to  endure  the  Ger- 
man yoke.  He  would  submit  to  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, as  a  caged  lion  who  has  convinced  him- 
self of  the  futility  of  resistance,  might  submit 
to  his  keeper.  He  would  do  the  oppressor's  will, 
but  he  would  never  touch  hands  or  hearts  with 
the  oppressor.  Many  of  the  upper  class  citizens 
determined  to  observe  a  sort  of  Lent,  a  sort  of 
national  mourning,  for  the  period  of  captivity. 
I  never  saw  a  dress  suit,  except  on  the  back  of 
a  foreigner,  during  my  stay  in  Brussels.  Thou- 
sands of  the  population  refuse  absolutely  to  at- 
tend the  theatre  or  any  general  social  function. 

But  several  of  the  smaller  theatres  have  picked 
up  a  clientele  and  are  now  open  regularly.  The 
Moliere,  the  Maison  de  Verre,  the  Bois  Sacre, 
'the  Gaite,  a  Flemish  theatre  or  two,  now  play  to 
audiences  which  fill  their  modest  precincts  very 
comfortably.  The  young  Parisian  actress, 
Yvonne  Georges,  caught  by  the  war  and  held  a 
prisoner  in  Brussels  for  now  the  third  season, 
is  giving  much  of  her  time  to  the  Belgian  capital. 

But  everywhere,  in  a  box  next  to  the  stage, 
sits  a  bored  German  officer — the  censor ! 

The  theatres  might  become  hotbeds  of  incen- 
diarism if  they  were  not  watched  at  every  turn. 
So  Cyrano  at  his  bravest  and  Tartuffe  at  his 
oiliest  stand  ready  to  desist  instantly  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  alien. 


S  T 


<Sy  ADA    PATTERSON 


MOTHER  used  to  wrap  me  in  a  buffalo  robe 
and  put  me  under  the  pulpit  to  sleep." 

John  Charles  Thomas  glanced  down  at 
his  long  legs,  and  slightly  twisted  his  broad 
shoulders.  A  widening  of  his  smile  denoted  his 
appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  his  past  with 
his  present.  The  big  blonde  boy  is  in  his  early 
twenties.  Such  brawn  and  beauty  had  no  com- 
monplace origin.  Men  as  big  and  fair,  as  blue 
of  eye,  as  Titanic  in  height  and  sweep  of 
shoulders,  once  patroled  the  North  Sea,  and 
scuttled  the  ships  and  appropriated  their  treasures. 

The  soldier  boy  of  "Her  Soldier  Boy"  troubles 
not  to  trace  back  to  the  Norse  pirates.  "I  was 
born  at  Myerdale,  Pa.,"  he  says.  "My  father  and 
mother  were  both  Americans."  Which  is  enough 
for  him,  but  not  enough  for  the  matinee  girls 
who  cast  idolatrous  eyes  upon  him  and  address 
to  him  hyper-sentimental  notes. 

John  Charles  Thomas's  life  falls  naturally  into 
two  divisions.  The  last  three  years  include  his 
reign  on  Broadway,  as  a  strong  revival  of  the 
perishing  type  of  the  matinee  idol.  On  his  first 
appearance,  at  the  Winter  Garden,  in  a  brief 
singing  but  long  looking  role  in  "The  Passing 
Show  of  1913,"  he  provoked  feminine  sentiment 
and  sentimentality.  When  he  warbled  love  bal- 
lads to  Trentini  in  "The  Peasant  Girl"  and  when 
in  Tyrolean  costume  he  climbed  the  Alps,  and, 
silhouetted  against  a  glacier,  sang  his  ardent  love 
to  Miss  Namara,  and  while  repeating  the  same 


assurance  of  deathless  love  to  Beth  Lydy  in 
"Her  Soldier  Boy,"  he  has  caused  palpitations  in 
the  heart  of  the  modern  matinee  girl. 

Girls  no  longer  gather  at  the  stage  door  in 
such  throngs  that  a  man  must  fling  his  cloak  over 
his  face  and  dash  to  his  carriage  as  Harry 
Montagu,  the  matinee  idol  of  our  mothers,  did 
at  Wallack's.  Such  intense  personal  curiosity  is 


White 


JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 
.  Now  in  "Her  Soldier  Boy" 


no  longer  good  form.  The  correct  thing,  if  you 
are  a  matinee  idol  worshipper,  is  to  invite  him  to 
tea  or  dinner.  Such  expressions  of  matinee 
maidens  and  matinee  matrons  interest  John 
Charles  Thomas  receives  in  large  numbers. 

"Mrs.  Thomas  sees  them  all."  The  dimples 
come  and  go.  The  matinee  idol  looks  a  bit  grave, 
a  shade  stern,  at  thought  of  the  daily  downpour 
of  girl-penned  letters. 

The  young  man's  earliest  recollection  is  of 
being  taken  to  school  at  three  years  of  age. 
Singing  in  the  choirs  of  the  churches  in  which 
his  father  preached,  in  the  small  towns  of  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  occupied 
most  of  the  twenty  years.  He  matriculated  as  a 
student  at  the  Mount  Street  Medical  School  of 
Baltimore,  but  was  more  deeply  interested  in 
his  studies  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  the  same  city.  Finally  Peabody  won. 
Not  because  he  loved  medicine  less  but  he  loved 
music  more. 

He  went  from  choir  to  choir  at  the  behest 
of  larger  and  larger  congregations.  While  he 
sang  in  a  church  at  Newark  he  called  on  Henry 
W.  Savage  to  discuss  opera  with  him. 

Mr.  Savage  later  sent  for  him.  "You  will 
feel  at  home  in  ^the  sermon  play  'Everywoman  ' " 
said  Mr.  Savage.  The  young  man  went  on  tour 
with  the  company.  He  joined  De  Wolf  Hopper 
on  tour  in  his  Gilbert-Sullivan  revival.  Then 
"The  Passing  Show  of  1913." 
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HEINE  DAVIES 

In  "Canary  Cottage"  Miss  Davies  has 
scored    another    musical    comedy    hit 


PEGGY  WOOD 

Who  in  "Love  o'  Mike"  at  the  Shubert 
is  now  playing  her  namesake — Peggy 


SARI  PETRASS 
The  charming  Hunga- 
rian prima  donna  who 
is  singing  her  way  in- 
to the  hearts  of  Amer- 
ican audiences  in  "The 
Beautiful  Unknown" 


Sarony 


ALICE    LINDAHL 

Who,  as  Polly  Jordan,  is  helping  to  make  the 
revival  of  "The  Great  Divide"  a  notable  success 


CHRISTINE    NORMAN 

This  interesting  young  actress  is  now  appearing  as 
Nancy  Ives  in  "Upstairs  and  Down"  at  the  Cort 
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BEFORE    THE    FOOTLIGHTS  — FIVE    CHARMING   PLAYERS 


STAGE  PARTNERSHIPS 

«,.    HELEN    TEN    BROECK 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  stage, 
has  New  York  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  alliances  in  which  the  domestic 
and  the  dramatic  blended  in  a  happy  and 
financially  fortunate  accord,  as  now. 

At  the  Globe  Theatre  Laurette  Taylor  is 
winning  bright  laurels  in  a  new  play  written  oy 
her  husband,  who  is  her  business  partner  in  the 
opulent  percentages  earned  by  the  piece  and  the 
star. 

A  stone's  throw  away,  at  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Theatre,  Margaret  Wycherly  is  nightly  enacting 
the  principal  role  in  a  gripping  drama  by  her 
husband  Bayard  Veiller,  who  also  gave  the  stage 
a  great  success  in  "Within  the  Law"  a  few  sea- 
sons ago. 

William  Hodge  has  just  moved  away  from 
Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre  in  "Fixing  Sister,"  a 
comedy  very  largely  written  by  Mrs.  Hodge  (the 
pretty  Helen  Hale  of  other  days.)  Fola  La 
Follette,  daughter  of  a  United  States  senator, 
eminent  suffragist  and  apostle  of  feminine  free- 
dom, is  negotiating  for  an  early  appearance  in 
a  play  by  George  Middleton  to  whom  she  has 
been  married  for  several  years,  and  Lou-Tellegen 
enters  into  the  artistic  life  of  his  wife  the  idol 
of  the  opera,  Geraldine  Farrar,  by  designing  her 
costumes  and  supplying  much  of  the  stage  busi- 
ness and  atmosphere  in  her  new  role  of  "Thais." 
Edgar  Selwyn  is  allied  in  business  and  art  with 
his  wife,  Margaret  Mayo,  whose  plays  he  pro- 
duces with  great  profit,  and  the  list  of  similar 
partnerships  is  a  long  one. 


WHILE  the  photographer  was  doing  his  best 
to  induce  his  camera  to  do  justice  to  the 
central  figure  in  "The  Thirteenth  Chair," 
both  Miss  Wycherly  and  Mr.  Veiller  chatted  (in 
collaboration,)  about  the  very  advantageous  fea- 
tures of  a  stage  partnership  between  husband 
and  wife.  "All  Mr.  Bayard's  heroines  were 
originally  written  for  me,"  said  Miss  Wycherly. 

"In  my  first  play,"  interpolated  Mr.  Bayard 
musingly,  "I  wrote  seven  characters  for  her  to 
create." 

"It  was  a  protean  skit  for  vaudeville,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Wycherly.  "Mary  Turner,"  in 
'Within  the  Law,'  was  written  for  me,  too ;  but 
no  manager  thought  I  could  make  good  in  the 
central  role;  and  so  Mr.  Veiller  played  a  little 
joke  on  the  producer."  Here  Miss  Wycherly 
threw  a  mischievous  glance — almost  a  flirtatious 
glance  it  was  —  at  her  husband,  and  Mr. 
Veiller  laughed  and  intimated  that  the  joke  was 
a  good  one. 

"You  don't  call  The  Thirteenth  Chair'  a 
joke?"  I  questioned  in  a  tone  of  stern  reproach. 

"Well,"  laughed  Miss  Wycherly,  "Mr.  Veiller 
wrote  a  role  for  the  central  feminine  figure  that 
no  actress  on  Broadway  wanted  to  play,  so  that 
I  should  be  certain  to  capture  it.  The  wrinkles 
and  gray  wig  of  the  medium,  Mrs.  La.  Grange, 
frightened  them  off  the  premises.  And  the  joke 
was  that  I  got  the  part  that  nobody  wanted — ex- 
cept me." 

But  the  subtler  joke,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  leading  women  who  refused  to  look  at 
the  part  as  a  desirable  one  are  now  with  one 
accord  begging  to  play  it  in  Chicago  or  Boston — 
but  Miss  Wycherly  failed  to  mention  that  aspect 
of  the  jest. 

"I  wonder,"  I  remarked,  vaguely,  "whether  a 
playwright  isn't  in  danger  of  facing  a  natural 


limitation,   when   he   is    inspired   always   by   one 
woman,   in  his  work?" 

"Not  likely,"  cried  Mr.  Veiller,  with  deep  con- 
viction. "There  is  only  one  woman  in  the  uni- 
verse. All  the  variants  are  matters  of  mood  and 
circumstance.  Juliet  is  the  same  woman  as 
Medea.  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  another  Camille  with  a. 
passion  for  France  rather  than  for  a  Frenchman. 
Salome  is  another  Cordelia.  The  extremist  of 
modern  women,  no  matter  how  she  may  strive  to 
get  away  from  her  type,  is  not  one  whit  different 
from  a  long-ago  lady  named  Eve.  It's  the  work 
of  the  man  who  makes  a  book  or  a  play,  to 
create  chains  of  events  and  put  the  woman  in  the 
path  of  results.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  logic,  of 
psychology,  of  cause  and  effect." 


ANOTHER  marital  and  artistic  partnership 
that  has  worked  out  to  the  high  advantage 
of  the  theatre,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  her  hus- 
band, Harrison  Grey  Fiske.  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Fiske  the  business  director  of  his  wife's  pro- 
fessional tours,  but  he  has  written  one  original 
play  "Hester  Crewe"  and  adapted  another  "The 
Queen  of  Liars,"  from  a  French  source,  for 
her  use. 

Laurette  Taylor  thinks  that  the  matter  of 
partnership  between  a  dramatist  and  an  actress 
is  worked  out  most  satisfactorily  in  the  domestic 
circle,  because  the  knowledge  of  literature 
possessed  and  employed  by  one  partner,  comple- 
ments and  fulfils  the  dramatic  intuition  and 
trained  stage  technique  that  are  the  equipment  of 
the  other  member  of  the  firm. 

"After  Mr.  Manners  wrote  'Peg  o'  My  Heart,' 
my  ambition  for  his  work  stirred  me  to  urge  him 
to  write  a  new  play — a  PLAY,  you  know  not  a 
vehicle  for  me.  All  his  friends  and  his  critics 
thought,  'ha-ha !  he  will  go  on  writing  Laurette 
Taylor  parts  all  his  life,  poor  chap.'  but  in  'The 
Return  of  Eve'  and  'The  Harp  of  Life,"  you 
couldn't  find  a  Laurette  Taylor  part  with  a  micro- 
scope. 'Write  a  play,'  I  said,  'and  if  there  isn't 
a  star  part  in  it,  never  mind."  " 

And  "The  Harp  of  Life,"  which  has  struck 
high  chords  for  the  actress  and  the  dramatist, 
came  out  of  that  partnership  advice. 


EDGAR  SELWYN,  who  is  matrimonial  and 
business  partner  of  Margaret  Mayo,  chuckles 
when  he  tells  that  he  had  to  become  a  producing 
manager  because  no  regular  impresario  would 
produce  Miss  Mayo's  plays.  Now,  so  well  has 
the  partnership  worked  out,  managers  here  and 
abroad  are  clamoring  for  pieces  from  her  pen, 
but  Mr.  Selwyn  chuckles  again  and  counts  it 
great  righteousness  that  he  has  tied  his  brilliant 
wife  up  with  iron  clad  contracts  to  work  only  for 
the  firm  of  Selwyn  and  its  allied  interests. 

Louise  Closser  Hale  and  her  husband  have 
seldom  acted  in  the  same  company,  but  a  com- 
munity of  talent  has  filled  the  vacation  seasons 
which  they  have  spent  for  many  years  in  travel 
over  unusual  paths.  Mrs.  Hale  has  written  word 
pictures  of  scenes  and  events,  which  Mr.  Hale  has 
caught  on  the  tip  of  his  effective  pencil  with 
brilliant  results. 

Another  artistic  partnership  in  which  both 
members  are  bound  in  the  closer  ties  of  marriage 
is  that  of  Gatti-Casazza,  administrator  of  the 
artistic  destinies  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and 
Madame  Frances  Alda.  Here  is  sounded  a  note 


that  differs  from  the  harmonious  unison  with 
which  dramatist  and  actresses  seem  to  think  that 
each  is  of  assistance  to  the  other. 

"An  artist,"  says  Madame  Alda,  "who  is 
married  to  her  impresario,  must  put  her  personal 
ambitions  behind  her.  Over  and  over  again, 
since  my  marriage,  have  I  relinquished  roles  that 
under  any  other  management  would  naturally 
have  fallen  to  me,  in  favor  of  other  prima 
donnas.  A  director's  wife  must  be,  like  Caesar's, 
above  suspicion  of  being  pushed  to  the  fore  by 
her  husband,  and  her  professional  ambition  must 
be  merged  in  his  until  it  becomes  a  happy  pleasure 
to  stand  asitle  and  see  other  singers  win  the 
laurels  she  covets.  One  happiness  is  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  another.  And  that  is  Life." 

So  you  see  that  Mine  Alda  is  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  a  successful  prima  donna  and  a  success- 
ful wife. 

Other  musical  partnerships  that  have  worked 
out  to  high  advantage  are  those  in  which  Alma 
Gluck,  prima  donna  soprano,  and  except  Caruso 
alone,  the  most  popular  of  "record  singers,"  is 
happily  married  to  Efrem  Zimbalist.  The  happiest 
of  homes  is  that  of  the  renowned  master  of  the 
bow  and  the  fascinating  soprano  who  find  life 
one  grand  sweet  song  in  which  the  head  of  the 
house  supplies  the  obligato. 

So  with  Susan  Metcalf,  the  popular  concert 
singer  and  Pablo  Casals,  the  sensationally  suc- 
cessful virtuoso.  Both  are  more  successful,  both 
are  happier,  so  their  friends  declare,  because  of 
the  dual  partnership  of  art  and  heart. 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH,  when  he  mar- 
ried Mark  Twain's  daughter  Clara  Clemens, 
contracted  a  two-fold  alliance  of  music  and  mat- 
rimony, and  he  declares  that  his  performances 
as  a  solo  pianist  give  him  less  pleasure  than  is 
his  reward  when  he  accompanies  his  wife  at  her 
song  recitals. 

Madame  Sembrich  and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Stengel 
comprise  another  firm  of  married  musicians. 
Dr.  Stengel  is  his  wife's  musical  mentor,  and  as 
successful  as  a  teacher,  as  is  Marcella  Sembrich 
as  a  prima  donna. 

This  is  true  too,  of  Kennerly  Rumford  and 
Clara  Butt,  while  Louise  Homer  draws  inspiration 
from  the  songs  of,  Sidney  Homer,  her  composer 
husband,  whose  lyrics  she  sings  as  no  other  artist 
can  interpret  them. 

Emma  Eames  confesses  that  she  is  happier  as 
Mme.  de  Gogorza  even,  than  as  the  great  Juliet, 
the  favorite  Elsa  and  Senta  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Covent  Garden. 

And  the  list  of  musical  partnerships  in  which 
each  member  has  drawn  large  dividends  of  fame 
and  happiness  might  be  extended  much  farther. 

To  return  to  the  stage,  there  are  Louis  Mann 
and  Clara  Lipman.  Miss  Lipman,  who  is  Mrs 
Mann  in  private  life,  has  successfully  written 
plays  in  which  her  talented  husband  has  won  high 
distinction. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Olcott,  who  as  the  very  beauti- 
ful Margaret  O'Donovan,  was  a  favorite  niece  of 
the  O'Donovan  Rossa,  Ireland's  famous  patriot, 
has  happily  collaborated  with  Rida  Johnson  Young 
in  some  of  her  husband's  most  successful  plays, 
and  Mr.  Olcott's  present  vehicle  "The  Heart  of 
Paddy  Whack,"  owes  much  of  its  charm  and 
atmosphere  to  her  acutely  intelligent  suggestions. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  Hattons,  Frederic 
and  Fannie,  whose  (Concluded  on  page  186) 
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Bayard    Veiller,     author   of    "The     Thirteenth     Chair,"    and    his 
wife,  Margaret  Wycherly,  who  enacts  the  leading  role  in  his  play 


Not  only  has  Mr.  Fiske  been 
director  of  his  wife's  pro- 
fessional tours,  but  he  has 
also  written  plavs  for  her 


Edgar  Selwyn,  the  matrimonial  and 
business  partner  of  Margaret  Mayo, 
who  produces  the  plays  she  writes. 
The  couple  are  seen  here  in  con- 
sultation over  a  new  manuscript 


(Right) 

Walter  and  Louise  Closser  Hale 
seldom  act  together,  but  Mr. 
Hale  illustrates  his  wife's  word 
pictures  of  scenes  and  events 


Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton,  the  well- 
known  joint  authors  of  "Upstairs  and 
Down,"  "Years  of  Discretion,"  etc. 


J.  Hartley  Manners  and  Laurette  Taylor. 
Miss  Taylor  has  achieved  her  greatest  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  in  her  husband's  plays 


PARTNERSHIPS   OF   THE   HOME   AND   THE   THEATRE 


OLD  FAVORITES  WITH  NEW  ACTS 

#K  NELLIE  REVELL 


NOTHING  endures  but  endless  mutability," 
said  Mr.  Shelley,  the  poet.  Of  course, 
he  wasn't  thinking  of  American  vaude- 
ville when  he  said  it,  but  his  remark  holds  good 
there,  too.  The  first  month  of  our  new  year 
effected  the  return  of  many  artistes  whose  names 
hold  high  places  in  the  two-a-day,  and  none  of 
them  appeared  in  the  acts  of  yesteryear.  The 
old  favorites  had  new  material,  obedient  to 
Shelley's  (or  the  U.  B.  O.'s)  law  of  change.  And 
for  some  unknown  reason,  most  of  them  had  the 
best  material  of  their  careers. 

The  Fates  that  deal  out  vaudeville  vehicles  are 
mysterious  and  not  always  kindly.  They  give  a 
good  actor  a  bad  sketch.  They  give  a  bad  singer 
a  good  song.  They  give  a  comedian  with  a  poor 
delivery  some  ideas  that  smack  of  genius.  But 
let  a  comedian  have  a  convulsingly  funny  seri- 
ousness, and  by  the  Fates'  decree  he  has  no 
original  ideas  in  his  own  head  nor  the  business 
faculty  to  go  forth  and  buy  the  product  of 
better  brains. 

Thus  when  some  dozen  of  vaudeville's  bright- 
est stars  all  succeed  in  equipping  themselves  with 
acts  of  unusual  merit,  it  is  a  matter  deserving 
of  comment.  Perhaps  1917  is  a  lucky  year.  Or 
the  artistes  made  good  New  Year's  resolutions. 
Or  perhaps  their  years  of  past  experience,  where- 
in twice  a  day  they  consciously  or  unconsciously 
study  vaudeville's  pulse,  have  brought  forth  per- 
fect fruit.  For  any  actor  will  tell  you  that  he 
learns  his  art  from  his  audiences. 

The  exactions  of  vaudeville  audiences  are  not 
easy  to  discern  or  to  meet.  They  are  definite, 
even  deafening,  in  their  approval.  But  even  the 
expert  vaudeville  diagnostitians  often  fail  to 
locate  the  "why"  of  the  audiences'  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. Why  the  act  "flopped,"  to  use  the  pro- 
fessional slang,  and  how  to  cure  it  of  this  igno- 
minious spinelessness  is  the  artiste's 
constant  endeavor.  Brilliancy,  per- 
sonality, concentration — the  vaude- 
ville rule  of  three  perplexes  many. 
And  greatness  in  other  branches  of 
the  amusement  world  cannot  always 
be  translated  into  vaudeville  great- 
ness. Thus  the  vaudeville  perfection 
is  achieved  only  by  experienced 
vaudevillians — an  axiom  which  is 
again  proved  true  by  an  examination 
of  the  new  acts  presented  during 
January. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Louis  Mann,  Mile.  Dazie,  Alan 
Brooks,  and  Evelyn  Nesbitt  and 
Jack  Clifford  presented  vaudeville 
masterpieces.  All  of  these  have 
been  headliners  of  long  standing, 
"old  favorites"  of  variety  patrons. 
But  their  latest  vehicles,  if  not  flaw- 
less, excel  all  their  previous  efforts. 

"Some  Warriors,"  presented  by 
Mr.  Louis  Mann,  marks  the  zenith  of 
his  vaudeville  career.  His  previous  of- 
ferings have  been  most  entertaining 
— Mr.  Mann's  character  deliniations 
would  save  the  day  for  any  sketch. 
But  the  new  playlet  not  only  affords 
Mr.  Mann  excellent  opportunities, 
but  as  regards  plot,  novelty,  comedy 
and  cast  needs  no  apologies.  The 
act  was  written  by  Mr.  Mann's  wife,  pi 
Miss  Clara  Lipman,  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Shipman.  Miss 


Lipman  has  a  long  list  of  plays  to  her  credit  and 
is  experienced  in  the  technique  of  the  full  length 
drama.  "Some  Warriors"  shows  her  aptness  for 
the  vaudeville  sketch.  She  has  novelty  in  her 
subject — the  delicate  topic  of  neutrality,  and  she 
has  handled  it  deftly,  giving  offence  to  none  and 
extracting  real  comedy.  The  militarist  who 
would  make  a  fighting  machine  out  of  every 
man,  disregarding  his  ability  in  all  other  lines, 
is  her  theme,  and  Miss  Lipman  has  set  it  forth 
with  true  vaudeville  "punch."  She  has  not  quite 
the  succinctness  necessary  for  the  playlet ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  shortening  a  few  of  the 
speeches,  "Some  Warriors"  merits  great  praise. 


THE  scene  is  laid  in  a  barn  in  the  present 
theatre  of  war,  General  Von  Wahnhausen's 
headquarters.  Richard  Strauss,  the  composer,  is 
shown  as  a  common  soldier — to  make  mock  of 
the  maxim  that  a  man  who  can't  fight  is  useless. 
The  spectacle  of  the  great  genius  doing  the 
manual  labor  of  the  camp — his  wounded  finger 
releases  him  from  actual  gunwork  in  tne  trenches 
— is  a  potent  argument.  And  as  played  by  Mr. 
Louis  Mann  he  is  a  "regular  human  being" — a 
lovable  person  with  frankness  of  a  child  and 
the  picturesque  phraseology  of  homely  German 
philosophy.  To  the  barn  comes  Rostand,  the 
French  poet,  bearing  a  message  for  his  general 
during  an  armed  truce.  The  composer  and  the 
poet  are  old  friends,  and  their  reunion  is  pathetic 
as  well  as  deliciously  humorous.  Strauss  doing 
valet  services  for  his  general  and  Rostand  run- 
ning errands ! — is  convincing  enough  satire  on 
the  wastefulness  of  the  war  machine.  Supporting 
Mr.  Mann  were  Robert  Fisher,  who  was  well 
placed  as  Rostand ;  Harold  Cristie  and  Leslie 
Palmer  as  German  generals. 


bell 


FRANCES  WHITE 

This  diminutive  player  is  undoubtedly  one 
of    vaudeville's     most     popular     favorites 


Another  impressive  playlet  was  written  as  well 
as  acted  by  Alan  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  always 
does  something  worth  while  even  though  he  has 
to  be  drunk  to  do  it !  His  stage  inebriates  are 
numbered  among  the  two-a-day  classics,  and  this 
latest  portrait  outranks  all  else  in  his  gallery. 
"Dollars  and  Sense"  is  the  title  of  his  one-act 
comedy  drama.  It  tells  the  story  of  one  Helen, 
whose  God  is  money;  she  refuses  one  Jack, 
played  by  Mr.  Brooks,  because  he  represents  to 
her  that  his  income  is  only  five  thousand  a  year, 
and  she  accepts  one  Billy,  when  she  learns  that 
he  makes  fifty  thousand  yearly.  When  Billy, 
eight  years  later,  loses  everything  on  a  stock 
transaction,  she  deserts  him.  This  bit  of  the 
past  is  shown  as  passing  in  the  memory  of  Jack 
who  has  come  home  to  his  apartment  in  his 
customary  state  of  intoxication  at  three  A.  M. 
From  now  on  things  happen  in  the  present.  The 
mercenary  Helen  comes  to  Jack's  apartment  and 
tells  him  she  has  loved  him  all  along.  Billy,  the 
ruined  husband,  appears  and  makes  accusations 
justified  by  the  circumstances.  But  Jack,  as- 
sisted by  his  Jap  valet,  cheerfully  lies  and  ex- 
plains and  rearranges  matters,  incidentally  re- 
storing Billy's  fortune — which,  of  course,  re- 
stores the  affections  of  money-mad  Helen.  Hus- 
band and  wife  depart  reconciled.  And  Jack  sinks 
back  in  an  easy  chair  calling  for  high-balls.  This 
complicated  story  Mr.  Brooks  has  packed  into  a 
vaudeville-length  playlet  with  a  clarity  that  made 
for  tenseness.  The  audience  was  roused  to  such 
excitement  that  it  called  him  before  the  curtain 
and  demanded  a  speech,  after  the  manner  of 
legitimate  premieres,  which  rite  Mr.  Brooks  may 
soon  be  called  on  to  observe,  as  he  has  been  com- 
missioned to  elaborate  his  play  into  three  acts. 

Mr.  Alexander  Carr  returns  to  vaudeville  with 
the  laurels  of  his  "Mawruss  Perlmutter"  adding 
to  his  previous  high  regard  by  variety 
patrons.  His  dialect  he  brings  with 
him  for  use  in  a  sentimental  drama 
written  by  himself  in  collaboration 
with  Edgar  Allan  Woolf — a  little 
trick  of  a  play  entitled  "An  April 
Shower,"  wherein  Jacob  Goodman 
(Alexander  Carr)  gives  good  advice 
to  his  niece  and  her  fiance.  As 
simple  as  a  ballad,  and  like  the  ballad 
always  acceptable. 

Turning  to  dancing,  the  new  pres- 
entation of  Mile.  Dazie,  who  is  al- 
ways the  dainty  artiste,  maintains  her 
high  standard.  Miss  Evelyn  Nesbitt 
and  Mr.  Jack  Clifford  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  They  no  longer  have  to 
depend  upon  their  whirlwind  finish 
to  carry  the  act.  They  have  earned 
a  high  place  among  our  best  dancers 
and  most  versatile  entertainers.  Who 
ever  believed  that  Evelyn  Nesbitt 
would  become  the  legitimate  head- 
liner  she  is  to-day?  Enough  cannot 
be  said  for  her  pluck  and  sturdy 
perseverance.  She  has  developed  a 
voice  of  charming  quality  and  con- 
siderable range.  She  has  the  knack 
of  choosing  striking  costumes  and 
scenery.  And  under  Mr.  Clifford's 
tutelage  she  has  become  a  dancer  of 
grace  and  speed.  The  new  act  shown 
at  the  Riverside  Theatre,  the  newest 
(Concluded  on  page  190) 
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DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS 
The  popular  idol  of  filmdom  whose 
success    on    the    screen    has    been 
sensational,   outdoing    his    earlier 
vogue    on     the    legitimate    stage 


©  Moffett 

SIR  HERBERT  TREE 
The  latest  portrait  of 
England's  actor  -  knight 
now  touring  this  country 
in  "King  Henry  VIII" 


JOHN  BARRYMORE 
Recently  in  Galsworthy's  trag- 
edy, "Justice,"  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  English  version  of  Tol- 
stoi's "The  Living  Corpse" 


Moffrtt 


H.  REEVES  SMITH 
I'laying  opposite  Emily  Stevens 
in   "The   Unchastened  Woman" 


MAX  LINDER 

The  French  comedian  whose  antics 
on  the  screen  have  amused  millions 


BRUCE  McRAE  Wl"te 

Who  is  still  telling  Ruth  Chatterton  to  "Come 
out    of    the    Kitchen"    at    the    Cohan    Theatre 


(K)  NIGHT   AND   SOME   STARS   OF   THE   STAGE 


Ready  to  make  up 


Disrobing   in   her  dressing   room 


Photos  Press 
Illustrating  Service 


Miss  Dunn  arrives    ; 
at    the    stage   door     ' 


Adding  years  with 
the  aid  of  a  pencil 


Making  the  corkscrew   curls 


The  completed  character  Angle's  first  entrance  on  the  stage 

EMMA  DUNN  ARRIVING  AT  THE  39TH  STREET  THEATRE  AND  MAKING  UP  AS  ANGLE  IN  "OLD  LADY  31" 

GETTING         OLD        IN         AN        HOUR 


fashions 
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TRADE  MARK      REG    U  S.PAT.   OFF. 

By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 

COMEDI  E  -  SALONS  -MODES 


WITH  laughing  April  lurking 
behind  the  w  i  n  d-b  1  o  w  n 
skirts  of  March,  and  only 
a  little  while  away,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  Milady  finds  herself  just  now, 
heavily  preoccupied  with  Spring 
attire,  nor  that  she  spends  long 
hours  in  earnest — shall  I  say  prayer- 
ful?— consultation  with  her  dress- 
maker. 

The  satorial  campaign  for  May  in 
New  York  was  planned  weeks  ago, 
and  the  Newport  arid  Long  Island 
wardrobe  is  the  concern  of  the 
smartly  gowned  woman  just  now. 
So  for  a  few  prophesies. 

As  to  the  Summer  silhouette,  that, 
of  course,  will  be  soft  and  flowing, 
since  fabrics  for  warm  weather  wear 
fail  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
narrow  or  barrel  skirted  effect. 
Colors  will  be  as  soft,  on  one  hand 
and  as  striking  on  the  other  as  the 
cunning  of  the  dyer,  and  the  im- 
agination of  the  designer  can  achieve. 

Private  "openings"  for  the  display 
of  the  Summer's  billowy  muslins  and 
organdies  show  that  the  crisp  linen? 
and  the  popular  "khaki-kool"  and 
"Yo-San,"  in  carnivals  of  colorings 
have  shared  favor  with  the  new  de- 
signs and  colorings  in  plain  and 
figured  crepe  de  chines,  marquisettes, 
nets  and  chiffons. 

There  is  no  young  matron  with  a 
finer  sense  of  color  and  line  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Cyril  Hatch,  who  in- 
herits from  her  mother,  the  present 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  an  artistic 
taste  in  dress. 

At  the  present  moment  Mrs.  Hatch 
is  not  going  out  very  much  but  she 
will  beguile  the  hours  of  Lent  with 
overseeing  the  construction  of  num- 
bers of  fetching  Summer  frocks  and 
negligees.  Of  the  latter  the  Martha 
Hedman  model  designed  and  invented 
by  the  charming  young  actress  of 
"The  Boomerang"  and  several  times 
described  and  illustrated  in  these 
colums,  is  Mrs.  Hatch's  favorite. 
Exquisitely  chic  and  dainty  is  a 
Summer  negligee  of  palest  green 
chiffon  over  Yo-San,  that  looks  like 
seafoam  as  it  billows  gracefully 
around  her  feet.  The  filmy  material 
is  of  an  amazing  fulness,  three 
widths  of  the  chiffon  being  gathered 
into  one.  A  deep  pointed  collar  is 
simulated  in  shirring  that  veils  the 
whole  shoulder  back,  reaching  to  the 
w;iist  line  in  a  deep  point.  More 
points  of  the  shirring  suggest,  rather 
than  form,  a  sort  of  tunic  effect, 
and  give  a  definite  outline  to  the 
flowing  skirt  part  of  the  graceful 
garment.  Delicate  gray  silk  is  used 
for  the  shirring  and  back  turned 
facings  to  the  deep  full  sleeves  match 
the  tint  of  the  silk  thread.  Gray 
suede  slippers  with  old  silver  buckles 


in  which  glow  fine  old  topazes  ac- 
company this  billowy  house  gown. 

Yellow  net  is  used  for  another 
negligee,  made  as  loosely  as  the 
green  one,  but  with  flat  bands  of  old 
filet  lace  running  straight  down  the 
front  and  ruffling  the  primrose  soiree 
underslip. 

I  never  realized  the  fascinating 
possibilities  of  crisp  figured  lawns 
and  organdies,  with  dainty  lace  and 
narrow  velvet  ribbons  until  I  saw 
some  twenty  or  more  of  these  little 
garments  included  in  Mrs.  Hatch's 
collection. 

Even  the  baby  dresses  which  are 
being  prepared  in  her  sewing  room 
are  not  more  dainty  and  effective 
than  these  simple,  flowing  morning 
dresses  made  over  silk  slips  and 
with  lace  employed  in  quaint  and 
fetching  ways  on  every  one. 

One  in  which  round  garlands  of 
pink  roses  are  carelessly  tossed  upon 
a  sheer  white  ground,  is  made  with 


a  pale  heliotrope  slip  edged  with 
wee  roses  made  by  hand  from  nar- 
row ribbon.  Flat  bands  of  val  in- 
sertion are  made  into  a  deep  sailor 
collar  which  has  wreaths  of  the  rib- 
bon roses  at  each  corner,  interlock- 
ing in  a  curiously  effective  design. 
A  deep  lace  pocket  is  lined  with 
heliotrope  and  has  an  outlining  row 
of  wee  roses  around  it.  The  sleeve 
is  a  modified  bell  in  shape,  and  a 
band  of  the  lace  (which,  I  omitted 
to  say,  is  about  three  inches  in 
depth)  faces  it  at  the  wrist  and  little 
wreaths  are  placed  here  and  there 
along  the  Valenciennes. 

Mrs.  Hatch  assures  me  that  all 
these  delicately  charming  frocks  are 
made  for  the  tub,  but  certainly  the 
laundress  who  can  turn  them  out  in 
their  pristine  freshness  is  a  heaven- 
sent treasure,  such  as  these  two  eyes 
have  never  beheld. 

Even  in  the  unsettled  weather 
which  always  prevails  in  late  Febru- 


Miss   Bayes'    "Hollyhock"    frock   carries    her   audience    straight    to 
Grattdmatna's  .  gardrn. 


ary  and  March,  everybody  seems  to 
be  bent  on  country  life,  and  Long 
Island  has  its  devotees  as  well  as 
Florida  just  now.  For  a  party  at 
Clarence  Mackay's  recently  (not  a 
regular  "set"  party,  you  know  but 
one  of  these  discreetly  chosen  gath- 
erings Mr.  Mackay  entertains,  now 
and  again)  One  of  our  smartest 
young  matrons  chose  an  exquisite 
"Honolulu"  frock  and  her  costume 
was  the  happiest  choice  made  by  any 
dancer.  For  fear  that  your  imagi- 
nation may  stagger  appalled  at  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Mackay's  guest  ex- 
posed the  innocent  gaze  of  his  little 
daughters  to  a  vision  of  an  attire 
consisting  of  a  few  strands  of  sea- 
weed and  some  betel-berries,  I  ha- 
sten to  explain  that  this  frock  was 
Madame  Julie's  idea  of  what  a 
Honolulu  dress  ought  to  be  when 
bathed  in  the  pale  pink  light  of  an 
artistic  inspiration. 

To  begin,  then :  the  Honolulu  frock 
consisted  of  a  transparent  full  petti- 
coat of  silky  white  pina  gauze,  with 
a  fringe  of  vivid  green  grass  about 
seven  inches  in  depth  at  the  hem. 
Over  this  was  a  pointed  tunic  of 
green  soiree  embroidered  over  the 
whole  surface  with  loosely  strung 
paillettes  suggesting  pearls  showing 
all  colors  of  the  Orient.  At  inter- 
vals the  embroidery  caught  long, 
floating  strands  of  the  grass,  in 
shades  ranging  from  pale  sea-green 
to  a  vivid  emerald,  with  here  and 
there  a  length  of  rusty  brown.  Ropes 
and  ropes  of  pearls  with  a  barbaric 
South  Sea  glitter  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  were  worn  with  this  novel 
frock  ("a  naive  frock"  the  host 
called  it)  and  the  happy  wearer  re- 
ceived no  end  of  compliment  upon 
having  achieved  an  absolutely  novel 
effect  for  the  waning  season.  Late 
evenings  at  the  opera  have  not  been 
productive  of  much  excitement  in 
the  sartorial  line,  but  Mrs.  Walter 
Brooks  of  Baltimore,  who  recently 
flashed  over  to  New  York  to  buy  a 
frock  or  two,  caused  a  ripple  of  in- 
terest when  she  appeared  at  the  last 
performance  of  "Francesca  de 
Rimini." 

,  As  you  probably  know  Mrs. 
Brooks  receives  a  big  allowance 
from  her  stepfather,  Edward  Stotes- 
bury,  of  Philadelphia,  and  she  spends 
it  with  a  discreet  lavishness  born  of 
many  calculating  seasons  as  a 
debutante  not  too  rich,  and  later  as 
the  wife  of  a  man  of  rather  moder- 
ate means.  Elsie  de  Wolfe  has  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  hint  of  Miss  de  Wolfe's  im- 
peccable good  taste  in  the  beautiful 
frock  of  pink  and  gold  Mrs.  Brooks 
wore — with  a  soul  destroying  wrap 
of  sable  and  ermine,  when  she  last 


In  this  Oriental  frock,  Miss  Bayes  finds  it  difficult 

to    make    her    feet    behave.      Only    the    American 

slippers  prevent  involuntary  Nautch   dances  while 

she  wears  it 


visited  the  opera  house.  How  any  woman  who 
goes  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in- 
citing the  deadly  sins  of  envy  and  malice  to  take 
up  residence  in  the  bosoms  of  her  sisters  can 
listen  to  Alda's  singing  with  a  clear  conscience, 
I  don't  know.  But  Mrs.  Brooks  seemed  quite 
serenely  happy  as  she  dragged  her  priceless  furs 
across  the  floor  of  the  lobby. 

Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth,  who  is  really  one 
of  the  smartest  women  in  America  from  the 
standpoint  of  well-chosen  and  properly  worn 
costumes,  heard  Farrar's  Carmen  for  the  first 
time  this  month.  Mrs.  Longworth,  who  still 
clings  to  the  well  known  "Alice  Blue,"  chose  that 
color  for  her  evening  gown.  A  shimmery  qual- 
ity of  satin  was  the  fabric  selected,  and  it  was 
fetchingly  combined  with  orchid-colored  tulle 
and  showed  touches  of  orchid  velvet  in  the  soft 
swathed  bodice,  which  had  one  of  the  new  turn- 
over fronts. 

"A  turn  over"  if  you  have  not  yet  met  that 
newest  whim  of  fashion,,  is  a  straight  bit  of  the 
bodice  material  simply  turned  down  across  the 
bust  to  form  a  sort  of  valance  some  four  or  five 
inches  in  depth.  This  flat  fall  must  blaze  with 
gems  or  with  marvellously  wrought  embroidery 
spangled  with  shimmery  mock  jewels,  and  it  is 
usually  finished  with  a  fringe  of  gold,  silver  or 
wee  artificial  flowers.  Mrs.  Longworth  chose  to 
cover  her  "turn  over"  with  natural  orchids,  a 
short  fringe  of  silver  gleaming  below  the  blos- 
soms. 

Florence  Reed  has  just  come  into  her  own 
again  as  the  central  feminine  figure  of  "The 
Wanderer"  and  one  sees  her,  beautifully  gowned 
here  and  there  these  days. 

I  spied  her  at  Bendel's  a  few  mornings  ago 
chatting  amiably  with  the  pretty  vendeuse  who 
had  just  taken  her  order  for  two  stunning  frocks 
which  will  first  see  the  light  of  day,  I  suspect  at 
the  next  dance  of  the  Sixty  Club.  You  shall 
hear  about  them  when  they  are  finished. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  awaiting  with  fevered 
impatience  Miss  Mary  Garden's  new  frocks, 
which  she  has  promised  shall  be  shown  to  THE 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and  no  one  else  when  they 
arrive  next  week  from  Paris. 

Jane  Cowl,  flying  straight  in  the  face  of  the 
tradition  that  writing  women  are  always  frumps, 
signalized  her  entrance  to  membership  of  the 
Dramatist's  Club  by  attiring  herself  in  an  eve- 
ning frock  of  petunia  net  with  silver  bordered 
edges  to  the  three-pointed  tunics  that  formed  the 
skirt. 

A  swathed  bodice  of  silver  with  silver  gauze 
for  the  long  Venetian  sleeves  made  this  a 
veritable  picture-dress,  and  the  older  dramatists 
were  stunned  by  the  gorgeousness  of  their  new- 
est rival. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  metaphysics  than  the 
cult  of  Christian  Science,  but  Miss  Nora  Bayes 
who  is  a  devoted  disciple  of  that  'ology,  is  also 
steeped  deep  in  psychic  lore. 

Miss  Bayes  applies  psychology  to  her  ward- 
robe, and  her  dancing  dresses  dance,  she  declares 
and  her  singing  dresses  sing  whether  they  are 
appearing  in  public  or  hanging  in  her  wardrobe ! 


Silver   gray    with    touches    of   frivolous    turquoise, 

soulful    emerald    and    pale,    emotional    rose    color, 

make    the    psychological    character    of    this    frock 

"modified  Quaker" 


During  her  season  at  the  Liberty  Theatre, 
where,  of  course,  she  has  out-Guilbert-ed  Yvette 
Guilbert  in  a  series  of  successful  matinees  of 
song,  Miss  Bayes  wore  a  number  of  frocks  that 
certainly  inspired  all  beholders  with  the  spirit 
of  the  dance  and  of  song,  whether  they  joined 
in  the  rhythms  of  Miss  Bayes'  work  or  not. 

"Now  I  ask  you  if  any  woman — any  woman  in 
the  world  could  help  wriggling  in  an  Oriental 
dance  when  she  is  dressed  in  the  Egyptian  cos- 
tume I  am  going  to  wear  in  my  next  song?" 

Miss  Bayes  asked  the  question,  and  answered 
it  in  expressive  pantomime  that  showed  that  she 
at  least  could  not  make  her  feet  behave  while 
she  waited  for  the  cue  for  her  Oriental  number. 

White  gauze  is  the  foundation  of  this  costume, 
and  is  employed  also  for  the  full  Turkish 
trousers  worn  beneath  it.  A  bodice  of  heavily 
embroidery  silver  gauze  and  bands  similarly 
covered  with  sequins  that  encircle  the  bust  and 
hip  are  connected  by  lines  of  jewels — turquoises, 
uncut  emeralds,  diamonds  and  pearls. 


Greek  are  the  sleeves  with  barbaric  armlets 
and  bracelets  of  broad  hammered  gold  con- 
nected by  ropes  of  pearls.  A  gauze  veil  with 
head  band  of  jewels  in  the  rough  and — hush — 
American  slippers  finish  the  costume.  The  slip- 
pers Miss  Bayes  declares  are  only  worn  to  make 
her  feet  behave,  and  she  showed  me  regretfully 
some  lovely  Egyptian  sandals  and  Turkish 
slippers,  either  of  which  foot  gear  she  might  well 
have  worn  with  this  compositely  Oriental  cos- 
tume. 

A  number  of  adaptations  of  Miss  Bayes'  dress 
have  been  ordered  by  Southern  beauties  and  the 
Mardi  Gras  at  New  Orleans,  I  expect,  will  look 
like  a  Nora  Bayes  matinee  this  year ! 

And  there's  a  psychological  connection,  too, 
between  Miss  Bayes  next  frock — an  old-fashioned 
affair  in  which  she  sings  old-time  songs — and  the 
smell  and  color  of  hollyhocks  that  bloom  in 
grandmama's  garden. 

"I  can  smell  hollyhocks  every  time  I  come  out 
in  this  frock,"  she  declared,  "and  I  should  simply 
have  to  carry  a  bouquet  of  sweet-williams  and 
marigolds  if  I  didn't  upset  the  psychology  of 
my  hollyhock  frock  by  wearing  a  mad  spangled 
hat  that  would  have  shocked  grandmama  out  of 
her  garden  and  into  her  grave !" 

Miss  Bayes'  "Hollyhock"  dress  is  brocade — 
hollyhock  green  (you  know  the  soft  but  lifely 
shade — it's  what  the  French  call  "vif")  flowered 
with  the  exact  color  one  sees  at  the  heart  of  a 
red  hollyhock.  The  green  appears  in  the 
facings  of  the  panniers  at  the  side  and  reappears 
in  the  petticoat,  the  girdle  and  collar. 

The  "mad"  hat,  is  of  gold  lace  stiffly  wired 
into  a  flaring  shape,  with  a  crown  of  sequins  and 
embroidery.  It  is  tied  under  the  chin  with  nar- 
row black  velvet  ribbon,  and  the  demure  little 
muff  is  also  of  black  ruffled  with  ermine. 

One  of  the  daintiest  frocks  the  season's  offer- 
ings at  the  theatre  has  brought  forth,  is  a  silvery 
gray  crinoline  effect  worn  by  Miss  Bayes  in  her 
"Love  Letter"  song.  Silver  satin  is  employed 
for  the  full  skirt  and  old-fashioned  "basque," 
and  white  Georgette  is  used  in  the  deep  collar, 

(Concluded   on   page    176) 


This  is  Blanche  Bates'  newest  riding  habit.  Quite 
new  are  the  triple  collar,  the  self  colored  waist- 
coat, and  the  shortened  "crop."  Note  the  smart 
roll  that  gives  cachet  to  the  broad  brimmed,  bell 
crowned  "topper" 
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The  Theatre,  March, 


"McCreery  Silks" 

FAMOUS  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 
For  Service- -Quality — and  Value 

The  Finest  Silks  the  World  Produces 
Complete  Assortments  In  Stock  At  All  Seasons  of  the  Year 

THE  NEWEST  WEAVES 
THE  NEWEST  COLORS 
THE  NEWEST  STYLES 

Featuring  the  latest  model  designs  and  colors  from  the  world's 
principal  style  creators,  and  the  Salons  of  artistic  Silk  achievement. 
If  it  is  new  and  unusual  in  Silks  —  McCREERY'S  have  it. 

THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  IN  AMERICA 

NEW    SPO  RT    SILKS 

James  McGreery  &  Go. 


5th  Avenue 


New  York 


34th  Street 
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A  DAY  IN   THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ARTIST 


By   Florence   Walton 


"Mammy"  ushers  in  the  breakfast  tray  and  the  photographer,  together 


"To  match  my  gowns  I  require  more  than  sixty  pairs  of  stockings  and  slippers" 

2.    Miss    Walton    in    a    negligee    of   point    d'esprit    lace    over   flesh-toned 

Chiffon:    coat   of  silver  gause   shot   ivith   silver,   and   embroidered   with 

big  nosegays  of  silk  and  ribbon  flowers  in  pastel  shades 


''I  ride  almost  every  dvy  no  matter  how  the  weath&r  is" 

3.    Black  broadcloth  riding  habit  by  Nardi,  with  black  and  white  waist- 
coat and  black  tie  and  a  Knox  hat 


LAST  night  after  the  dance  at 
the  Biltmore  that  ends  my  day, 
I  sat  with  M.  Maurice  and 
two  of  his  friends  and  listened  to  a 
discussion  that  interested  me  vitally. 
The  two  guests  who  chatted  with 
my  husband  were  both  noted  legis- 
lators, and  the  topic  they  were  an- 
alyzing was  the  proposed  scheme  for 
saving  daylight  by  enacting  a  law  to 
set  the  clock  backward  and  forward 
to  keep  pace  with  the  time  when  the 
sun  rises  and  sets.  I  took  no  part  in 
the  arguments  for  or  against  the 
idea,  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  that  if 
the  law  could  make  the  day  a  little 
longer,  all  our  national  law  makers 
might  be  inspired  to  vote  for  such 
an  enactment.  For  my  idea  of  heav- 
en is  one  long  golden  day  in  which 
one  may  find  time  for  all  the  things 
one  wants  to  do.  I  boldly  confess 
that  my  favorite  song  is  entitled 
"When  the  Days  Grow  Longer,"  and 
that  I  sing  that  yearning  ditty  at 
least  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times  every  year. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  used 
to  think  how  lovely  it  must  be  to  be 
an  actress  with  nothing  to  do.  A 
great  star  who  flitted  about  from 
pleasure  to  pleasure  through  golden 
days  and  won  applause  at  night  from 
delighted  audiences.  Now  I  know 
that  the  actress  who  becomes  a  great 
star,  pays  the  price  of  days  that  are 
barren  of  excitement,  and  filled  with 
incessant  work,  and  that  even  the 
girl  who  isn't  a  great  star  but  only 
an  ambitious  dancer  finds  the  hours 
all  too  short  for  the  affairs  that 
crowds  out  play  in  her  busy,  active 
life. 

Perhaps  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
will  accompany  me  through  the  hours 
of  an  average  day — I  will  not  ask 
you  to  be  my  companion  on  a 
matinee  day  when  the  work  is  al- 
most double. 

*        *        * 

Let  us  say  that  it  is  Thursday 
morning,  because  to-day  happens  to 
lie  Thursday.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing, I  had  my  breakfast  in  bed  (1) 
. — the  first  time  I  have  been  so  lux- 
uriously lazy  in  ages;  but  to  tell  you 
the  absolute  and  unvarnished  truth, 
the  artist  from  THE  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE arrived  at  seven  o'clock  and 
"Mammy,"  the  old-time  devoted 
maid  who  has  always  been  with  me, 
ushered  in  the  breakfast  tray  and 
the  photographer  together. 

Usually  my  day  begins  with  a  bath 
and  a  half  hour's  brisk  Delsarte 
exercise  before  breakfast,  and  I 
dress,  fully  for  that  meal — which 
consists,  of  course,  of  a  cup  of  tea 
or  cocoa  and  possibly  a  nibble  at  a 
bit  of  toast — nothing  more.  After 
breakfast  I  go  out  for  a  walk  with  my 
dogs  (4) — a  family  of  three  inter- 
esting Pekingese — father,  mother  and 
child — to  which  I  am  devoted.  My 
walking  dresses  are  as  quietly  plain 
and  inconspicuous  as  possible — the 
one  I  select  this  morning,  is  by  Cal- 
lot  soeurs — a  full  round  skirt  with  a 


double  skirted  coat  loose  and  cumfy 
but  with  the  unmistakable  charm  of 
cut     which     makes     a     Callot     frock 
recognizable  anywhere.     Blue  broad- 
cloth      with       discreetly       disposed 
touches  of  magenta  embroidery  and 
a    loosely    folded    waistcoat    of    ma- 
genta broadcloth  are  employed  in  the 
making  of  this  costume,  and  with  it 
I    wear    a   Knox   hat   of   blue    satin 
straw  with  a  sprawling  Indian  orchid 
of  magenta  velvet  at  the  front.     The 
morning  is  chilly,  and  so  my  silver 
fox  furs  come  out  of  retirement  for 
the  walk.     Home  again  after  a  brisk 
trot  up  the  avenue  to  the  Park  and 
back  to  the  Biltmore,  I  change  to  a 
negligee  and  look  over  my  mail  and 
do    the    family    bookkeeping — for    in 
the  firm   of   Maurice  and   Walton,  I 
attend    to    the    entire   financial    busi- 
ness,   leaving    M.    Maurice    free    for 
the  artistic  duties   of  inventing  new 
dances,  rearranging  old  ones,  as  well 
as     teaching    and     devising    original 
steps   for   the   programs   we   are   in- 
vited to  contribute  to  entertainments 
in    society.      The   negligee    I    choose 
this   morning  is   a  great   favorite   of 
mine,   and   was   made   right   here    in 
New  York.     It  consists  of  a  skirt  of 
ankle   length,   of   point   d'esprit   lace 
over   flesh-toned  chiffon,   with   num- 
bers of  flat  ruffles  separated  by  nar- 
row rolling  folds  of  satin  ribbon,  of 
pastel    shades.      Over    this    I    wear 
a  long  bell-sleeved  coat,  not  meeting 
by  five  inches  in  front  and  bordered 
with     eider     down     band — a    second 
band  encircling  the  coat  four  inches 
above  the  border  at  the  bottom.   The 
coat  is  made  of  a  fascinating  fabric 
— a  sort  of  shot  gauze  of  heliotrope 
and  silver,  and  embroidered  with  big 
"nosegays  of  flowers  in  pastel  shades 
done  in  silks  and  narrow  ribbon. 

After  my  letters  are  disposed  of 
and  the  day's  business  accounts 
cleared  away,  I  select  the  two  gowns 
I  shall  wear  for  the  dances  at  the 
theatre  and  the  Biltmore  in  the  eve- 
ning. With  each  frock  I  wear 
slippers  and  stockings  carefully 
chosen  to  match  the  gown,  and  the 
artist  caught  me  in  a  trying  moment 
when  I  was  attempting  to  find 
slippers  to  accompany  a  blue  frock 
with  metal  embroidery  that  looked 
like  moonlight,  and  lines  of  shim- 
mery  spangles  that  resembled  silvery 
waves — not  an  easy  task,  believe  me. 
I  am  glad  that  the  picture  shows  my 
"armoire  a  Bottimes"  (2) — a  closet 
with  shelves  for  shoes  and  stockings 
of  my  own  devising.  The  boot  shelves 
slope  you  see,  so  that  one's  slippers 
are  always  exactly  in  place,  and  do 
not  slip  about  as  they  are  likely  to 
do  on  a  flat  shelf.  As  I  possess  foot 
gear  to  match  every  conceivable 
caprice  in  color  or  fabric  of  my  dan- 
cing dresses,  this  necessitates  more 
than  sixty  pairs  of  slippers  and 
stockings.  By  the  way  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  wear  Onyx 
hosiery  exclusively.  After  this  im- 
portant detail  is  settled — and  it  is  im- 
portant because  my  contracts  both  call 
for  frequent  changes  of  costume,  and 
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ELSIE  JANIS,  now  appearing  in  "The  Century  Girl",  wearing 
a   smart   tailored   hat    of  white    milan    straw    trimmed   with 
grosgrain  ribbon. 
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"/  love  to  walk  accompanied  by  Lady,  Chin-Chin  and  Baby" 

4.     Tailleur  by  Callot  of  blue  broadcloth  with  magenta 

vest   and    touches    of    embroidery    in    the    same    deep 

rose  hue 


"Now  for  a  brisk  hour  over  the  splendid  ice  at  the  Biltmore" 


5.    Skating   costume   by  Hickson.     Biscuit   cloth  with 
brown  baby  lamb  border  and  pointed  hood-collar 


forbid  me  to  appear  in  the  same 
dress  more  than  a  few  times,  I  sit 
down  to  serious  study  of  French 
with  a  teacher  who  visits  me  daily. 
By  this  time  M.  Maurice  has  ended 
his  morning  engagements  and  we 
have  luncheon  together  in  our  apart- 
ment. Then  I  change  to  skating 
costume  and  go  for  a  brisk  hour's 
glide  over  the  splendid  ice  at  the 
Biltmore  (5). 

My  pet  skating  costume  is  by 
Hickson;  it  is  of  palest  biscuit 
broadcloth,  soft,  light  and  satiny  in 
texture,  and  is  made  with  a  full  cir- 
cular-skirted coat  eight  yards  in 
width  at  the  bottom  but  with  only  a 
graceful  fulness  at  the  hips.  This 
coat  is  bordered  with  an  eight-inch 
band  of  brown  broadtail,  and  has  a 
collar  and  scarf,  with  a  deeply 
pointed  capuchin  hood  of  the  same 
odd  fur.  With  it  I  wear  skating  boots 
of  buck  leather  matching  the  coat  and 
a  Russian  skating  cap  of  broadcloth 
banded  high  with  the  brown  broad- 
tail, and  finished  with  a  cockade  of 
bronze  coq  plumes.  After  this  exer- 
cise has  brought  the  tingling  blood 
into  splendid  circulation,  comes  the 
day's  great  trial — a  visit  to  corset 
maker,  shoe  maker,  tailor,  milliner  or 
dress  maker,  and  the  soul-trying, 
nerve-racking  performance  of  trying 
on  and  trying  on  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  eye  is  satisfied  and 
personal  comfort  is  assured  without 
sacrifice  of  becomingness  or  chic. 
Sometimes,  when  none  of  these 
claims  press  on  one's  time,  as  to-day, 
I  am  able  to  enjoy  a  second  hour  of 
splendid  exercise,  and  with  M. 
Maurice  I  go  for  a  ride  in  the  park. 
As  in  my  street  costumes  I  prefer 
the  sternest  simplicity  in  my  eques- 
trian habit.  I  do  not  personally  care 
for  breeches  and  coats  for  riding, 
and  I  prefer  the  side  saddle  to  the 
cross  seat.  To-day  I  select  a  habit 
of  black  broadcloth  by  Nardi  (3)  ;  a 
severe  Knox  derby  with  black  boots, 
black  and  white  waistcoat,  black  tie 
and  chamois  gloves. 

After  this,  home  to  the  Biltmore 
again,  and  now  I  enjoy  a  delicious 
half  hour  while  my  maid  massages 
my  scalp  and  thoroughly  brushes  my 
hair,  afterward  dressing  it  for  the 
evening.  Now  comes  something 
which  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
may,  perhaps  call  dinner — the  light- 
est possible  repast  which  is  really  a 
high  tea,  then  a  frolic  with  my 
three  dogs,  "Chin-Chin,"  "Lady"  and 
"Baby,"  and  a  rehearsal  of  new 
dances  with  M.  Maurice.  By  that 
time  it  is  the  hour  for  the  theatre, 
and  again  I  change  to  a  one-piece 
tailor  suit  over  which  I  slip  a  fur 
coat  and  with  one  of  our  pets  we 
are  off  for  "the  Century  Girl"  (6).  The 
frock  I  chose  to-day  is  a  Callot  dress 
of  green  velvet  with  a  deep  Velas- 
quez collar  faced  with  close  clipped 
ermine  almost  like  white  velvet. 
With  it  I  select  a  coat  of  seal  with 
band  of  sable  for  which  Gunther  sent 
all  the  way  to  Petrograd.  Since  this 
is  a  day  dedicated  to  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  I  shall  wear  at  the  Cen- 
tury for  the  first  time  a  dress  just 
sent  me  by  the  Callots  which  is,  I 
think,  the  very  loveliest  creation  I 
have  ever  worn  (7).  The  foundation 

(.Concluded   on  page   183) 


"/  do   enjoy   motoring" 

One-piece   Callot  frock   of  green   velvet,  seal  coat 
•with  deep  sable  band 


"What  I  shall  wear  to-night  is  always  an  important  decision" 

7.     Callot  dancing  frock   of  Aame-colored   net  heavily 
embroidered  in  gold  and  Oriental  pearl  spangles 
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ELSIE  JAMS  in  SPORT  SUIT  of  YOSAN  by  HENRI  BENDEL 


The  New  Shantung  Sport  Silk 

"  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  lovely  silk,  YOSAN,  YOSAN,  the  perfected  Shantung,  made  in 

used  in  my  new  Sport  Suit.     The  quality  is  lovely  a  new  way,  dyed  in  the  thread  before 

and  the  design  has  the  dash  and  character  that  I  weaving. 

Has  the  exquisite  bright  silk  appearance 
JL  never  before  obtainable  in  Shantung  silks. 

Ravishing  in  beauty,  endless  in  designs, 
daring  in  style. 

By  the  yard  and  in  smartest  Sports  Costumes,  Street  Frocks,  Waists  and  Skirts — Leading  Stores 

Made  by  Rogers  &  Thompson,  Inc.,  New  York,  creators  of  Soiree  and  Sportsilk  La  Jerz. 


want  in  a  gown.     I  love  it." 
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FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued   from    page    170) 


the  wide,  back-turned  cuffs  and 
apron. 

With  each  movement  of  the 
wearer,  the  tilting  hooped  skirt 
shows  glimpses  of  a  facing  of  rose 
and  black  striped  silk  and  the  petti- 
coat coyly  opens  over  an  underskirt 
of  net,  with  quillings  of  narrow  rib- 
bon in  pastel  shades,  and  wreaths  of 
pink  roses. 

The  shoes  are  of  silver,  and  so  is 
the  cap  which  ties  under  the  chin 
with  bow  and  long  ends  of  turquoise 
and  green  double-faced  ribbon.  The 
same  ribbon  is  used  in  wee  flat  bows 
on  the  broad  collar  and  in  knots  with 
floating  ends  that  trim  the  cuffs. 

The  psychology  of  this  frock,  so 
says  Miss  Bayes,  it  that  the  silvery 
modest  gray  of  the  demure  Quaker 
maiden  always  wins.  Hence  the 
triumphant  tone  of  the  love  letter 
that  goes  with  the  frock. 

To  Miss  Blanche  Bates  falls  the 
honor  of  creating  more  styles  in  ri- 
ding attire  than  any  other  actress.  I 
accompanied  Miss  Bates  to  the  fore- 
most of  Fashion's  military  tailors 
and  habit  maker,  a  few  days  ago, 
while  she  mounted  the  spirited 
wooden  steed  upon  which  the  most 
dashing  cavalry  officers  and  polo 
players  in  America  are  wont  to  try 
on  their  riding  togs. 

The  perfectly  fitting  habit  in  which 
Miss  Bates  will  do  her  daily  dash  of 
twenty  miles  or  so  across  the  West- 
chester  hills  this  Spring,  is  of 
tobacco  brown  habit  cloth  of  beauti- 
ful texture  and  is  cut  with  riding 
breeches  of  the  new  English  type 
which  is  rather  more  "peggy"  at  Hie 
top  than  earlier  models.  Buckskin 
saddle  shields  match  the  fabric  and 
the  shoes  and  puttees  worn  with  this 
habit.  The  triple  collar  and  double 
strap  cuffs  are  quite  new,  and  the 
whole  costume  is  modeled  upon  the 
uniform  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Imperial 
Russian  Cavalry  worn  by  her  Maj- 
esty, the  Czarine  of  Russia,  when 
she  reviews  her  regiment  in  service 
uniform. 

Two  novelties  besides  the  ones 
mentioned  are  introduced  in  the 
waistcoat  which  is  made  of  the  habit 
cloth  throughout,  and  may  be  worn 
instead  of  the  coat  when  the  going 
is  warm,  with  the  sleeves  of  the 
shirt  as  well  as  the  front  and  collar 
showing. 

Shirts,  by  the  way,  are  mostly  of 
striped  silk  or  Madras;  Miss  Bates 
choice  being  brown  and  white  or 
brown  and  green  Yo-San. 

Quite  new,  too,  is  the  bell-shaped 
beaver  riding  hat,  of  black  or  colored 
beaver  with  buckskin  band  tightly 
stretched  around  the  crown.  Crops, 
by  the  way,  as  shown  at  the  smart- 
est shops  and  at  Tiffany's  are  a 
shade  shorter  than  formerly,  so  that 
they  can  be  thrust  into  the  deep 
pockets,  upon  dismounting,  without 
toppling  about  as  they  used. 

Miss  Marguerite  Leslie  is  wearing 
a  dress  in  the  last  act  of  "The  Harp 
of  Life"  which  actually  lifts  the 
action  of  the  play,  and  gives  a  definite 
reason  for  the  infatuation  of  the 
youth  who  spurns  home  and  dear 


mama  for  the  purple  temptress,  whom 
Miss  Gail  Kane  dressed  so  unhappily 
in  brilliant  pink. 

Miss  Leslie  has  caught  a  Callot 
inspiration  for  the  single  gown  she 
wears,  and  has  chosen  a  combination 
of  purply  blue  and  bronze  which 
melts  into  the  scene  and  into  the 
mood  of  the  act.  The  full  skirt  is 
of  night  blue  tulle  with  a  tunic  effect 
cut  in  big  scallops  that  are  bordered 
with  a  quite  marvellous  embroidery 
in  gleaming  bronze  beads. 

The  tunic  falls  over  a  full  soft 
petticoat  of  blue  soiree,  and  the  waist 
is  of  transparent  tulle  with  a  bolero 
of  the  soiree  bordered  with  bead 
embroidery.  Long  transparent  sleeves 
of  the  tulle  are  cut  to  cling  to  arm 
and  wrist  and  a  twisted  narrow  sash 
of  the  soiree,  is  tied  loosely  at  the 
waist  and  falls  midway  to  the  edge 
of  the  skirt  and  is  finished  with  large 
tassels  of  blue  and  bronze  beads. 
Transparent  black  silk  hose  and 
bronze  slippers  finish  the  charming 
costume. 

Mile.  Lillian  Greuze  of  the  Theatre 
Franfais  has  worn  this  season  a 
number  of  fetching  frocks  marked  by 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 

The    demure    lace     pantalettes    are    the 

feature   most   characteristic  of  chic  and 

coquetry  in  this  charming  costume  worn 

by    Mile.    Grctizc 

great  chic  and  originality.  One  of 
her  most  admired  costumes  is  of 
soft  pink  soiree  with  bands  of  rich 
sable  at  the  hem  and  waist  line.  The 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  little 
frock  lies  in  the  demure  coquetry  of 
the  lace  pantalettes  which  are  of  a 
length  to  peep  from  beneath  the  hem 
at  each  step  of  the  wearer.  White 
lace  gathered  about  the  ankle  with 
pink  ribbons  is  used  for  these  pan- 
talettes, which  have  found  a  place 
in  the  lingerie  shelf  of  many  smart 
women. 

Demure  frocks  of  gray  or  khaki 
colored  crepe  de  chine  with  soft  sur- 
plice collar  effect  of  transparent 
white  mull  or  chiffon  show  bands  of 
embroidery  in  self-tones  or  white 
with  touches  of  Geneva  red  on  the 
sleeves. 
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An  ov«r-«]]  Heijyit  of  only 
81  inches,  with  floor  boards 
only  25  1-2  inches  from  the 
feround, results  in  low, grace- 
ful lines,  while  allowing 
unusually  l«r&e  interior 
spice  in  this  beautifully  ap- 
poinud  motor  coach,  eleven 
hundred  pounds  lighter. 
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TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE 


TRAINING  FOI 
THE  STAGE 


By  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

Editor  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

with  a  preface  by  David  Belasco 

EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS 

PRICE  $L-  NET 

Mr.  Hornblow  has  drawn  on  his  great  experience 
to  present  to  young  men  and  women  the  best 
methods  of  training  for  the  stage,  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  who  aspires  to  success,  the 
delights  and  illusions  of  stage  life.  The  amateur, 
the  professional,  the  student,  and  all  interested  in 
the  theatre,  will  find  a  mine  of  interest  in  his  book. 


DAVID  BELASCO,  Saj-t: 

"1  hare  read  'Training  for  the 
Stage'  for  the  second  time,  and 
must  say  that  it  contains  much  of 
great  interest  to  the  professional. 
It  should  also  be  of  great  value  to 
the  novice.  The  author's  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  is  rcry  un- 
usniil  and  most  skillfully  handled. 
A  reall\  brilliant  book." 


SOME  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  ARE: 


THE  PLAYER  TO-DAY 

THE  ART  OF  THE  ACTOR 

THE  STAGE  AS  A  CAREER  FOR  WOMEN 

WHAT  AN  ACTOR  EARNS 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  PLAYER 
CAN  ACTING  BE  TAUGHT? 
THE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 
THE  ACTOR'S  VOICE 


PERILS  AND  PITFALLS 
SOME  DON'TS  FOR  ACTORS 
BOOKS  A  PLAYER  SHOULD  READ 
COMPENSATIONS 


WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY  ABOUT  IT: 


"It  answers  the  query  sent  to  so  many 
Managers  by  untrained  girls  and  women, 
'Do  you  advise  me  to  go  on  the  stage?' 
It  is  spirited,  delightful,  and  instructive 
— not  a  dull  page  in  the  book/' 
Review  of  Reviews,  N.  Y. 


"We  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
going  on  the  stage — we  read  this  book, 
indeed,  as  a  layman  not  often  at  the 
theatre.  Yet  a  more  delightful  book — 
of  its  order — we  have  not  met  in  many 
months  of  criticism. ' ' 

Evening  Post,  Louisville,  Ky. 


"It  is  so  true  and  sensible  and  com- 
petent that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  to  my  rather  large  col- 
lection of  books  on  topics  of  the  thea- 
tre. I  wish  I  might  have  written  it !" 

Louis  De  Foe 

Dramatic  Critic,  New  York  World. 


By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Publishers 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 


WE  OFFER  THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK 
TO  ALL  NEW   SUBSCRIBERS 


FREE 


ON  RECEIPT  OF    $3.—    WE  WILL  SEND 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

FOR  ONE  YEAR 
AND  A  COPY  OF  "TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE" 


Providing  the  order  comes  direct  to  the  office  of  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  and  not  through  an  agent 


LADY  KINLOCH'S  LONDON  STUDIO 

SENDS  US  PAINTED  FURNITURE 


Tht  Theatre,  tfarcfi   iorf 


IN  Paris  there  is  a  certain  cafe 
where  before  the  war — it  was 
said — if  one  only  sat  long  enough 
eventually  everybody  of  importance 
and  interest  in  the  world  passed  by 
one's  table.  New  York  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  resemble  that 
cafe.  With  this  additional  merit,  that 
one  has  but  to  sit  tight  in  its  pre- 
cincts and  shortly  not  only  everybody 
but  everything  of  importance  and 
interest  will  roll  round  to  its  doors. 
Thus  recently  we  have  had  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagor  and  the  son  of 
Tolstoy.  Thus  recently  we  have  in- 
spected the  paintings  of  Zuloaga  and 
the  treasures  from  the  Imperial 
Palace  at  Pekin. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  fasci- 
nating arrivals  is  the  hand-painted 
furniture  which  was-the  inspired  idea 
of  Lady  Kinloch  of  the  English 
aristocracy  and  which  is  known  as 
the  Lady  Kinloch  Industry.  A  word 
of  explanation  as  to  its  origin. 

HOW  IT  STARTED 

Lady  Kinloch  herself  is  an  artist 
of  no  mean  ability  with  a  studio  in 
Chelsea,  London,  and  a  keen  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  the 
arts.  Some  time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  learning  of  the  dis- 
tressing plight  that  many  of  the 
English  and  French  artists,  both  men 
and  women,  were  in  through  the  loss 


of  their  market  she  conceived  the 
brilliant  scheme  of  stimulating  to 
popular  favor  hand-painted  furniture 
and  employing  the  talents  of  the 
artists  to  decorate  the  different 
pieces. 

She  has  met  with  every  success  in 
her  undertaking.  Artists  who  have 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
have  used  their  technical  skill  in  the 
designs  and  colorings  and  have  even 


been  willing  in  some  cases  to  append 
their  signatures  to  their  work.  A 
very  beautiful  bed-room  set,  for  in- 
stance, of  soft  grey  decorated  with 
medallions  of  exquisitely  harmonized 
flowers  has  every  article  signed  with 
a  name  well-known  in  the  artistic 
world  of  London.  In  every  case  the 
symbol  of  an  elk's  head,  the  three 
letters  E.  L.  K.,  representing  the 
initials  of  Lady  Kinloch's  name,  is 


The   settee    belonging    to    the    Italian    breakfast-room    set    which    was    painted    by    a 

French   artist.      The   background  is  a  rich  grey,   the   decorations  being  in    browns. 

to  match   the  brown  cane  of  the  scat  and  blues  and  crimsons 


stamped  on  each  piece  and  verifies 
the  furniture  for  this  and  future 
generations.  As  an  heirloom  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  to  own.  In 
the  main  Lady  Kinloch  adheres  to 
the  classic  type  established  by  the 
Adam  brothers,  who  were  the  first  to 
start  the  vogue  for  painted  furniture 
in  England  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  but  she  also  often  uses  her 
own  imagination  in  inventing  un- 
usual and  rich  designs. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  LORD 
SHAUGHNESSY  ORDER 

Lord  Shaughnessy  was  among  the 
early  admirers  of  this  art  and  gave 
his  enthusiasm  expression  by  having 
a  bedroom  suite  painted  to  his  order, 
which  quickly  found  its  way  to 
Canada.  Then  the  Queen,  hearing  of 
the  industry  from  Lord  Shaughnessy, 
paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Kinloch's  Chelsea 
Studio  and  ordered  copies  of  a  small 
table  and  fire-screen  and  a  whole 
suite  of  furniture  for  the  room  re- 
served for  her  Maids  of  Honor  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  gave  an  order.  Lady  Cheyles- 
more,  before  her  marriage  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  gave  another.  There 
was  soon  no  question  of  what  Eng- 
lish society  thought  of  the  beauty 
and  merit  of  this  new  war  industry. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  London 
magazines  has  this  to  say  of  it :  "This 

(Concluded   on   page   184) 


PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU. 

How  to  Buy  Gowns  at  Maxon's 

We  have  tried  so  hard  and  so  often  to  impress  upon  our  good 
people  the  necessity  of  making  us  several  visits  to  buy  any  of 
our  model  size  frocks,  suits  or  wraps. 


We  do  not  and  cannot  purchase  a  complete 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  season.    We 
purchase  only  as  opportunity    affords 
us  the  quality  and  grade  of  garments 
which  we  would  offer. 

Therefore,  if  on  your  first  visit,  you 
cannot  find  the  frock  or  suit  you've 
been  wishing    for,   it   may  be  in  the 
next  shipment  or  the  one  follow- 
ing.    We  want  you  to  have  just 
what    you  want  and   just    what 
pleases  you  and  you  are 
sure  to  find    it  here  — 
hence  our  request  that 
you  call   two  or   three 
times,  say  a  week  apart. 

Two  Gown*  for  the 

Usual  Price  of  One 

Street,  Afternoon  or  Evening  We»r 

Call  and  see  these  frocks  for  your- 
ulf  —  even    try  them   m.      You'rt 
never  urgej  to  buy.      Model   stztt 
o  two  alike. 


UIA10GS      NO   APPROVAL   SHIPMENTS 


,  AWO(W)(\ODEL  GOWNS 

0          |Ca7f*)r,^/vr«,,»AV/      flT  Aft™  CT    'TMcU/'VnRk   ClTY 


For   Milady's 
IVORY 


OOD  taste  and  refinement  are  often  expressed  by  details  and  ac- 
cessories  even  more  than  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  home. 

Toilet  articles  of  the  exquisite  Ivory  Pyra-lin  have  become  the  vogue 
through  an  exceptionally  happy  combination  of  utility  and  beauty. 

Our  distinctive  Du  Barry  design,  here  illustrated,  exemplifies  supremacy 
in  style  and  craftsmanship  in  this  all'Amertcan  product. 

You  may  see  it  at  the  better  shops  or  in  our  Ivory  Pyra-lin  folder, 
sent  on  request 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  New  York 
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To  the  Women  of  the  World :- 

My  mission  is  to  have  every  woman  improve  her  figure 
with  the  Gossard  Corset  designed  for  her. 

Until  every  woman  knows  this  can  be  done,  wears  this 
remarkable  corset,  and  lives  in  her  life  the  joy  that 
it  gives,  my  work  goes  on. 


President 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co, 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


TORONTO 


BUENOS  AIRES 
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Corsets  Had  To  Be  Changed 


5  Corsets  had  to  be  changed — that  was  all. 

5  This  decree,  dictated  by  the  march  of  progress 
and  the  mandate  of  a  great  governing  principle, 
settled  that.  These  factors  in  the  general  scheme 
of  world  betterment  simply  arrived  at  corsets, 
and  the  work  began. 

<J  These  irresistible  forces  had  finished  with 
illumination,  the  flickering  tallow  candle  giving 
way  to  gas  light,  and  it,  in  turn,  to  electricity. 
Who  would  return  to  the  tallow  dip?  One 
could  not  if  he  would — the  world  moves  apace. 

5  Light  to  turn  night  into  day.  Electric  fans  to 
keep  one  cool.  Water  for  a  fever  patient.  Ice 
frozen  in  the  summertime.  A  message  on  the 
air.  A  thousand  other  inventions  and  discov- 
eries more  or  less  important  in  the  process  of 
world  betterment,  and  mostly  by  living  men — 
all  these  you  once  did  not  have. 

5  Corsets  had  to  be  changed — they  had  to  be 
improved. 

5  Physicians  complained  of  them.  Women 
bought  them  by  size  number.  A  fitting  was 
a  thing  undreamed.  Corset  comfort  with 
style,  a  thing  unknown.  Health  was  not 
considered. 

5  Corsets  had  to  be  changed — progress  and  a 
great  governing  principle  simply  arrived  at  corsets 
and  the  work  began. 

5  That  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

5  I  introduced  front  lacing — lacing  the  corset 
in  front — fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  womankind  as  a  fundamental- 
front  lacing  as  a  fundamental  principle  necessary 
for  adjustment  in  front  and  support  for  the  back 
—absolute  corset  essentials  entirely  ignored 
before. 

5  One  wonders  how  women  managed  without 
the  amazing  convenience  of  front  lacing.  The 
wonder  grows  how  they  did  manage  with  the 
amazing  inconvenience  of  lacing  their  corsets 
as  they  did. 

*}  Would  man  button  his  coat  in  the  back,  or 
lace  his  shoe  from  behind  ? 


^  Woman,  think;  would  you  do  other  than  lace 
your  corset  in  front  ?  We  have  arrived  at  ration- 
alism in  corsetry.  Style  is  our  hand  maiden. 
Fashion  our  servitor.  We  compel  comfort.  We 
contrive  figure  improvement.  We  conserve 
health — all  the  result  of  the  Gossard  method  of 
design,  created  fifteen  years  ago,  and  expressed 
in  Gossard  front  lacing  corsets.  A  method  this, 
amounting  to  a  principle  and  observed  in  Gossard 
manufacture  with  a  fidelity  of  strict  adherence. 

5  Today,  throughout  the  world — in  city  and 
hamlet  alike- — in  Paris,  where  corsets  formerly 
came  from,  London,  Buenos  Aires,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  New  York,  Chicago,  everywhere  in 
America  and  Canada,  women  enjoy  the  fruition 
of  the  Gossard  principle — of  the  Gossard  method 
of  design. 

5  This  is  my  gift  to  the  women  of  the  world — 
this  it  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  bestow. 

5  Style,  comfort,  health  and  beauty  of  youthful 
outline  are  now  yours. 

5  Hitherto,  only  one  figure  had  been  accepted 
as  ideal.  I  discovered  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  nine  ideal  figures,  each  a  type  of  beauty  and 
all  representative  of  a  buoyant,  radiant,  American 
womanhood. 

5  I  hold  that  a  man  may  state  a  fact  even  though 
the  fact  reflects  credit  upon  himself.  I  simply 
state  the  fact. 

5  Corsets  had  to  be  changed.  Someone  had  to 
be  the  instrument  of  progress.  I  was  there  and 
waiting  with  the  great  governing  principle  when 
progress  arrived  at  corsetry.  And  now,  all  the 
world  is  saying  "good-bye"  to  the  old  style — 
saying  good-bye  as  one  would  bid  adieu  to  a 
guest  who  had  overstayed.  To  women  every- 
where, to  every  woman;  I  was  determined  to 
improve  and  beautify  your  figure — making  your 
life  more  beautiful — so  in  the  increase  of  your 
comfort,  in  your  abounding  health,  in  the  joy 
of  your  better  appearance,  and  as  you  revel  in 
your  Gossard  corset,  know  that  I  changed  them 
for  you. 
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Sport  Silks  de  Luxe 

THE  theatrical  world — like  the  social  world— 
naturally  chooses  Mallinson's  Sport  Silks. 
These  wonderful  fabrics  make  it  easy  to  produce 
those  striking  and  beautiful  new  styles  that  charm 
audiences  and  set  the  fashion.  Silks  so  different  and 
so  distinctive  are  a  suitable  style  inspiration. 

Sport  suits,  dresses,  coats,  hats,  parasols  and  bags 
made  of  "Khaki-Kool"  have  a  dash  and  spirit, 
beauty  and  originality  irresistibly  suggestive  of  the 
gayety,  life  and  sunshine  of  sport.  The  novel  and 
colorful  designs  and  the  sturdy  texture  of  Mallinson's 
Silks  de  Luxe  appeal  to  women  of  distinction. 

At  fine  stores  and  in  fine  garments. 
The  Stamp  on  the  Sel-vage  Marks  the  Genuine 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY 

"The  New  Silks  First" 

New  York  I  Paris 


Costume,  Hat  and  Parasol  of 

"Khaki-Kool" 


An  earring 
similar  to 
that  worn 
by  Miss 
Monterey 


Photo  Sarony  ©  Strauss-Peyton  ©  Toloff 

The   three  actresses  on  this  page,  Miss  Jna  Claire,  Miss   Carlotta  Monterey  and  Miss 

Kosina    Galli,    show    interesting    examples    of    the    effect    obtained    by    suiting    one's 

\jewelry   to  one's  type — the  jeune  fille,   the   classic,   and  the  siren   respectively.      Miss 

Galli,  by   the  way,  is  wearing  two   of  the-  "'Siren"   rings  mentioned  in   the   text 

IT'S  THE  EFFECT,  NOT  THE  PRICE  THAT  COUNTS 

AREN'T  they  stunning?"  said 
Margot,  as  she  undid  the 
wrappings  of  some  recent 
purchases.  "See  this  new  braid-pin ! 
Don't  you  'just  love'  it?  It's  so 
striking — and  for  such  a  simple  little 
thing,  too !  I  can  wear  it  under  my 
hat  and  be  all  tidy  and  smart  when 
I  take  my  hat  off  at  the  theatre  in 
the  evening.  I'm  going  to  wear  this 
new  bar-pin  with  it — they're  much 
wider  and  richer  looking  this  season 
— and  probably  this  dark  sapphire 
ring  in  the  silver  skeleton  setting,  it's 
called  'the  Siren  ring.'  When  I'm 
not  wearing  the  braid-pin  I  shall  be 
demure  in  a  pair  of  hoop-earrings  of 
brilliants  and  a  brilliant  set  ring." 

"Yes,  it's  beautiful,"  responded 
Ambrosine  gazing 
breathlessly,  "but 
M  a  r  go  t,"  with 
wide  astonished 
eyes,  "how  in  the 
world  could  you 
ever  afford. ..." 

"I  not  only  could 
afford,"  laughed 
Margot,  "but  I'm 
going  to  have 
more  later  on.  A 
niece  for  every 
dreV  and  f°r  evefy  occasion." 

"Oh     then,"    said    Ambrosine   very 
dubiously,  "it's  not  real- 
I  thought  it.  was-" 

"That  de£ends  °n 
what  you  call  rea'-  ^ 
you  mean  tnat  the 
pearls  are'1  *  real 
pearls  and  tllat  the  dia- 
monds am1  sapphires 
are  constructed— yes,  it 
isn't  real  in  that  sense- 
But  loo*  at  the  set- 


With  your  braid-pin  wear  a  pair  of 

these     shoe     buckles     and    shine     at 

either  end 


tings,     j 


ust    as    beauti- 


fully e>--ecuted,  even  to 
the  lit^e  safety  clasps 
on  the  bar-pins,  as  the 
more  expensive  jew- 
elry. The  stones  are 
all  cu^  by  expert  me- 
chanic^-  The  settings 
are  drne  w'tn  the  same 


A   braid-pin  of  brilliants, 

sparkling  and  simple  and 

smart  I 


care  as  real  diamonds. 
And    the    designs     are 
always   lovely  and   up- 
to-date.      In    fact    the 
Henry  W.  Fishel  &  Sons 
'jewelry  of   distinction' 
— isn't  that  a   splendid 
name   for   it? — is   iden- 
tical  in   character  with 
so-called    real    jewelry 
save  for  the  materials. 
If    you    don't    call    all 
that  real  of  its  kind   I 
don't   know    what   you 
would.     You   might   as 
well  complain  that  mis- 
sion    furniture     wasn't 
real  because  it  wasn't  old  mahogany." 
"But. .  .but. . ."   protested  Ambros- 
ine as  a  last  waver- 
ing stand  and  still 
trying    weakly     to 
cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions   of    the    old 
regime     in     which 
Grandmamma      de 
Calincourt       had 
brought    her    up. 
"But,     Margot,     it 
d  o  e  s  n't    cost    as 
much." 

Which      remark 

was  her  undoing  for  Margot  looked 
at  her  coldly  and  said :  "So  that's 
what  you  wear  jewelry 
for.  Not  for  orna- 
ment, or  to  enhance  the 
artistic  effect  of  your 
costume,  but  simply  to 
look  expensive,  to  show 
people  how  much  it 
cost.  Ambrosine,  I 
didn't  believe  it  of 
you !"  And  Ambrosine, 
overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Margot  com- 
bined with  the  beauty 
of  the  jewelry,  laid 
down  her  arms  pre- 
cipitately and  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  lat- 
est convert  rushed  out 
to  invest  liberally. 
ANNE  ARCHBALD. 


-ph  t  ring  «  a 
,ec  itiful  example 
Of  "effect  without 
expense" 


Bar-pin  of  brilliants  and  a  reconstructed  stone,  to  be 
worn   with   the   ring 
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EHIND  the  footlights  the  wonderful 
brilliance  of  Jewelry   of  'Distinction 
creates  amazement  and  delight. 


Close  examination  only  increases  the 
admiration  its  beauty  and  refinement 
evoke  beneath  the  lamps  of  home. 


Nestling  in  hair  or  corsage,  in  ear,  on 
hand,  these  exquisite  Keproductions 
defy  even  the  experts. 


And  their  lustre  lasts  because  of  the  ex' 
elusive  method  of  setting  the  beautiful 
Fishson  crystals  in  sterling  silver  mounts. 


Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  on  every  piece. 


If  your  jeweler  cannot  supply  you,    communicate 
with  us  and  we  will  see  you  are  supplied. 


Write  today  for  "Jewelry  of  Distinction" 


—  our    new    booklet.      It    will    give    you    a    fresh 
concept  of  jewelry  fashion. 


enry  I 


lnJ  oFi)istlnctlon 
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The  Lounge  Room  of  the  Hotel  Claridge  is  a  popular  rendezvous  for  theatrical  and 
musical  celebrities  in  New  York  City.  The  attractive  decorations  are  Chinese  in  effect. 
The  tea  room  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Japanese  girl  who  ivears  her  native  costume 


Trapshooting — The  Sport  Alluring — 
carries  with  it  a  thrill — an  exhilaration — 
such  as  no  other  sport  affords.  It  holds 
a  subtle  challenge  to  one's  gunskill. 

Winging  the  wily  clay  pigeon  has 
become  quite  de  rigueur  in  smart  country 
places  and  has  proven  a  -welcome  boon 
to  both  host  and  hostess  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  house  parties. 

The  "Sport  Alluring"  Booklet  on  request 

E.  I.  DU   PONT   DE   NEMOURS   &    CO. 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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Let  me  tell  you  just  as  one 
housewife  to  another 

-that  the  spot  or  streak  of 
soil  on  your  silk  curtain  or  the 
chair  which  is  upholstered  in 
light  colored  silk,  satin  or  other 
fabric,  will  come  offin  a  moment 
with  a  little 


Cleanmgriuid 

and  a  white  cloth.  And  Carbona 
will  not  injure  the  most  deli- 
cate fabric  or  color. 


Never  use  dangerous 
benzine,  naphtha  or 
gasoline.  You  can  hold 
a  match  over  your  bot- 
tle of  Carbona  and  it 

will  not  explode. 

150.  250.  500.  $1.00 
bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Cleaning  Fluid 

towvts  GRtASE  SPOTS 
•MkMMltaKVCM 


(•"intred  not  to  conuu> 
BdliM.Naphtha.Gawliw 
"•ny  other  infUmiiubli 
°*  explosive  substanca 


PmcE-15c. 


A   DAY  IN   THE  LIFE  OP 

AN  ARTIST 
(Continued  from  page  174) 
of  this  dress  is  of  flame-colored  net, 
rich  with  orange  lights  and  heavily 
embroidered  in  crystal   paillettes  re- 
sembling Oriental  pearls.     Mixed  in 
an  indescribably  gleaming   (not  glit- 
tering)   effect   with    the   pearly    em- 
broidery, is  a  charmingly  delicate  de- 
sign in  gold  and  silver  thread. 

Golden  bands  edge  the  overskirt 
and  the  pearl  embroidery  repeats 
itself  in  a  fringe-like  effect  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bodice  which  is  of 
flesh-toned  satin  with  a  bolero  effect 
in  net.  The  sleeves,  which  are  of 
novel  shape  and  fall  in  graceful 
points  from  the  shoulder,  carry  out 
the  rich  embroidery,  which  also 
peeps  from  under  the  rich  gold  lace 
of  the  double  underdress.  A  touch 
only  possible  to  Callot  or  to  a  painter 
of  the  Spanish  school  is  furnished  in 
the  completion  of  this  dress  with  two 
rows  of  immense  white  flowers, 
which  encircle  the  skirt  just  below 
and  slightly  above  the  knee.  The 
Callot  sisters  have  made  a  contract 
to  send  me  one  new  dance  dress  each 
week.  Already  I  have  fourteen  of 
their  creations,  each  one  more  orig- 
inal and  picturesque  than  the  other, 
but  I  believe  this  one  is  my  pet  of 
pets. 

After  our  dance  at  the  Century, 
we  return  to  the  Biltmore.  Now  I 
plunge  into  a  warm  bath,  and  efface 
any  lingering  trace  of  stage  make- 
up — that  may  have  escaped  my  vigi- 
lance at  the  theatre.  A  few  minutes 
study  of  French  verbs,  and  I  am 
ready  to  dress  for  my  dance  in  the 
Biltmore  supper  room.  For  this  oc- 
casion I  select  a  creation  which  I 
call  my  "costume  Theatre  Maga- 
zine." It  is  a  Velasquez  effect  in 
indescribable  hues  of  lace  combined 
with  an  old  Spanish  brocade  in 
which  gold  and  silver  are  mingled 
with  flowers  of  deep  ruby  with 
touches  of  green  on  a  mellow,  creamy 
ground,  which  probably  was  once 
white,  but  which  age  has  given  an 
exquisite  charm.  At  this  point,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  photographer,  who 
had  been  on  duty  for  sixteen  hours, 
collapsed,  and  so  I  am  unable  to 
show  you  a  picture  of  the  Theatre 
Magazine  frock.  But  it  is  a  lovely 
thing  and  quite  appropriate  to  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day.  After  our 
supper  dance  comes  the  short  period 
of  social  life  which  our  work  allows 
M.  Maurice  and  me.  We  have 
supper  generally  with  a  friend  or 
two,  and  then  for  a  light  massage, 
a  half-hour's  reading  of  some  good 
old  book — and  bon  soir  mes  amis. 


THE  ACTORS'  FUND  FAIR 

Wanted,  5,000  women  to  take  the 
field.  Not  for  war  but  for  charity. 

This  is  the  battle  cry  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  Actors' 
Fund  Fair,  which  will  at  once  begin 
to  recuit  an  army  of  workers  to  aid 
the  Bazaar  to  be  held  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  May  12th-21st. 

Although  the  women  will  be  mili- 
tant for  charity  and  not  for  war, 
devoting  their  efforts  towards  rais- 
ing money  for  the  Actors'  Fund, 
which  is  now  sadly  depleted,  the  at- 
mosphere of  war  will  not  be  missing 
from  the  Bazaar. 

It  will  be  supplied  by  the  Militia 
of  Mercy,  the  organization  of  women 
headed  by  Mrs.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, which  is  mobilizing  the  women 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  that 
war  comes  and  their  services  be  nec- 
essary as  nurses  and  in  other  di- 
rections. 

Leading  actresses,  society  and  club 
women  are  included  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  executive  committee. 

Daniel  Frohman,  President  of  the 
Actors'  Fund,  and  also  of  the  Bazaar, 
named  John  Moffat  as  a  member  of 
an  advisory  committee  of  ten  prom- 
inent men  who  are  to  co-operate  in 
the  operation  of  the  fair. 
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PARIS      1      NEW  YORK 

"THE  PARIS  SHOP  OF  AMERICA" 


Why  So  Few 

Women  Are  Gifted 

With  Beauty 

It  is  said  that  only  one  woman 
in  fifty  has  the  greatest  gift  of 
beauty — a  clear,  fresh,  lovely 
complexion. 

The  fault  lies  in  an  absurd  lack 
of  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
skin  and  its  requirements.  The 
skin  is  essentially  tender  and 
easily  effected  by  the  elements, 
by  fatigue  and  illness. 

There  is  but  one  method  by  which  these 
ravages  may  be  prevented  or  eliminated 
and  ihe  natural,  healthy,  youthful  com' 
plexion  kept  permanently  so. 

THIS  METHOD  ONLY  MME.  RUBINSTEIN 
HAS  MADE  POSSIBLE 

and  Mme.  Rubinstein  has  made  the  result 
a  scientific  fact. 

Her  treatments  have  reclaimed  skins  that 
have  been  wrinkled  and  coarsened  and 
fiabby — she  has  removed  crow's'feet, 
blackheads,  freukles,  coarse  open  pores, 
bringing  the  complexion  to  its  natural 
youthful  freshness. 

If  your  complexion  causes  annoyance 
or  if  it  is  clear  and  lovely  and  you  would 
keep  it  so,  visit  Mme  Rubinstein  in  New 
York.  A  consultation  may  prove  of 
inestimable  value. 

For  your  convenience  Mme.  Rubinstein 
has  listed  below  a  few  of  her  more  im- 
portant  preparations  for  home  treatment — 
obtainable  by  mail. 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN  FOOD 

Restores,  stimulates  and  preserves  the  skin, 
wards  oft  wrinkles,  looseness  and  flabbiness. 
It  promotes  the  renewal  of  skin-cells,  and 
thus  stands  for  skin-health  and  youthfulness. 
VALAZK  clears  the  skin  of  tan,  freckles  and 
ttUowneM,  and  thus  makes  the  complexion  fine 
a?id  faultless.  VALAZE  is  undeniably  the 
foundation  of  a  good  complexion.  Pi  ice,  $1.00, 
$2.u>  and  $6.00  a  jar. 

Valaze  Outdoor  Balm 

Checks  the  tendency  of  the  face  to  dis- 
color in  cold  weather.  Prevents  pinched 
and  shrivelled  appearance,  keeping  the 
skin  smooth  and  soft.  Unequalled  as  an 
anti-wrinkle  preparation,  also  excellent  as 
a  foundation  for  powder.  Price,  $1.50, 
$3.ou  and  $5.00  a  jar. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste 

Refines  coarse  skin  texture,  removes 
greasiness,  blackheads,  and  reduces  en- 
larged pores.  Used  in  place  of  soap, 
Price,  $1.00,  $2.00  and  $5.00. 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly 

This  is  a  new  astringent  balm  which  con- 
solidates and  makes  firm,  loose  and  flabby 
tissue.  The  tightening  and  smoothing 
out  of  tlie  skin  about  the  month  and  eyes 
and  under  tlie  chin  which  it  accomplishes 
is  really  wonderful.  Price,  $1.50  and 
$3.00  a  bottle. 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder 

In  five  tints:  flesh,  rose,  cream,  rachel 
and  white,  for  greasy  moist  skins,  also 
for  normal  skins. 

NovemxPoudre,  in  five  tints,  for  dry 
skins.  Price,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.50  a  box. 

For  Double  Chin 

Valaze  Reducing  Jelly  (price,  fl.SO 
and  #3.0")  also  the  Valaze  Reducing 
Soap  (price,  #1.25  a  cake)  are  the  two 
most  effective  preparations  to  remove  a 
double  chin  as  well  as  superfluous  fat.  and 
to  restore  beauty  of  line  to  face  and  throat. 
A   copy   of   Madame    Rubinstein's  booklet, 
"Beauty  in  the  Making,"  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


PARIS  LONDON.  W. 

253  Kue  SLHooorf  24  Oraflon  Street 

If  you  are  a  resident  in  any  of  the  cities 
mentioned  below  Mme.  Rubinstein  refers 
you  to  her  representatives  there  for  any 
of  her  preparations : 

Chicago  :  Mile.  Lola  IJeekmaii,  30  Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

San  Francisco :  Miss  Ida  Martin,  177  Post 
St.  and  Grant  Avenue, 

Philadelphia:    Mme,  Rose  Scliachinan, 
2536  West  Somerset  Street. 
New  Orleans:     Mrs.  C.  V.   Butler,    8017 
Ziiuple  Street.      ^ 


LADY  KINLOCrfS  LONDON  STUDIO 


(Continued    from    page    177) 


furniture  should  never  depreciate  in 
value :  rather,  it  should  gain,  since, 
not  so  very  long  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  it  will  have  an  his- 
torical value  from  the  very  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  painted." 
In  an  individual  shop  of  antiques 
off  the  Avenue — which  deserves  a 
story  by  itself — are  shown  the  lovely 
grey  bedroom  set  mentioned  above 


Artists  who  hare  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
arc  devoting  their  imagination  and  technical  skill 
to  the  decorating  of  the  Lady  Kinlock  furniture. 
The  top  of  this  hand-painted  table  shows  how  ex- 
quisitely the  work  is  done 


and  an  Italian  breakfast-room  set, 
comprising  eight  chairs,  three  tables, 
one  mirror  and  a  long  settee.  The 
main  color  is  a  rich  grey,  contrasted 
with  browns  and  blues  and  reds  in 
the  decorations,  the  seats  of  the 
chairs  and  settee  being  of  brown 
cane.  The  rungs  of  the  chair  backs 
are  dark  blue  with  a  small  deep  red 
flower  on  each  and  the  top  rung  car- 
ries in  a  medallion  the  most 
exquisitely  painted  bird, 
each  chair  having  a  differ- 
ent kind.  The  owner  of  the 
antique  shop  imbued  with 
the  true  Robert  Adam  spirit 
of  feeling  for  a  whole  harj 
monizing  scheme  of  effect 
has  laid  out  on  one  of  the 
small  tables  a  marvellous 
set  of  Spode  which  carries 
on  the  color  imagery  of  the 
French  painter  who  exe- 
cuted the  Italian  breakfast- 
room  set.  With  the  proper 
background  of  wall-paper 
and  hangings  what  an  in- 
spiring room  to  begin  the 
day  with,  she  suggests,  such 
a  combination  would  make '. 

A  PAIR  OF  PAINTED 

FIRE  SCREENS 
Besides  the  bedroom  and 
breakfast-room  sets  there 
was  an  adorable  pair  of 
painted  wooden  fire  screens, 
new  to  my  experience — 
we've  nothing  quite  like 
them  over  here — though,  I 
understand,  they  are  much  used  in 
England.  They  consist  of  two 
figures,  a  gallant  in  the  costume  of 


wood  and  standing  about  waist  high 
supported  by  a  wooden  piece  bearing 
the  regnant  elk's  head.  One  is  not 
confined,  however  to  the  Louis  XVI 
style  in  ordering  a  pair  of  the  fire 
screens,  but  can  command  other 
periods  and  other  ranks  of  society. 
French  peasants  are  considered  ex- 
tremely effective. 

Though  these  pieces  of  furniture  I 
have  mentioned  are  just  the 
first  installment  that  have 
arrived  from  England  to  be 
shown  here  there  are  numer- 
ous photographs  and  half- 
tones of  other  pieces  from 
which  you  can  order,  sug- 
gesting your  own  color 
scheme.  One  of  the  most 
alluring  photographs  is  a 
four-panelled  "screen  of  the 
seasons,"  which  is  described 
as  being  covered  with  bril- 
liant flowers,  a  panel  each 
of  anemones,  of  roses,  of 
hollyhocks,  and  of  chrys- 
anthemums. 

There  are  many  different 
styles  of  chairs,  small  side 
tables,  mirrors,  chests.  And 
I  imagine  that  almost  any 
set  or  individual  pieces  of 
furniture  one  wishes  for,  to 
carry  out  a  particular  scheme  of  fur- 
nishing, could  be  made  and  decorated 
to  order,  bearing  in  mind,  naturally, 
that  one  was  dealing  with  the  crea- 
tive imagination  of  a  real  artist  and 
giving  him  his  needful  latitude. 

The  vogue  for  painted  furniture- 
has  grown  exceedingly  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  charm  and  color  that  it 


A    graccjuiiy    designed    luind-paintcd    chair    KfUHvn 
as   the-   "Gilmerton    chair"    because   of   its   use    in 
Lady     Kinlock's     place     at     Gilmerton,     Scotland 
Copies  of  this  chair  may.   of  course,   be  ordered 


gives  a  room ;  so  that  even  the 
staunchest  adherents  to  mahogany 
and  old  oak,  are  beginning  to  weaken 


the   Louis   XVI   period   with  appro-      and   to  admit   that   there   may,   pos- 


priate  fal  de  lals,  and  his  lady  in 
panniered  skirt  of  vivid  rose  and 
powdered  coiffure,  cut  out  of  the 


sibly,  be  something  in  it  after  all. 
Lady  Kinlock's  painted  furniture  will 
surely  complete  their  conversion. 


Evans's  Depilatory 

(.with  convenient  outfit  for  affiyins) 

contributes  greatly  to 
the  freedom  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening 
gown  of  the  present 
mode  and  the  transpar- 
ent daytime  costume. 

It  is  a  soft  powder  which, 
used  occasionally,  keeps  the  un- 
derarm and  other  parts  of  the 
skin  entirely  free  from  super- 
fluous hair.  There  is  no  safe 
way  of  removing  hair  per- 
manently. 

50  cents  foi  complete  outfit. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it.  At 
drug  or  department  stores  or  send 
us  50  cents  and  dealer's  name. 

George  B.  Evans 

1 103  Chestnut  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of '  'Mum ' ' 


Beauty  Demands  That  You 
Reduce  Your  Double  Chin 

T-HF  Davis  Chin  Supporter,  worn  <li mug 
sk-t-p.  in  the  privacy  of  ymir  own  room, 
will  do  this  for  you  in  one  month. 
It  strengthens  the  loose  and  flabby  chin 
muscles  and  restores  them  to  their  natural 
position. 

Prevent*  Mouth  Breathing 

The  supporter  keeps  the  mouth  tightly 
closed.  With  it.  mouth  breathing  and 
snoring  are  impossible. 
A  liyht,  durable,  washable  appliance. 
Comes  in  large,  medium,  small  and  chil- 
dren's sizes.  Silk.  »4.IX);  Mull,  JS.UO: 
Linen,  $2.oO;  Cotton.  $1.50. 

Write  for  our  Interesting  leaf* 
let.  "Health  and  Facial  Beauty." 
It  will  be  mailed  you  without 
charge. 

CORA  M.  DAVIS 

30  East  42d  Street         Dept.  F  2 
New  York  City 


-DEALERS- 


I  Drug  Stores,  Beauty  Parlors,  Spe- 
Iclalty  Stores  will  find  the  Davis 
Chin  Supporter  a  profitable  seller. 
(Write  for  wholesale  prices. 
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E  MAN  whose  work  depends  on  clear 
JL  thinking  knows  the  common  sense  of 
choosing  a  smoke  that  does  not  disturb. 
That  is  doubtless  why  so  many  sound, 
substantial  men  are  electing  Fatimas  for 
their  steady  smoke.  Because  Fatimas  are 
comfortable — comfortable  while  you're 


smoking  them  and,  even  more  important, 
afterwards,  too,  even  though  ><m  may 
smoke  more  often  than  u.-ual. 

Your  first  package  of  Fatimas  will  show 
you  how  sensible  it  is  to  decide  on  a 
comfortable  cigarette. 


FATIM 


ensible  Qiqarette 
c/ 
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SCRIBNER'S 

STORIES  FIRST  IN  QUALITY 


TTHDR  the  thin!  consecutive  year.  Scribner's  Maga- 
-I-  zine  ranks  first  in  the  percentage  of  stories  of 
distinction  in  the  selection  of  "The  Best  Short 
Stories  of  1916,"  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  in  the 
Boston  Transcript.  Mr.  O'Brien  read  and  con- 
sidered 2,700  stories  in  seventy  periodicals. 

•Nine  Scribner's  stories  were  singled  out  for  their 
qualities  of  permanent  literary  value.  Eighteen 
others  "possessed  high  distinction,"  and  seventeen 
more  were  chosen  for  special  mention. 

The  first  ten  magazines  in  the  order  of  ranking  are: 


1.  Scribner's  Magazine 

2.  Century 

3.  Harper's  Magazine 

4.  Bellman 

5.  Masses 


6.  Everybody's  Magazine 

7.  Metropolitan  Magazine 

8.  American  Magazine 

9.  Pictorial  Review 
10.  Collier's  Weekly 


Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  magazine  which 
has  earned  so  dominant  a  place  in  100,000  of 
dominant  American  homes  ? 


Scribner's 

for  March 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Publitkers,  Import  /•*•,  hooknellf-rs 
Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York 

1846 


The  Box-Office  Critic 

IS  THE  Box  Office  really  the  final  judge 
of  the  success  of  a  play  or  should  we  put 
our  trust  in  the  "Hoot-Owl"  school  of 
critics  who  decry  a  prosperous  ticket-rack? 
James  L.  Ford  asks  this  question — and  answers 
it — in  "Commercialism  in  the  Theatre,"  in  the 
March  Scribner's.    He  advances  a  novel  theory 
and  quotes  Sir  Henry  Irving,  A.  M.  Palmer, 
and  Charles  Frohman  to  prove  it. 

It  is  an  issue  with  many  interests,  with  five 
excellent  pieces  of  short  fiction  including  a 
Happy  Valley  story  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  author 
of  'The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine";  the 
Francis  Lynde  novel,  "Stranded  in  Arcady"; 
a  timely  suggestion  for  "Government  Preven- 
tion of  Railroad  Strikes,"  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn; 
an  important  critical  paper  on  "Standards," 
by  W.  C.  Brownell,  and  many  other  worth- 
while features. 

Your  check  for  $1  will  bring  you  the  next 
four  numbers. 


Tht  Theatre,  March.  1917 


J*        FACE  POWDER  ^ 


DANGEROUS  COUNTERFEITS 

Are  on  the  Market 

LADIES  BEWARE! 

Buy  LABLACHE  FACE  POWDER 
of  reliable  dealers.  Be  sure  and  get 
the  genuine.  Women  who  know 
frankly  say — "I  have  trieJ  other  face 
powders,  but  I  use  Lablache." 

The  Standard  for  over  forty  years. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink,  Cream.  50c.  a 
box,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Over 
two  million  boxes  sold  annually.  Send 
lOc.  for  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  French  Perfumers, 

Dept.  53, 125  Kingston  Si..  Koitoi,  Han. 


LUDEN'S  Stop 
Rainy  Day  Sneezes 

Feet  wet — cloth- 
ing damp?  Take 
Luden'  s  to  pre- 
vent after  effects. 
Give  Quick 

Rellef- 


I3Q: 


His   Old  Skill  Returns 


KeeleyTreatment 

^  -  Liquor  and  Drug  Using^ 

_  _  only  does  the  scientific  Keeley  Treat* 
men  t  remove  the  desire  for  liq  uor  or  drugs, 
but  it  restores  mental  faculties  that  win  success. 
400,000  effective  cases  in  36  years.  Those 
who  have  taken  the  Keeley  Treatment  find 
there  is  no  confinement,  no  nausea.  Skilled 
physicians,  good  care,  pleasant  surroundings. 
Both  s-xes. 

Write  for  confidential  information  to  nay 
of  the  following  Keeley  Institutes 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1424  Girard  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
424«  Firth  Ave. 


Buffalo,  N.Y., 

l'-iy  Ni:.-nr.i  St. 
<'.,|i,ml, 
' 


735  Otta 
II,,  t  Spri 


. 

.,  Ohio 
h:ir'l,  Ky. 
III. 

i.i'Irj.  Mich. 
a  Ave.N.W. 
Ks,  Ark. 
.  ,  Uo. 


ZHmW  PI-.  St.. 
J,i'xiii--:i.u.  Mass. 
Marion,  Ind. 


PlalnfleM,  Ind. 
Portland.  Me. 
Bait  J.ak>- City  .Utah 
Sao  Praiiclaco,  Ca! 
2*'^0  MYtigter  St. 
St.  lx>ui-.  Mo. 
2«03  Lo-;iist  Ht. 

Went  IlavD,  ("ono. 
Loudou,  England 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigroratin?  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 

pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Board  walk  -Orchestra  of  Soloists 
—Open  All  Year  Arduiid— Noted  for  Cuisine- 
Excellent  Service— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


FEATHERS 
FROM  PEACOCK  ALLEY 


MISS  ETHEL  BARRYMORE 
went  into  Giddings  a  short 
time  ago  and  plunged  heav- 
ily in  evening  gowns  which  she  car- 
ried South  with  her  to  use  in  her 
new  moving  picture.  A  sea-green 
and  silver  metallic  cloth  made  on 
very  simple  but  lovely  lines ;  a  red 
and  silver  brocade;  a  white  Callot 
model,  draped,  with  a  train ;  and  a 
white  crepe  meteor  also  with  a  train 
were  some  of  the  gowns.  I  know 
that  it  will  lie  most  interesting  to 
watch  for  their  appearance  on  the 
screen,  Miss  Barrymore  and  Gid- 
ding  frocks  making  an  irresistible 
combination. 


Seen  recently  during  dinner  hour 
at  Voisin's,  society's  latest  toy  in  the 
way  of  restaurants,  where  the  seats 
that  run  round  the  wall  give  you  a 
delightfully  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
clothes  on  parade,  was  a  tall  slender 
blonde  in  a  true  moyen  age  frock  of 
geranium  colored  brocaded  velvet 
girdled  low  with  a  chain  of  silver 
links  and  pale  amethyst  stones. 
Again  at  the  Plaza  at  luncheon  a  navy 
blue  serge  was  brightened  by  a  two- 
inch  girdle  of  bead-work  hacked  by  a 
black  satin  ribbon,  crossing  over  once 
in  front  and  falling  to  the  hem  of 
the  skirt.  Within  the  last  week  these 
novelty  girdles  both  in  flat  and  cable 
bead-work  and  in  different  metallic 
compositions  set  with  stones,  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  jewelry 
counter  of  a  large  shop,  which  means, 
I  take  it,  that  they  will  soon  be  in 
high  favor. 


On  the  dress  of  Miss  Alice  Lindahl 
in  her  recent  part  in  "Come  Out  of 
the  Kitchen"  a  sash  with  an  enor- 
mous butterfly  bow  perched  at  one 
side  of  the  gown  in  back — two  wings 
going  up  and  two  down — offered 
piquant  suggestion.  The  gown  on 
which  it  had  alighted  was  of  deep 
yellow  embroidered  net  over  yelltAv 
chiffon  and  the  sash  was  of  parti- 
colored metallic  ribbon,  one  stripe  of 
it  bronze,  the  other  stripe  of  flowered 


silver  and  white.  As  Miss  Lindahl 
moved  about  the  stage  the  color  and 
dash  of  the  thing  caught  the  light 
and  the  eye  like  the  flip  of  a  gold- 
fish's tail. 

Sleeves  are  returning  to  their 
former  sphere  of  importance  in  the 
make-up  of  a  bodice.  Many  of  the 
well-known  society  women  seen  in 
the  boxes  at  the  opera  have  adopted 
the  wearing  of  them.  This  means  the 
resuscitation  of  the  shield,  which 
women  have  been  trying  to  limp 
along  without,  but  which  they  are 
finding,  according  to  the  combined 
testimony  I  hear,  that  they  must  use 
after  all.  To  meet  the  new  demand 
a  certain  firm  have  just  put  on  the 
market  shields  to  be  know  as  the 
sport  shield.  They  are  covered  with 
silk  in  all  the  soft  shades  to  match 
the  colors  in  which  sport  clothes  come. 


Smart  women  goin;.;  South  have 
been  taking  with  them  velvet  jackets 
to  wear  with  their  light  sport  skirts 
of  serge  and  gabardine  and  we  shall 
doubtless  have  this  fashion  combi- 
nation with  us  at  the  end  of  the 
Spring.  Black  velvet  jackets,  cut 
double  or  single  breasted  as  best  suits 
the  figure  are  particularly  telling  worn 
with  white  serge  skirts  and  sheer  frilly 
white  blouses.  Another  good  com- 
bination seen  on  its  way  to  the  tis- 
sue wrappings  was  a  dark  blue  vel- 
vet jacket,  double-breasted  and  but- 
toned with  large  white  pearl  buttons, 
to  be  worn  topping  a  white  gabardine 
skirt  checked  in  fine  dark  blue  lines. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Risdon,  the  Eng- 
lish actress,  who  is  over  here 
appearing  at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
Granville  Barker's  play  "The  Morris 
Dance"  is  enchanted,  like  all  the  rest 
of  us,  with  the  negligee  department 
of  Bonwit  Teller's.  She  purchased 
from  it  a  negligee  flowing  with  two 
layers  of  flame-colored  chiffon, 
threaded  below  the  waist  with  a 
broad  silver  ribbon  run  through 
picoted  eyelet-holes  and  sewn  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves  with  amber 
Tjeads.  A.  A. 


For  weeks  following  the 
removal  of  hair  from  the 
underarms  with  El  Kado,  you 
will  enjoy  a  delightful  sensation 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

Women  who  shrink  from  the  use 
of  a  razor  choose  El  Rado  as  the 
most  agreeable,  "womanly"  way 
to  remove  hair  from  the  face, 
neck  or  arms.  El  Rado  is  a 
sanitary  toilet  lotion,  easily 
applied  with  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton.  It  does  not  stimulate  or 
coarsen  later  hair  growth. 

Ask  for  2ggdo  at  any  toiletgoods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Money-back  guarantee. 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail,  if  you  write  enclosing  lumps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM   MFG.  CO..     44  E.  28th  St..  N.  Y. 


Geraldine   Farrar  Says: 

/  have  used  Kosmgo  Cream  and  Powder,  alto  your  Skin 
Food  for  many  ytan,  and  like  them  very  much.  *' 

KOSMEO 

Cream  &  Powder 

are  used  bv  thousands  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  women, 
to  keep  the  skin  clear,  fresh 
and  velvety.  K'>sineo  Powder 
adheres  well  atidi  s  invisible. 
Tlircc  shade*-  flesh,  white 
and  brunette.  Trice  50  cents 
at  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Free  Samples  £SSS 

Kosmen  I-'ace  I'owder  witli-lll. 
patre  book.  "Aids  to  Beauty." 
mailed  free  if  you  enclose 
4  cents  for  postage. 

MTB.  Gervatse  Graham 

44  »  .  Illlnob  SI,         {  hlr.go 


Fireproof- 
"PILL. 
NCING 

Cap  400 

MACK 


RIM-I-NI  BEAUTIFIERS 

Foundation  A  Water  Plant 

Makes  the  Complexion  Blemuhlets — 
The  Face  Younger 

Rim-i-ni  preparations  have  beep  on  the  market  for 
a  number  of  yeais  and  enjoy  a  imputation  for 
unfailing  efficacy. 

Pell-Fina-I,emon  Cucumber  and  Water  Plant 
Lotion  for  Whkeuiiitt    •    •    25-50tofJ.no 

Rim-i-ni  Beaut ifier    ....    25 — 50  to    li.SO 

Rim-i-ni  Vi  -.-liyre  Rou^e  .     .     25to50c. 

Cleansing- Cream 25to50c. 

Tcuduro  Perfume  De  Luxe   .     flJMto 

BTW-I-V1 

FiUgtrmhl  Rl<!ft.       >„;,,•  4(H       l  »*•>  rirondun.r,  N.  Y. 


Dont  You  Like  ££-5 


You  can  have  the  same 

a"3"  food,  applied 
once  each  day.  will 
absolutely  produce  thick  and  long 
cvcbrmvs  and  eyelashes.    Easy  to 
apply  —  sure  in  results. 

is    »'"    Oriental    for. 

mtila.  Oi.eboxisall 
you  will  need.  Not  sold  at  'Intyyists.  Mniled  on  receipt 
of  25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian  money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  42,  PHILADELPHIA 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

1  ENGRAVING    COMPANY  I 

|  | 

I    165  WILLIAM  STREET,   \ 
NEW  YORK 

i     TELEPHONE    3880    BEEKMAN     { 
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COFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 

20  MULE 
TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath— it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


mm      mi 


* 
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HOW   NOT  TO  GET  YOUR 
PLAY  PRODUCED 

(Continued  from  page  154) 
conference   made   up   of   the    mayor, 
the  member  of  Congress,  the  chair 
man   of   the   school   board,   and    the 
president      of      the      Federation      of 
Women's  Clubs,  reading  the  play  to 
them,  and  demanding  their  opinions 
as  to  whether  "The  Shoe  Drummer's 
Revenge"    was    adapted    to    refined 
audiences  or  not. 

Miss  Von  Spinkdoodle  said  she 
thought  she  could  "place"  the  drama 
"very  shortly."  She  couldn't,  however 
— not  in  seventeen  months.  Squibbins 
thought  that  was  long  enough  and 
sadly  wrote  for  the  return  of  his 
'script.  Miss  Von  Spinkdoodle  care- 
fully mopped  up  the  floor  of  her 
office  with  it  (I  have  viewed  the  re- 
mains) and  sent  it  blithely  back. 

Yet  another  New  York  producer 
was  given  a  chance  at  "The  Shoe 
Drummer's  Revenge."  He  kept  it 
only  eleven  weeks.  Then  Squibbins 
wrote  twice  for  its  return.  It  came 
back  to  him  "unread." 

A  second  play  broker  then  took 
the  piece.  She  carefully  stored  it 
away  for  five  months.  When  Squib- 
bins had  written  his  sixth  request 
for  its  return,  he  got  it  back. 

It  was  aged  and  frail.  A  younger 
generation — and  yet  another — had 
arisen  and  displaced  it.  Superfluous 
lagged  the  veteran — alas,  not  on  the 
stage,  but  at  the  stage  door.  Squib- 
bins laid  it  away  with  loving  care, 
alongside  its  equally  ill-fated  twin 
brother,  "His  Everyday  Wife."  R. 
I.  P. 

After  the  funeral  Squibbins,  al- 
though his  specialty  was  English 
literature,  indulged  in  a  little  mathe- 
metical  calculation.  It  was  a  sum  in 
simple  addition — of  the  time  his 
MSS.  had  spent  in  the  offices  of 
producers  and  agents.  It  totalled 
three  years,  two  months,  two  weeks, 
and  four  days.  He  was  "a  very 
capable  and  promising  dramatist" ; 
his  plays  were  "very  bright" ;  one  of 
them  was  "very  interesting  and  full 
of  action,"  and  "would  have  a 
chance  and  a  very  good  one  at  that." 
Rut  it  didn't:  and  neither,  reluctantly 
decided  Squibbins,  did  its  author  in 
the  theatrical  game.  So  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  stage— and 
perhaps  of  American  childhood — he 
is  still  wielding  the  ferule,  a  sadder 
hut  a  wiser  man. 


A  MAMMOTH  HOTEL 
New  York  already  has  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  world,  but  it  is  soon  to 
erect  one  twice  as  great  as  any  in 
existence.  This  is  to  be  the  Com- 
monwealth, occupying  an  entire 
block-front  in  the  Times  Square  dis- 
trict— in  the  very  heart  of  the  the- 
atre and  shopping  sections,  to  con- 
tain 2,500  rooms,  and  cost  $15,000,000. 
The  Commonwealth  marks  a  new 
era  in  hotel  history,  in  that  it  merges 
hotel  and  club,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages and  privileges  of  both,  at  a 
cost  less  than  either  would  ordi- 
narily entail.  Buying  a  share  of  $100 
in  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world, 
pays  the  shareholder's  initiation  fee 
and  his  dues,  once  for  all,  in  the 
greatest  of  all  clubs.  He  may  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  of  a  luxurious 
club  life,  such  as  indoor  golf,  tennis, 
squash,  handball,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming-pool, billiards,  reading  and 
smoking  rooms.  In  fact,  he  be- 
comes a  full,  equal  member  in  the 
greatest  co-operative  enterprise  in 
the  world — and  when  he  is  living  at 
the  Commonwealth  he  is  really  put- 
ting up  at  his  own  hotel,  living  at 
his  own  club. 

In  the  moderately  priced  dining 
rooms,  excellent  meals  may  be  had 
either  table  d'hote  or  a  la  carte.  The 
<?afe  de  luxe  will  offer  delicacies  pre- 
pared for  the  epicure.  The  dinners 
and  after-suppers  will  be  flavored 
with  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and 
elegance. 


STAGE    PARTNERSHIPS 

(Continued  from  page   164) 

playwriting  partnership  has  re- 
sulted in  a  number  of  successes  in- 
cluding "The  Great  Lover,"  "Years 
of  Discretion,"  and  "Upstairs  and 
Down." 

Another  sort  of  partnership  is  that 
of  Miss  Grace  George  and  her  hus- 
band, the  astute  and  successful  man- 
ager, William  A.  Brady.  What  Miss 
George  owes  to  her  partner,  is  not 
to  be  estimated,  and  what  the  drama 
owes  to  Mr.  Brady,  also  for  develop- 
ing and  training  a  star,  is  also  a 
matter  difficult  to  overrate.  Miss 
Bi'..ie  Burke  was  an  established  and 
brilliant  star  before  her  recent  mar- 
riage to  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  but 
under  the  terms  of  her  partnership 
contract  with  her  husband,  he  is  now 
to  direct  her  dramatic  destinies,  and 
we  may  confidently  look  to  a  greater 
glory  in  Miss  Burke's  artistic  alli- 
ance with  the  co-parent  of  little  Miss 
Florenze  Patricia  Gloria  Burke  Zieg- 
feld. Rupert  Hughes,  novelist  and 
playwright,  has  profited  largely  in 
art  and  income  through  the  aid  of  his 
matrimonial  and  literary  partner, 
Adelaide  Manola  Hughes,  who  was 
Marion  Manola's  daughter  and  a 
capital  little  actress  before  she  re- 
tired from  the  stage  under  a  life 
contract  with  the  author  of  "Excuse 
Me,"  and  other  comedies. 

Over  my  shoulder  a  voice  bees  that 
I  will  not  forget  William  Gillette. 
Mr.  Gillette  having  no  wife  to  he  his 
co-partner,  has  joined  hands  with  his 
nearest  feminine  relative,  Clara 
Kummer,  and  is  at  this  moment  ap- 
pearing in  the  new  play,  "A  Success- 
ful Calamity,"  by  his  cousin. 

Of  course,  any  list  of  stage  part- 
nerships would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy and  Edith  Wynne  Matthiscm. 
partners  in  art  and  heart  since  the 
days  of  their  association  with  the 
Ben  Greet  Players.  Their  names  are 
indissolubly  associated  with  that  fine 
morality  play,  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  and  the  partnership  has 
justified  itself  in  other  plays  from 
Mr.  Kennedy's  pen  in  which  Miss 
Matthison  bus  appeared  with  high 
distinction. 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

Caruso  has  an  effective  song  in  the 
"Chanson  de  Juin"  by  Godard,  which 
he  offers  for  March.  In  reviving  this 
song  he  at  once  does  justice  to  a 
gifted  composer  and  provides  him- 
self with  a  charming  medium  for  his 
own  liquid  cantilena.  Mabel  Garri- 
son sings  "Dixie,"  and  the  Orpheus 
Quartet  which  accompanies  her 
vivacious  interpretation  adds  greatly 
to  the  general  effect.  Geraldine 
Farrar,  by  lu-r  interpretation  of 
"Murmuring  Zephyrs"  will  again  de- 
light her  many  admirers,  and  the 
gentle  rippling  accompaniment  of  the 
piano  is  in  effective  contrast  to  the 
clear  limpid  tones  of  Miss  Farrar\ 
voice.  Not  only  is  the  music  of  "My 
Heart  Ever  Faithful"  melodious,  but 
it  breathes  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty,  of  the 
most  inspiring  kind.  Louise  Homer 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
joyous  character  of  the  air,  and  uses 
every  refinement  of  the  singer's  art 
to  make  her  interpretation  also  note- 
worthy from  a  purely  technical  point 
of  view. 

Evan  Williams  offers  "Chiming 
Bells  of  Long  Ago,"  a  quiet 
memory  song,  tuneful  in  style  and 
simple  in  sentiment.  Without  for- 
getting Mr.  Witherspoon's  splendid 
records  in  the  past,  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  "Three  Fishers"  will  be  re- 
garded by  many  as  one  of  his  very 
best.  The  quality  of  tone  is  superb. 
the  diction  such  that  every  word 
stands  out  clearly,  and  the  depth  of 
feeling  allied  to  reserved  simplicity 
precisely  the  mood  for  the  song. 

Advt. 
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The  Theatre,  March, 


IT'S  TRUE! 


'I leatherbloom  Petticoats  do  look  and  feel  like  silk, 

1  1  andhave  all  of  silk's  beautiful  lustre  and  shimmer. 
I  am  surprised  that  they  only  cost  a  third  as  much  as 
silk  ones"  says  MISS  NORMA  TALMADGE  the 
popular  film  star  now  producing  her  own  photo  plays. 


The  leading  modistes  and  stage  celebrities  unite  in  their 
endorsement  of  the  famous  Heatherbloom  Petticoats. 


The  new  Spring  Styles  combine  a  great  variety  of 
fascinating  color-tones  and  flounce  designs. 


PETTICOATS 


None  genuine  without  the  full  label  on  the  waistband. 

All  the  leading  shops  sell  Heatherbloom  Petticoats. 
Send  for  Free  Style  Booklet  showing  the  latest 
creations. 


A.   G.    HYDE   &    SONS 
361  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  NEW 
WHIST 
FRENCH 
SIZE 


JHE  beautiful 

Congress  Play- 
_      ing  Cards  are  now 
made    not   only    in   the 
regular  playing  card  size 
but  also  in  the  smaller  French  size,  21x35. 
In  this  new  size  they  are  very  convenient  to  all 
in  games  where  the  hand  must  hold  a  number  of 
cards  and  are  especially  pleasing  to  women  no 
matter  what  the  game  may  be. 

PLAYING 
CARDS 

~^^^r          -^^^^r  ^  1  ~  —      - 

are  exq  uisite.  They  are  made  of  the  choicest  card  stock  obtain- 
able Their  backsarefullcolor  reproductions  of  interesting 
paintings  by  favorite  artists.  Their  edges  are  gilded.  I  hey 
are  given  a  special  Air-Cushion  Finish  that  protects  them 
from  the  effects  of  perspiration  and  all  damp  atmospheres. 
And  yet  they  are  priced  most  reasonably. 

and  12  Spot  Cards  in  Congress  Grade— Whist  Size,  »^  •*  *> 


ii  ana   i—  opwi  v*»iua  «»»  ^wmi^**-3 

Bijou  Playing  Cards  are  of  the  same  quality  as  Con 
are  made  with  a  special  series  of  full  color  backs  an 
edges.    For  a  high-grade  1 1  and  1  2  spot  pack 
ask  for  Bijou.     Illustrated  circular  free. 

New  Book  of  Official  Rules 
Gives  the  latest  rules  for  al  1  variations  of 
Bridge  and  300  other  card  games.    250 
pages.  Substantially  bound.  15c  post- 
paid.   If  you  play  cards  or  want  to 
learn,  you    should    have  a  copy. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Mfra.  uf  Bicycle  Fliijlitig 
Cards  for  General   1'lni] 
Dept.  H  6 

Cincinnati,  f.  8.  A.     Toronto,  Ca 


igress. 
id  hav 


JSJO  duty— no  ocean 
freight— no  "war- 
time" prices— just  the 
juice  of  fine,  selected 
"Champagne"    grapes 
-naturally  aged  in  the 
bottle.     That's  why 
Cook's  Imperial  is 

Sold  Everywhere — 
Served  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  WINE  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U,  S.  A. 


IS    THE    STAGE    IMMORAL? 

(Continued  from  page  140) 

agers  and  authors  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, I  wish  to  repeat  the  latter 
sentence:  "The  indecent  suggestion 
is  deliberately  introduced  into  flays 
that  of  themselves  give  no  reason  for 
such  introduction." 

The  above,  Father  Burk,e,  is  false. 
I  do  not  beat  about  the  bush  nor 
try  to  cover  my  meaning  with  euphe- 
mistic phrases;  I  tell  you,  calmly  and 
coldly,  that  what  you  write  is  false. 
You  say,  "Indecency  is  extending" 
and  "indecent  suggestion  is  deliber- 
ately introduced"  therefore  you  are 
in  no  sense  discussing  plays  of  the  • 
past  and  you  are  in  every  sense  dis- 
cussing plays  of  the  present.  I  now 
charge  you  with  bearing  false  wit- 
ness against  your  neighbor  and  I  call 
on  you  either  to  give  the  names  of 
the  plays,  so  that  we  may  also  learn 
the  names  of  their  authors  and  man- 
agers, into  which  such  indecent  sug- 
gestion is  deliberately  introduced,  or 
to  withdraw  the  charge  and  admit 
that  you  cannot  substantiate  it.  I 
challenge  you  to  name  these  plays, 
Father  Burke.  I  defy  you  to  name 
them. 

You  are  a  man  high  in  the  Coun- 
cils of  your  Church,  Father  Burke. 
You  are  a  leading  executive  in  the 
Catholic  Theatre  Movement  and  as 
such  you  are  a  force  either  for  the 
good  of  the  stage  or  for  the  detri- 
ment of  the  stage.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  you  are  sincerely  striving 
for  its  good  but  I  as  honestly  be- 
lieve that  in  writing  such  an  article 
as  the  one  from  which  I  quote  you 
are  using  your  great  influence  to  its 
positive  harm.  I  love  the  theatre  and 
I  live  by  the  theatre  and  I  cannot 
see  it  attacked  by  a  man  in  your 
position  without  coming  to  its  de- 
fence when  called  upon.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  repeat  my  chal- 
lenge : 

I  charge  you  with  making  false 
and  misleading  statements  about  the 
stage  and  with  slandering  the  theatre 
and  the  men  responsible  for  it,  and 
I  call  on  you  to  prove  your  charges 
or  to  withdraw  them  as  publicly  a-; 
you  have  made  them. 

I  have  been  in  this  position  be- 
fore. It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to 
defend  the  stage  of  to-day  against  a 
befrocked  defamer.  I  have  before 
issued  challenges  such  as  the  above 
but  no  reply  has  ever  been  forth- 
coming. When  the  reverend  gentle- 
man had  recovered  from  the  shock 
caused  by  my  refusing  to  accept  his 
mere  assertion  as  fact;  when  he  had 
overcome  the  surprise  resulting  from 
my  daring  to  call  on  him  to  prove 
what  he  had  proclaimed,  when  he 
had  regained  his  equilibrium,  after 
finding  that  I  had  had  the  ^temerity 
to  interfere  with  the  clergy's  favor- 
ite and  time-honored  indoor  sport, 
he  either  ignored  the  matter  entirely 
or  said  that  I  had  misunderstood 
words  which  were  impossible  of  mis- 
understanding. 

Let  us  hope  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case  with  you,  Father  Burke. 
Let  us  hope  you  will  either  prove 
what  you  have  charged  or  that  you 
will  have  the  courage  to  admit  that 
you  are  wrong  and  the  honesty  to 
withdraw  your  accusations. 


EARLY   DRAMATISTS 

(Continued  from  page   142) 

her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
June,  1845,  as  Pauline  in  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons."  In  1847,  she  appeared  in 
a  new  play  of  hers  entitled  "Ar- 
mand,"  and  during  that  year,  went 
to  England  where,  as  I  have  said, 
she  was  ably  supported  by  that  es- 
timable actor,  E.  L.  Davenport.  To- 
gether, in  1846,  they  had  played 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  Fazio  and  Bianca,  touring 
the  South  and  acting  as  far  as 
Mobile,  Ala.  It  was  during  their 
European  expedition  that  Mrs. 
Mowatt's  acting  came  under  the  ob- 
servation of  Macready,  and  one  may 
obtain  from  his  diaries  and  remin- 
iscences comments  on  her  work. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  initial  stage 
history  of  "Fashion,"  a  play  which, 
as  Mrs.  Mowatt  and  Poe  both  say, 
is  not  marked  by  any  literary  qual- 
ity, but  which  certainly  has  reflected 
in  its  pages  the  quaint  manners  of 
the  period  of  the  forties.  The  first 
act  has  recently  been  revived  by  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  and  was  quite 
the  most  successful  part  of  a  long 
program  —  successful  because  the 
actors  tried  to  reproduce  the  arti- 
ficial stage  manners  of  the  times. 


STUDENTS    ON    BROADWAY 

The  second  performance  of  the 
season  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  at  George  M.  Cohan's 
Theatre,  gave  evidence  of  the  effici- 
ency of  Mr.  Sargent's  school. 

The  class  seems  to  be  an  unusual 
one,  and  we  no  doubt  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  more  than  one  pupil 
who  will  become  famous  actresses. 
The  men  were  promising,  but  they 
were  excelled  by  the  women. 

"The  Fifth  Commandment."  by 
Stanley  Houghton,  and  "Green 
Stockings,"  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
were  given. 


SOME  FAMOUS   FALSTAFFS 

(Continued  from  page  146) 

preceding   characterizations,   and   left 
its   mark   upon  all   following  ones. 

Hackett's  Falstaff  was  the  father 
of  Peer  Gynt  and  of  Till  Eulen- 
speigel,  and  other  classic  vagabonds, 
and  he  made  live  the  spirit  of  mirth 
in  which  Shakespeare  created  the  old 
fellow.  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  emphasis 
upon  the  rollicking  frolic  at  the  close 
of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
shows  the  influence  of  Hackett,  who 
brought  Shakespeare  back  into  the 
play. 

Other  Falstaffs  whose  impersona- 
tions on  the  American  stage  are  still 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant are  those  of  C.  W.  Couldpck 
( I  am  not  attempting  a  chronological 
list),  W.  E.  Burton,  J.  H.  McVickar 
(father-in-law  of  Edwin  Booth),  C. 
B.  Bishop,  "Barney"  Macaulay. 
Louis  James  and  John  Jack.  Nor 
must  Charles  Fisher  he  omitted,  nor 
"Jimmy"  Lewis,  W.  F.  Owen  nor 
others  who  came  before  the  great 
Falstaff  of  Mr.  Hackett. 

Within  memory  of  younger  play- 
goers, William  H.  Crane  is  to  he 
credited  with  a  most  sumptuous  re- 
vival of  "The  Merry  Wives" — a  pro- 
duction which  brought  him  much 
classic  appreciation,  but  little  finan- 
cial reward,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  and, 
of  course,  the  immediate  Falstaff  of 
the  moment  our  own  Tom  Wise,  who 
was  selected  for  the  part  by  James 
K.  Hackett  when  accident  foreb-tdc 
that  actor  to  take  up  his  father's 
mantle  and  contribute  another  Amer- 
ican Falstaff  to  the  Shakespearean 
celebration.  However  .Mr.  Hackett 
was  able  to  suggest  many  touches  to 
the  characterization  by  Mr.  Wise,  and 
that  actor's  fine  work  far  outran  in 
fidelity  and  picturesqueness  even  the 
capital  Falstaff  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
The  fat  knight  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  lyric  drama  as  well  as  of 
the  spoken  play,  and  the  fame  of 
Victor  Maurel  rests  securely  upon 
his  performance  of  Falstaff  in  opera. 
Antonio  Scotti  has  also  contributed 
a  brilliant  and  interesting  Falstaff  to 
the  classic  traditions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  .An  Italian 
of  the  Italians.  Mr.  Scntti's  Falstaff 
is  oddly  enough  more  Shakespearean 
than  many  of  the  characterizations  of 
the  swaggering  knight  seen  upon  the 
Knglish  speaking  stage.  Even  the 
sternly  fixed  limitations  of  a  musical 
score  with  its  rigidities  and  rhythms 
fail  to  confine  the  rippling  gaiety  tint 
runs  through  Scotti's  Falstaff — a  per- 
formance worthy  more  frequent  rep- 
etitions 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

>>clfie  Uttnost  in  Ciarettes 


Teofile  ofcuuure,  refinement 
and  education  uwanably 
TREFER 


emu  other  cigarette. 
U  U 


25 


Makers  of  the  highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  WoHd 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  delicious  sparkling  table 
water — corrective  in  all 
acidosis  conditions  of  the 
stomach  and  system. 


grams  oi  hit 


to  the;  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  >plits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't    accept    ordinary   waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


WAUKESHA.WIS. 


The  self-controlled  man  is  a  poised, 
square  living  man  who  does  everything 
in  moderation. 

He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants 
and  quickly  insists  upon  getting  it. 

Most  times  his  whiskey  is  Wilson — a 
wonderfully  mild  and  mellow  Whiskey 
-That's  All! 

The    Whiskey  for   which    we   invented   the   Non-Refillable   Bollle 


FREE  CLUB  RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.    Address  Wilson.  319  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    That's  All! 
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THE  BREAKERS 

ATLANTIC   CITY,    N.   J. 


ON  THE  BEACH  FRONT 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


A  hotel  of  charming  features  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

The  house  of  service  and  the  home  of  the  epicure. 

Open  air  Balcony  Restaurant  facing  ocean  and  boardwalk  on  main  floor. 

Roof  garden  restaurant  overlooking  sea.  where  during  season  refined 
entertainment  is  provided,  including  dancing  by  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  lost  addition  to  Atlantic  City's  fireproof  hostelries. 

Artistically  furnished,  modern  and  sanitary  in  equipment. 

Ample  private  baths  with  both  fresh  and  sea  water. 

Shower  rooms  on  every  floor. 

Surf  bathing  from  Hotel. 

Lobby  and  porch  spaces  and  public  rooms  unusually  extensive. 


JOEL  HILLMAN.   President. 


A.  S.  RUKEYSER,  Manager 


Great  Western 
Champagne 

"Brut  Special  1903" 
(absolutely  brut) 

22  |f     "Special  Reserve"        Eitra  Dry" 

(very  dry)  (medium) 

Produced  by  the  old 
French  slow  method 
offermentation  in  the 
bottle  taking  from  six 
to  seven  years  of  time. 

Great  Western  is  the 
Only  American  Cham- 
pagne ever  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  at  Foreign 
Expositions. 

I'lii-U  Expoiition,  1900,  Franre 
rai-lj  Eiiniillioii.  1S»»,  H  anre 
Rniiellea  Imposition,  1910, 

Fl.lfilMO 
Vienna  Exposition,  1873, 

Austria 
Bruxellcs  Exposition,  1897, 

llelelnm 
Paris  Exposition,  1867,  Pranfe 

Write  for  oitrfree  Illustrated  Roahltt 
•which  tctis  how  Chtitiifugite  is  ffiadc. 

Pleasant  Valley   Wine   Company 

Rheims,  N.  Y. 

Oldest  and  largest  (loducm  of  Champagne  in  America 


ftESTWti 

NEW-FEATHER  PILLOWS 

—  the  most  sanitary 
pillows  ever  made. 
Filled  with  thousands 
of  buoyant  little 
f  eathe  rs,  each  as 
clean  and  pure  as  the 
most  Improved  meth- 
ods of  sterilization 
can  possibly  make  it. 
Guaranteed  satisfac- 
tory. Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Send 
for  Restwel  booklet. 

Robinson-Roders  Co. 
Dept.  28,        Newark,  N.I.    ji 


Reflecting  in  every  phase  of  its 
distinctive  service  your  idea 
of  what  a  good  hotel  should  be. 
Convenient  to  everywhere. 


Single  Room  with  bath— J2.50  to 
Double  Rooms  with  bath— (3.50  to  KM 


L.C.Prior.  Managing  Director 


WARNING ! 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  a  certain  person  has  been 
using  the  name  of  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretences. 

We  wish  to    state   emphatically 

that  we   never   make   any    charge 

whatsoever  for  any  item  or  picture 

appearing  in  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  PUBLISHERS 


DAVID  GARRICK— 1717-1917 

(Continued  from  page  158) 

that  probably  every  manager  in  the 
history  of  the  drama  has  had  to 
bear ;  it  is  unlikely  that  Garrick  was 
much  worse  or  better  than  other 
managers  of  his  own  time  or  since. 
Garrick's  generosity  to  fellow-actors 
is  evident  in  the  fact  that  he  invited 
some  of  the  best-known  of  them  to 
act  with  him  at  Drury  Lane,  and  by 
no  means  insisted  on  the  single-star 
system  in  his  own  favor. 

As  a  manager,  Garrick  introduced 
some  inportant  reforms.  He  was 
the  first  to  abolish  the  old  custom 
of  permitting  spectators  to  sit  on  the 
stage  itself.  He  likewise  abolished 
the  vexatious  practice  whereby  any- 
one who  did  not  remain  beyond  the 
end  of  the  act  in  progress  when  he 
entered  paid  no  admission,  or  had  his 
money  returned.  On  the  reopening 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1765,  Garrick  introduced 
the  system  of  lighting  the  stage  by 
means  of  lights  not  visible  to  the 
audience.  As  manager,  he  always 
strove  to  install  improvements  that 
would  make  for  the  "neatness, 
decorum,  and  regularity"  of  the  the- 
atre. 


LETTERS  TO  THE   EDITOR 
DEGRADING  PLAYS 

February  5,  1917. 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE, 

Sir. — Your  number  of  February, 
1917,  came  into  my  hands  and  after 
reading  the  admirable  article  entitled 
"The  Stage  and  Public  Morals,"  by 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.  S.  P.,  I 
am  prompted  to  say  that  the  views 
therein  expressed  by  a  Catholic  priest 
are  fully  shared  by  a  Protestant  lay- 
man. 

As  a  theatre-goer  recreated  and  at 
times  both  mentally  and  morally 
stimulated  by  plays,  1  affirm  without 
hesitation  that  the  public  like  decent 
plays  and  loath  vulgar  ones. 

With  unspeakable  disgust  many  a 
man  has  found  that  he  has  wasted, 
and  worse  than  wasted,  time  and 
money  on  a  debasing  play  without 
merit,  conceived  by  an  impure  mind. 
In  the  light  of  the  comments  which 
a  theatre-goer  so  frequently  hears  to 
the  right  and  left  of  him  in  theatres, 
it  seems  surprisingly  strange  that  un- 
worthy plays  should  be  so  often  pro- 
duced. 

THOS.  C.  T.  GRAIN. 

Justice,  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
New  York  City. 


MME.  GALLI-CUHCI'S  ENGAGEMENT 
February  6,  1917. 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Sir. — I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  surprise  in  your  last  issue  a 
statement  regarding  Mine.  Galli- 
Curci.  It  said  that  her  engagement 
was  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mme.  Rosa  Raisa,  which 
statement  is  incorrect. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  did  some  work 
with  me  in  Italy  and  also  here  in 
America,  and  it  was  through  me  that 
she  was  engaged  for  the  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  the  di- 
rector of  which  had  explicit  faith  in 
her  unusual  talent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  THORNER. 


A  WORD  OF  THANKS 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  Feb.  5,  1917. 
To  the  Publishers  of  THE  THEATRE. 
Gentlemen. — May  I  thank  you  for 
the  cover   which   came   out  so  well. 
The  honor  of  winning  such  a  prom- 
inent place  in  THE  THEATRE  MAGA- 
ZINE is  a  "dream  come  true"  to  yours, 
With  best  wishes, 

MADGE  KENNEDY  BOLSTER. 


FAVORITES  IN  NEW  ACTS 

(Continued  frotn  page  166) 

member  of  the  Keith  family  of  the- 
atres, includes  three  special  songs, 
two  sets  in  the  new  art  manner,  sev- 
eral of  Miss  Nesbitt's  most  fascina- 
ting gowns,  and  a  novelty  dance 
showing  Mr.  Clifford's  ingenuity  in 
the  matter  of  new  steps. 

Theodore  Kosloff  is  the  first  of 
the  Russian  dancers  to  introduce  the 
spirit  of  the  Russian  ballet  into 
vaudeville.  Others  from  the  Im- 
perial Russian  school  have  made 
their  way  into  Variety.  But  Kosloff 
only  has  surrounded  himself  with 
an  adequate  company.  The  color, 
the  fire,  the  grace,  the  novelty — 
everything  but  the  size  of  the 
Diaghlieff  ballet  may  be  found  in  the 
Kosloff  offering.  Vlasta  Maslova 
heads  his  company  and  makes  poetry 
of  the  "Adagio  Romantique"  and  the 
"Ecstasia  d'Amour"  which  she  dances 
with  Kosloff.  Vera  Fredova  pre- 
sents three  artistic  and  quaint  num- 
bers. Natasha  Rombova  dances  the 
familiar  Pizzicato. 

From  the  legitimate  stage  came 
Miss  Emily  Ann  Wellman,  recently 
the  feature  in  "The  Guilty  Man"  and 
before  that  leading  lady  with  Mr. 
Louis  Mann  in  "The  Man  Who  Stood 
Still"  and  "Elevating  a  Husband." 
Another  one  of  those  hackneyed 
husband-and-wife  dramas  serves  to 
introduce  Miss  Wellman  to  vaude- 
ville. "Young  Mrs.  Stanford"  is  the 
title ;  Edward  Eisner,  the  author : 
and  the  leading  role  that  of  a  loyal 
wife  who  refuses  to  brand  her  hus- 
band with  his  own  disloyalty.  A 
use  of  the  spot  light  from  the  wings 
added  to  the  theatrical  effect  of  the 
playlet.  Miss  Wellman  played  the 
staunch  little  wife  with  charm. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  most 
active  month  of  the  1916-17  operatic 
season,  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company  has  announced  an  operatic 
program  for  March  that  promises 
some  real  thrills. 

Hipolito  Lazaro  is  to  be  heard  in 
a  recording  of  an  aria  from  Gounod's 
immortal  "Faust,"  "Salve!  dimora 
caste  e  pura." 

There  are  also  listed  two  selections 
by  the  great  operatic  baritone,  Cam- 
panari,  "The  Toreador  Song"  from 
"Carmen"  and  "Largo  al  Factotum," 
from  the  "Barber  of  Seville" ;  two 
recordings  by  the  celebrated  Amer- 
ican prima  donna.  Helen  Stanley, 
who  recently  won  new  laurels  in  the 
role  of  "Micaela"  to  Farrar's  "Car- 
men"— "Micaela's  Air"  and  "In 
Quali  Eccessi  O  Numi"  from  Don 
Giovanni,"  and  an  operatic  duet,  "In 
the  Depths  of  the  Temple,"  from 
"The  Pearl  Fishers,"  the  opening 
opera  of  the  Metropolitan's  1916-17 
season,  by  Graham  Marr  and  James 
Harrod. 

The  instrumental  numbers  listed 
range  from  the  classic  beauty  of 
Beethoven's  "Minuet  in  G,"  played 
by  the  peerless  Parlow,  the  world's 
greatest  woman  violinist,  and  a  'cello 
solo  of  Schumann's  dream-melody, 
'Traumerei,"  by  Paul  Refer,  through 
a  number  of  descriptive  selections  by 
the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
to  the  Taylor  Trio  in  a  rendition  of 
the  old  English  love-toast,  "Drink 
to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes."  There 
are  also  Hawaiian  medleys,  banjo- 
vocal  jollifications  and  an  old-time 
fiddle  barn  dance.  .)</;/. 


"A  Small  Town  Girl,"  a  comedy, 
by  Eugene  Walter,  who  rarely 
writes  comedy,  and  Cronin  Wilson, 
has  been  put  into  rehearsal  by  A.  H. 
Woods.  The  company  will  include 
Charlotte  Walker,  John  Miltern. 
Edward  Abeles,  George  Leguere, 
Mrs.  Stuart  Robson,  Gladys  Alex- 
andra and  Regina  Richards.  The 
piece  will  open  in  Baltimore  on 
March  12th. 
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Adding  Six  Months 
To  the  Motorist's  Calendar 


"\X7TTH  the  coming  of  Spring  you 
will,  of  course,  want  a  wide-open, 
ROOFLESS  car — just  as  in  winter  you 
want  it  quickly  changed  into  an  EX- 
CLUSIVE closed  coach  —  adding  six 
months  to  your  motoring  calendar. 


You  possess  both  in  the  ALL-YEAR 
Car— the  highest  developed  convertible  car 
— practical  for  every  clay  in  eve.  y  month— 
complete  for  all  purposes  —  distinctive  for 
any  occasion.  The  ALL-YEAR  Top  is 
built  in— not  on.  It  is  entirely  removable. 


See  your  KisselKar  Dealer.     Send  for  ALL-YEAR  Car  Booklet. 

KISSEL   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY,    Hartford,    Wisconsin 


Kissel's  Original  Idea  that  Changed  the  Motoring  Habits  of  a  Nation. 
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Mother  is  using  the  soap  she  believes  to  be  best,  not 
only  for  shampooing,  but  also  for  the  children's  bath. 
She  knows,  as  her  mother  did,  that 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

is  pure  and  clean,  and  cleanses  thoroughly,  but  very 
gently. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

Y  The  standard  institution  of  dramatic  Y 
[[education  for  thirty 'three  years  J 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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Or-sfaiw 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinTTnT 

Established  1788 

In  the 

Protective  Bottle 

A    good    bottle    to    keep 
good  whiskey  good. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  a 
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|  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING  | 

Seventeenth  year 

A  Full  Academic  Course,  with  the  following  books  (written  by  the  { 

I    founder  of  the  School) :     The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  The  Analysis  { 

|    of  Play  Construction,  The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle,  Why  Plays  { 

Fail,    Examination   Questions,    Answers   to    the  Examination  Questions  f 

I    (Key) ;  Supplementary  Letters  (typewritten)  on  each  Principle  and  on  j 

Method;    and   a   full,   exhaustive   analysis   of   student's   original   play,  j 

!    Immediate  service.    Exercise  work  optional,  everything  being  fully  worked  | 

1    out  in  the  books.     Terms  Forty  Dollars.     An  additional  course  in  actual  1 
!    Playwriting  exercise  work,  collaboration  and  revision.  Circulars. 

\    Address.-    WILLIAM  THOMPSON  PRICE,    1440  Bro»dway,    New  York  City  j 
Y.iimimiimimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimmiim 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO 
THE   PI-AY 

(Continued  from  page  152) 
It  might  be  better  for  the  full  value 
if  the  psychological  clash  between 
the  narrowing  influence  of  Puritanism 
and  the  sweep  and  freedom  of  the 
West  is  not  entirely  developed,  and 
at  times  it  is  really  too  well  written. 
Spontaneity  is  oppressed  by  literary 
precision.  Its  opening  act  is  fine  ex- 
position of  story  and  character,  the 
second  falters  at  times  and  the  third 
is  only  intermittently  convincing.  But 
it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  stage  when 
Wm.  Vaughan  Moody  died  so  pre- 
maturely. His  was  a  talent  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

It  is  an  able  rendition,  suggestive 
and  practical  which  Henry  Miller 
gives  of  the  Arizona  Roman  whose 
Sabine  wife  came  from  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  role  Gladys 
Hanson  plays  the  opening  act  in 
just  the  right  spirit.  Later  I  thought 
her  just  a  bit  theatrical.  Mrs.  Whif- 
fen  as  the  mother  is  her  sweet  dear 
self.  Chas.  Gotthold  Byron  Beasley 
and  Alice  Lindahl  fit  well  into  Mr. 
Moody's  picture.  The  stage  settings 
are  really  beautiful. 


FULTON.  "IF."  Play  in  four 
acts  by  Mark  Swan.  Produced  on 
February  7th  with  this  cast : 

Benjamin  F.  Wright     Forrest   Robinson 
Helen    Wright  Sydney    Shields 

Toko  George   Probert 

Preston    Sharpe  Ben    Johnson 

Bobby   Wright  Reggie   Sheffield 

Bradley    Polk  Charles    Mackay 

Betty    Polk  Floy  Murray 

Walter  Brand  Bert  Lytell 

Marcia   Craven  Ruth    Benson 

Avery  Craven  Taylor  Graves 

An   Aide  de  Camp     Edward  Colebrook 
A  Lieutenant  Walter  Carter 

An  Orderly  Arthur  M.   Loewy 

A  Soldier  Peter  Craig 

A   Famous  Character  in   American 
History  Arthur    Hyman 

It  is  so  easy  to  go  wrong  with  a 
dream  play !  Any  manager  who 
would  reject  all  dream  plays  on  an 
arbitrary  decision  that  they  are  arti- 
ficial and  inartistic  would  be  without 
that  intelligent  discrimination  and 
knowledge  of  his  business  which 
often  makes  fortunes  for  the  wise 
manager. 

The  "trouble"  with  Mr.  Swan's 
play.  "If,"  is  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  an  imagined  or  dreamed  up 
invasion  of  this  country  by  the 
Japanese.  At  this  moment  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  our  becoming 
closer  friends  with  our  little  brown 
brother.  The  play  therefore  lacks 
verity  and  fact.  The  very  minute  the 
little  oily  Japanese  butler  dons  his 
uniform  the  story  loses  its  grip  and 
the  action  becomes  unreal. 

There  is  nothing  in  it,  unreal  in 
spite  of  the  tragic  killing  of  every 
white  man  worth  his  salt  and  one 
youth  who  was  not,  but  who  went  to 
death  playing  a  mouth-organ. 

The  craftsmanship  of  the  play  is 
good.  There  are  thrills  in  it.  It  is 
worth  seeing  to  enjoy  the  playing  of 
it — and  to  refresh  oneself  on  the 
gunpowder  which  used  to  so  delight 
Major  General  Bourn,  "piff-paff- 
poum."  There  could  be  no  better 
make-believe  than  the  butler  acted  by 
George  Probert.  The  American  head 
of  the  house,  in  California,  dreams: 
Toko,  the  butler,  instantly  becomes 
the  Generalissimo  of  the  Japanese 
army  of  invasion.  He  demands  the 
hand  of  the  daughter.  Desolation 
follows.  We  conquer  by  the  happy 
interposition  of  the  dream.  Nearly 
all  the  family  in  the  meanwhile  are 
slain.  To  give  details  would  only  he 
to  commend  some  capital  acting  of  a 
play  that  does  not  grip. 


Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  ivith  players'  purely 
personal  affairs  ittill  be  ignored. 

M.  L.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.—  Q.—  What  is 
meant  by  the  term,  "juvenile  lead?"  2. 
Kindly  give  some  account  of  Sarah  Bcrn- 
hardt's  career. 

A.  —  The  young  man  who  plays  apposite 
the  ingenue.  He  is  next  in  importance 
to  the  leading  man.  2.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt  was  born  in  Paris,  on  October  23, 
1845.  She  was  educated  at  the  Convent 
de  Grandchamps,  Versailles,  and  entered 
as  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1860, 
winning  prizes  both  for  comedy  and 
tragedy.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in 
1862,  in  Racine's  "Iphigenie,"  subse 
quently  appearing  in  "Valerie."  In  1869, 
she  made  a  hit  at  the  Odeon  in  "Le 
Passant,"  and  also  played  here  Cordelia 
in  "Lear,"  and  the  queen  in  "Ruy  Bias," 
with  great  success.  In  1872,  she  returned 
to  the  Comedie  Franchise  and  was  seen  in 
"Phedre,"  "Le  Sphinx,"  "Hernani,"  etc. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  in  London 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  June  2,  1879, 
scoring  an  instantaneous  success.  Her 
American  debut  took  place  at  Booth's 
Theatre,  November  8,  1880,  as  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  Since  then  she  has  paid 
many  visits  to  England  and  America.  In 
1881,  she  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Ambigu  Theatre,  Paris.  In  1883,  she 
bought  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  remained 
there  three  years;  resumed  the  direction 
of  that  theatre  some  years  later,  and  re- 
tained it  until  1893,  when  she  secured  the 
Renaissance.  In  1899,  she  purchased  the 
old  Theatre  des  Nations,  which  she  opened 
as  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt.  There 
she  produced  the  principal  pieces  in  her 
repertoire. 

P.  V.  C.,  Omaha,  Neb.—  Q.—  Will  you 
inform  me  whether  or  not  an  autographed 
photograph  of  Pauline  Frederick  has  ap- 
peared in  THE  THEATBE? 

A.  —  We    have    published    many    full-page 
pictures   of   Miss   Fre 
her    autograph. 


How  do  you  like  the  refrain  of 
my  new  song?"  asked  the  youthful 
composer. 

"Great !"  exclaimed  the  long-suf- 
fering friend.  "You  should  stick  to 
refrains.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to  re- 
frain entirely  the  public  would — ! 

But  the  youthful  composer  had 
sought  refuge  in  flight. — Town  Topics. 


rederick,  but   none   with 


E.  B.  —  Q.  —  Kindly  publish  a  short 
biography  of  the  dancers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle.  2.  What  is  Mrs.  Castle 
going  to  appear  in  this  season?  3.  What 
is  the  price  of  the  March,  1915,  number? 

A.  —  For  a  complete  biography  of  the 
Castles,  see  our  March,  1915,  issue,  "The 
Story  of  the  Castles,"  by  Elroy  Foote, 
Mrs.  Castle's  mother.  2.  "Patria,"  a 
new  film  serial.  3.  40c. 

G.  M.  M.—Q.—  Kindly  publish  the  cast  of 
E.  H.  Sothern's  production  of  "Richelieu.' 
2.  Is  there  any  "Life  of  Julia  Marlowe" 
on  the  market?  3.  Did  Miss  Marlowe 
ever  record  one  of  the  passages  from  her 
plays  on  a  Victor  record? 

A.  —  Louis  XIII,  Sydney  Mather;  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Albert  S.  Howson;  Cardina' 
Richelieu,  vE.  H.  Sothern;  Baradas.  Eric 
Blind;  Adrian'  De  Mauprat,  Frederick 
Lewis;  De  Berfnghen,  Rowland  Buckstone; 
Joseph,  William  Harris;  Huguet,  John 
Taylor;  Francois,  Harry  Turnley;  First 
Courtier,  Milano  Tilden;  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  Harry  Rabon;  First  Secretary  of 
State,  Malcolm  Bradley;  Second  Secretary 
of  State;  P.  J.  Kelly;'  Third  Secretary  of 
State,  Frederick  Roland;  Julie  De  Morte- 
mar,  Gladys  Hanson;  Marion  De  Lorme, 
Virginia  Hammond.  2.  Not  that  we  know 
of.  3.  No. 

D.  H.,  New  York  City.  —  Q.  —  Is  a  play 
agent  the  best  means  of  selling  one  act 
plays?  2.  Who  are  two  or  three  of  the 
best  agents? 

A.  —  It  is  a  good  way.  Another  method 
is  to  send  the  play  direct  to  the  manager. 
2.  John  Rumsey,  33  West  42d  St.,  Alice 
Kauser,  1402  Broadway. 

Sheldon  F.  Eckfeld.  Newark,  O.—  Q.— 
Please  give  the  casts  of  "Oh,  I  Say!"  and 
"When  Dreams  Come  True."  2.  When. 
where  and  by  whom  were  they  produced? 

A.  —  "Oh,  I  Say!"  was  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  at  the  Casino  Theatre  on 
October  30,  1013,  with  the  following  cast: 
Baptiste.  Dick  Temple;  Count  Buzot, 
Joseph  W.  Herbert;  Julie,  Lois  Josephine; 
Gabrielle,  Nellie  King;  Madam  Portal. 
Jeffreys  Lewis;  Jules  Portal,  Walter  Jones; 
Marcel  Durant,  Charles  Meakins;  Suzette, 
Alice  Yorke;  Henri,  Joseph  Phillips; 
Langley,  Ray  Dodge;  Sidonie,  Cecil 
Cunningham;  Hugo,  Wellington  Cross; 
Waiter,  James  Notos;  Madeline,  Oliri 
Hempstone;  Fin,  Marjory  Lane;  Mimi, 
Marion  George;  Elsie,  Anna  Berg; 
Claudine,  Clara  Palmer;  Madam  Pigache, 
Elizabeth  Arians;  Joseph,  Tyler  Brooke; 
Jacques  Lavardo,  Dick  Temple.  "When 
Dreams  Come  True"  was  produced  by 
Philip  Bartholomae  at  the  Lyric  Theatre 
on  August  18,  1913,  with  this  cast: 
Sailor,  Thomas  Aiken;  Hermann,  Otto 
Shrader;  Saronoff;  Mrs.  Hopkins-Davis- 
Story,  Ann  Mooney;  Hercules  Strong. 
Edward  Garvie;  Kean  Hedges,  Joseph 
Santley;  Beth,  Marie  Flynn;  Mrs.  William 
Smith,  Amelia  Summcrville;  Margaret 
Smith,  Ann  Wheaton;  Griggs,  Clyde 
Hunnewell;  Jerome  K.  Hedges,  Frazer 
Coulter;  Denny,  Donald  MacDonald; 
Matilda,  May  Vokes. 
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rouringl5edan 

(Springfield*  Type) 


Continuously  Efficient 


QUICK   and   complete   pro- 
tection in  case  of  sudden 
storm! 

That  is  one  big  advantage  of 
Willys-Knight  Sedan. 

The  opposite  advantage  is  that 
you  may  as  quickly  have  the 
sides  open  from  end  to  end. 

But  the  prime  advantage  of 
this  car  is  its  motor. 


It  has  the  sliding  sleeve-valve 
type  of  motor  which  is  dis- 
tinctly a  better  motor  in 
many  ways. 

It  is  the  only  motor  that  makes 
beneficial  use  of  carbon. 

Instead  of  unseating  the  valves, 
carbon  seals  the  fit  of  the 
sliding  sleeves  of  the  Willys- 
Knight^  motor. 

So  instead  of  a  loss  there  is  a 
gain  in  power,  smoothness, 
quietness  and  flexibility. 


The  Willys-Knight  Motor 
transforms  carbon,  the  effi- 
ciency destroyer,  into  car- 
bon, the  reconstructing  life 
which  builds  up  and  sustains 
efficiency. 

And  size  for  size,  it  is  a  more 
powerful,  more  flexible 
motor  to  begin  with. 

Let  the  Willys-Overland  dealer 
tell  you  about  other  advan- 
tages of  the  Willys-Knight 
Motor. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Mamfactn-en  of  Willy.-Knight  and  0«  rl.nd  Motor  Can 


The  12000  Willys-Knights 
which  went  into  service  last 
year  are  now  giving  as  many 
owners  a  continuously  effi- 
cient service  they  never  be- 
fore enjoyed. 

PRICES: 

THE  FOURS 

Sedan       .     .     .     $1950 

Umou.ine    .     .     $19SO 

Coupe      .     .     .     J1650 

Seven  Pauenger  Touring   ....     $1285 

THE  EIGHT 
Seven  Pauenger  Touring  ....    $1950 

f.  o.  b.    Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 


"Made   in    U.  S.  A." 


Tht  Thtatn,  April,  1917 
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<0aken  $riorj> 
at  tfje  Hampton 


(RIORY  TABLES,  they  are  often  called,  so 
suggestive  are  they  of  the  greystone  and  time- 
worn  Abbey  refectories  of  olden  times. 

Probably,  however,  the  original  of  the  Table  which 
you  may  come  across  in  one  of  the  Galleries  of  the 
Hampton  Shops  was  made  for  the  very  place  in  the 
English  Baronial  Hall  from  which  it  came  directly 
hitherwards. 

With  its  ample  oaken  board,  its  decoratively  bulbous 
legs,  its  carven  apron,  and  its  stretchers  worn  by  the 
sturdily  shod  feet  of  succeeding  generations,  it  will 
give  a  touch  of  distinction  to  your  room  such  as  no 
ordinary  furniture  could  convey. 

And  it  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  similar  pieces  you  will 
find  at  the  Hampton  Shops. 


18 
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"Onyx"  silk  Hosiery 


•HE  confidence,  which  every  individual  wearer  has  in  «  ONTX"  hosiery,  is  the  basis 
of  the  great  and  increasing  popularity  of  this  brand. 

The  Confidence  of  every  wearer— born  of  long  experience— justifies  your  confidence  and 
trust  m  this  tried  and  trusted  brand.     Newest  Spring  Styles  in  novel  spirited  designs  await 

u  at  your  dealers— go  now  and  make  your  selection  while  stocks  are  complete! 
If  you  need  our  help  in  finding  your  exact  requirements,  write  to  us. 

Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "  ONTX"  Hosiery 
Broadway  at  24th  Street,  New  York 


Reg  u.S- Pat  Offic» 


Reg  u.S  p«t.  orric» 
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7  he  Theatre,  April,  tyi? 


Altnratt 


eady=to=wear  Sprlnig3  Cloth 


for 


Women,  Misses,  Children 

Men 


Clothes  that  are  ready  and  waiting  for  the  dear,  sonny 
day  that  will  inevitably  make  the  garments  one  has 
seem  oot=of=the=plctore,  and  therefore  ImpossilbHeo 
Clothes  that  express  the  latest  word  in  style,  quality 
and  workmanship.  Clothes  that,  to  sum  up  all  in  one 
simple  sentence,  will  sopply  the  one  thing  needfol  for 
completing  one's  Spring  content. 


YOUNG    MEN'S    AND    BOYS9    CLOTHING 
AND   MEN'S   SHOES 

have  Departments  of  their  own  on  the 
SIXTH   FLOOR 


MEN'S  SPRING   FURNISHINGS 

now  displayed  In  new  and  most  attractive  assortments, 


3Ftfilj  Atumue-ilcifotHim 
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SILVERWARE 


industry 


embodiment 


those  qualities  whereby  leadership  is  es- 
tablished and  sustained. 


In  the  silversmiHiingr  arts  it  is 
an  almost  century-old  tradition  that  the 
finest  examples  of  the  silversmithing  craft, 
whether  lavish  in  design  or  economical  in 
cost,  carry  the  name  and  insignia  of~ 
^  f^  ^ 

vrnam  @i 


S  T  E  R  L I NC 


Gorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


THE  GORHAM  CO. 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 

Fifth  Avenue  and  36th  Street 
I7'19  Maiden  Lane 

NEW YORK 
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THE  THEATRE 


APRIL   showers   bring   May   flowers. 
A     Flower     Number     the     May 
THEATRE  will  be— a  real  bouquet 
in  fact. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  to  get  it   (and 
you   will   after  you've  read   a   few  of   the 
contents)     see     the     tip 
given    in   our   last   para- 
graphs and  act. 


APRIL,     1917 

Bakst,  the  Russian,  and  Joseph  Urban, 
the  Austrian,  startled  us  with  their  highly 
colored  and  weird  decorative  effects. 

But  an  American  is  surpassing  them  all. 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  is  his  name. 

A   disciple   of    Reinhardt,    Mr.   Jones    is 


THE  Golden  Age  of 
the  American  stage ! 

When  was  it? 

Brander  Matthews,  the 
well-k  n  o  w  n  litterateur 
and  Professor  of  Dra- 
matic Literature  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  will 
tell  you  in  the  first  of  an 
important  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  stage  of 
other  days,  beginning  in 
the  next  issue. 

Prof.  Matthews'  "Rec- 
ollections of  a  Playgoer" 
— that  is  the  title — is  so 
full  of  theatrical  mem- 
ories that  it  is  like  the 
scent  of  old  lavender. 

The  articles  will  be 
copiously  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  old-time 
favorites. 

If  you're  a  high  brow, 
or  a  low  brow,  or  just 
a  lover  of  the  theatre, 
you're  sure  to  enjoy 
Prof.  Matthews'  articles. 


ARE     you     movie 
struck? 

Most  girls  are — a  n  d 
most  boys,  too. 

Have  you  ever  dreamed 
yon  were  another  Mary 
Pickford  or  another 
Douglas  Fairbanks? 
Everyone  with  any  imag- 
ination has. 

Would  you  like  to  be- 
come a  movie  star — the 
petted  darling  of  both 
continents? 

Sorry,  but  we  can't 
help  you. 

But  we  suggest  that  you  read  in  the 
May  number  the  sad,  but  true,  story  of 
Mr.  Blankety  Blank,  "How  I  Did  Not  Get 
Into  the  Movies." 


THE  best  thing  about  some  plays  is  the 
scenery.    That's  not  because  the  play 
is  so  bad.  but  because  the  scenery  is   su- 
perlatively good. 


Vol.  XXV 


THIS  ISSUE 


"The   amateur's    hour    has    struck,"    say 
the  non-professionals  of  the  stage. 

Only  a  few  agree  with   the  suffragettes, 
but   Walter    Prichard    Eaton,   in    the    May 
issue,    tells    in    his    article,    "The    Ama- 
teur Spirit  in  the  Theatre,"  how  the  non- 
professionals  have 
brought   new    ideas   and 
enthusiasm    to    the    the- 
atre. 

Don't  fail  to  read   it! 


ALL    the    girls    love 
William   Elliott. 
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Not  only  because  he  is 
a  good-looking  and  clever 
actor,  but  because  of  his 
many  trials  and  tribula- 
tions on  the  stage.  Both 
in  "Experience"  and 
"T  h  e  Wanderer,"  Mr. 
Elliott  plays  the  tempted 
prodigal,  but  he  is  tired 
of  being  the  repentant 
sinner  and  in  the  next 
issue  he  tells  you  why. 


SHOULD  an  actress 
merely  charm  or 
should  she  be  able  to  act  ? 

There  are  conspicuous 
examples  of  actresses 
who  have  no  particular 
ability  in  acting,  but  who 
have  nevertheless  won 
audiences  by  their  per- 
sonality. 

You  know  them  and 
so  do  I. 

Edwin  Carty  Ranck  in 
an  article  in  the  May 
issue,  "The  Woman  Who 
Charms  versus  the 
Woman  Who  Acts," 
states  the  value  of  per- 
sonality on  the  stage. 


N 


OW   is   the   time. 

To  hesitate  is  to 
be  lost — or  rather  to  be 
unable  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  May  issue. 
Subscribe  now. 


the  first  native  artist  to  bring  originality  of 
design  and  color  to  the  theatre. 

In  the  May  issue.  Mr.  Jones — the  only 
ordinary  thing  about  him  is  his  name — con- 
tributes an  interesting  article  contrasting 
the  new  stage  settings  with  the  old. 


'"T"*HE    woman's 


hour 
the  suffragettes. 


has    struck,"    say 
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From  a  camera  study  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


FLORENCE   REED   AS  TISHA,  THE  COURTESAN,  IN  "THE   WANDERER" 


THE  THEATRE 


THE 


TAGES  OF  ILLITE 

<By  CHANNING   POLLOCK 


OUR  crying  need — in  this  country — is  an  in- 
stitution of  unlearning. 

Some  great  pantologic  pumping  station, 
where  persons  who  have  acquired  an  education 
inadvertently,  who  have  been  thrust  into  one,  or 
have  had  one  thrust  into  them,  or  have  struggled 
vainly  with  a  dipsomaniacal  thirst  for  knowledge, 
may  have  their  brains,  baled  out,  and  start  afresh, 
more  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  fellow  men. 

Unless  something  of  the  sort  is  done  our  the- 
atre is  doomed.  The  drama,  carrying  weight  for 
age,  handicapped  by  traditions,  hampered  by 
writers  who  keep  trying  to  inject  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  and  other  stuff  thJt  nobody  wants, 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  newer  diversions, 
producible,  assimilable,  and  forgettable  without 
mental  effort.  Every  invention  and  innovation 
that  makes  possible  the  killing  of  time  more 
easily,  with  less  exertion  and  smaller  return,  in- 
creases the  danger.  For  years  struggling  against 
the  insidious  inroads  of  bicycles,  bridge,  roller- 
skates,  road-houses,  dancing,  motor-cars  and 
cabarets,  our  stage  finds  itself  invaded  now,  and 
in  death-grapple  with  a  foe  that  asks  only  eye- 
sight, bearing  the  same  relation  to  drama  that  the 
picture-book  bears  to  literature. 

Managers  have  done,  and  are  doing  their  best 
to  meet  this  foe  on  even  terms.  Working  almost 
with  unanimity,  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
out  of  the  playhouse  practically  everything  beyond 
the  capacity  of  adolescence.  They  have  offered 
a  menu  of  pap  and  "pep,"  sugar  and  sentimental- 
ity, ready  masticated  and  predigested,  without 
substance  and  without  nutriment.  Thus,  the  cur- 
rent season,  three-fourths  over,  has  brought  forth 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  plays  whose  whole 
meaning  could  not  have  been  taken  in  at  a  glance 
by  a  plumber's  assistant  slightly  affected  by  hav- 
ing fallen  out  of  a  perambulator  upon  his  head 
and  the  cement  sidewalk.  In  this  plan  of  cam- 
paign, our  impressari  have  had  the  hearty,  though 
not  always  conscious  co-operation  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  authors. 

Indeed,  why  not?  The  advantages  of  illiteracy 
are  so  obvious.  He  that  runs  may  read,  but  he 
that  can't  read,  or  doesn't,  rides  in  a  twelve- 
cylinder  limousine  with  interior  decoration  by 
Klsie  de  Wolfe.  Surely,  our  singers  and  thinkers 
must  be  inclined  to  that  pumping  station,  who  see 
the  great  unlettered  geniuses  roll  by  in  auto- 
mobiles barred  to  them  by  overloaded  brains. 
This  is  a  community — and  the  same  would  be 
true  of  most  other  communities — in  which  "Pot- 
ash and  Perlmuttcr"  is  greeted  with  louder  ac- 
claim than  "The  Legend  of  Leonora,"  and  "Ka- 
tinka"  outlasts  "Justice"  and  "Major  Barbara" 
and  "Henry  VIII,"  with  their  engagements  placed 
end  to  end. 

We  must  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher 
who  said :  "The  higher  the  fewer."  That  is,  the 
higher  you  go  the  fewer  there  will  be  to  go  with 
you.  Pinero,  who  was  much  besought  when  he 
I'iniined  himself  to  naughty  nonsense,  like  "The 
Magistrate,"  and  to  sentimental  saccharin,  like 
"Sweet  Lavender,"  has  written  himself  through 
the  roof  of  the  theatre  with  "Mid-Channel"  and 


"The  Thunderbolt."  Mrs.  Fiske  acted  her  man- 
ager into  bankruptcy  with  her  tragedies  of  "Han- 
nele"  and  of  "Rosmersholm,"  whose  lovers  threw 
themselves  into  the  mill-race  and  committed 
mill-race-suicide.  What  else  could  have  hap- 
pened where  the  national  idol  was  to  be  Charlie 
Chaplin? 

The  popular  and  prosperous  playwright  must 
be  the  playwright  who  addresses  the  populace  in 
its  own  language.  Any  other  language  is  Greek, 
and  Greek  is  effective  only  when  Greek  meets 
Greek.  His  must  be  the  ideas,  the  ideals,  the 
motives,  the  emotions,  and,  above  all,  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  crowd.  That  vocabulary,  according 
to  Augustus  Thomas,  consists  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  words.  What  chance  has  Shake- 
speare with  his  fifty  thousand?  Obviously,  half 
the  time  he  might  as  well  be  singing  to  the  deaf, 
or  speaking  Hindustani.  Consider  the  theatrical 
impossibilities  of  Noah  Webster. ..  .Fifty  thou- 
sand words !  And  "the  pictures"  get  on  so  well 
without  any ! 

Still — why  the  institution  of  unlearning?  Why 
cannot  the  craftsman  forego  use  of  his  tools? 
Presumably  for  the  same  reason  a  carpenter 
might  be  reluctant  to  curve  a  board  with  a  carv- 
ing knife  when  he  had  at  hand  a  scroll-saw. 
The  right  word  is  so  tempting  if  you  know  it. 
And,  of  course,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
exactly  illustrative  allusion,  or  the  subtle  sug- 
gestion, or  the  delicate  figment  of  fancy.  Barrie, 
if  he  had  written  "The  Cinderella  Man,"  would 
have  begun  by  discarding  the  'very  cheapnesses 
and  maudlinities  that  won  success  for  Edward 
Childs  Carpenter.  Much  of  his  song  would  have 
been  sung  in  overtones  inaudible  to  the  average 
ear.  He  did  precisely  that  with  the  story  of  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  when  he  employed  it  in 
"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella." 


THREE  years  ago  a  friend  approached  me 
with  a  tale  depending  upon  the  "sob  stuff" 
of  a  family  in  want  at  Yule-tide.  It  was  snow- 
ing outside,  and  they  had  no  Christmas  tree ! 
They  were  hungry,  and  had  no  turkey !  Worse 
still,  no  cranberry  sauce !  "It's  such  'mush,' " 
said  my  friend.  "I'm  afraid  the  audience  that 
came  to  sniffle  would  remain  to  sniff !" 

"You  are  not  only  a  scribe,"  quoth  I,  "but  a 
Pharisee!  So  long  as  we  live,  and  after,  the 
treeless  and  turkeyless  will  be  among  the  tragic 
figures  of  the  theatre !" 

But  my  unlucky  visitor  was  too  sophisticated. 
The  following  season  it  was  snowing  outside  at 
the  Playhouse,  and  the  treeless  and  turkeyless 
were  drawing  sympathetic  throngs  to  "The 
Things  That  Count." 

No  author  with  a  sense  of  humor,  taught  that 
plausibility  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  drama, 
would  have  dared  devise  a  third-act  climax  in 
which  a  pocket  flashlight,  fastened  to  a  chair  in 
a  cellar,  scared  a  company  of  German  soldiers 
into  abandoning  their  search  of  a  spy.  Yet,  with 
this  as  its  chief  incident,  and  a  dozen  others  quite 


as  ridiculous,  "Under  Fire"  prospered  the  better 
part  of  half  a  season  at  the  Hudson. 

Do  you  suppose  any  man  who  knew  life  and 
literature  and  the  drama  would  have  had  the 
temerity  to  write  "Experience,"  or  "Every- 
woman,"  or  "Pollyanna,"  or  "The  Lure,"  or 
"Help  Wanted,"  or  "The  Ghost  Breaker,"  or 
"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine"  or  "In  the  Bishop's 
Carriage"?  These  plays  were  successes,  though, 
and  made  money,  while  failure  was  the  portion 
of  "The  Scarecrow,"  and  "Lady  Patricia,"  and 
"The  Pigeon,"  and  "The  Silver  Box,"  and  "Gen- 
eral John  Regan,"  and  "The  Great  Adventure." 

Arnold  Bennett,  in  the  comedy  last  mentioned, 
dealt  with  a  hero  who  ran  away  from  his  repu- 
tation, and  .£200,000,  to  live  on  nothing  as  a  no- 
body. This  motive,  of  course,  might  be  quite  in- 
telligible to  the  tired  celebrity,  longing  to  be  let 
alone,  but  the  paying  public  isn't  made  up  of  tired 
celebrities,  nor  of  persons  who  have  .£200,000, 
and  it  is  particularly  destitute  of  persons  who 
could  imagine  themselves  running  away  from 
£200,000  if  they  had  it.  The  theme,  therefore, 
was  caviare  to  the  general,  and  what  is  caviare 
to  the  general  is  apt  to  be  soft-boiled  buck-shot 
to  the  private  in  the  rear  ranks.  Here  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  the  risk  run  by  the 
writer  whose  culture  or  experience  is  beyond  the 
common.  His  is  the  task  of  guessing  what  the 
less  fortunate  will  enjoy.  If  he  be  among  the 
less  fortunate  he  needn't  even  think  about  the 
matter.  What  he  enjoys  is  what  they  will  enjoy. 
A  lad  in  his  second  year  at  grammar  school 
would  have  no  trouble  writing  a  story  in  words 
of  one  syllable. 

There  was  hard  sense  in  the  couplet  of  that 
ecclesiastical  critic  of  two  centuries  ago  who 
wrote : 

"The  novelist  U'ho  knows  too  much 
Is  like  to  lose  the  human  touch." 

Education,  besides  giving  one  a  language  that 
is  not  the  language  of  the  crowd,  and  suscepti- 
bilities that  are  not  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
crowd,  has  a  tendency  to  dull  the  emotions.  The 
more  one  thinks  the  less  one  is  likely  to  feel — or. 
at  least,  to  feel  what  is  commonly  felt.  Cold  and 
hunger  and  privation  cease  to  be  remembered 
experiences,  just  as  the  homely  virtues,  dissected 
instead  of  being  swallowed  whole,  cease  to  be 
virtues,  and  the  accepted  nobilities  come  to  seem 
irrational  and  ridiculous.  Just  as  unreasoning 
loyalty  is  most  readily  found  among  the  un- 
lettered, and  Damon  and  Pythias,  if  they  lived 
to-day,  probably  would  have  lived  on  the  East 
Side. 

Those  of  us  who  keep  open  the  lower  levels  of 
our  minds  sufficiently  to  be  interested  in  "a  good 
prize  fight"  realize  that  "a  punch  to  the  heart"  is 
likely  to  be  more  effective  than  "a  punch  to  the 
head."  Your  physician  will  tell  you,  however, 
that,  anatomically,  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
heart  through  the  head.  There  are  people  af- 
fected by  Chantecler's  thrilling,  exultant  apos- 
trophe to  the  dawn,  by  his  vibrant  confidence  that 
his  voice  has  brought  up  the  sun,  as  they  could 
not  have  been  affected  by  the  inventor's  discov- 
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ery  that  his  engine  would  run,  in  "  'Mile-a-Min- 
uate'  Kendal."  However,  reverting  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Arnold  Bennett,  perhaps  they  are  only 
the  people  who  have  tried  to  bring  up  the  sun. 

Generally  speaking,  the  man  who  attempts  to 
write  or  produce  something  a  bit  better  than  is 
demanded  encounters  resentment  rather  than 
mere  indifference.  He  becomes  not  only  an  alien 
but  an  enemy  alien.  Next  to  love,  the  most  uni- 
versal sentiment  is  hatred  of  the  "high-brow." 
In  this  country  we  class  the  habitual  user  of 
good  English  with  the  wearer  of  spats  and  a 
wrist-watch.  Why  do  the  figures  in  our  popular 
newspaper  cartoons  address  one  another  in  utter 
defiance  of  grammar?  Not  because  the  cartoon- 
ists are  illiterate,  or  because  a  sense  of  character 
demands  that  defiance,  but  because  of  the  ingrati- 
ation  of  approaching  the  public  on  its  own  level. 

Naturally,  the  carpenter  who  has  learned  the 
possibilities  of  a  scroll  saw  regrets  having  to 
work  without  one.  It  is  suck  a  drawback  to  be 
writing  in  English  for  a  public  that  does  not  know 
English.  Fancy  Gilbert  confined  to  words  of  one 
syllable !  Gilbert  achieved  fame,  of  course,  and 
his  fame  endures,  among  the  few,  but  he  never 
enjoyed  the  vogue  of  Irving  Berlin,  and,  in 
thirty  years,  his  publishers  have  not  sold  as  many 
copies  of  "The  Sun  Whose  Rays"  as  this  season 
will  be  sold  of  "Poor  Butterfly."  Everybody 
knows  the  tragedy  of  feeling,  "If  he  don't  come 
back  then  I  never  sigh  or  cry,  I  just  mus'  die," 
but  how  many  appreciate  that  of  playing  "On  a 
cloth  untrue  with  a  twisted  cue  and  elliptical 
billiard  balls?" 


The  author  of  a  successful  comedy  of  life 
among  the  Scotch  confided  in  me  a  gorgeous  idea 
of  calling  one  of  his  characters  "Anathema,"  be- 
cause the  boy's  parents  had  remembered,  "His 
name  shall  be  anathema."  His  difficulty  was  that 
a  succession  of  audiences  saw  no  reason  why  the 
child's  name  shouldn't  be  "Anathema."  So, 
eventually,  this  author  got  a  lanky  youth  for  the 
part,  and  christened  him  "Aufwiedersehen,"  be- 
cause that  was  German  for  So-long.  Which  was 
just  stupid!  But  the  trouble  about  deliberately 
lowering  your  gun  is  that  usually  you  shoot  be- 
low the  mark.  Kindliness  and  tenderness  may 
lie  assumed,  but  ignorance,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  sincere ! 

The  greatest  advantage  of  illiteracy,  of  course, 
is  that  the  illiterate  dwell  in  a  virgin  world.  They 
are  uncramped  by  tradition,  undaunted  by  rever- 
ence, unrestrained  by  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
do  not  know.  They  have  everything  to  do  be- 
cause nothing  has  been  done.  They  are  un- 
dwarfed  by  surrounding  superiority  because  un- 
aware of  it.  Theirs  is  perfect  self-confidence 
because  their  judgments  are  uncomplicated;  they 
do  not  realize  how  abjectly  they  may  fail  or  how 
magnificently  others  have  succeeded.  With  what 
sweeping  and  sustaining  assurance  might  that 
librettist  work  who  had  never  read  "The  Mi- 
kado!" "It  would  seem,"  says  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton, "in  solemn  justice  that  no  man  should  really 
have  the  right  to  make  so  beautiful  a  play  as 
'A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.'  The  undeniably  accomp- 
lished fact  is  too  discouraging  to  all  the  rest  of 


Quite  certainly,  if  we  had  the  fancy  of  Barrie, 
his  charm,  and  his  tenderness,  and  his  hundred 
other  qualities,  we  should  find  it  the  harder  to 
turn  out  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  because  we 
know  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella."  We  should  be 
working  in  the  shadow  of  that  work.  And  we 
should  follow  the  rules  that  the  creator  created. 
Only  a  novice  could  have  written  "On  Trial" ; 
Augustus  Thomas  wouldn't  have  dared.  We  are 
like  the  justly  celebrated  centipede  who  ran 
without  difficulty  until  he  learned  how  to  run. 
A  friend  of  mine  wrote  his  first  and  most  suc- 
cessful story  in  six  hours.  Subsequently,  reali- 
zing how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  write  a  story, 
and  how  much  skill  it  requires,  he  sat  two  days 
inactive,  bluffed  by  his  typewriting  machine,  fall- 
ing back  upon  form  and  resorting  to  Roget.  The 
second  job  occupied  nearly  a  month,  and  it 
wasn't  the  least  what  the  editor  meant. 

Hence,  and  because  of  all  these  phases,  be- 
cause the  ultimate  consumer  doesn't  know  the 
best,  and  because  the  best  isn't  always  done  by 
those  who  do  know,  the  crying  need  of  an  in- 
stitution of  unlearning.  If  "a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing,"  by  the  logic  governing  the 
question  as  to  what  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig 
under  a  fence,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  must 
be  still  more  dangerous.  And  the  trained  and 
educated  man,  in  the  game  of  arts  and  letters  as 
it  is  played  to-day,  must  share  the  emotions  of 
the  Cockney,  ragged  by  his  diminutive  spouse, 
who  stuck  his  clinched  fist  into  his  pocket,  and 
mourned: 

"Gawd!  If  only  I  wasn't  a  gentleman!" 


LEFT 


WILLIAM   BOLLES 


SHAW  is  exactly  like  Shakespeare;  the  first 
three   letters   of   their   names   are   identical. 
One  is  a  play-writer;  the  other  was  a  dram- 
atist.   Both  have  one  distinguished  pedigree :  By 
Providence,  out  of  Great  Britain.     If  Shaw  had 
the  same  first  name  as  O.   Henry,  we   could  all 
say  O.   Shaw ! 

The  subject  of  our  pneumatic  hammer  has 
done  some  good  things :  he  has  avoided  poetry ; 
he  has  not  tried  to  rewrite  the  Bible;  he  has 
given  some  old-fogey  ideas  and  old-fogey  people 
a  good  biff  on  the  belfry.  There  is  always  room 
for  iconoclasts ;  if  at  times  their  brains  seem  to 
be  made  of  pepper  relish  and  tabasco  sauce,  these 
things  have  their  place  in  our  mental  menu;  yet 
one  can  hardly  make  three  meals  a  day  off  such 
viands  even  though  they  are  hot  stuff.  It  is  an 
accomplishment  to  make  part  of  the  civilized 
world  think.  Shaw  has  done  this  frequently. 
WHAT  they  think  is  another  matter;  some  of 
it  is  unfit  for  publication. 

Shaw  is  a  great  critic.  As  an  observer  of 
critics  I  have  discovered  that  the  critic  himself 
does  not  enjoy  being  criticized.  He  naturally 
thinks  his  ideas  are  correct,  or  he  would  not 
write  them.  Therefore  he  is  irritated  by  anyone 
who  says  he  is  wrong— or,  to  make  a  long  para- 
graph short,  who  intimates  that  he  may  be  a  liar. 
This  leads  to  blows  with  cruel,  long-handled 
words.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"words"  itself  is  a  beheaded  word;  if  we  put 
the  letter  "s"  back  at  its  head,  we  have  our 
familiar  weapon,  swords.  That's  why  words  cut 
so  deep. 

After  a  surgeon  has  prepared  his  patient  for  a 
major  operation,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  do 
it.  Both  Shaw  and  Jack  London  (rest  his  soul) 
offended  a  large  number  of  intelligent,  potential 


book-buyers  and  play-goers,  by  proclaiming  them- 
selves as  Socialists.  They  might  better  have 
claimed  to  be  Fiji  Islanders.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Socialists  cast  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  votes  in  the  United  States,  and  among 
their  small  number  are  many  persons  who  seldom 
buy  a  book  or  see  a  play — they  are  so  very  un- 
social or  clayey. 

Shaw  may  say :  "That's  all  right.  I  am  writ- 
ing for  the  elect,  the  minority."  If  so,  he  is  not 
writing  for  posterity,  because  minority  and  pos- 
terity are  not  synonymous.  Shall  we  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  or  the 
least  good  for  the  least  number?  That  is  the 
question.  I  pause  for  a  reply,  but  I  hear  none; 
therefore  I  shall  proceed  where  I  left  off  before 
being  interrupted  by  my  alter-ego.  Oh,  Poster- 
ity, thou  (plural  form)  art  wonderful,  but  thou 
dost  not  buy  me  any  eight-cylinders.  Give  me 
the  glorious,  unprocrastinating  contemporaneous- 
ness. 

As  for  Socialism,  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  England  are  getting  a  bitter  taste  of  it  right 
now.  Ask  their  common  people  how  they  like  to 
be  run  so  completely  by  their  governments,  and 
you  may  hear  a  howl  that  would  frighten  the 
wild  beasts  into  their  dug-outs.  State  Socialism 
(alias  martial  law)  has  taken  a  firm  grasp  on 
the  proletariat,  and  told  them  frankly :  "Neces- 
sity knows  no  law.  Do  as  we  tell  you,  or  your 
name  is  Belgium." 

So  their  common  people  work  long  hours  for 
what  pay  their  governments  see  fit  to  offer  them, 
and  submit  to  extraordinary  prices  for  food  and 
clothing;  the  day's  work  about  pays  for  the  day's 
necessities.  Theory  and  practice  are  different 
animals. 

Shaw    may    say    this    is    capitalism    posing   as 


Socialism;  but  if  he  knows  how  bitterly  the 
capitalists  feel  toward  Socialism,  he  never  could 
accuse  them  of  imitating  it.  Capitalism  is  only 
accumulated  capital.  Any  Socialist  can  become  a 
capitalist  by  saving  his  money.  Socialists  say 
our  present  industrial  system  is  wrong — that  ie 
produces  capitalists.  If  so,  why  don't  the  Social- 
ists themselves  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  improve  this  golden  opportunity  to  accumu- 
late wealth?  If  they  are  so  unselfish  they  don't 
want  it  for  their  own  use,  they  could  employ 
wealth  in  their  propaganda.  So,  if  they  say  they 
don't  want  riches,  we  are  inclined  to  question 
their  common-sense.  Shaw  should  be  wise 
enough  to  see  that  intelligent  Capitalism  can 
never  be  overthrown  by  ignorant  Socialism.  The 
adjective  "ignorant"  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
Shaw ;  it  refers  only  to  those  so-called  Socialists 
who  do  not  know  anything  except  a  few  hum- 
drum arguments  and  platitudes. 

Mr.  Shaw,  we  like  you ;  we  want  you  to  enter- 
tain us,  criticize  us,  poke  fun  at  us,  ridicule  our 
follies  and  foibles ;  but  please  don't  ride  your 
hobby  too  often.  Turn  your  talents  into  practical 
channels.  You  have  gifts— ability,  originality, 
power  and  genius,  but  please  don't  try  to  teach 
Socialism  to  us,  or  you  may  see  your  audience 
reaching  for  their  hats ;  the  persons  who  publish 
histories  may  relegate  you  to  a  lower  place  in 
the  world's  literature  than  you  deserve,  and  pos- 
terity would  hear  less  about  you. 

Mr.  Shaw,  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  world.  There 
are  so  few  world  figures  in  literature,  we  cannot 
afford  to  risk  losing  any  of  them.  When  we  hear 
a  distinguished  thinker,  whose  voice  encircles  the 
globe,  strike  a  discord  in  the  grand  opera  of  life, 
we  cannot  restrain  an  impulsive  cry  of  warning. 
Please  do  not  compel  us  to  write  it:  O.  Shaw. 
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Mr.   ("olnirn 


Howard  Kyle 


Thomas  E.  Jackson  Walter  Bull 


Carlos  Patnode 


Peter  Newton 


Act  I.     Argan,  confirmed  hypochondriac,  surrounded  by  his  doctor  and  apothecaries 
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Mr.  Coburn  Thomas  E.  Jackson 


Act  II.     Argan  being  physicked 


Howard  Kyle 


Mrs.  Coburn  Mr.  Coburn  Beatrice  Prentice  George  Farren 

Act  III.    Argan,  come  to  life,  is  amazed  to  discover  the  true  feelings  of  his  daughter 


Schuyler  Ladd 


THE  COBURN  PRODUCTION  OF  MOLIERE'S  COMEDY  "THE  IMAGINARY  INVALID" 


RIDA  YOUNG-DRAMATIST  AND  GARDEN  EXPERT 


,.   HELEN   TEN    BROECK 


IXTERVIEWERS  are  so  disconcerting!" 
A  bright-faced  maid  had  shown  me  to  the 
work  shop  of  Rida  Johnson   Young,  and  it 
was  that  clever  dramatist  who  glanced  up  from 
her  writing  table  with  a  frown  to  utter  the  greet- 
ing above  recorded. 

"I  wouldn't  have  a  reporter  catch  me  at  work 
for  anything,"  she  concluded,  the  frown  giving 
place  to  a  smile. 

"But  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  at  your  desk," 
I  said,  and  the  artist  wants  to  make  a  photo- 
graph of  our  handsomest  woman  dramatist  work- 
ing at  her  next  play." 

"Alas,"  wailed  the  handsomest  dramatist,  "I 
have  no  desk,  and  anyway  I  never  'work'  at  my 
plays  in  this  room.  I  s-et  them  down  here,  but  I 
write  them,  really,  that  is  to  say  I  plot  them  out 
and  do  everything  except  the  mere  mechanical 
typewriting  of  them  elsewhere." 

"And  where  is  'elsewhere?'"  asked  the  artist 
who  is  much  cleverer  at  interviewing  than  I  am. 

Mrs.  Young  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  changed 
into  a  gasp  as  the  photographer's  flash  flared  up 
with  the  customary  bang,  and  she  realized  that 
against  her  will  she  had  been  photographed. 

Everybody  sneezed  for  a  few  minutes  as  people 
always  do  when  flash  lighting,  and  Mrs.  Young 
led  the  way  to  her  pretty  drawing  room,  where 
she  proceeded  to  show  just  how  she  worked  at 
making  those  fascinating  bright  and  fluent  plays,- 
which  are  associated  with  her  name. 

Other  dramatists  have  succeeded  in  capturing 
simultaneous  productions  for  their  plays  on 
Broadway ;  Clyde  Fitch  indeed  is  credited  with 
having  had  three  comedies  running  in  New  York 
theatres  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  reserved  for 
Rida  Johnson  Young  to  contribute  a  successful 
comedy,  and  a  big  musical  hit  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
immediate  hour  on  Broadway,  and  have  a  second 
musical  piece  in  rehearsal. 

"The  hours  I  spend  in  the  work  shop  where  you 
caught  me,"  said  Mrs.  Young,  measure,  rather 
than  accomplish,  the  work  I  do  every  day.  Each 
morning  I  spend  three  hours  at  my  typewriter, 
putting  into  shape  the  ideas  I  have  collected  the 
day  before.  Some  lucky  writers'  are  able  to  dash 
off  happy  dialogue  or  work  out  characterizations 


whenever  the  mood  happens  to  be  inspiring.  I, 
unfortunately,  am  not  that  sort.  If  I  waited  to 
capture  the  mood,  I  am  afraid  I  should  never 
write  a  word.  So  every  day,  I  conscientiously 
spend  the  morning  in  my  shop,  but  I  still  insist 
that  I  only  set  down  in  those  hours,  the  result 
of  my  real  work  done  during  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four." 

"I  suppose  you  are  working  now,"  I  ventured 
in  an  awed  tone  as  Mrs.  Young  handed  me  a  cup 
of  tea  with  a  far  away  look  in  her  brown  velvet 
eyes. 

"Well,"  she  laughed,  "I  have  just  thought  of  a 
rhyme  for  'caravan'  and  that  finishes  a  lyric  I 
have  had  on  my  mind  for  two  days.  Again  the 
unholy  bang  of  a  flashlight,  and  the  photog- 
rapher, who  seemed  only  fussing  with  his  camera 
had  caught  the  dramatist,  in  the  very  act  of  cap- 
turing a  verse  for  her  next  libretto. 


WHEN  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  Mrs. 
Young  admitted,  that  while  she  loves  the 
stage  and  still  has  lofty  illusions  about  the  theatre, 
she  had  rather  do  anything  in  the  world  than 
write  plays. 

"Gardening,  for  instance.  Of  course,  it  is  fine 
to  feel  a  'slice  of  life'  grow  into  being  as  you 
write  it  down,  but  have  you  ever  cultivated  roses? 
or  carrots?  or  sunflowers?  or  orchids?" 

In  every  available  corner  of  the  big  studio  were 
growing  things.  Palms  and  primroses  crowded 
the  magazines  of  the  moment  on  the  big  library 
table,  while  a  riot  of  pansies  or  buttercups  or 
were  they  hyacinths?  bloomed  gaily  upon  the 
piano.  Each  window  had  its  hedges  and  borders 
of  flowers,  and  some  happy  mingling  of  drama 
and  horticulture  had  persuaded  an  orange  tree 
that  was  laden  with  fruit  in  various  stages  of 
maturity,  to  burst  into  bloom  in  a  dark  corner. 

"You  learn  a  lot  about  plays  by  writing  in  a 
garden,"  continued  Mrs.  Young,  "for  the  gentle 
art  of  pruning,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  drama- 
tist's work,  and  you  learn  to  develop  situations, 
to  weed  out  extraneous  dialogue,  to  carefully  tend 
and  water  the  growing  idea  that  is  at  once  the 


seed  and  the  fruit  of  your  work — all  these  things 
you  learn  in  a  garden.  It  is  very  wonderful  to 
dig  and  hoe  and  agonizingly  hunt  rose  bugs  and 
tomato  worms,  but  when  your  first  rose  comes 
blushing  into  bloom,  or  your  first  tomato  glows  to 
ripeness  under  your  very  eyes,  you  have  a  finer 
thrill  than  even  a  successful  first  night  can  give 
you.  All  the  trouble  in  the  world,  if  you  go  back 
to  first  causes,  came  because  a  woman,  named 
Eve,  became  bored  in  a  garden  and  failed  to 
realize  the  beauties  of  growing  things." 

If  you  think  that  Mrs.  Young  had  remained 
seated  while  uttering  these  convictions  you  are 
quite  wrong.  During  the  last  part  of  her  mono- 
logue, she  had  possessed  herself  of  a  vicious 
looking  implement  that  resembled  one  of  the 
awful  things  you  see  in  a  dentist's  office,  and 
had  been  snipping  lovingly  at  the  leaves  of  a 
Boston  palm.  Neither  had  the  photographer  been 
idle,  for  he  had  wheeled  his  trusty  little  camera 
into  half  a  dozen  places  in  pursuit  of  the  dram- 
atist, and  a  sudden  explosion  of  his  flashlight  ap- 
paratus interrupted  the  question  that  was  on  my 
lips  at  the  moment. 

"But  gardening  has  not  interfered  with  an 
amazing  industry  on  your  part?"  I  suggested. 

The  playwright  sighed  deeply.  "Gardening  is 
such  an  expensive  hobby,"  she  replied,  "that  it 
conduces  to  a  most  pernicious  activity  in  one's 
chosen  profession,  in  order  to  meet  the  financial 
obligations  it  imposes.  Have  you  ever  bought 
lime?  or  fertilizers?  or  electric  lawn  mowers? 
or — but  never  mind,  those  things  are  too  painful 
for  a  pleasant  afternoon." 

"Yes.  I  think  I  am  rather  an  industrious  per- 
son," she  admitted,  when  I  referred  again  to  her 
output  of  plays.  "Since  'Brown  of  Harvard,'  my 
first  play  in  1906,  I  have  had  seventeen  pieces 
produced,  and  the  nineteenth  play  of  mine  is  now 
in  active  rehearsal.  So  I  fancy  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  amuse  myself  in  my  garden;  don't 
you?" 

"Brown  of  Harvard"  ran  five  years  with  Harry 
Woodruff  as  the  hero,  and  three  years  was  the 
record  for  "Glorious  Betsy"  in  which  Mary  Man- 
nering  starred.  Then  came  "The  Boys  of  Com- 
pany B,"  which  (Concluded  on  page  250) 
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RIDA  JOHNSON  YOUNG 

The  author  of  two  Broadway  successes,  "Captain  Kldd,  Jr.,"  and  "Her 
Soldier  Boy,"  surrounded  by  books  and  flowers— her  particular  hobbies 
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\  A  /HO  are  the  most  beautiful  women 
on  the  stage?  A  difficult  question 
to  answer.  Bold  the  man  who  would  dare 
make  the  attempt.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  publish  in  one  issue  the  portraits 
of  all  the  beautiful  women  on  the  American 
stage,  so  we  decided  to  begin  with  eight  of 
them.  And  when  it  came  to  making  a  se- 
lection  we  appealed  to  W.  T.  Benda,  W. 
B.  King,  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  C.  Coles  Phillips 
and  Clarence  Underwood,  all  experts  in 
types  of  feminine  beauty,  to  help  us  out. 
Their  final  choice  is  reproduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing  pages. 
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From  a  portrait  by  Sarong 


KATHERINE     PERRY 

A  representative  type  of  that  widely  exploited 
young  person— the  American  show  girl.  She  is 
now  decorating  the  chorus  of  "The  Century  Girl" 
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Front  a  portrait,  copyright,  Arnold  Gentile 


HI  L  LIE     BURKE 

Everyone  knows  Billie  of  the  fluffy  red 
hair.  Her  engaging  and  piquant  person- 
ality has  made  her  the  darling  of  millions 


From  a  portrait  by  Mishkin 


MARTHA     HEDMAN 

This  fair  daughter  of  Sweden  has  completely 
won  our  American  hearts.  She  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  "The  Boomerang" 
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From  a  portrait  by  Sarony 


AIMEE    DALMORES 

Always  chic,  as  most  women  of  our  stage,  this  at- 
tractive player  was  seen  in  "The  Unchastened  Woman" 
and  in  the  Drama  League's  revival  of  early  American  plays 


From  a  portrait  by  Campbell  Studio 


PAULINE   FREDERICK 

On  stage,  off  stage,  and  in  filmland,  Miss 
Frederick  is  famed  for  her  classic  beauty. 
It  fits  well  her  latest  screen  r61e,  "Sapho" 
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From  a  portrait  by  Edgeti'ater  Beach  Studio 


MARTHA     ERLICH 

The  comic  men  of  the  screen  need  a  pretty  girl  to 
help  them.  Max  Linder  was  wise  in  choosing  Miss 
Erlich,  late  of  the  chorus,  to  be  his  leading  lady 
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George  Arliss  as  Professor  Goodwillie  Malcolm  Morely  as  Pete;  Molly  Pearson  as  Effie 

CHARACTERS   IN   THE    REVIVAL   OF   BARRIE'S   COMEDY,   "THE    PROFESSOR'S  LOVE   STORY" 


Mary  Young  and  John  Craig  Mary  Young  and  Edgar  Norton 

SCENES   IN  E.  H.  SOTHERN'S   PLAY,  "STRANGER  THAN    FICTION,"  AT  THE  GARRICK 

E.     H.     SOTHERN     AS     AUTHOR     AND     REVIVAL     OF     A     liARRIE     PLAY 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


COMEDY.  "THE  LAST  STRAW," 
by  Bosworth  Crocker.  "A  PRIVATE 
ACCOUNT,"  by  Georges  Courteline, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Ed- 
ward Goodman  and  Beatrice  de  Hol- 
thoir.  "THE  DEATH  OF  TINTAGILES," 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Philip  Moeller. 
"THE  HERO  OF  SANTA  MARIA,"  by- 
Kenneth  Goodman  and  Ben  Hecht. 
Produced  on  February  12th  with 
these  players : 

Marjorie  Vonnegut,  Glenn  Hunter, 
Arthur  E.  Hohl,  Nick  Long,  Frank 
Longacre,  Jose  Ruben,  Margaret 
Mower,  Gwladys  Wynne,  Edward 
Balzerit,  Noel  Haddon,  Helen  Westley, 
Katharine  Cornell,  Robert  Strange, 
T.  W.  Gibson,  Holland  Hudson,  Jean 
Robb,  Betty  Flammer,  Edward  F. 
Flammer,  Joe  Fink. 

THE  third  bill  of  the  season  pre- 
sented by  the  Washington 
Square  Players  possessed  certain  un- 
usual merits  worth  noting.  The  four 
plays  were  free  of  the  amatory  fluff 
that,  vicious  in  tendency,  one  would 
think  is  written  for  the  exclusive  at- 
tention of  people  so  "advanced"  that 
they  have  lost  their  bearing  altogether. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
smacked  of  futurism.  These  players 
aim  to  give  the  unusual,  being  often, 
as  to  material,  both  unusually  good 
and  unusually  bad  in  the  same 
evening. 

With  an  uneven  quality  in  the  ac- 
ting, there  is  an  astonishing  clever- 
ness and  originality  in  the  simple  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  scenery,  the  com- 
bination of  colors  and  the  lighting- 
all  having  a  relation  to  the  idea  of 
the  play  in  hand.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellence here  that  has  gained  the 
Players  a  rightful  attention  and  dis- 
tinction. 

These  qualities  were  used,  over- 
whelming the  lines  of  the  play  in  im- 
portance, in  Maeterlinck's  "The 
Death  of  Tintagiles."  The  gloom  of 
the  morbid  story,  hardly  intelligible 
at  best,  was  deepened  by  a  stage  so 
darkened  that  the  features  of  the 
characters  could  be  seen  only  fitfully. 

The  Maeterlinck  idea  seems  to  be 
that  everything  should  be  translated 
into  mysteries  of  sound  and  sight. 
By  this  method  the  more  unintelli- 
gible the  lines  the  more  effective  the 
sounds  of  woe,  terror  and  heartbreak 
— a  dash  of  light  to  accentuate  the 
sound  and  a  bit  of  wierd  color  for 
good  measure.  Maeterlinck,  at  the 


period  of  this  play,  was  under  the 
hypnotism  of  unsound  theories, 
theories  at  least  carried  too  far. 

A  little  Prince  is  brought  by  his 
sisters  to  the  castle  of  the  Queen 
and  is  there  strangled  behind  closed 
doors  with  one  wailing  sister  outside 
lamenting.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
sympbolizes  something — but  it  is  not 
a  symbolism  that  is  effective. 

"A  Private  Account"  is  a  trifle 
from  the  French  in  which  a  wife  gets 
the  better  of  her  husband,  an  author 
who  keeps  methodical  accounts  of  her 
expenditures. 

"The  Last  Straw,"  by  Bosworth 
Crocker,  follows  the  occasional 
Washington  Square  idea  of  being  un- 
necessarily disagreeable.  A  husband 
kills  himself  because  he  did  (or  did 
not)  kill  a  cat  and  nobody  believes 
him.  The  acting  in  it  was  worth  the 
while. 

"The  Hero  of  Santa  Maria,"  being 
good  comedy  of  the  soil,  was  natu- 
rally enjoyed  more  than  any  of  the 
other  plays.  It  was  a  vastly  amusing 
farcical  comedy  by  Kenneth  Sawyer 
Goodman  and  Ben  Hecht.  This  par- 
ticular stage  has  not  seen  more 
spontaneous  and  unposed  acting. 
Robert  Strange,  T.  W.  Gibson,  Helen 
Westley,  Arthur  Hohl  and  others 
distinguished  themselves.  That  it 
was  a  rural  play  and  not  of  the  ad- 
vanced type  helped. 


LITTLE.  "THE  MORRIS  DANCE." 
Farce  in  three  acts  by  Granville 
Barker.  Based  on  the  novel.  "THE 
WRONG  Box,"  by  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Pro- 
duced on  Feb.  13th  with  this  cast : 

Morris  Finsbury  Ferdinand  Gottschalk 
Joseph  Finsbury  John  L.  Shine 

Julia  Hazledeane  Elizabeth  Risdon 
Gideon  Forsyth  Robert  Rendel 

John    Finsbury  Ethelbert    Hales 

Herbert  Wickham  Gerald  Oliver-Smith 
Michael  Finsbury  Richard  Bennett 

Mrs.    Gildersleeves  Dora    Heritage 

A  Railroad  Guard  Peter  Woolman 

A    Young   Man  Sidney   Blackmer 

Another  Railroad  Guard  Carl  M.  Tyng 
A  Carter  Isidore  Marcil 

Another   Carter  William    Foster 

William  Dent  Pitman  Herbert    Yost 

A  Piano  Mover  John  M.   Belcher 

A    Landlord  Frank    Sherlock 

His    Wife  Ruby    Hallier 

A    Customer  Harry    Maitland 

Another  Customer  Lane   B.   Fisk 

Still  Another  Customer  Tello  Webb 
A  "Professional"  Richard  Henry  Lace 
Miss  Forsyth  Anne  Morland 

A    Boy  Eugene   Lowe 


WINTHROP  AMES  announced 
"The  Morris  Dance"  as  an 
"outrageous  farce,"  but  I  didn't  be- 
lieve he  meant  it  until  I  saw  the 
piece.  This  latest  effort  by  Gran- 
ville Barker  has  grievously  shaken 
my  faith  in  that  interesting  author- 
producer.  An  Ames-Barker  alliance 
promised  such  unusual  fruit  that  a 
dried  prune  as  a  result  of  the  collab- 
oration was  somewhat  disillusioning. 
"The  Morris  Dance"  is  a  rapid- 
chatter  farce  with  a  cadaver  as  the 
protagonist.  The  chatter  is  mostly 
flat,  and  the  cadaver  a  somewhat 
gruesome  subject  for  light  comedy. 
The  plot  concerns  itself  with  the 
peregrinations  of  the  corpse  into  nu- 
merous unwilling  hands.  It  doesn't 
sound  humorous,  nor  is  it.  Though, 
of  course,  I  shall  not  contend  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  not  those  with 
a  perverted  sense  of  humor  whose 
levity  would  be  hugely  aroused  by 
the  "comic"  situations.  The  plot  is 
maze-like  in  its  many  complications, 
and  has  to  do  with  tontines  and 
other  queer  things.  For  further  de- 
tails I  refer  you  to  "The  Wrong 
Box,"  the  story  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  from 
which  the  piece  was  adapted. 

Despite  the  distinguished  cast,  the 
acting  was  negligible.  It  was  har- 
rowing to  see  Richard  Bennett's 
talent  wasted  on  the  stupid  role  he 
was  called  upon  to  play,  and  what 
the  feelings  of  that  dignified 
comedian,  Mr.  Gottschalk,  can  have 
been  when  the  stage  "business"  called 
for  his  being  laid  across  the  knee 
and  spanked  in  full  view  of  the  audi- 
ence, can  be  left  only  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  piece  called  for  unusual  set- 
tings and  good  use  was  made  of  the 
Little  Theatre's  revolving  stage  in 
arranging  the  various  sets.  The 
scenery  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  production. 


COMEDY.  "THE  IRON  CROSS." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  Elmer  L.  Reiz- 
enstein.  Produced  on  February  13th 
with  the  following  cast  : 


Margaret   Dreier 
Wilhelm   Dreier 
Karl  Schiller 
A  Postman 
Marie 

Captain  Halbe 
A  Boy 
Freida 


Edith   Randolph 

Ernest  Rowan 

Edward  Nicander 

Gabriel  Lewis 

Margaret    Fareleigh 

Bertram  Hobbs 

Frank  Longacre 

'  Clarice    McCauley 
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Little   Heinrich 

Emma 

Heinrich 

A  Woman 

An    Officer 

Rosa 


Fred   Verdi 

Sylvia    Wolfe 

Gage    Bennett 

Chrystene   Straiton 

Will    Hutchins 

Mildred    Valentine 


ELMER  L.  R  E  I  Z  E  N  S  T  E  I  N, 
author  of  "On  Trial,"  wrote 
"The  Iron  Cross,"  which  the  Morn- 
ingside  Players,  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity group,  presented  at  the  Comedy. 
For  the  most  part  this  young  author's 
second  play  is  a  conventional  peace 
tract,  in  many  ways  strikingly  similar 
to  the  "As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning" 
of  Arturo  Giovanitti,  which  has  been 
seen  in  New  York  this  season  in  both 
Italian  and  English. 

"The  Iron  Cross"  is  almost  entirely 
dramatic  narrative,  the  episodic  first 
two  acts  being  given  over  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  in  an  Austrian  village. 
There  is  a  dead  soldier  on  the  stage 
when  the  curtain  first  rises,  and  the 
inspissated  misery  culminates  in  the 
suicide  of  one  woman  and  the  viola- 
tion of  another  by  a  Cossack  at  the 
end  of  act  two. 

The  two  remaining  acts  depict  the 
return  from  the  trenches  of  an 
ultra-caddish  husband  who  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  forgive  his  wife 
for  having  survived  her  "dishonor" 
and  become  the  mother  of  a  "Russian 
brat."  The  play  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  opportunity  it  gives  Edwin 
Nicander,  as  a  blinded  soldier,  to 
deliver  with  much  effect  some  clever 
satirical  lines.  "Think,"  he  says,  for 
example,  in  discussing  heredity,  "of 
paying  for  your  great-grandfather's 
amusement  !" 

The  initial  guilt  for  the  war  seems 
to  rest  equally  with  all  nations  in 
Mr.  Reizenstein's  conception.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  found  it  easier 
to  gain  sympathy  for  afflicted  Bel- 
gium rather  than  for  devastated 
Austria.  According  to  him,  at  all 
events,  the  alliance  and  the  entente 
are  all  busily  setting  back  the  great 
clock  of  progress. 

Obviously  "The  Iron  Cross"  is 
David  Starr  Jordan  dramatized,  or 
rather  debated  —  and  occasionally  il- 
lustrated. And  I  can't  help  feeling 
grateful  that  the  farmers  at  Lexing- 
ton didn't  share  Mr.  Reizenstein's 
views  of  war. 

Along  with  Mr.  Nicander,  Edith 
Randolph  carried  off  the  acting 
honors  as  the  martyred  heroine.  Of 
the  other  performers  —  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  clever  children  —  the 
least  said  the  better. 

And  mentally  reviewing  "War 
Brides,"  "Marie-Odile,"  "As  It  Was 
in  the  Beginning,"  "Lilac  Time,"  and 
"The  Iron  Cross,"  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  supreme  need  of  the  mod- 
ern martial  drama  is  birth  control. 


HARRIS.  "THE  IMAGINARY  IN- 
VALID." Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Moliere.  Presented  on  February 
15th  with  this  cast: 

Argan  Mr.    Coburn 

Beline  Mabel   Wright 

Angelique  Beatrice   Prentice 

Louison  Neville  May  Westman 

Beralde  George   Farren 

Cleante  Schuyler  Ladd 

Monsieur  Diafoirus  Albert  Bruning 
Thomas  Diafoirus  George  Gaul 

Monsieur   Purgon  Howard   Kyle 

Monsieur  Fleurant  Thomas  E.  Jackson 
Apothecary's  Assistants  Walter  T. 
Bull,  Carlos  Patnode  and  Peter  Newton 
Monsieur  Bonnefoi  Henry  Buckler 

Toinette  Mrs.    Coburn 

MOLIfiRE'S  hypochondriac,  Ar- 
gan, as  you  will  remember — 
maybe — wanted  his  daughter  to  wed 
a  physician  so  that  Father  might  en- 
joy his  ill-health  to  the  utmost.  His 
second  wife  wanted  him  to  die  so 
that  she  could  get  his  money.  His 
daughter  wanted  to  marry  the  hand- 
some young  Cleante.  And  Toinette, 
the  serving  maid,  wanted  to  cure  the 
old  man  of  his  folly  and  his  imag- 
inary invalidism  and  to  -smooth  the 
course  of  true  love. 

In  the  end,  Toinette's  cleverness 
won.  But  meanwhile,  there  had  been 
the  delicious  satire  and  the  keen- 
sighted  exploitation  of  humanity's 
foibles  that  are  Moliere.  Now  come 
the  Coburns,  those  loyal  devotees  of 
Thespis  who  have  compelled  so  many 
thousands  of  undergraduates  to  like 
their  Shakespeare  in  spite  of  what 
they  have  to  listen  to  about  him  in 
the  classroom,  and  further  obligate 
us  with  a  most  admirable  revival  of 
"Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 

Saint  Poquelin  surely  should  be 
canonized  by  all  the  anti-medical 
creeds.  What  he  did  to  the  doctors 
of  his  day  was  plenty.  In  "The 
Imaginary  Invalid"  he  brings  on 
three  of  them,  not  counting  the  mas- 
querading maid,  and  saying  nothing 
of  the  four  apothecaries  to  practice 
on  poor  Argan.  It  was  a  brave  trib- 
ute to  the  latter's  constitution  that 
he  remained  healthy  in  spite  of  them 
all. 

Mr.  Coburn  does  what  I  should 
call  the  best  work  of  his  career  as 
the  clumsy,  woebegone,  dull-witted 
Argan.  He  brings  to  the  part  un- 
limited grotesquerie  and  comic  de- 
spair. As  the  shrewd  maid  Toinette — 
a  sort  of  Bunty  of  old — Mrs.  Coburn 
is  capital.  George  Gaul,  in  the  role 
of  the  booby  graduate  of  medicine 
whom  Argan  has  chosen  to  be  his 
son-in-law,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
hilarity. 

A  charming  performance,  too,  is 
given  by  little  Miss  Neville  May 
Westman,  as  dainty  as  a  French  doll 
come  to  life.  The  entire  cast,  in 


fact,  including  Howard  Kyle  as  the 
preposterous  Dr.  Purgon,  is  excel- 
lent, with  the  possible  exception  of 
Schuyler  Ladd,  whose  Cleante  is  far 
less  perfect  than  his  Daffodil. 

"The  Imaginary  Invalid"  abounds 
in  scenes  of  hilarious  absurdity.  The 
spectacle  of  the  rotund  Argan  clam- 
bering into  his  high  bed,  or  of  young 
Diafoirus  inviting  his  fiancee  to  a 
dissection  clinic,  is  enough  to  stir 
the  risibilities  of  a  gargoyle.  All  in 
all,  I  should  call  it  the  funniest  play 
of  the  season. 


PRINCESS.  "On,  BOY!"  Musical 
comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  and  lyrics 
by  Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse, 
music  by  Jerome  Kern.  Produced  on 
February  20th  with  this  cast: 


Briggs 

Jane  Packard 
Polly   Andrus 
Jim  Marvin 
George   Budd 


Carl    Lyle 

Marion  Davies 

Justine  Johnstone 

Hal   Forde 

Tom   Poweri 


Lou   Ellen  Carter  Marie  Carroll 

Jackie   Sampson  Anna  Wheaton 

Constable    Simms  Stephen    Maley 

Judge  Daniel  Carter  Frank  McGinn 

Mrs.  Carter  Augusta  Haviland 

Penelope  Budd  Edna  May  Oliver 

A  Club  Waiter  Jack  Merritt 

I'M  willing  to  admit  that  "Oh, 
Boy !"  is  a  good  show. 

Its  principal  assets  are  a  set  of 
clever  lyrics  with  real  rhymes  to 
them,  an  outfit  of  fascinating  tunes  to 
match,  a  delightful  dancing  team, 
and  Miss  Anna  Wheaton. 

Its  chief  liabilities  are  an  often 
dull  and  always  venerable  book,  be- 
whiskered  jests  like  "When-the-min- 
ister-said-Wilt-thou? — I  wilted,"  and 
an  unbeautiful  chorus. 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  story  con- 
cerns the  efforts  of  elopers  and 
police-assaulters  to  deceive  rich 
maiden  aunts  and  sour  mothers-in- 
law  as  to  who  is  married  to  whom,  I 
have  said  enough  on  that  score.  But 
on  the  musical  score  much  more  may- 
be said.  The  story  hardly  counts, 
because  the  actors  are  always  inter- 
rupting it  to  sing  a  cute  little  song 
about  anything  they  happen  to  think 
of.  The  fact  that  none  of  them  can 
sing  doesn't  seem  to  matter :  the  or- 
chestra always  manages  to  carry  the 
air. 

Anna  Wheaton,  in  and  out  of  pa- 
jamas, which  she  insists  are  better 
than  nothing,  is  the  actress  who  beats 
up  the  village  constable,  loses  her 
diamonds,  steals  the  fat  old  repro- 
bate's patriotic  speech,  and  poses  as 
the  wife  of  him  who  has  just  wed 
another.  She  is  lots  of  fun.  Hal 
Forde  helps  her  considerably  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

The  rest  of  the  company,  including 
Marie  Carroll,  who  comes  the  near- 
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est  to  singing  of  anybody  and  is  al- 
ways dainty,  to  say  nothing  of  Jack 
Merritt,  who  can  office-boy  and  even 
ush  as  well  as  he  acts,  is  adequate. 
Miss  Edna  May  Oliver  is  the  "drunk 
lady" — without  which,  as  every  child 
knows,  no  modern  musical  show 
could  reach  a  second  performance. 

It  may  be  that  if  you  try  to  whistle 
the  music  you  will  get  some  of  it 
mixed  up  with  what  you  heard  week 
before  last.  Nevertheless,  "An  Old- 
Fashioned  Wife"  (who  makes  a 
bluff  at  knitting),  "Till  the  Clouds 
Roll  By,"  "Rolled  Into  One,"  and 
"Xcsting  Time  in  Flatbush"  are  likely 
to  be  with  us  for  many  moons. 
"Flubby  Dub,  the  Cave  Man,"  too,  is 
very  funny. 

And  as  for  the  dancing  which  Miss 
Dickson  contributes  to  "Oh,  Boy!" — 
oh,  girl ! 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE 
LITTLE  MAN."  A  whimsey  in  one 
act  by  John  Galsworthy.  "MAGIC," 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  G.  K.  Chest- 
erton. Produced  on  February  12th 
with  this  cast: 

•'THE  LITTLE  MAN" 
A  Waiter  Leonard  Mudie 

An    Englishman  Thomas   Louden 

An    Englishwoman  Miss    Meredith 

An  American  Traveller  Walter  F.  Jones 
A  German  Traveller  Herman  Gerold 
A  Dutch  Youth  Arthur  Fitzgerald 

A    Peasant   Woman  Nella   Jefferis 

A   Station   Official  John  Burkell 

A    Policeman  Roy   Mitchell 

A  Little  Man  O.   P.   Heggie 


The  Stranger  O.  P.  Heggie 

Patricia   Carleon  Cathleen    Nesbit 
The  Rev.  Cyril  Smith           Frank  Conroy 

Hastings  Leonard    Mudie 

Dr.   Grinthorpe  Thomas  Louden 

The  Duke  Wallace   Erskine 

Morris   Carleon  Donald    Gallaher 

MAGIC"  is  an  exceptional  play. 
It  perfectly  satisfies  the 
high  brow,  always  calling  for  a 
literary  uplift,  while  the  man  in  the 
street  will  find  in  G.  K.  Chesterton's 
maiden  stage  effort  a  something  the 
which,  if  he  does  not  perfectly  un- 
derstand, nevertheless  grimly  en- 
gages him  and  stirs  his  imagination 
to  higher  things. 

That  "there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  our  philosophy"  is  a  base  on  which 
G.  K.  C.  raises  a  polemical  discussion, 
presented  by  action  and  shrewd  ob- 
servation of  character  that  ultimately 
culminates  in  the  conclusion  that 
faith,  abiding  faith,  must  satisfy  if 
not  explain. 

Technically  there  are  shortcomings 
in  the  construction  of  this  play,  but 
its  sincerity,  earnestness  and  avowed 
literary  skill  overcome  the  weak- 
nesses that  a  more  expert  hand  but 


less  gifted  brain  might  have  avoided. 

"Magic,"  with  its  protagonist,  an 
idealized  conjurer,  who  performs  in 
the  stress  of  professional  necessity 
super-human  feats,  provides  O.  P. 
Heggie  with  a  part  which  by  his  in- 
nate dignity,  pleasing  personality, 
quiet  incisive  but  untheatrical 
methods  he  raises  to  a  creation  of  in- 
dulitable  power  and  imaginative 
grace  and  beauty. 

Admirable  in  execution  is  Wallace 
Erskine  as  the  Duke,  the  epitome  of 
complacent  compromise.  Studiously 
and  spiritually  perturbed  is  Frank 
Conroy' s  interpretation  of  the  young 
priest.  Thomas  Louden  as  the 
agnostic  doctor  is  coldly  glittering. 

Patricia  and  Morris  Carleon  are 
unfinished  sketches  but  to  them  Cath- 
leen Nesbitt  and  Donald  Gallaher 
bring  youth  and  convincing  charm. 

The  production  is  splendidly  at- 
tuned to  Chesterton's  mysticism. 
Galsworthy's  trifle  "The  Little  Man," 
which  serves  as  a  curtain  raiser,  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  genial  sentimentality. 


FULTON.  "PALS  FIRST."  Com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Lee  Wilson 
Dodd,  from  Francis  Perry  Elliott's 
novel  of  the  same  name.  Produced 
on  Februarv  26th  with  this  cast : 


Danny 

Dominie 

Uncle  Alex 

The    Squirrel 

Aunt    Caroline 

Judge  Logan 

Jean 

Dr.    Chilton 

Aunt    Alicia 

Gordon 

Stivers 


William    Courtenay 

Thos.   A.   Wise 

Harry  Lewellyn 

Francis   X.    Conlan 

Marion    Kerby 

Charles  A.   Stevenson 

Ann    MacDonald 

Lyster   Chambers 

Auriol    Lee 

Lawrence   Eddinger 

James    J.    Ryan 


THE  attempt  to  be  overingenious, 
makes  "Pals  First"  just  miss 
being  something  better  than  it  is. 

It  is  another  "surprise"  play.  For 
the  purpose  of  astonishing  the  audi- 
ence at  the  end  (the  eventual  means 
of  explanation  are  cumbrous)  much 
has  to  be  previously  related  that  only 
hinders  a  logical  and  swift  relation 
of  an  inherently  good  theatrical 
story. 

But  Lee  Wilson  Dodd  has  in  the 
main  made  an  effective  comedy  from 
Francis  Perry  Elliott's  novel  of  the 
same  name.  It  would  not  be  quite 
fair  to  relate  the  fable  in  detail. 
Like  "The  13th  Chair"  no  prospec- 
tive hearer  wants  to  anticipate  the 
denouement. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  "Pals  First" 
is  the  story  of  two  apparent  escaped 
jail  birds.  The  marvellous  resemb- 
lance of  one  to  an  absent  Southern 
landowner,  whose  place  he  takes, 
leads  to  humorous  and  melodra- 
matic situations  that  succeed  each 
other  with  bewildering  rapidity. 


William  Courtenay  and  Thomas 
Wise  constitute  the  well-contrasted 
pair.  Courtenay  is  debonnair,  alert, 
resourceful  and  Wise  by  his  unctu- 
ous humor  and  varied  facial  expres- 
sion makes  the  naughty  but  attractive 
old  un  a  human  figure  of  genuine 
histrionic  value. 

Francis  X.  Conlan  plays  a  third 
figure  of  the  underworld  with  telling 
touches  of  graphic  humor.  Harry 
Lewellyn  and  Marion  Kerby  were 
really  comic  as  a  couple  of  aged 
colored  retainers  while  the  bad  man 
of  the  cast  was  acted  with  wise  dis- 
cretion by  Lyster  Chambers.  Ben 
Johnson,  Auriol  Lee  and  Ann  Mac- 
Donald  pleased  in  minor  roles. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "THE  PRO- 
FESSOR'S LOVE  STORY."  Play  in  three 
acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  Revived  on 
February  26th  with  this  cast : 

Professor  Goodwillie  George  Arliss 
Dr.  Cosens  Grant  Stewart 

Dr.   Yellowlees  Arthur  Eldred 

Miss  Agnes  Goodwillie  Mrs.  Arliss 
Lucy  White  Jeanne  Eagels 

Erne    Proctor  Molly   Pearson 

Sir  George  Gilding,  M.P.  Edgar  Kent 
Lady  Gilding  Violet  Kemble  Cooper 
The  Dowager  Lady  Gilding, 

Ethel  Dane 

Renders  Reginald   Denny 

Pete  Malcolm  Morley 

THE  absent-minded  professor  is 
a  tradition  more  ancient  than 
the  quack  doctor,  the  subject,  indeed, 
of  countless  anecdotes  since  the  days 
of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Barrie's  recipe  was :  Take  the  sub- 
ject of  these  anecdotes  and  make  him 
fall  in  love.  Of  course,  he'll  either 
not  know  it  or  forget  it.  In  any  case 
it  will  all  be  funny.  And  so  you  have 
a  character  comedy. 

Barrie's  sense  of  character  is  al- 
ways reliable.  His  powers  as  a  plot- 
builder,  however,  at  least  in  1895, 
were  not  so  certain.  As  a  result,  his 
story,  being  clumsy,  crowds  his  char- 
acter off  the  stage.  We  see  much  of 
him  at  first,  less  later,  least  toward 
the  end.  We  keep  getting  more  and 
more  plot.  And  so  the  movement  of 
the  piece  is  superb — good — poor.  All 
through  that  comparatively  dull  last 
act  I  wanted  to  see  George  Arliss 
keep  the  stage. 

Of  course,  the  art  of  Arliss  is  deft 
and  exquisite.  It  is  at  its  best  in  the 
long  and  fascinating  pantomime  of 
absent-mindedness  in  the  first  act.  It 
was  as  good  as  going  to  "Pierrot." 
Unusual  significance  attaches  to  the 
succession  of  Arliss  after  Warfield  at 
the  Knickerbocker.  This  latest  char- 
acterization of  Barrie's  laughable  and 
lovable  professor  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  that  of  E.  S.  Willard 
when  the  piece  was  new. 

As    the    widow    with    matrimonial 
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designs  on  Professor  Goodwillie, 
Ethel  Dane  acted  as  if  by  inspiration 
from  the  star.  As  the  fair  young 
secretary  with  whom  the  pedagogue 
was  in  love  but  didn't  know  it  for  so 
long,  Jeanne  Eagels  was  almost  if 
not  quite  so  successful  as  Miss  Dane. 
Mrs.  Arliss  did  all  that  could  be  done 
with  the  thankless  role  of  the  pro- 
fessor's sister.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
was  quite  satisfactory,  Molly  Pearson, 
Reginald  Denny,  and  Malcolm 
Morley,  forming  a  trio  of  amusing 
Scots.  The  best  of  Barrie's  satirical 
humor  is  in  their  portraiture,  but 
somehow  they  don't  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  professor's  love 
story. 

Barrie's  professor  is  a  stock  type 
and  almost  purely  theatrical.  Off  the 
stage  he  couldn't  hold  his  job  a 
week.  As  a  type  he  is,  of  course,  a 
caricature — a  creature  as  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, say,  as  the  picture  of  me 
that  Mr.  Held  drew  for  last  month's 
THEATRE.  That  Barrie  has  made 
from  such  unpromising  material  so 
charming  a  product  is  one  of  the 
many  marvels  of  Barrie. 


CRITERION.  "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR 
GUN."  Farce  in  three  acts  by  Ed- 
mund Laurence  Burke.  Revised  by 
Dorothy  Donnelly.  Produced  on 
February  12th  with  this  cast: 

Joe  M.    A.   Meyer 

Steve  Howard   Fay 

Assistant   Director  Harry  Cuscadon 

Robert   Charlton  Barton  Williams 

Mr.   Frestilla  John   Ivan 

Mr.   Wilson  Robert   E.    Homans 

Johnny    Wiggins  Louis    Bcnnison 

Bert  Whitney  Everett  Butterfield 

Miss   Fluette  Billie    Scott 

Mme.    Chillini  Jane   Carlton 

Camera   Man  Carl    Massey 

Willie  Fritzi  Tom  K.  Corliss 

Jerne  Roy   Cochrane 

Jordan  Lorraine   Frost 

Pollett  Ralph   Nairn 

Eliza   Burnham  Kate   Mayhew 

Mrs.   Tupper  Rose  Winter 

.Tenet  Grace   Valentine 

Duke   of   No   Moor  Echlin   Gayer 

Henry  Cotter  Edward   Poland 

John    Hilton  Berton    Churchill 

HAVING  in  mind  the  once  popu- 
lar song  "Johnny  Get  Your 
Gun,"  I  took  it  for  granted  that  John 
Cort's  new  offering  would  also  strike 
a  popular  chord  which  just  now 
seems  to  be  farce  or  light  comedy. 
This  piece  is  both. 

The  plot  is  very  thin,  but  it  starts 
in  a  new  way,  showing  a  moving 
picture  studio  where  the  hero, 
Johnny  Wiggins,  after  being  re- 
quested to  do  impossible  things,  re- 
signs to  help  his  friend,  Bert  Whit- 
ney, reconquer  his  lost  sweetheart  by 
impersonating  her  brother,  long 
since  disappeared  and  who  is  the 
only  one  able  to  stop  her  marrying 
a  certain  Duke  of  No  Moor. 


On  Long  Island  we  are  introduced 
to  real  society ! ! !  The  plot  grows. 
We  meet  Jenet's  aunt,  the  noble  Eng- 
lishman, the  unsavory  capitalist,  and 
we  hear  that  Jenet,  the  wealthy 
heiress  is  ruined. 

The  duke  finds  after  all  that  he 
was  not  in  love,  Wiggins  compels 
the  capitalist  to  hand  over  the  money 
he  stole  and  the  lovers  are  reunited. 

"Johnny  Get  Your  Gun"  deserves 
success  if  only  on  account  of  the 
well-nigh  perfect  cast.  Above  all 
it  brought  forward  Louis  Bennison, 
whose  acting  and  fine  sense  of  humor 
made  him  an  immediate  favorite. 
Kate  Mayhew,  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  is  excellent  and  so  are  Grace 
Valentine,  Everett  Butterfield,  and 
Echlin  Gayer. 


HARRIS.  "THE  BRAT."  Comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Maude  Fulton.  Pro- 
duced March  5th  with  this  cast: 

Timson  John   Findlay 

Mrs.  Pell  Forrester     Isabel  O'Madigan 
Angela    Sniythe  Charlotte   Ives 

Jane   De   Pew  Gertrude   Maitland 

Bishop    Ware  Frank    Kingdon 

Macmillan  Forrester       Lewis   S.    Stone 
Steven    Forrester  Edmond   Lowe 

The    Brat  Maude    Fulton 

Margot,   a   maid       Gertrude   Workman 

MISS  MAUDE  FULTON,  as  you 
may  remember,  is  the  lady 
who  used  to  dance  where  Miss 
Frances  White  does  now — alongside 
of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  Rock. 
Some  time  ago  Miss  Fulton  decided 
to  emulate  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  and 
cultivate  Thalia  as  well  as  Terpsi- 
chore. Accordingly  she  wrote  a  play 
and  had  it  produced  out  in  Morosco- 
ville — which  someone  has  thought- 
lessly nicknamed  Los  Angeles. 

Her  play  she  has  threatened  more 
than  once  this  season  to  introduce  to 
Broadway,  but  it  seems  to  have  taken 
some  time  to  lick  "The  Brat"  into 
shape.  The  final  and  ultimate  result 
is  a  new  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  with  a 
dash  of  "Outcast"  and  a  soufcon  of 
"Pygmalion." 

A  novelist,  seeking  types,  brings 
home  from  night  court  an  ex-member 
of  the  "Hippodrome"  chorus.  There, 
there,  begging  was  the  only  charge 
against  her.  In  six  weeks'  time  her 
quaint  vulgarity  has  made  her  very 
much  at  home  in  the  great  author's 
household,  and  she  has  rescued  his 
younger  brother,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, from  the  clutches  of  the 
Demon  Rum.  Naturally,  when  the 
novelist  is  about  to  turn  her  out  into 
the  cruel  world  again,  little  brother 
marries  her  and  carries  her  off  to 
Wyoming,  where  the  natives  will 
think  her  Bowery  accent  pure  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Miss    Fulton   plays    the   brat   with 


much  vivacity  and  charm.  The  fact 
is,  the  author  has  been  very  generous 
to  her  in  the  matter  of  mirthful  lines. 
Of  course,  the  humor  is  of  "The  Man 
from  Home"  breed,  in  which  simple 
faith  puts  it  all  over  Norman  blood. 
At  one  point,  too,  Miss  Fulton  dances 
as  delightfully  as  of  old,  just  to  show 
that  she  can  still  do  things  with  her 
feet  as  well  as  with  her  head. 

The  supporting  company  is  quite 
capable.  John  Findlay,  as  a  typsy 
butler,  evokes  gales  of  laughter.  Ed- 
mond Lowe  makes  a  strong  bid  for 
sympathy  as  the  younger  brother  who 
looks  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  a 
light  tan.  Lewis  S.  Stone  plays  with 
a  sure  touch  the  preposterous  Harold 
Bell  Wrighter. 

What  matter  if  there  are  holes  in 
the  characterization  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  "The  Brat"  that  you  could 
easily  hurl  a  large  Angora  through  ? 
It  is  another  and  slightly  different 
Peg  for  Mr.  Morosco  to  hang  his 
prosperity  on.  And  my  hat  is  off  to 
the  little  dancing  girl  who  can  do  so 
much  more  than  just  dance. 


COHAN  AND  HARRIS.  "THE 
WILLOW  TREE."  Japanese  fantasy  in 
three  acts  by  Benrimo  and  Harrison 
Rhodes.  Produced  March  6th  with 
this  cast: 

Nogo  Arvid  Paulson 

Kimura  Harold   )Je   Becker 

Geoffrey    Fuller  Harold    Vosburgh 

Edward  Hamilton  Shelley  Hull 

John  Charles  Goto  Richard  Taber 

Tomotada  George  W.    Wilson 

The    Image  Fay    Bainter 

A   Bird   Seller  S.   Hatakenaka 

A   Priest  Darrel   Vinton 

A    Fish    Seller  Richard   Taber 
A  Street  Singer     Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Wise 

Mary  Temple  Fay   Bainter 

HOW  I  wished  at  the  Cohan  and 
Harris  Theatre  the  other  night 
that  Benrimo,  as  an  author,  had  been 
as  expert  as  Benrimo,  the  producer 
and  deviser  of  stage  effects ! 

With  Harrison  Rhodes  he  has 
written  a  three-act  fantasy  of  Japan 
called  "The  Willow  Tree,"  an  Occi- 
dental setting  of  the  old  Galatea 
legend.  The  Image  this  time,  carved 
from  the  heart  of  the  willow,  comes 
into  being  as  in  Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea, Niobe,  et  al.,  naively  descants  on 
life,  learns  much  in  a  brief  time  and 
finally  sacrifices  herself  that  her 
owner,  who  has  fallen  under  her 
spell,  may  return  to  England,  wed 
the  girl  he  parted  from  and  serve  his 
king  in  the  great  war. 

A  pretty  graceful  poetical  subject, 
which  the  authors  have  overloaded 
with  a  superfluity  of  words  and  a 
wealth  of  suggestive  but  tedious  de- 
tail. If  an  hour  of  action  were  boldly 
(Concluded  on  page  248) 
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which   brought   me   down   to   the   close   of    101?. 

After  that  engagement,  I  appeared  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Crane,  Amelia  Bingham  and  other  sterl- 
ing players  in  a  star  revival  of  Bronson  Howard's 
master  play  "The  Henrietta"  brought  up  to  date 
by  Winchell  Smith.  A  short  engagement  in  "He 
Comes  Up  Smiling"  and  one  or  two  brief  sea- 
sons in  other  pieces,  together  with  a  four  weeks' 
flyer  in  vaudeville  where  I  tried  out  a  tabloid 
version  of  "A  Regular  Business  Man,"  brought 
me  down  to  my  present  engagement  in  the  screen 
drama. 

In  the  "movies"  I  have  found  the  most  inter- 
esting and  adequate  dramatic  expression  of  mv 
career.  I  have  known  numbers  of  fine  players 
who  feel  called  upon  to  speak  apologetically  of 
their  appearance  as  screen  players.  I  am  not  of 
these.  I  believe  that  in  the  field  of  the  silent 
drama,  we  have  found  a  new  medium  of  expres- 
sion that  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  that  has  already 
created  new  standards  in  audiences,  and  new 
audiences  as  well,  for  the  legitimate  theatre. 

The  camera  has  brought  to  the  far  out  lying 
territories  of  all  countries,  graphic  reproductions 
of  spoken  plays  set  in  magnificent  and  appropriate 
surroundings,  at  a  price  which  has  familiarized 
IK-  small  town  man  and  woman  with  the  work  of 
the  big  dramatists  and  the  big  players.  With 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree, 
E.  H.  Sothern,  Maxine  Elliott,  George  M.  Cohan, 
John  Barrymore,  William  Courtenay,  W.  H. 
Crane,  the  incomparable  Mary  Garden,  besides 
such  stars  as  Fannie  Ward,  Marguerite  Clark, 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  Nazimova,  John  Mason  and 
a  half  hundred  other  eminent  artists  whom  I 
could  mention,  bringing  their  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  screen,  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  failure  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  the 
photoplay,  as  it  exists  to-day.  And  I  hold  to  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  photographic  drama  of 
1917  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  "movie"  of 
coming  seasons  that  the  melodrama  presented  by 
Al.  H.  Woods  twenty  years  ago  when  "Bertha 
the  Sewing  Machine  Girl,"  and  "The  Queen  of 
the  Opium  Ring"  measured  the  taste  of  audiences, 


Baby   Douglas   at  two 


Douglas  Fairbanks  at  ten  years  old 

bears  to  the  productions  made  by  Mr.  Woods  of 
high  type  melodrama  to-day. 

I  cite  Mr.  Woods  as  one  manager  who  has 
moved  along  in  always  upward  lines,  as  I  fully 
believe  the  photo  drama  is  moving,  and  must 
move  if  it  is  to  survive. 

And  because  I  believe  in  progress,  I  am  glad 
to  ally  myself  with  that  branch  of  the  drama 
that  is  most  vibrant  with  life — most  quiveringly 
alert  to  the  thought,  the  meaning  and  the  mes- 
sage of  the  hour,  and  that  is  reaching  with  the 
most  eager  grasp  and  the  widest  vision,  out  into 
the  three  great  fields  where  the  active  life  of 
to-day  and  to-morow  finds  expression:  the  picture 
plays  that  educate,  picture  plays  that  bring  home 
to  audiences  the  great,  big  problems  with  which 
moralists,  religionists,  scientists  and  nations  at 
W;T  are  grappling,  and  picture  plays  that  throb 
with  big  drama. 


In  the  latter  field  the  speaking  actor,  and  the 
newly  developed  school  of  screen  actor  will  find 
their  place,  and  the  survival  of  the  silent  drama 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  endeavor  brought  to 
its  interpretation. 

There's  plenty  of  fun,  plenty  of  excitement  in 
the  motion  picture  game.  Sometimes  I've  been 
caught  in  pretty  tight  places.  It  seems  touch  and 
go  at  the  time,  but  we  get  through  somehow  and 
then  we  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  experience. 
We  took  "The  Americano"  in  Mexico  a  few 
months  ago.  The  conditions  down  there  are  not 
ideal  exactly.  We  had  a  hard  time.  The  fights 
one  sees  in  the  pictures  were  on  the  level,  with 
real  Mexicans  playing  the  other  parts.  I  got  a 
few  good  punches  with  my  fists  before  it  camo 
to  guns.  I  said  "America  first,"  and  I  don't 
think  we  suffered  much. 

Talk  about  excitement,  in  the  big  fight  scene, 
which  takes  place  in  a  cell  after  1  rescue  the 
Presidcntc,  my  opponent,  a  full-blooded  Mexican, 
was  instructed  by  the  translator,  to  put  up  a 
real  fight — and  he  did.  Ten  minutes  after  the 
camera  stopped  turning  the  same  Mexican  was 
caught  knife  in  hand  by  a  military  officer  and 
his  staff,  who  were  acting  as  our  guides. 

In  a  scene  of  "The  Americano,"  it  was  my 
business  to  communicate  with  a  lady,  who  was 
held  prisoner  in  her  room  by  the  revolutionists. 
About  fourteen  feet  from  the  balcony,  was  the 
top  of  a  tree,  forty  feet  high.  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  stood  in  a  crotch  formed  by 
two  branches,  got  the  thing  swaying  forward  and 
backward,  and  at  the  right  moment,  when  about 
six  feet  from  the  house,  I  jumped,  caught  at  the 
coping  of  the  balcony,  and  drew  myself  up,  hat 
in  hand,  at  the  window  of  the  astonished  lady's 
boudoir.  If  I'd  missed  the  ledge,  I  never  would 
have  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

During  the  production  of  "American  Aristoc- 
racy," filmed  in  and  around  Watchill,  Rhode 
Island,  one  of  the  scenes  called  for  me  to  jump 
from  the  mast  of  a  schooner  to  the  water,  rescue 
the  girl,  and  bring  her  to  shore. 

I   received  my  cue,  made  a  diving  leap  to  the 


At  twenty-one,  when  he  began  his  career 


At  the  time  he  appeared  in  "The  Pit" 
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At  twenty-three  in  "The  Man  of  the  Hour" 


water,  searched  for  the  heroine,  but,  as  we  would 
say  on  the  Bowery,  "nothin'  doing."  I  then 
learned  that  at  the  last  moment  the  girl  showed 
the  greatest  fear  for  the  water  and  positively 
refused  to  proceed.  The  scene  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  another  actress,  replying  to  a  hurry 
call,  came  from  New  York.  The  real  calamity 
occurred  when  the  new  girl  arrived.  She  threw 
herself  bravely  into  the  water,  immediately  sank 
and  almost  drowned  before  I  could  reach  her. 
We  had  to  try  four  other  girls  after  that  and 
only  the  sixth  proved  efficient.  Finally,  the 
rescue  scene  was  recorded  on  the  films  to 
everyone's  satisfaction. 


FRENCH  AC TH 


At  the  present  moment,  we  are  witnessing  a 
wonderful  development  of  the  screen  drama,  in 
the  pictures  (these  are  to  be  listed  in  the  educa- 
tional class)  of  scenes  created  by  the  stress  of 
the  present  war.  The  horror  of  it,  the  magnifi- 
cent .devotion  of  the  men  and  women  who  help 
their  cause  by  work  in  the  ambulance  and  hos- 
pital division,  the  whole  pictured  exposition  of 
the  new  science  of  war,  is  a  record  whose  value 
cannot  be  estimated.  And  the  man  who  can  see 
these  scenes  before  his  eyes — but  this  is  not  prop- 
erly reminiscence.  However,  I  cannot  close  with- 
out taking  my  stand  beside  the  camera  which  has 
done  its  share  in  waking  our  country  to  the 


dangers  of  a  cowardly,  un-American  peace,  and 
declaring  again  that  as  a  man,  and  as  a  camera 
actor  1  am  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  that 
thrills  everyone  who  sees  the  story  of  America's 
perils  on  the  screen  and  has  the  need  of  the  hour 
brought  home  to  him  with  a  truth,  a  force,  a 
realism  impossible  in  the  spoken  drama,  and 
justifying  at  a  glance  the  existence  of  the  cinema 
as  the  reflection  of  the  perils  of  the  hour. 

And  when  the  full  meaning  of  the  present  crisis 
is  brought  home  to  thinking  Americans  through 
the  medium  of  the  screen  I  feel  sure  enough  of 
my  countrymen,  as  I  feel  sure  enough  of  myself 
to  say  with  all  of  them:  I  am  ready  to  fight! 


STAGE 


IF  the  monstrous  conflict  that  is  now  putting 
half  Europe  in  mourning  has  nothing  else  to 
its  credit,  it  has  at  least  sent  to  our  shores  a 
number    of   foreign    artists    of    distinction    who, 
but  for  the  war,  which  has  temporarily  paralyzed 
all  artistic  activities  abroad,  we  might  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

The  newest  arrival  among  these  distinguished 
visitors  to  America  is  M.  Jean  Janvier,  the  well- 
known  French  actor  who  helped  M.  Antoine 
make  a  success  of  the  famous  Theatre  Libre,  the 
prototype  and  forerunner  of  all  the  little  intimate 
theatres  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  this  country. 
M.  Janvier  began  his  career  with  Antoine  and 
then  went  to  the  Government-subsidized  Theatre 
de  1'Odeon,  where  he  had  fourteen  years  of  in- 
valuable training  and  experience  in  every  branch 
of  his  art.  From  the  Odeon,  he  passed  to  the 
Vaudeville  and  the  Gymnase.  Since  those  early 
days,  M.  Janvier's  reputation  has  grown  rapidly, 
not  only  as  a  versatile  and  clever  actor,  but  also 
as  a  successful  manager  and  stage  director.  It 
was  he  who  organized  the  Theatre  des  Arts  in 
Paris,  another  playhouse  patterned  somewhat  on 
the  model  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  but  even  bolder 
in  its  departures  from  theatrical  tradition,  and 
more  recently,  by  special  appointment  of  Czar 
Nicholas,  he  has  held  the  highly  coveted  post  of 
artistic  director  of  the  Imperial  French  theatres 
in  Petrograd.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
joined  his  regiment  and  saw  fighting  in  the 
trenches  where  he  had  all  sorts  of  thrilling  ad- 
ventures and  several  narrow  escapes  from  death. 
His  dexterity  and  long  experience  with  the  cine- 
matograph was  quickly  recognized  by  the  authori- 
ties and  he  was  given  charge  of  the  military 
motion  picture  work.  Now  he  has  been  sent  here 
on  a  mission  from  the  French  government  to 
lecture,  for  propaganda  purposes,  on  the  various 
phases  of  the  French  campaign.  He  has  already 
delivered  several  addresses  in  New  York  and 
Boston — some  in  private  homes — each  lecture  be- 
ing illustrated  with  films  of  extraordinary  inter- 
est of  his  own  taking. 

In  personal  appearance,  M.  Janvier  is  of  the 
American  rather  than  of  the  conventional  French 
type.  Above  the  average  height,  spare  in  build, 
clean  shaven,  with  good  features  and  a  mobile, 
intellectual  face  that  is  neither  too  serious  nor  too 
smiling,  dark  hair,  just  beginning  to  turn  grey, 
he  looks  at  first  glance  the  typical  American 
professional  man,  suggesting  the  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician. The  pose  and  artificiality  of  manner  some 
artists  like  to  affect  is  noticeably  absent.  He  is 
modest  in  talking  of  his  own  achievements  and 
direct  and  forceful  in  speech. 

"There  has  been  little  opportunity  for  acting 
since  the  war  broke  out,"  he  said  the  other  day 
to  a  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  representative.  "Our 
best  actors  are  away  fighting  for  their  country, 


and  just  now  the  Paris  public  is  little  in  the 
mood  for  theatre-going.  Of  late  years,  I  have 
given  more  of  my  attention  to  theatre  manage- 
ment. I  organized  the  Theatre  des  Arts  for  M. 
Rouche.  It  was  an  interesting  experiment  and 
quite  a  successful  one.  The  theatre,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  was  the  shabby  old  Batignolles  thea- 
tre, made  over.  We  did  a  number  of  interesting 
plays  and  attracted  to  Batignolles  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  audiences  ever  assembled  at  one 
time  in  a  Parisian  playhouse.  I  was  director  of 
the  theatre  for  three  years.  One  of  the  novelties 
we  produced  was  George  Bernard  Shaw's  'Can- 
dida.' That  was  the  first  time  a  Shaw  play  had 
ever  been  seen  by  a  Paris  public.  'Candida'  had 
fifteen  performances.  Shaw's  other  play,  'Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession,'  was  more  popular.  That 
piece  was  given  one  hundred  and  fifty  times. 
Another  Shaw  play,  'You  Never  Can  Tell,'  was 
not  a  success.  We  were  also  the  first  to  present 


JEAN  JANVIER 

Well-known  French  actor-manager  sent  to 
America  on  a  mission  from  the  French 
government  to  lecture  about  the  war 

before  a  French  audience  a  typical  American 
play,  William  Vaughn  Moody 's  play,  'The  Great 
Divide'  which  was  produced  there  under  my 
direction.  The  play  was  only  a  partial  success. 
The  audience  failed  to  understand  it,  although  its 
literary  quality  was  appreciated." 

''What  do  you  think  of  our  American  plays — 
among  those,  for  instance,  now  running  on 
Broadway?" 

M.  Janvier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Most  of  the  plays  I  have  seen  are  very  crude. 
Take  'The  Thirteenth  Chair'  for  example.  The 
theme  and  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out  is 


positively  childish.  You  have  some  capable 
actors,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  be  lacking  both 
in  finesse  and  experience.  I  mean  the  proper 
training  seems  missing.  Yet  you  have  some  ex- 
cellent artists.  In  'The  Great  Divide'  I  noticed 
particularly  Mrs.  Whiffen  who  plays  the  mother. 
Her  acting  at  once  impressed  me  as  that  of  an 
actress  schooled  in  the  best  traditions." 

"I  suppose  you  are  very  proud  of  your  Theatre 
Francais  here?" 

Again  that  significant  shrug. 

"Not  very,"  he  smiled.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
went  on,  "why  they  style  themselves  le  Theatre 
Francois  des  Etats  Urn's.  If  they  mean  by  that 
that  the  company  deserves  comparison  with  the 
Comedie  Franchise,  it  is  a  ridiculous  claim.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  was  greatly  disappointed  both  in 
the  acting  and  in  the  way  everything  was  done  at 
this  so-called  Theatre  Frangais.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  speak  well  of  the  work  of  compatriots 
in  a  foreign  country,  but  if  I  praised  where 
praise  was  not  due  1  should  be  false  to  myself. 
The  truth  is  that  the  self-styled  Theatre  Fran- 
cais now  giving  performances  here  is  not  worthy 
of  FYance.  There  are  capable  actors  in  the 
company  and  this  material,  if  properly  handled, 
might  produce  the  best  results.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  directing  head.  The  scenery  and 
mise-en-scene  is  of  the  crudest  description.  The 
stage  management  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  repertoire  is  stale  and  uninteresting. 
No  Frenchman  can  be  proud  of  this  organiza- 
tion. To  say  it  is  representative  of  the  best 
French  dramatic  art  is  absurd." 

"Would  it  not  be  possible  to  maintain  perma- 
nently in  New  York  a  French  company  worthy  to 
represent  the  House  of  Moliere?'' 

"It  is  quite  feasible  and  if  properly  done  I 
think  it  would  be  a  successful  venture.  Among 
your  wealthy  and  cultured  classes  there  is  a 
large  public  greatly  interested  in  French  litera- 
ture. No  doubt  they  would  rally  to  the  support 
of  such  an  institution.  But  to  be  worthy  of  this 
patronage  everything  about  the  theatre  should 
be  done  in  a  first-class  manner.  Its  actors,  its 
plays,  its  mise-en-seine,  should  be  of  the  best. 
It  should  be  no  irresponsible  flash  in  the  pan. 
The  actors  should  be  Parisian  players  of  the 
first  rank,  the  stage  settings  must  be  the  richest 
procurable,  the  repertoire  should  include  all  the 
novelties.  For  instance,  there  is  'Les  Petits'  by  ' 
Nepoty.  That  play  has  made  a  big  sensation  in 
Paris.  Why  has  it  not  been  seen  here  yet? 
Then  there  is  'Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard' 
an  exquisitely  funny  farce  by  M.  Frondae.  Why 
have  you  not  seen  that  in  New  York? 

"It  would  be  the  duty  of  a  Theatre  Francais, 
properly  conducted,  to  play  these  novelties 
here  simultaneously  with  their  Paris  pro- 
duction." 
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Ensemble  of  "The  Hero  of  Santa  Maria,"  a  comedy  by  Kenneth  Goodman  and  Ben  Hecht 


Helen  Westley,  Noel  Haddon,  Frank  Longacre  and 
Katharine    Cornell    in    "The    Death    of    Tintagiles" 


Margaret  Mower  and  Gwladys 
Wynne  in  Maeterlinck's  "The 
Death  of  Tintagiles" 


Arthur  E.  Hohl,  Nicholas  Long,  Marjorie  Vonnegut  and  Frank 
Longacre    in    Bosworth    Crocker's    play,    "The    Last    Straw" 

SCENES    IN    THE    WASHINGTON    SQUARE    PLAYERS'   NEW    BILL 


ARTISTES 

<By  NELLIE  REVELL 


THE  short  month  of  February  brought  three 
well-known  names  into  vaudeville :  Clare 
Kummer,  Joseph  Urban  and  Mile.  Dazie. 
The  dancer  needs  no  introduction;  nor  does  the 
artist  of  the  stage  scene.  Miss  Rummer's  two 
successes  this  season  on  the  legitimate  stage. 
"Good  Gracious  Annabelle"  and  "A  Successful 
Calamity,"  make  her  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
world  of  dramatics.  Her  entrance  into  vaude- 
ville is  made  hand  in  hand  with  Sallie  Fisher. 
And  as  in  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle"  the  star 
and  the  author  are  well  mated. 

"The  Choir  Rehearsal"  is  the  title  of  the 
sketch ;  it  gives  Miss  Kummer,  who  was  formerly 
a  song  composer,  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
song,  and  it  gives  Miss  Fisher  a  chance  to  sing. 
And  quite  aside  from  the  vocal  display,  there  is 
a  real  plot  about  a  girl  of  the  hoopskirt  period, 
who  was  so  irreligious  as  to  sing  a  secular  song — 
worse  yet,  a  love  song — as  a  church  solo !  When 
she  was  rebuked  by  the  elders  and  "prayed  for" 
right  out  loud  in  meeting,  and  the  young  minister 
was  dismissed,  why  she  stayed  away  from  church ! 
That  is,  until  the  new  young  minister  explained 
to  her  that  it  was  all  right,  that  love  and  religion 
were  the  same  thing,  and  he  proceeded  to  save 
her  soul  by  a  proposal.  Delicious  whimsy — as 
sweet  and  wholesome  as  "Way  Down  East"  and 
other  plays  of  the  days  when  sex  was  not 
analyzed  in  the  glare  of  the  spotlight.  Delight- 
fully played  by  Sallie  Fisher  whose  forte  is  hoop- 
skirts  .and  roles  of  youthful  innocence.  The 
company  of  five  were  well  selected  for  type ;  and 
the  staging  of  the  piece  with  cottage  organ,  cor- 
ner what-not  and  hair  cloth  chairs  was  artistic 
and  convincingly  1879. 

Mile.  Dazie,  one  of  the  supreme  artistes  of  the 
ballet,  brings  forward  this  season  her  most  pre- 
tentious production.  A  pantomimic  dance  in  five 
scenes  with  four  beautiful  stage  settings,  it  is 
called  "The  Garden  of  Punchinello."  The  classic 
figures,  Punchinello,  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pierrot 
and  Pierrette  enact  a  comedy  that  becomes  a 
tragedy,  a  jest  that  becomes  sober  earnest.  It  is 
the  old  tale  of  a  flirtation ;  Columbine  makes  eyes 
at  Pierrot,  and  when  her  Harle- 
quin discovers  her  in  the  arms 
of  his  rival,  he  challenges  him. 
Columbine,  rushing  between 
them,  receives  the  thrust  and  is 
mortally  wounded.  This  is  the 
story  set  forth  as  the  dream  of 
a  little  girl  discovered  at  play 
with  her  dolls,  a  device  which 
gives  opportunity  for  the  charm- 
ing opening  scene  of  Dazie  play- 
ing with  toy  Columbine,  Punch- 
inello, Pierrot  and  the  other 
characters  that  appear  in  her 
dream.  Thus,  too,  a  happy  end- 
ing is  made  possible,  the  last 
scene  where  the  little  girl 
awakes.  Overjoyed  to  find  all 
the  trouble  a  fantasy  of  slumber- 
land,  Dazie  jumps  up  and  mer- 
rily dances  to  a  modern  ragtime- 
tune.  This  jaunty  bit  of  dance 
contrast  caps  the  act  just  right 
for  vaudeville,  as  vaudeville  likes 
the  artistic  with  a  sugar  coating 
of  the  popular,  and  enjoys  the 
beautiful  much  more  if  thor- 
oughly convinced  it  isn't  "high 
brow." 


Urban  scenery  in  vaudeville !  Brand  new 
scenery  especially  designed  for  it,  not  a  last 
year's  "Follies"  drop  (although  even  that  is  not 
unacceptable)  !  Three  brand  new  full  stage  sets 
and  a  beautiful  front  curtain  from  the  master 
designer  recommend  the  Ruth  Thomas  dancing 
act,  "Stories  Without  Words,"  which  was  a 
February  feature.  Miss  Thomas  is  new  to  vaude- 
ville but  she  has  lavishly  endeavored  to  ensure 
her  welcome  by  presenting  what  variety  wiseacres 
declare  is  the  most  costly  production  ever  made 
for  the  two-a-day.  Dancing  is  the  excuse  for  the 
act,  but  pictorial  beauty  is  the  chief  effect. 

A  curtain  of  that  vivid  blue  which  has  been 
used  so  frequently  by  Mr.  Urban  as  almost  to 
bear  his  name  and  be  called  "Urban  blue,"  forms 
the  back  drop  of  all  three  of  the  settings.  The 
first,  for  the  number  called  "The  Nymphs,"  is  a 
colorist's  conception  of  a  Greek  garden,  with 
Grecian  urn  as  a  centrepiece  and  three  flame- 
hued  pillars  glowing  against  the  sapphire  sky. 
The  dancers  in  graceful  chiffon  draperies  repeated 
the  familiar  but  always  delightful  Greek  poses 
and  bacchanales. 


CHINA  inspired  the  second  setting.  "The  Yel- 
low Feather"  is  the  number  which  is  remi- 
niscent of  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  in  name  only.  Pic- 
turesque trees  stamp  their  gnarled  outlines  on 
the  sky ;  a  bridge  of  yellow  ochre  arches  the 
centre  of  the  stage  and  over  it  patter  the  dancers 
dad  in  brilliant  satin  jackets  and  chiffon  pajamas 
such  as  China  never  dreamed  of.  The  dance  tells 
a  melodramatic  tale  of  Lord  High  Executioners, 
sword  duels  and  sudden  death — but  nobody  fol- 
lows the  plot.  The  shifting  combinations  of 
color  are  sufficient  entertainment. 

"A  Stolen  Idol"  is  the  final  and  climatic  riot 
of  color.  Again  the  locale  is  a  garden  ;  this  time 
a  Persian  garden  in  the  period  of  Scheherazade. 
A  barred  gate  fronting  the  sky  has  a  magnificent 
halo  of  mosaic.  Rose  trees  are  clotted  on  either 
side.  And  the  throng  that  dances  with  Russian 
frenzy,  if  not  Russian  grace,  is  dressed  in  the 
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MLLE  DAZIE 

Who    is  offering  to   vaudeville   audiences   a   pantomimic 
dance  production  entitled  "The  Garden  of  Punchinello" 


bizarre  brilliance  made  fashionable  by  Monsieur 
Bakst.  Brief  magenta  skirts  and  a  feather  head- 
dress adorn  Miss  Ruth  Thomas.  She  is  like  a 
chic  tropic  bird,  a  sort  of  combined  Ann  Pen- 
nington  and  Flore  Revalles — that  is  pictorially; 
her  dancing  is  pleasing  but  in  no  way  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stafford  Pemberton  is  the  chief  male 
dancer  and  maintains  his  usual  high  standard. 
La  Sylphe  contributes  a  single  solo  dance — a  Per- 
sian cymbal  dance  with  many  weird  effects.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hart  is  programed  as  producer ;  Mr.  S. 
Jay  Kaufman  is  author  of  this  delightful  dra- 
matic dance  scenario. 

Star  of  many  legitimate  productions,  for  the 
past  two  seasons  in  that  must  successful  comedy, 
"The  New  Henrietta,"  Miss  Amelia  Binglnm 
makes  her  reappearance  in  vaudeville  in  her  fa- 
mous "Great  Moments  from  Great  Plays."  Ap- 
propriate to  these  war  times,  she  presents  a  two 
scene  excerpt  from  "Joan  of  Arc"  prefacing  her 
portrayal  witli  a  brief  announcement  that  this  fa- 
mous martyr  has  recently  been  declared  by  the 
church  a  patron  Saint  of  France.  The  prison 
and  the  execution  were  the  scenes  presented ; 
Joan  refuses  to  sign  a  false  confession,  and  true 
to  her  church  and  to  her  faith  goes  to  her  death 
in  the  flames.  With  her  well-known  fervor  and 
power,  Miss  Bingham  flung  out  the  heroine's 
valiant  words  and  swept  through  the  impressive 
situations  to  the  pathetic  finish,  rousing  the  audi- 
ence to  a  tumult  of  applause.  There  is  no  vaude- 
ville favorite  more  firmly  entrenched  in  the  af- 
fections of  two-a-day  patrons  than  Miss  Bingham. 
Worthy  of  note  is  the  hold  that  Mclntyre  and 
Heath  have  upon  the  public  after  their  thirty- 
nine  years  of  team  work.  Their  vehicles  are  not 
new — half  the  audiences  knows  what  the  next  line 
is  before  it  is  spoken.  But  they  all  want  to  hear 
it.  Like  an  old  tune,  they  enjoy  the  familiarity. 
"On  Guard,"  which  served  these  geniuses  of 
blackface  for  their  second  week  at  the  Palace,  is 
one  of  their  oldest  skits,  and  it  has  furnished 
lines  to  half  the  acts  which  were  patterned  after 
it.  But  with  James  Mclntyre  and  T.  K.  Heath 
in  their  original  roles  the  piece  has  perennial 
charm.  As  a  box  office  attrac- 
tion and  as  applause  winners, 
they  are  still  in  vaudeville's 
front  ranks. 

Turning  to  a  problem  play  of 
to-day  Miss  Ethel  Clifton  pre- 
sents one  of  the  triangle  species 
with  the  intriguing  title.  "The 
Saint  and  the  Sinner."  and 
plays  the  part  of  "the  Sinner" 
herself.  Being  author  of  the 
playlet.  Miss  Clifton  holds  a 
brief  for  the  alleged  sinful  one 
and  makes  out  a  very  good  case. 
Only  two  thirds  of  the  triangle 
are  present  on  the  stage,  the 
Wife  and  the  Sweetheart.  Their 
meeting  is  brought  about  by  the 
Wife,  who  has  given  out  the  re- 
port that  the  Man  is  seriously 
ill,  although  in  truth  he  is  in  no 
danger.  As  the  Wife  foresaw, 
the  Girl  is  frightened  and  in- 
vades his  home  for  a  last  fare- 
well. There  the  Wife  confronts 
her,  and  the  Girl — well,  she 
bravely  stood  her  ground  and 
told  the  Wife  all  she  wanted  to 
know  and  more. 
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LAURKTTE  TAYLOR 
At  the  Globe 


DAVID  WARFIELD 

At  the  Knickerbocker 


JULIA  ARTHUR 
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RUTH  CHATTERTON  SAM  BERNARD  NAZIMOVA 

At  the  Cohiin  At  the  Century  At  the  Princess 

To  the  layman  there  is  a  glamour  around  the  world  of  th<;  stage  that  makes  the  players  seem  different  from  ordinary  beings. 
But  as  these  pictures,  snapped  as  the  stars  were  about  to  enter  the  stage  door,  attest,  they  are  just  like  plain  you  and  me 


HKADY  FOR  THE  MATINEE— STARS  AT  THE  STAGE  DOOR 


SOME  TRUTHS  I  HAVE  MET 

<By   WILLIAM    COLLIER 


"Truth  is  so  beautiful, 
If  only  people  will  believe  it." 

SO  ran  the  lines  of  a  song  that  was  popular 
in  a  musical  comedy  a  few  years  ago,  and 
while  the  lyrics  were  good,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  far  from  truthful. 

People  do  believe  the  truth — and  what  is  more, 
from  a  theatrical  standpoint,  they  demand  it ! 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Theatre-goer  put 
on  their  best  clothes  and  start  out  for  an  evening 
at  the  play,  they  like  to  know  that  they  are  going 
to  see  a  production  reflecting  real  life — that  is, 
excepting  the  evening  they  go  to  see  a  musical 
show  and  then  his  motives  and  her's  are  very  dif- 
ferent. It  may  be  on  a  non-musical  show  night 
that  she  has  picked  out  some  teary  drama  to  weep 
over,  or  he  has  chosen  the  smartest  farce — it 
matters  not  the  next  day  so  long  as  they  have 
seen  some  story  that  was  true — at  least  based  on 
a  truth. 

Just  about  this  minute  the  majority  of  readers 
are  going  to  rise  up  and  say  that  while  there  may 
he  some  truth  in  most  dramas — farces  and  come- 
dies are  all  lies.  Are  they?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
farce  that  "got  across"  that  wasn't  founded  on 
something  that  could  happen,  even  though  it  did 
not  happen  often  enough  to  make  the  situation 
common.  The  plot  of  the  play  may  not  be  prob- 
able— but  it  absolutely  has  to  be  possible.  Take 
my  latest  play,  "Nothing  But  the  Truth."  It  may 
be  an  exaggerated  situation,  but  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  three  fellows  betting  a  fourth 
that  lie  could  not  refrain  from  even  the  smallest 
of  white  lies  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours? 
The  situations  that  follow  might  happen  to  any 
man — and  are  not  overstrained — not  even  the  in- 
cident of  the  chorus  girl  who  feels  that  she  has 
to  tell  more  than  the  truth  in  order  to  give  Mrs. 
Ralston  her  money's  worth. 

And  anyone  who  believes  that  it  is  easy  to 
mingle  with  the  world  and  not  stretch  the  truth — 
well  try  it  yourself.  After  a  given  period  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  truth  is  a  difficulty  for 
it  is  so  often  not  exactly  pleasant. 

Difficulty !    That  one  word  is 
the  keynote  of  almost  all  plays, 
and  all  farces.    The  more  dif- 
ficulties that  surround  the  main 
character,     the      funnier     the 
show,    for    even    in    everyday 
life  there  is  true  humor  in  any 
tragic  situation.    Take  the  man 
that  gets  bumped  by  an  auto- 
mobile— there   is   nothing   fun- 
nier than  a  fall,  and  even  while 
your  heart  is  beating  at  twice 
its  regular  pace,   and  you  are 
wondering  if  the   poor   fellow 
is  killed  or  only  badly  injured 
— you    have    to    laugh    at    the 
figure     he     presented     as     he 
sought  the  softest  spot  on  the 
sidewalk.     I    remember   going 
to    a    funeral    once    where    the    distracted 
widow  got  her  elaborate  bonnet  on  back  to 
front — and  if  you  look  back  over  the  trag- 
edies you've  been  through  you'll  find  them 
lightened  by  humor — something  funny  that 
did  not  appeal  at  the  moment  but  which 
comes  back  to  lessen  the  unhappy  memory. 

So  it  is  in  farce.  The  more  "tight"  the 
situations  which  surround  the  hero  or 
heroine — the  heartier  the  laughs  from  the 


audience.  The  chief  character  can't  laugh,  of 
course,  his  truthful  portrayal  would  vanish  if 
he  did — and  the  more  unhappy  he  appears  the 
better  the  show. 

If  it  were  not  that  comedy  and  farce  as  well 
as  drama  was  built  strictly  on  the  lines  of  truth, 
no  show  would  last  more  than  a  few  months — a 
year  at  least,  and  we  would  not  go  to  the  theatre 
some  hundreds  of  years  later  to  see,  say — "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  or  to  watch  the  pre- 
dicaments of  the  more  modern  "Bob  Acres"  in 
"The  Rivals."  Of  course,  I  grant  the  fact  that 
the  lines  in  the  two  plays  I  have  mentioned  are 
of  exceptional  brilliance — but  so  are  the  situa- 
tions. They  are  situations  that  are  so  true  that 
they  were  correct  yesterday,  are  thoroughly  en- 
joyable to-day,  and  will  be  a  thousand  years 
from  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  a  prophet,  but  I  believe  that  several  of  our 
modern  farces  are  of  good  enough  calibre  to 
make  them  last.  One  of  my  own  plays,  "Caught 
in  the  Rain"  has  been  played  everywhere  the 
English  language  is  spoken — and  will  be  revived 
in  the  near  future  for  a  New  York  City  pro- 
duction. This  is  a  farce  with  a  story  that  is 
material — and  in  addition  it  had  three  distinct 
love  stories.  The  situations  are  convincing — and 
the  characters  truthful  of  type. 


o 


NE  way  of  judging  the  truthfulness  of  any 
play  is  to  keep  a  record  of  how  it  is  being 
played  by  stock  companies  and  amateurs.  You 
may  say  that  such  organizations  pick  out  plays 
that  are  simple  to  produce — hut  when  you  say 
that  you  give  the  play  the  highest  criticism — you 
say  that  it  is  natural — and  all  playwrights  strive 
first  off  to  be  natural. 

This  latter  characteristic  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  success  of  any  play — no  matter 
whether  it  be  laid  in  some  big  city,  or  the  South 
Sea  Isles.  Dozens  of  good  plays  have  been 
ruined  through  miscasting — frequently  because 
some  manager  thought  that  a  cheaper  actor  or 
actress  "would  be  just  as  good,"  and  when  the 
time  came  the  performance  was  unnatural. 

One  truth  that  I  have  found  that  the  public  ab- 
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solutely  demands,  and  when  I  say  this  I  am 
speaking  from  the  angle  of  the  actor,  producer 
and  playwright,  for  I  have  filled  all  three  roles, 
is  that  the  characters  that  unfold  the  story  of  the 
play,  be  types  that  they  can  recognize  off  the 
stage  and  in  private  life.  You  can't  take  a  fluffy 
blonde-headed  girl  and  cast  her  for  a  man-hater 
— for  fluffy  little  blonde  ladies  are  not  natural 
man  haters.  Neither  can  you  take  a  heavy  set 
man  with  bushy  eyebrows  and  make  him  the 
tender  lover  of  twenty-five. 

Another  vitally  important  point  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  play  is  to  get  the  actors  to  thor- 
oughly believe  in  themselves.  One  has  to  be 
sincere  to  make  a  success  of  any  part,  to  look 
right  at  the  part  and  say  I  will  impersonate  this 
old  maid  just  as  old  maids  are — to  make  as 
truthful  a  representation  as  though  I  were  a 
mirror.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the  audience 
would  be  so  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
whole  performance  that  the  play  would  be  gone. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  audience  real- 
izes how  much  they  mean  to  a  performance. 
Personally  the  minute  I  stop  on  the  stage  I  can 
"feel"  my  audience.  After  two  or  three  lines  I 
know  whether  they  are  ready  to  meet  me  half- 
way, or  whether  they  are  sitting  back  in  their 
chairs  and  mentally  remarking  "Go  on,  Willie 
Collier — make  us  laugh— we  dare  you  to!" 

When  you  get  an  audience  that  seems  to  sit 
forward  in  their  chairs  and  wants  to  laugh,  the 
evening's  work  is  easy — but  when  you  get  the 
other  type— it  is  a  strai'ght  case  of  figuratively 
rolling  up  your  sleeves  and  wading  in.  This  does 
not  apply  to  comedy  alone,  it  is  just  as  true  of 
straight  drama — though  I  have  always  contended, 
and  I  think  that  all  actors  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  is  easier  to  be  a  weeping  or  thrilling  suc- 
cess than  to  be  a  laughing  success. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  this  statement  is  that 
it  is  hard  to  sustain  comedy.  Start  a  farce  at 
half  past  eight  and  get  over  before  eleven,  and 
you  have  given  your  author  a  chance  to  write 
just  enough  comedy  lines  to  keep  up  the  fun. 
Try  to  drag  it  out — pad  it  ever  so  little,  and 
there  is  one  spot  that  will  be  the  same  as  a  mud 
hole  in  a  good  road.  They'll  remember  that  mud 
hole!  A  drama  is  different.  They  sit  tense  and 
wait  for  the  happy  ending.  The  average  woman 
— and  a  great  many  men — will  sit  tight  from 
eight  ten  till  quarter  past  eleven — come  out  of 
the  theatre  with  a  headache 
caused  by  suspense  and  red 
eyes — and  next  morning  tell 
their  friends  they  saw  a  grand 
show. 

It's  strange,  but  it's  true. 
There  is  just  one  advantage 
that  the   farceur  has   over   the 
dramatic  actor  and  that  is  that 
there    is    more    chance    to    get 
in     touch     with     the     audience 
without  stepping  out  of  the  part, 
than  in  a  drama.     Imagine  for 
instance     what     would     have 
happened   if  someone  were  to 
sneeze  just  as  Jane  Cowl  were 
entering  for  her  first  scene  in  "Common  Clay" 
and  looking  straight  at  the  audience  she  was  to 
say  "God  bless  you."     She  would  never  be  able 
to  get  her  audience  again — yet  it  was  that  very 
remark  that  made  me  solid  with  one  of  the  most 
critical   audiences    I   ever   played   before — and   it 
put  them  so  off  their        (Concluded  on  page  248) 
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ANNA  WHEATON  AND  GIRLS  SINGING  "ROLLED  INTO  ONE" 


THE   PRINCIPALS   IN  THE   FINALE  OF   ACT  II 

SCENES    IN    "OH,    BOY!"   A   MUSICAL    COMEDY  SUCCESS  AT  THE   PRINCESS 


SPEARE'S  MOT 

IAN    FORBES-ROBERTSON 


MARY  ARDKX  !  They  are  .pretty  names, 
ami  had  I  a  little  daughter  by  those 
euphonious  sounds  should  she  be  known. 

And  m>\v  my  thoughts  travel  back  three  hun- 
dred years  and  more  to  that  time  of  England's 
'fame  when  Raleigh  and  Ben  Jonson  bent  the 
knee  to  the  great  woman  Elizabeth,  and  the 
mighty  poet  first  saw  the  light— and  then  some 
years  further  back  than  that. 

There  far  from  London's  rabble,  and  the 
jealous  court,  the  intrigues  of  state,  and  wars 
alarms  was  she  slowly  wending  her  way  down 
the  peaceful  sunlight-freckled  lane.  And  a  hush 
was  on  the  land,  but  for  the  sound  of  the  sever- 
ing grasses  between  the  teeth  of  the  cattle  graz- 
ing bey.. nd  the  hedge.  Her  eyes  wide,  full  and 
watchful;  ears  pricked  for  the  faintest  sound, 
and  within  doubts  and  longings,  hopes  and  fever- 
ish tremblings — for  all  her  outward  calm — heart 
beating  quickly  and  then  thumping  as  if  to 
burst  its  bounds  as  the  first  crack  of  broken  twigs 
beneath  the  foot  came  from  yonder  copse — and 
she  stops  as  almost  does  her  heart,  and  her  hand 
goes  up  to  ease  the  pain.  Oh,  she  was  fair  to 
see  as  the  flush  spread  o'er  her  bare  throat  and 
mounted  to  her  brow.  Then  there  broke  from 
the  near  clump,  with  eager  stride,  a  stalwart 
figure.  She  could  not  move,  her  limbs  failed,  but 
her  Spirit  swooped  and  fused  with  his  ere  their 
bodies  met.  With  an  easy  bound  he  was  at  her 
side  and  folded  her  in  his  arms,  pressing  her 
young  breasts  to  his  broad  chest.  She  showed 
the  white  flag  of  surrender  for  the  roses  left  her 
face,  and  it  became  as  white  as  her  linen  ker- 
chief; her  listless  arms  drooped,  and  she  wilted 
under  the  heat  of  his  warm  embrace "How  he 


caressed  me,"  was  her  after  thought,  and  how 
only  to  be  near  him  -was  all  she  asked.  Ah, 
then  the  color  came,  and  facing  him  she  tip- 
toed, and  encircled  his  neck  with  her  arms — her 
eyes  in  his ;  and  the  mingling  of  their  breath 
presaged  the  little  mother — for  so  short  a  time — 
of  the  great  man  for  all  time,  and  then  they 
laughed,  and  cheek  to  cheek  again  embraced 
where  the  trees  were  dense,  and  wandered  by  the 
wood's  path,  which  at  times  was  mossy  and  moist 
with  the  rain;  and  they  picked  their  way  and 
measured  footprints ;  and  he  saw  with  pride  her 
snug  little  buckled  shoe,  and  she  knew  he  saw 
and  was  pleased,  and  blushed  with  joy ;  but  still 
hand  in  hand  they  kept,  and  their  path  was  long 
and  winding,  and  flowers  were  on  the  path's  side, 
and  they  gathered  them  and  looked  into  their 
depths  and  wondered  at  their  beauty.  And  every- 
thing was  pretty  in  their  sight,  and  all  things 
drew  their  interest — the  ants  swift  and  busy 
ways,  the  thick  cushioned  moss,  the  silver  birch 
on  which  he  carved  two  hearts — the  one  proved 
bigger  and  with  laughter  they  both  claimed  it 
as  theirs.  And  a  hundred  times  he  made  the  smile 
come  to  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes  looking  up  into  his,  pierced  his 
heart  and  again  he  clasped  her  to  him.  The 
sun  sank  and  the  mists  rose,  and  they  walked 
closer,  and  were  more  silent,  and  their  laughter 
turned  to  sighs  for  they  feared  the  parting. 

And  so  with  only  the  unknowing  cattle  to  see, 
these  two  beings — he  a  man  so  big  and  strong,  the 
other  so  gentle,  content  to  walk  by  his  side,  hand 
clasped  naught  else — wended  their  fateful  way 
down  the  path  to  the  bridge  where  hesitating 
they  looked  to  the  beyond,  then — crossed  and 


trod  the  broader  lane — on — on — to  the  great  high 
road  where  few  flowers  grew,  but  faithful  to 
their  journey's  end — on — on  to  the  vast  unknown 
sea. 

And  now,  dear  little  Mary  Arden,  you  seventh 
child  of  seven  who  gave  to  the  world  seven,  the 
third  the  greatest  of  mankind,  you  the  most  loved 
and  trusted  of  all  your  father's  children,  are  dead, 
and  the  warm  body  that  felt  your  lover's  caress 
is  no  more — all  gone,  nothing  left  but  the  bleached 
bones  of  your  once  shapely  form.  The  infant 
son  whose  moist  lips  sucked  at  your  breast,  and 
looked  up  from  his  feast,  with  his  eyes  so  blue, 
into  yours  bent  down  so  full  of  love — has  gone — 
and  your  race  has  run  its  course.  No  more  for 
you  the  wooded  path,  the  lovers'  way  in  the  eve- 
ning's light,  the  wending  down  the  mossy  lane. 
In  the  flush  of  maidhood  you  crossed  your  bridge 
and  trod  the  high  road  of  life — but  never  again. 
No  more  for  you  the  human  love,  the  warm  em- 
brace, the  infant's  cry  that  swells  the  breasts,  nor 
ever  for  you  the  circling  arms  of  your  trustful 
child.  Forever  silent  the  approaching  of  the 
loved  one's  step,  forever  deaf  to  the  cry  wife, 
mother.  Dumb  to  you  is  the  voice  of  man  and 
no  longer  do  you  home  with  them.  Not  for 
nothing  though  have  you  traversed  this  earth,  for 
sweet  lady,  so  young,  so  fair,  you  gave  your  love 
and  tenderest  thoughts  to  your  John,  the  strong 
man  of  your  choice  and  through  that  priceless 
gift  bequeathed  to  posterity  your  son.  So  we 
lift  up  our  spirits  to  you  Madonna  with  hearts  of 
love  burdened  witli  gratitude,  and  with  loud  voice 
cry  out — she  gave  to  us  her  beloved  son  for  all 
time.  May  her  reward  be  great  and  her  spirit 
rest. 


MRS.OELRICHS  GIVES  A  PLAY 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter  was  one  of  the 
younger  leaders  of  New  York  society, 
amateur  theatricals  were  at  their  height. 

Production  after  production  was  given — the  fa- 
vorite playhouses  were  the  Madison  Square  and 
old  Lyceum — and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  were  realized  for  deserving  charities. 

There  were  few  clubs  in  this  city,  but  in 
Brooklyn  they  flourished — led  by  the  Amaranth — 
like  the  proverbial  bay  tree. 

Mrs.  Potter  was  the  star  pre-eminent.  To  her 
the  charities  made  their  appeal.  Pick  out  some- 
thing, get  a  company  together  and  they  would  do 
the  rest  as  far  as  the  sale  of  tickets  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  audiences  was  concerned. 

And  Mrs.  Potter,  who  dearly  loved  to  act,  who 
had  the  true  inspiration  to  improve  in  an  art 
which  she  later  made  a  profession,  never  failed 
to  respond. 

The  stage  manager  then  most  in  demand  was 
the  now  famous  David  Belasco.  He  had  just 
come  East  from  San  Francisco  and  was  installed 
as  stage  director  at  the  Madison  Square.  The 
fire  of  enthusiasm  which  has  never  slackened  in 
him  was  then  burning  at  its  brightest.  Ambiti- 
ous to  a  degree  his  capacity  for  work  was  un- 
limited. 

To  him  Mrs.  Potter  always  entrusted  the  pro- 
ductions and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  stage 
emanated  many  of  the  plays  that  later  were  to 
be  presented. 


In  this  city  to-day  the  representative  organiza- 
tion is  the  Amateur  Comedy  Club.  Organized  in 
1885,  it  has  given  three  productions  for  each 
of  its  thirty-three  years  of  existence.  This  or- 
ganization is  made  up  of  a  list  of  active  members, 
one  hundred  men-,  while  its  associate  roster  in- 
cludes two  hundred  and  twenty-five  names.  The 
latter  pay  so  much  per  year  and  in  return  re- 
ceive a  certain  number  of  tickets  for  each  of  the 
three  several  productions  given  annually.  The 
system  is  similar  to  that  under  which  the  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club  is  conducted. 

The  various  crazes  that  successively  seized  upon 
the  New  Yorkers,  almost  killed  for  a  time  all 
interest  in  non-professional  acting  for  there  was 
certainly  no  need  of  going  to  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring a  show  for  a  charity  when  tickets  could  be 
sold  for  the  same  price  for  a  dance  and  the  pur- 
chasers amuse  and  entertain  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions. 

It  was  recently  that  representatives  of  "the 
smart  set"  resolved  to  take  up  theatricals  as  an 
expression  of  their  social  activity,  and  at  "Mrs. 
Hermann  Oelrichs'  gave  a  triple  bill  before  an 
audience  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
hostess'  beautiful  ball  room. 

In  the  North  wall  of  this  room  is  a  raised  re- 
cess about  eighteen  feet  wide,  nine  feet  deep  and 
eight  feet  tall.  Above  this  is  an  oval  music  gallery. 

The  architect  for  the  occasion,  Mr.  Robert 
Tittel  McKee,  devised  the  ingenious  plan  of 
screening  this  all  in  with  a  facade  representing 
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the  exterior  of  a  country  villa.  Pilasters  reach- 
ing to  the  ceiling  flanked  either  side  of  the  open- 
ing. The  upper  part  of  the  house  hid  the  music 
gallery  and  on  it  was  painted  the  representation 
of  a  second  story  window,  etc.,  with  boxes  of 
flowering  plants. 

The  drop  curtain  was  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  the  villa's  front  door  outlined  by  climb- 
ing vines.  When  this  curtain  drew  aside  the 
effect  was  as  if  the  fourth  wall  of  the  house  had 
been  removed  and  the  audience  privileged  to 
look  directly  in  upon  a  living  room. 

The  scenery  was  in  the  form  of  hangings  which 
slipped  on  to  pegs,  and  with  the  aid  of  varying 
furniture  and  appointments  a  trio  of  really  beau- 
tiful scenes  were  obtained. 

"Happiness,"  the  delightful  comedietta  of 
cheerful  philosophy  which  J.  Hartley  Manners 
wrote  for  his  wife,  Laurette  Taylor,  was  -the 
opening  item.  Mrs.  Jas.  Lowell  Putnam,  Miss 
Helen  Alexander,  Coster  Wilmerding  and  Gor- 
don Knox  Bell  were  its  exponents. 

Then  came  a  serious  little  play,  a  frustrated 
elopement  written  by  Preston  Gibson  called  "The 
Secret  Way."  Mrs.  James  Kidder  was  the  im- 
pulsive wife;  Edward  Fales  Coward,  the  man 
who  almost  made  her  forget  her  vows,  and  Mr. 
McKee  the  indulgent  husband  who  took  her 
home  again.  "A  Woman's  Wiles"  presented 
Mrs.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  Pratt  as  an  Alger- 
ian charmer.  Supporting  her  were  A.  Leo 
Everett,  Herman  Hueffer  and  Miss  Tiffany. 
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GERMAINE  SCHNITZEH 


Societe  dcs  Instruments 
Anciens,  which  came  from 
France  to  add  the  note  of 
novelty  to  our  musical  sea- 
son, has  been  heard  recently 
in  a  series  of  charming  con- 
certs at  the  Little  Theatre 


French  pianist  who  spe- 
cializes in  the  works  of 
the  romantic  composers. 
Mine.  Schnitzer  was 
heard  at  Carnegie  Hall 
with  the  Philharmonic 
and  N.  Y.  Symphony 
Orchestra 


JOSEPH  BONNET 
Distinguished  French  soldier-organist 
heard   in  concert   with   great  success 


Ira  L.  Hill 

GABRIEI.LE   GILLS 

Soprano  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  highly  praised  by 
the  critics  for  her  inter- 
pretations of  classic  and 
modern  French  music. 
Mme.  Gills  recently  gave 
a  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 


ROBERT  LORTAT 
French     pianist     who     has     been 
giving    recitals    in    New    York 


FRENCH     NOTABILITIES     IN     AMERICA'S     MUSICAL     WORLD 


KINGS  OF  THE  DANCE 

RUDOLPH    ARONSON 


IF  it  is  true,  as  some  assert,  that  the  fox-trot, 
the   one-step,   and   other   eccentric   gyrations 
which  have  such  extraordinary  vogue  to-day, 
have  come  to  us  from  the  negro,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  love  of  the   dance   had   already 
been  instilled  in  our  people  by  the  lilting  tunes 
of  such  masters  as   Lanner,  Johann,  Josef   and 
Eduard     Strauss,     Offenbach,     Suppe,     Lecocq, 
Audran,  Millocker  and  others. 

The  first  Johann  Strauss,  known  as  Father  of 
the  Waltz  Kings,  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1804. 
He  first  started  as  violin  player  and  subsequently 
was  engaged  in  the  then  famous  Lanner  quar- 
tette, which  played  at  private  houses,  and  later 
oil,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  increased  orchestra  and  subsequently  acted 
as  assistant  conductor  until  1825  when  he  and 
Lanner  parted. 

Strauss  then  organized  his  little  orchestra  of 
fourteen  musicians  and  performed  several  of  his 
own  waltzes,  captivating  his  audiences  and  secur- 
ing the  appointment  as  Capellmeister  of  the  First 
Burger  Regiment  in  Vienna.  Thereupon  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  music  for  the 
court  fetes  and  balls.  His  first  tour  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium 
followed. 

In  1837  he  and  his  orchestra  visited  Strasburg, 
Paris,  Rouen,  Havre,  London  and  the  larger 
cities  of  Great  Britain. 

His  success  in  Paris  was  immense,  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  popular 
Musard,  at  that  time  the  people's  idol  of  lighter 
music  in  France. 

In  London,  Strauss  played  at  seventy-two  con- 
certs and  also  at  many  balls  and  fetes,  given  in 
honor  of  Queen  Victoria's  Coronation,  June  28, 
1838. 

Strauss  returned  to  Vienna  in  1840,  and  for  the 
first  time  conducted  at  the  well-known  and  pop 
tilar  Volksgarten,  where  he  produced  the  "Quad- 
rille," which  he  had  studied  in  Paris,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  own  compositions  including  his  famous 
"Radetzky"  March. 

In  1S44  he  visited  Berlin,  where  he  was  feted 
everywhere.  The  King  in  person  appeared  at 
Kroll's  Garten  and  invited  Strauss  to  conduct  at 
the  Royal  Palace,  a  very  great  honor. 

He  returned  to  Vienna,  became  ill  and  died  in 
1849;  leaving  five  children,  Johann,  Josef, 
Eduard,  Anna  and  Therese. 

Johann  Strauss  I  raised  dance  music  to  a 
higher  level  than  it  had  reached  before  and  in- 
vested his  copious  melodies  with  all  the  charm 
of  brilliant  instrumentation.  Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer  and  Cherubini  were  staunch  admirers 
of  his  talent. 


Of  his  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Johann,  the  most 
gifted,  was  born  in  Vienna,  October  25,  1825. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  waltz.  It 
was  the  germ  of  his  genius,  but  it  took  a  mother's 
hope  and  love  to  recognize  it.  His  father,  how- 


EDUARD  STRAUSS 
Brother  of  Johann  Strauss 


JOHANN  STRAUSS 
Father  of  the  Waltz  Kings 

ever,  strenuously  opposed  young  Johann  follow- 
ing the  musical  profession,  declaring  that  one 
composer  and  fiddler  was  quite  enough  for  the 
family. 

The  mother  was  silent.  She  had  but  little 
money  of  her  own  yet  she  secretly  sent  young 
Johann  to  the  best  teachers  and  he  often  man- 
aged to  be  present  at  the  rehearsals  of  his  father's 
orchestra. 

At  eighteen,  Johann,  through  lack  of  money, 
was  obliged  to  enter  a  bank  as  a  clerk,  but  he 
soon  left  the  desk  and  began  his  career  as  com- 
poser and  orchestra  conductor. 

As  early  as  1844  the  Austrian  capital  had  gone 
wild  over  him.  When  he  first  conducted  some 
of  his  own  dance  compositions  at  Dommayer's 
Garden,  the  audience  recalled  him  sixteen  times. 

Although  the  two  conductors'  relations  had 
been  strained,  the  son  performed  as  a  compliment 
to  his  father  the  latter's  "Loreley  Rhein  Klange" 
Waltzes.  This  act  made  the  younger  Strauss  the 
idol  of  the  hour.  He  was  proclaimed  Waltz 
King  Johann  Strauss  the  second. 

The    younger    Strauss    wrote    day    and    night 


whenever  the  fancy  took  him,  jotting  down  mu- 
sical thoughts  on  his  cuffs  or  collars.  Some  of 
the  most  popular  dance  music  ever  composed  was 
first  recorded  in  this  manner. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  incorporated  the 
two  orchestras  in  one,  and  made  tours  to  the 
country  towns  of  Austria  and  the  more  important 
towns  of  Germany.  During  ten  consecutive 
summers,  he  concertized  at  the  Petropaulowski 
Park  at  St.  Petersburg,  meeting  with  enormous 
and  unprecedented  success. 

In  1802  Johann  Strauss  II  married  the  popular 
singer,  Henrietta  Treffy,  and  in  1878  he  married 
another,  a  dramatic  singer,  Angelica  Dittrich,  and 
in  1889,  for  the  third  time,  he  married  Madame 
Adele  Strauss. 

In  1863,  he  became  Court  Ball  Musical  Director 
of  Austria,  retaining  that  post  until  he  entered 
the  field  of  operetta  composer,  suggested  by  the 
critic,  Eduard  Hanslick,  of  the  Vienna  Frcic 
Prcsse,  and  Jacques  Offenbach,  at  that  time  the 
idol  of  the  Paris  public. 

Of  more  than  four  hundred  compositions  for 
the  dance  (including  many  of  the  dance  arrange- 
ments of  the  then  prevailing  Offenbach  operetta 
successes)  the  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  Waltz 
ranks  first.  Even  to-day  this  charming  waltz 
has  lost  none  of  its  popularity,  and  is  played  the 
world  over. 

He  was  a  most  prolific  composer  of  operetta 
as  may  be  seen  from  his  most  popular  works, 
which  include :  "The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief," 
"The  Merry  War,"  "Prince  Methusalem,"  "Cag- 
liostro,"  "Queen  Indigo,"  "Carneval  in  Rome," 
"Blinde  Kuh,"  "Night  in  Venice,"  "Simplicus," 
"The  Gypsy  Baron,"  "Ritter  Pazman,"  "Fiirstin 
Ninetta,"  "Jabuka,"  "Die  Fledermaus." 

Not  only  "The  Blue  Danube"  Waltz,  but  "Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  "Artist  Life,"  "Wine, 
Woman  and  Song,"  "Wiener  Blut,"  "Bei  uns 
z'Haus"  "Morning  Journals,"  "Ceschichten  aus 
dem  Wiener  Wald"  Waltzes,  the  "Pizzicato"  and 
"Kaiserstadt"  Polka,  "One  Heart  One  Soul"  Ma- 
zurka, were  all  exceptionally  popular  favorites. 

It  was  in  Paris  in  1871,  that  the  writer  first 
met  the  Waltz  King,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  Strauss  was  to  lead  the 
orchestra,  at  one  of  the  masked  balls  given  at 
the  Opera.  The  musicians  were  French,  and 
were  inclined  to  resent  the  leadership  of  a  Ger- 
man. At  the  morning  rehearsal  they  were  in- 
attentive. The  newspapers,  too,  had  commented 
on  the  subject. 

Strauss  requested  me  to  wait  and  see  the  fun. 

"If  there  is  any  nonsense  or  the  slightest  inat- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  orchestra,"  he  said,  "I 
will  break  my  baton  and  will  not  conduct  a  bar." 


JOHANN^STRAUSS 
Known  as  the  Waltz  King 
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JOHANN  STRAUSS,  III. 
Court  Music  Director  in  Vienna 
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May   Thompson,    Florine  Arnold,    Marie   Flynn 

SCENE  IN  "YOU'RE  IN  LOVE,"  THE  NEW  MUSICAL  PLAY  AT  THE  CASINO 


BERYL  MERCER,  LIONKI.  ATWILL  AND  PHYLLIS 
RELPH    IN    "THE    LODGER"    AT    THE    BANDBOX 


THOMAS  A.  WISE  AND  WILLIAM   COURTENAY 
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THEATRICAL    FARE    FOR    THE    "TIRED    BUSINESS    MAN 


I  waited.  Strauss  took  his  position,  violin  in 
hand.  He  was  facing  the  orchestra.  He  raised 
his  instrument  and  began  to  play.  It  was  his 
beautiful  ''Artist  Life"  Waltz,  and  his  rendering 
of  it  was  perfect.  The  enormous  audience  sat 
spell  bound,  and  as  he  finished  every  one  rose  to 
their  feet  with  thunderous  applause.  Strauss  had 
conquered ;  there  was  no  further  difficulty  in 
Paris.  While  in  the  French  capital  he  was 
further  honored  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

In  June,  1872.  the  Waltz  King  came  to  this 
country.  The  late  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  had  en- 
gaged him  at  a  large  salary  to  conduct  at  the 
Boston  Peace  Jubilee.  His  presence  there  was 
one  round  of  triumphs.  He  directed  an  orchestra 
of  a  thousand  musicians,  and  more  than  ever 
popularized  his  melodious  and  entrancing  dances. 
In  the  same  month  he  gave  four  concerts  in  New 
York  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Rarely  has  a  composer  received  such  an  ova- 
tion in  the  American  metropolis  as  was  given  to 
Strauss.  His  audiences  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
his  music,  while  the  magnetism  of  the  man  with 
both  audience  and  orchestra  was  simply  astound- 
ing. 

I   shall  never   forget  an   incident  on   the  com- 


poser's first  appearance  in  New  York.  He  was 
leading  from  a  little  platform  in  front  of  the 
orchestra,  and  playing  himself.  In  some  way  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell,  breaking  his  violin.  He 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  took  another  violin  from 
one  of  the  players,  and  went  on  with  his  waltz, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  losing  only  eight 
bars  of  the  music.  The  audience  applauded  him 
frantically. 

On  the  occasion  of  Johann  Strauss'  Golden 
Jubilee  in  Vienna,  on  October  15,  1894,  the  best- 
known  representatives  of  literature,  music,  art 
and  culture,  gathered  to  pay  homage  to  one  of 
the  nineteenth  century's  most  beloved  musicians. 
There  were  present :  Brahms,  Hanslick,  Fuchs, 
Jahn,  Richter,  Brill,  Renard,  Griinfeld,  Gericke, 
Goldmark,  Goldschmidt,  Kremser,  Lucca,  Bosen- 
dorfer  and  Sonnenthal,  who  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  The  rooms  of  the  master  were 
filled  with  rare  and  costly  presents,  while  on  the 
stairways  and  in  every  nook  and  corner,  there 
were  laurel  wreaths  and  flowers.  It  was  there 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  magnificent 
silver  and  gold  wreath  designed  by  Paulding 
Farnham  and  manufactured  by  Tiffany  and  Com- 
pany, the  cost  of  which  had  been  subscribed 
for  by  famous  musicians  and  a  large  number 


of    his    many    admirers    in    the    United    States. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  New  York  that  Strauss 
composed  the  "Manhattan  Waltzes"  in  which  he 
introduced  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  and  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  New  York  Casino  was.  inaugurated  under 
the  present  writer's  regime  in  1881,  with  Johann 
Strauss'  "The  Queen's- Lace  Handkerchief."  It 
ran  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  nights,  and  was 
followed  by  the  same .  composer's  "Die  Fleder- 
maus,"  "The  Merry  War,"  "Prince  Methusalem," 
"Gypsy  ,  Baron"  and  , "Indigo,"  thus  establishing 
a  new  era  in  comic  opera  production,  then  so 
immensely  popular  with  our  public. 

Johann  Strauss  II  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  Brahms  and 
Rubinstein.  The  last-named  composer  rearranged 
and  frequently  played  Strauss'  "Nachtfultcr 
Walser,"  while  such  eminent  pianists  as  Tausig, 
Rosenthal,  and  Godowsky  have  rearranged  other 
of  the  Strauss  Waltzes,  and  famous  piano  vir- 
tuosos play  them  frequently  at  their  concerts. 

In  1894,  at  the  Grand  Banquet  given  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Vienna,  in  honor  of  the  Johann 
Strauss'  Golden  Jubilee,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
place  next  to  Herr  Eduard  Strauss,  to  whom  I 
casually  remarked:  (Concluded  on  page  250) 


THE  FACTS 


THE 


THE  WANDERER,"  the  big  spectacular 
play  by  Maurice  V.  Samuels,  on  the  theme 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  Messrs.  Elliott, 
Comstock  and  Gest  have  produced  in  such  lavish 
style,  is  still  drawing  large  crowds  to  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House. 

When  the  play  was  first  announced,  it  was  ad- 
vertised as  "founded  on  'Der  Verlorene  Sohn'  by 
Wm.  Schmittbonn,"  and  references  have  been 
freely  made  in  the  press  to  the  Reinhardt  pro- 
duction of  the  German  play,  based,  apparently, 
upon  a  presumption  that  "The  Wanderer"  is 
either  a  translation  or  ordinary  adaptation.  The 
actual  facts  of  the  case  show  clearly  that  Maurice 
V.  Samuels,  its  author,  has  practically  written  a 
new  play  for  the  differences  are  too  numerous 
and  too  important  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word 
adaptation  unless  its  meaning  be  extended  far 
beyond  what  is  customary. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  texts  of  the  two 
plays  shows  "The  Wanderer"  to  be  greatly  the 
superior  in  dramatic  intensity  as  well  as  phil- 
osophical interest.  "Der  Verlorene  Sohn,"  which 
is  known  in  America  only  in  its  printed  form, 
seems  to  be  very  meager  in  story,  lyric  for  the 
most  part  in  expression  and  somewhat  elementary 
in  characterization.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
it  is  equally  beautiful  in  its  painting  of  pastoral 
life  and  as  spiritual  in  its  final  note  as  "The 
Wanderer."  One  thing  alone  in  it  strikes  one 
unpleasantly.  That  is  the  desertion  of  Jether,  the 
Prodigal,  by  his  mother  in  the  last  act,  and  this 
failure  of  mother-love  at  the  crucial  moment,  for 
no  worse  offense  than  cheating  at  dice,  can  only 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  Schmittbonn  was 
endeavoring  to  contrast  divine  mercy  with  human 
"justice,"  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  American 
manifestly  believes  that  human  love  at  its  highest 
touches  the  Divine,  and  in  "The  Wanderer"  he 
boldly  emphasizes  it  to  the  highest  degree.  His 
exquisitely  conceived  Huldah  clings  to  her  erring 
but  repentant  son  when  all  other  shrink  from  one 
who  has  challenged  the  wrath  of  God  by  the 
commission  of  the  sin  of  sins,  the  worshipping 
of  an  idol  and  the  renunciation  of  the  religion 
of  his  fathers. 

The  daring  and  original  idea  of  introducing 
into  this  otherwise  simple  story  from  the  parable 


the  struggle  of  a  monotheistic  people  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  its  religion  against  the  temptations 
of  Babylonian  idolatry,  with  its  attendant  sensu- 
ality gives  to  "The  Wanderer"  a  philosophic  depth 
which  is  not  even  suggested  in  the  version  on 
which  Reinhardt  so  successfully  expended  his 
great  skill  as  a  producer.  Out  of  it  come  the 
truly  dramatic  scene  at  the  altar  of  Ishtar  in  the 
second  act  and  the  test  of  unflinching  mother 
love  in  the  last. 

Perhaps  half  of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Samuels' 
play  have  their  origin  in  the  other  version,  al- 
though, of  course,  some  of  these  have  their  der- 
ivation in  the  Parable  itself.  The  rest  are  sheer 
creations  of  the  American  playwright.  Among 
those  whose  presence  results  from  his  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  unsuggested  material  are  Pharis, 
the  herculean  sea-captain  from  Tyre,  the  success- 
ful rival  of  Jether  for  the  love  of  Tisha,  the 
Babylonian  harlot.  She,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 
important  character  in  the  second  act  of  his  plav 
and  one  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  In 
"Der  Verlorene  Sohn,"  the  corresponding  Kis 
appears  and  then  disappears  for  good  in  the  first 
five  minutes  of  the  act  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  more  than  sketched. 

The  religious  element,  found  only  in  the  Amer- 
ican version  of  the  second  act,  Judaism  struggling 
against  idolatry,  more  than  justifies  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  strikingly  effective  character,  The 
Prophet,  who  furnishes  a  most  dramatic  and 
spiritually  magnificent  close  to  the  act.  In  the 
German  version,  the  last  scene  is  one  between 
Abja,  the  mother  of  the  harlot,  and  Jether,  and, 
considering  its  limited  value,  it  stretches  to  weary 
lengths,  ending  with  the  boy's  declaration  that  he 
will  return  to  the  country  "to  till  the  fields." 
According  to  the  printed  play  this  last  is  "sung 
softly."  This  is  indeed  different  from  the  scene 
in  "The  Wanderer"  where  the  Prophet  appears 
in  the  midst  of  a  fearful  storm  and  the  wild 
terror  of  the  revelers  within  the  house  of  Nadina 
and  speaks  to  Jether :  "Aye,  fare  forth  my  son. 
Naked  thy  mother  brought  thee  into  the  world. 
Yet  the  Lord  God  watched  over  thee.  Naked  this 
woman  sends  thee  into  the  storm.  Will  not  the 
Lord  God  save  thee,"  and  when  Jather  replies 
in  anguish :  "His  sword  hangs  over  me  for  I 
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have  sinned.  I  have  denied  him,"  the  Prophet 
bids  him  behold  God's  wrath  and  rushes  out 
crying  a  doom  upon  the  wicked  city  while  Jether, 
feeling  that  in  the  whole  Universe  there  is  none 
other  to  turn  to,  gives  one  long,  passionate  cry 
"Mother,"  and  the  curtain  falls  as  he  goes  out 
into  the  heart  of  the  storm. 

In  the  last  act,  this  sin  of  Jether's,  the  denial 
of  his  God,  makes  possible  the  greatest  individual 
scene  of  the  entire  play  and  one  cannot  hut 
wonder  what  effect  could  have  been  produced  in 
the  German  rendition  where  for  a  comparatively 
trifling  offense  the  mother  deserts  her  son  in  his 
extremity. 

Other  import-Hit  creations  of  Mr.  Samuels  are 
Naomi,  representing  a  pure,  love  interest  that  has 
no  counterpart  in  Schmittbonn's  version,  where 
Jether  has  seduced  a  serving  maid  who  never 
figures  until  the  end  of  the  play  after  a  few 
lines  at  its  opening,  Haggai,  the  Judean  with  his 
intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  Merbal  the  Fop,  Had- 
ramut  the  Arab,  Ahab  the  Panderer,  Barzil  the 
Tax  Collector  for  King  Solomon,  Pardodias  the 
Mede,  Shelah  the  Shepherd,  Rissah,  Borsippa  and 
others  of  varying  consequence. 

The  diction  of  "The  Wanderer"  is  strictly 
Biblical,  the  figurative  language  being  drawn  from 
both  Testaments.  A  certain  rhythmic  arrange- 
ment of  words  is  noticeable  and  the  play  has  the 
spirit  of  poetry  without  the  form.  The  language 
of  necessity  possesses  the  qualities  that  give  the 
Bible  first  place  in  literature.  It  is  simple,  direct, 
vigorous  and  picture-building. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Mr.  Samuels  has 
used  portions  of  the  German  play,  which  is  half 
the  length  of  his  own  at  most,  much  as  one  might 
an  outline  scenario,  but  that  he  has  gone  far 
afield  for  his  detail  and  has  added  a  very  great 
deal  of  vital  importance  in  the  way  of  actual 
dramatic  material  wholly  unsuggested  by  the 
German  version  so  that  were  he  less  conscientious 
he  might  have  claimed  to  have  written  an  original 

play- 
As   it  is  he  has   certainly   built  on   the   simple 
foundations  of   the  Schmittbonn  play  one  of  so 
much   greater   strength,   importance   and   general" 
appeal  that  it  represents  a  substantial  contribution 
to  American  Drama. 
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By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 


COM1&BI  E  -  SALONS  -MODES 


IS  there  anything  new  under  the  sun,  in  the 
realm  of  Fashion?" 

I  asked  the  question  in  despair  because  it 
seemed  to  me  an  impossibility,  with  Lent  shedding 
sartorial  gloom  over  the  world,  to  find  any  novel 
touch,  or  fresh  accent  to  bring  to  your  notice, 
dear  reader,  this  month.  Like  a  heavenly  answer 
to  my  inquiry,  came  a  fetchingly  new  conceit  in 
a  frock  worn  at  the  latest  and  smartest  of  Palm 
Beach  dances.  It  is  Mrs.  Witherbee  who  caused 
Envy  to  sit  enthroned  upon  the  brow  of  her 
sisters  by  a  frock  which  owes  its  inspiration  to 
the  trailing  rose  vines  which  cast  showers  of 
pink  petals  over  Palm  Beach  piazzas  these  last 
days  of  the  waning  season. 

Brocade  of  shimmery  silver  with  a  border  at 
top  and  bottom  of  faintly  brocaded  roses  was  the 
fabric  chosen  by  Mrs.  Witherbee  for  her  frock. 
(The  same  wide  brocade,  made  cross  way  of  the 
material,  by  the  way  was  chosen  by  Mrs.  George 
Gould  for  a  frock  sent  her  at  Miami  as  a  An  de 
saison  novelty.)  A  slightly  barrel  effect  was 
given  the  full  petticoat  by  an  arrangement  of 
pannier  plaits  at  the  top,  and  the  fascinating  cap 
sleeves  so  becoming  to  pretty  arms  appeared  on 
the  bodice.  But  the  novel  effect  which  captured 
the  eye  of  every  daughter  of  Eve  at  the  Southern 
resort,  was  achieved  in  a  train  apparently  of 
solid  pink  roses  that  sprung  from  an  innocent 
garland  thrown  across  the  bodice,  and  fell  in  a 
sash-like  effect  some  twenty  inches  longer  than 
the  dancing  skirt.  Indeed  the  garland  was  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  caught  up  over  the  arm 
of  the  wearer  when  dancing,  and  the  charm  of 


//   you    liare    never   seen    an    orchid   wearing   a   chain 
of    uncut    jewels,    gase    upon    Mrs.    Angier    Duke    in 
her  frock  of  fink,  silrer  and  heliotrope 


the  graceful  narrow   rose  train  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

*        *        * 

I  do  not  remember  any  Lenten  season  when 
so  many  frivolous  frocks  were  worn.  I  suspect 
the  passion  for  dancing,  which  not  even  the  sad 
forty  days  can  quench,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  activity  of  Dame  Fashion  in  prescribing 
radiant  raiment  instead  of  sack  cloth  and  ashes 
for  her  devotees. 

Even  Mrs.  Frederick  Vanderbilt,  who  is  noth- 
ing if  not  churchly,  has  been  apparelled  more  like 
the  Easter  lily  than  the  dull  passion  flower,  this 
season.  And  since  the  last  dresses  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Winter  foreshadow  the  smartest  choice  for 
Summer  frocks  for  the  Long  Island  season  in 
Spring,  let  me  describe  a  charming  confection  in 
which  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  poured  tea  for  her  guests 
abroad  the  "Beachcomber"  recently. 

To  Miss  Fay  Bainter  now  capturing  audiences 
at  the  Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre,  is  due  the  in- 
spiration of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  adorable  tea  gown 
which  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  charm  re- 
siding in  discreetly  combined  gauzes  of  black  and 
silver.  Miss  Bainter's  frock,  as  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration. is  of  white  Indian  gauze  with  soft  em- 
broidery done  in  straggling  lines  all  over  the 
long  overmantle,  which  is  edged  with  Bokhara 
lace.  The  underslip  of  the  filmy  silken  gauze  has 
several  rows  of  pink  satin  ribbon  scantily  ruffled 
as  a  garniture,  and  a  narrow  line  of  tiny  pink 
roses  edges  the  top  of  the  princess. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  chose  black  net  for  the  foun- 
dation of  her  tea  gown,  and  silver  gauze  was 
employed  for  the  garniture  and  for  the  over- 
mantle.  The  effect  was  graceful  and  elegant  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  wearer  was  regally  grande 
dame  as  she  presided  at  her  tea  wagon.  The  new 
idea  of  anything  but  sporty  clothes  aboard  yachts 
and  houseboats  has  found  the  highest  possible 
favor  this  season,  and  radical  departures  from  the 
severity  of  other  years  may  be  expected  to  follow 
on  the  part  of  fashionable  women  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  hostesses  upon  their  husband's 
yachts  later  on  at  Newport. 

Just  make  a  note  of  this  little  straw,  for  later 

guidance. 

*         *         * 

A  strong  note  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  fabrics 
and  trimming  is  sounded  in  advance  models 
shown  by  smart  modistes  at  present. 

"Girlie"  Brown,  who  will  probably  continue  to 
be  called  "Girlie,''  rather  than  Angelica,  long 
after  she  joins  the  smart  set  of  young  matrons, 
gave  variety  to  her  exceedingly  comprehensive 
trousseau  by  adding  a  "costume  chinois"  to  her 
collection  of  Spring  frocks. 

A  flaring  effect  observed  both  in  the  skirt  and 
the  coat,  strikes  a  note  of  newness  in  this  cos- 
tume, and  I  have  sketched  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  girl  who  has  so  many  gowns  that  only  the 
maddest  novelty  of  the  hour  appeals  to  her. 

Powder  blue  crepe  de  chine  is  used  for  the 
jacket  and  lower  petticoat  of  this  Chinese  fan- 
tasy, and  the  jacket  is  bordered  with  handsome 
needlework  which  matches  the  solid  Chinese 
embroidery  on  the  tunic.  The  latter  describes  a 
deep  scallop  in  the  back  and  a  shallower  dip  in 
front.  A  small  "Coolie"  hat  with  a  bandeau 
covered  with  the  embroidery,  is  daringly  crowned 
with  a  real  mandarin  button  from  which  falls  a 


tassel   of   silken   threads   to   match   the   colors  in 
the  embroidery. 

*        *        * 

Young  Mrs.  Angier  Duke  (nee  Drexel-Biddle) 
wore  a  number  of  fascinating  frocks  during  an 
ante-Easter  visit  to  her  "in-laws"  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  which  showed  the  latest  note  in  color 
combinations  of  orchid  tones  with  silver. 

One  of  these  pretty  dancing  dresses  is  of  pink 
silver  gauze  combined  with  heliotrope  satin.  The 
underpetticoat  is  of  the  heliotrope  banded  with 
very  rich  silver  embroidery  touched  here  and 
there  with  the  gleam  of  rhinestone  and  amethyst. 
The  same  embroidery  shows  on  the  bodice  and 
on  the  Venetian  collar  which  borders  the  low  neck, 

Mrs.  Duke,  while  here,  spent  many  hours  with 
her  favorite  tailors  and  modistes,  and  a  number 
of  ultra-smart  out-of-door  frocks  are  in  readi- 
ness for  the  fashionable  events  which  will  shortly 
beckon  society  toward  Piping  Rock  and  the 
other  Country  Clubs. 

One  of  these  is  a  single-piece  affair  developed 
in  soft  biscuit-colored  cloth  showing  the  effect  of 
a  "roundabout"  like  the  jackets  worn  by  Eton 
boys  onto  which  a  full  skirt  is  gathered,  just, 
above  the  waist  line.  Deep  round  cuffs  of  "baby 
seal"  and  a  cape-like  collar  of  the  same  fur  ac- 
company this  very  beautiful  frock. 
*  *  * 

The  impeccable  good  taste  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
Astor  is  fully  shared  by  her  debutante  sister,  and 
not  even  that  most  critical  of  grandes  dames,  Ava 
Willing  Astor,  could  find  anything  to  censure  in 
the  simple  but  always  lovely  frocks  worn  by  the 


French  knots  quite  solidly  embroidered  upon  a  flat 
panel,  show  only  a  few  open  spaces  in  this  pretty- 
frock,  and  these  spaces  are  shaped  like  pritnrosesr 
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The    maddest    novelty    of    the    moment 
is  the   costume   chinois 


very  attractive  Miss  Dinsmore,  this 
season. 

One  especially  attractive  dancing 
frock  of  palest  primrose  Georgette, 
has  the  bodice  and  a  straight  front 
panel  worked  almost  solidly  in  tiny 
French  knots  which  here  and  there 
leave  in  open  outline,  suggestions  of 
primros"  blossoms. 

T'.e  draped  bodice  is  sleeveless 
(.iliss  Dinsmore's  girlish  arms  are 
quite  perfect)  and  the  smart  Medicis 
effect  at  the  back,  which  is  so  be- 
coming to  a  pretty  neck,  falls  in  flat 
draperies  over  the  shoulder  and  is 
finished  in  front  with  a  single  big 


The  maddest  things  of  the  moment 
are  the  new  parasols  which  while 
they  had  a  preliminary  glimpse  of  the 
merry  world  we  live  in,  during  the 
sunshine  season  at  Palm  Beach,  will 
really  not  unfurl  themselves  in  full 
splendor  until  June. 

The  stateliest  sunshades  are  of 
satin  with  jewelled  handles.  The 
most  coquettish  are  of  ruffled  net 
with  garlands  of  Summer  blossoms 
as  garnitures.  The  lightest  to  carry 
are  of  Chinese  embroidery  with  bam- 
boo mounts  of  no  weight  whatever. 


Then  there  are  parasols  with  van- 
ity cases  in  the  top,  and  parasols 
which  have  handles  carved  in  the 
likeness  of  the  owner's  favorite  cat 
(for  every  one  must  own  a  Persian 
or  a  short-haired  Siamese  cat  this 
Spring),  and  there  are  parasnls  as 
large  as  an  old-fashioned  umbrella 
and  as  small  as  an  old-fashioned  fan. 
Be  they  large  or  small,  gay  or  sedate, 
quaint  or  conventional,  one  must  own 
parasols  innumerable  for  every  oc- 
casion. 

Exquisite  effects  in  sheer  net  foun- 
dations quite  covered  with  small 
flowers  are  a  fad  of  the  moment  for 
bridesmaids  instead  of  the  inevitable 
bouquet,  and  no  one  need  show  the 
least  surprise  should  Tappe  or  Ben- 
del  or  Mollie  O'Hara  send  home  a 
"dancing  parasol''  with  one's  newest 
Easter  ball  gown,  for  Biarritz  has 
discovered  that  one  may  hang  a 
fetching  parasol  in  the  crook  of  one's 
arm  and  step  it  through  the  new 
dances,  quite  nimbly. 


"You  can't  go  wrong  in  choosing 
your  Easter  millinery,  if  you  send 
your  gaze  along  the  front  row  in 
"Oh,  Boy !"  The  fascinating  girls  in 
that  all-beauty  bevy,  are  wearing  the 
latest  creations  and  if  you  choose 


Justine  Johnson  for  your 
fashion  plate  (as  most 
of  us  do)  why  just  copy 
her  wicked  little  chapeau, 
and  go  your  way  believ- 
ing you  resemble  the 
prize  beauty  of  all 
beauties  this  Spring. 

If  the  strictly  tailored 
effect  suits  your  style, 
Knox  has  created  for 
Louise  Dresser  a  close 
fitting  turban  that  loses 
its  severity  of  outline  by 
reason  of  an  upstanding 
row  of  Mercury  wings 
that  give  chic  and  be- 
comingness  to  the  sil- 
houette of  the  hard-to- 
wear  toque  of  the  sea- 
son. By  the  way,  if 
you  want  to  see  what  a 
Knox  costume  from  head 
to  foot  is  like,  see  Miss 
Dresser's  new  sport  cos- 
tume. For  simple  exact 
"rightness"  it  cannot  be 
eclipsed,  and  it  has  been 
duplicated  by  so  many 
smart  women  for  the 
forthcoming  Spring  sea- 
son, that  I  expect  half 
the  women  at  the  Bel- 
mont  and  Meadowbrook 


Miss  Dorothy  Arthur   war?   this  fascinating  frock    by    Cidding  at    the    last 
dance   of  the  Sixty   Club 


The    trailing    sash    of    roses    is    an    ab- 
solute   novelty,     and    unites    chic    and 
charm   with   great   grace 

meetings  this  month  will  look  ex- 
actly like  the  fascinating  actress  in 
"I  lave  a  Heart." 


Florence  Reed,  who  is  appearing 
in  "The  Wanderer,"  is  wearing  some 
very  snappy  costumes  in  private  life 
just  now.  One  of  these  is  a  daring 
sport-suit  quite  like  a  bit  of  Spring 
verdure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  soft 
forest  green  "jerz"  with  touches  of  a 
yellower  green  in  sash  and  deep  col- 
lar. The  exact  tone  of  the  costume 
is  repeated  in  the  soft  sport  hat  of 
hemp  and  in  the  sport  handkerchief 
that  peeps  from  the  pocket. 
*  *  * 

Jane  Cowl  was  a  very  much  ad- 
mired figure  at  a  Lenten  luncheon 
given  in  her  horfor  at  Delmonico's  a 
few  days  ago.  It  was  a  matinee  day, 
and  the  fascinating  dramatist-actress 
had  to  hasten  away  for  "Lilac  Time," 
but  not  before  everybody  had  had  a 
chance  to  admire  her  smartly  correct 
tailor  costume  of  mixed  black  and 
invisible  green  cheviot  cut  with  a 
longish  ripple  skirted  coat.  Almost 
military  simplicity  marked  the  cut 
and  the  trim  of  this  costume  which 
i  Concluded  on  fagf  236  > 


Photo  11' hit 


You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  select  any  of  these   si.r  iif-lv-thf-minnte  hats  for  an   advance    Summer    model 
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James  McCreery  &  Co. 

5th  Avenue  New    York  34th  Street 

Women's  Smart  Apparel 

A — Modish  Suit  appropriate  for  figures  from  size  36  to  46 ;  fashioned  of  Serge  or 
Gabardine.  Black,  Blue,  Rookie  and  other  shades.  29.75 

B — Smart  Suit  made  of  Poiret  Twill,  Gabardine  or  Tricotine;  combines  fashion's 
latest  modes  in  collar  and  cuff  trimmings  and  general  effect.  39.50 

C — Dressy  Tailored  Suit — copy  of  one  of  the  latest  Foreign  models;  made  of 
Poiret  Twill  or  Gabardine;  elaborately  trimmed  and  embroidered.  Tan,  Gray, 
Navy  Blue,  Black  or  White.  45.00 

D — Bolivia  Cloth  Coat — one  of  the  new  full  models;  with  belted  front;  collar  and 
lining  of  fancy  striped  satin.  59.50 
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FLETCHER  FR?5  UPRAKY 
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BONWIT  TELLER£CO. 


G/fc  Specialty  Sfiop 

Fifth  Ave.,at  38™  Street  Ne*>  York 


JDopres  midi 
frocks  am)  promenade 
costumes  imick  alter 
unusual  intc**pretalion 
or  JVLode! 


FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued    from    page    234) 


Photo  Sorony 

This   charming   negligee   u'orn    by   Miss 

Fay    Bainter    of   "The    U'illow    Tree," 

has  been   developed  in   black  and  silrcr 

for   Mrs.    Frederick    Vanderbilt 

showed  a  single  row  of  Mack  soutach 
placed  closely  beside  the  fiat  silk 
braid  which  bound  the  coat,  and  out- 
lined, also  the  similar  tailor  braid 
that  covered  the  seams  on  the  skirt. 


Miss    Maude   Adams,   the   one   ac- 
tress   who    is    never    seen    at   public 
gatherings,    has    been    captured    once 
or  twice  this  Winter  at  the  home  of 
friends   for  quiet   social   events.     At 
one  of   these  small  receptions,  Miss 
Adams  wore  a   very  beautiful   frock 
of  the  thinnest  black  net — so  filmy 
in  texture  that  it  seemed  a  veri- 
table   cob    web    spun    of    dreams. 
Across  a  bodice  effect  arrived  at 
by  two   rows   of   silver   lace  bor- 
dered  with   black   velvet,   the   net 
was  exquisitely  draped  to  simulate 
a  "V"   shaped  decolletege.     Flor- 
ence  Walton   sleeves   of    the   net 
gave    a    final    touch    of    grace    to 
Miss  Adams'  very  beautiful  frock.     ' 
*        *        * 

Anv  actress  who 

- 

succeeds  in  win- 
ning acclaim  for 
her  costume  at  one 
of  the  Sixty  Club's 
dances,  may  well 
count  it  for  the 
highest  righteous- 
ness and  give 
thanks  to  her 
dressmaker.  S  o 
many  stunning 
women,  so  many 
stunning  go  w  n  s. 
would  puzzle  al- 
ino.st  any  Paris  in 
a  decision.  But  at 
the  last  dance  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton, 


everybody  admitted  that  the  loveliest 
as  well  as  the  most  simple  frock  in 
the  ballroom  was  the  dainty  creation 
worn  by  Miss  Dorothy  Arthur,  who 
is  a  niece  of  Marie  Cahill  by  whom 
she  was  chaperoned. 

I  commend  Miss  Arthur's  dress  as 
a  model  for  dancing  frocks  for  the 
early  Spring,  and  fashionable  mo- 
distes who  specialize  in  frocks  for 
debutantes  and  bridesmaids  find  it 
a  strong  favorite  at  this  moment.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  varia- 
tions which  may  be  developed  in  this 
model,  but  as  worn  by  Miss  Arthur 
it  was  of  the  faintest  coral  net  over 
a  silver  petticoat.  The  swathed  net 
bodice  showed  silver  strap  sleeves, 
over  bands  of  net,  and  two  flat 
ruffles  of  net  finished  the  waist  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  new  effect  called 
(I  leaven  knows  why!)  "la  colombe." 
The  skirt  was  a  simple  affair  of  two 
deep  net  flounces  bound  with  a 
rolled  edge  of  silver,  and  with  two 
silver  pipings  outlining  the  hips.  Pink 
satin  dancing  slippers  were  worn 
with  this  frock,  which  showed  nar- 
row loops  of  the  silver  falling  from 
beneath  the  bodice  onto  the  petti- 
coat, as  if  they  were  a  continuation 
of  the  shoulder  straps. 


I  ventured  to  inquire  of  a  smart 
Fifth  Avenue  modiste,  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  which  of  all  the  gowns  re- 
cently displayed  on  the  stage,  had 
been  most  in  demand  among  the 
fashionable  young  women  of  his  ex- 
reedingly  discriminating  clientele. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  that 
palm  was  awarded  to  Miss  MacDon- 
ald  of  "Pals  First,"  who  wears  in 
one  of  the  acts  in  the  support  of 
William  Courtenay  a  very  beautiful 
afternoon  frock  of  biscuit  colored 
satin  de  luxe. 

It  is  a  model  w-ell  worth  a  visit  to 
the  Fulton  Theatre. 


Photo  White 

The  "White  Lady"   tailor  effect  as  designed  for 
Spring  wear  by  Knox 
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KITTY  GORDON  in  Afternoon  Frock  o/ToSan  by  HICKSON 


By  the    Yard  and  in  Smartest 
Model*   at   Leading   Stores. 

Made  by  ROGERS  &  THOMPSON, 
Inc.,  NEW  YORK  -  Creator,  of 
SO/REE  and  SPORTSILK  LA  JERZ 


The    ultra  fashionable   Sportsilk 

The  perfected  Shantung — Dyed  in  the  thread 
before  weaving.  Bright,  Lustrous,  Colorful — 
Different  from  any  other  Shantung  in  the  mar- 
ket. For  women  who  demand  a  Sportsilk  of 

Sty/e,  Character  &  Exclusiveness 


YOSAN    is    quite    the 
smartest  silk  of  the  season. 
I  have  just  purchased  a 
stunning    gown    made   of 
this  rarely  beautiful  silk. 


S I  t/KS. 


Shirts  of  Silk,  Flannel 
and  the  better  grades  of 
3Iiith-as,  tailored  for  us 
by  Higgins  of  London, 
are  presented  in  re- 
stricted ranges. 
Neckwear  of  excellent 
silk,  -woven  after  our 
o'jin  designs  a  >id  spec- 
ialty tailored  $IJX3  to 


BUSINESS  AND  LOUNGE 
SUIT  IDEAS  FOR  SPRING 
Il.ll'E  KEEN  EXECUTED  IN 
THE  LIGHTEST  MANNER 
CONSISTENT  WITH  TAILOR- 
ING OF  FIRST  QUALITY. 
THE  FABRICS  ARE  FLAN- 
NELS OF  MODEST  PA  TTERN, 
AND  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
SELECT  FOREIGN  HOME- 
SPUNS AND  TWEEDS.  THE 
STYLING  DISPLA  YS  THE  CUR- 
REN  T  ENGL ISH I  NFL  UENCE. 

TAILORED  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF FINCHLE Y  AT 
FASHION  PARK.  CUSTOM 
FINISH  AND  SERVICE  WITH- 
OUT THE  ANNOYANCE  OF  A 
TRY-ON. 

RE  A  D  Y-  TO-PUT-ON 

$25.00  to  $b.i.oo. 

BOOKLET  SENT 

ON  REQUEST. 


46th.  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Model  Gowns  and  Suits 

Their  Charm  and  Economy 

All  our  model  gowns,  suits  and  wraps  are  the  product  of  famous 
French  and  American  modistes.      They  served  their  purpose  in 
showing  the  latest  Parisienne  modes  on  dress 
forms.      They  are  cleverly  designed,  and  will 
give   any   woman    with  a   model-size    figure 
a  distingue  appearance,    and    express 
for  her  an  unusual  charm  in  dress. 

Women    with    moderate    incomes, 
whose  desire  for  such  things  is  greatly 
above     the     average     ready-to-wear 
garments,  come    to   us   every  season 
for  their  outfits,  because  they  do 
not  need  to  indulge  in  extrava- 
gance  to    obtain    their 
desired  results. 

To  •women  <who  knoiv 
quality  as  <vuell  as  authentic 
or  advance  fashions  and  can 
also  appreciate  economy,  ive 
extend  a  ^welcome.  Call 
and  see  them  —  e-uen  try  them 
on — you're  ne<ver  urged  to 
buy. 

Two  Gowns  for  the 

Usual  Price  of  One 

Prices  *20  up 

NO  CAIAIMS  —  NO   APPROVAL   SIOTENIS 

A\$(0<\I</)(\ODEL  GOWNS 


A,  PLEA  FOR  MAKE-UP 


(No.  I) 
By  Anne  Archbald 


IN  this  day  of  taking  out  one's 
powder  puff  and  lip  salve  stick 
in  whatever  public  place  one 
happens  to  be,  and  applying  them 
frankly  in  the  eyes  of  all  beholders, 
it  sounds  rather  absurdly  superfluous, 
doesn't  it?  to  be  putting  in  a  plea 
for  make-up.  But  it  isn't  that  I 
crave  to  see  any  greater  amount  of 
make-up  on  the  faces  going  about 
the  world,  any  more  snowing  under 
so-to-speak  with  powder  and  rouge. 
On  the  contrary  !  My  plea  is  simply 
for  a  change  in  everybody's  attitude 
towards  the  subject 
— a  wish  to  make  it 
less  artful  and  more 
candid  and  in  con- 
sequence give  it  a 
chance  to  become 
more  artistic. 

It's  this  way ! 

We  have  with  us 
still  two  classes  of 
"conscientious  ob- 
jectors" to  the  use 
of  cosmetics  whose 
attitude  influences 
the  more  progres- 
sive of  us  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  Class 
One  contains  those 
hold-overs  from  the 
upbringing  of  a 
former  generation 
who  confuse  s  u  r- 
face  with  soul  and 
think  not  only  that  artificiality  in 
the  one  means  artificiality  in  the 
other,  but  that  a  painted  surface  pro- 
duces a  painted  soul.  They  think 
that  once  you  have  invested  in  a  box 
of  Java  rice  and  a  rabbit's  foot  you 
are  headed  straight  to  perdition. 
There  are,  of  course,  comparatively 
few  of  this  class  left  especially  in 
America.  Their  stronghold,  I  am 
told,  is  in  certain  old  county  families 
in  England.  It  seems  incredible,  but 
it  was  given  me  as  a  fact  that  even 
as  short  a  time  ago  as  three  years 
back  a  certain  grandc  dame  struck  a 
neighboring  family  off  her  invitation 
list,  because  they  had  brought  with 
them  to  luncheon  a  guest  whom  the 
young  daughter  of  the  house  dis- 
covered (and  was  presumably  cor- 
rupted by  it)  in  the  act  of  powder- 
ing her  nose  before  the  glass. 

Class  Two  doesn't  feel  as  strenu- 
ously in  the  matter  as  Class  One,  and 
yet  dislikes  the  implied  deceit  in 
make-up  of  assuming  to  be  something 
it  is  not.  This  class  is  more  modern 
and  tolerant,  but  none  the  less  still 
confused  in  its  thinking  and  distinctly 
inconsistent.  As  in  fact  you  will 
find  both  classes  are.  For  these  very 
same  Duchesses  et  al.  will  cheerfully 
curl  their  hair,  don  a  false  front  or 
add  puffs  or  a  switch.  And  if  that 
isn't  sailing  under  false  colors,  pre- 
tending the  ownership  of  a  crowning 
glory  to  which  you  are  not  rightly 
entitled  by  nature,  I  don't  know  what 
is. 

Well,  to  those  who  stick  to  it  and 
insist  dogmatically  that  a  painted 


(£)  Znuiicrc 

Mi.\.\   \inina  Tulwttdge  bcliercs   that 

to  enhance  or  adapt  one's  personal 

beauty    is    ei'cryu'Otnau's    right 


lady  must  be  always  a  painted  lady 
one  has  no  convincing  arguments  to 
offer.  The  class  will  just  to  have  to. 
fade  out  with  time.  But  for  the  rest 
of  us  I  suggest: 

Let's  all  come  out  and  say  quite 
frankly :  "We  don't  pretend  that 
these  are  our  own  natural  complex- 
ions and  we  aren't  in  the  least  ask- 
ing or  hoping  that  you  will  think 
they  are  any  more  than  we  would 
ask  you  to  believe  that  our  frocks 
are  our  natural  skins.  We  simply 
believe  that  there  is  a  duty  one 
owes  to  other 
people's  comfort  to 
look  as  attractive  a& 
possible  and  that  it 
is  just  as  reprehen- 
sible to  say :  T  don't 
care.  I'm  comfort- 
able  and  can't  be 
bothered.  Any  any- 
way, my  mind  is  on 
weightier  things' ; 
and  then  go  round 
annoying  human 
eyes  with  a  sloppy 
figure  or  a  shiny 
nose  or  straggly  un- 
kempt hair  as  to  dis- 
regard any  of  the 
courtesies  of  life." 

To  be  immaculate 
in  appearance,  to 
look  charming  is,  in 
fact,  a  department 
of  courtesy  and  no  less  a  person  than 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  upholds  us  in 
a  recent  magazine  article.  "It  is  not 
necessarily  vanity  that  brings  ouv 
the  powder  puff,"  he  says,  "but  a 
courteous  regard  for  the  aesthetic 
sensibilities  of  others." 

In  further  words  we  believe  in 
"assuming  a  virtue  if  you  have  it 
not,"  and  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  at 
all  times  brilliantly  and  harmoni- 
ously colored  in  relation  to  a  cos- 
tume. 

By  clearing  away  with  this  declara- 
tion of  independence  the  old  furtive- 
attitude — and  even  in  the  frankest 
and  most  assiduous  user  of  the  vanity- 
box  there  is  a  large  amount  of  os- 
trich once  the  cover  is  snapped  to^ 
we  could  begin  to  have  more  free- 
dom. More  attention  would  be  paid1 
to  detail.  Making-up  would  come  to. 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  arts, 
Not  that  there  aren't  complexion  ar- 
tists among  us  now,  but  their  results, 
are  due  rather  to  the  fortuitous  as- 
sistance of  youth  than  to  actual 
technical  knowledge,  and  by  and 
large,  there  is  still  too  much  of  the 
Pierrot  nose  and  the  uncompleted' 
edges  of  the  face.  (The  methods  of 
the  school  of  impressionism  can> 
never  be  used,  I'm  afraid,  with  suc- 
cess in  connection  with  this  art.) 

I  hope  I  have  started  you  thinking* 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  subject, 
Xext  time  I  shall  offer  some  prac^ 
tical  suggestions  to  work  on.  Throw 
overboard  here  that  eleventh-com-- 
mandment  idea  that  make-up  is  only? 
proper  when  you're  not  found  out. 
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"Pussy  Willow"  and 
"Indestructible  Voile" 

Ren.  U.  S.  P=t.  Off. 


"Pussy  Willow"  and 
"Indestructible  Voile" 

Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

(Gowns  illustrated  designed  by  Madame  Margaret,  Inc.  Chicago) 

Marilynn  Miller,  starring  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
wearing  gowns  made  of  Ma/Hnson' s  Sites  de  Luxe 


T^VEX    had   all   the    Muses  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,   presiding  at  the  looms, 
they  could  not  have  produced  fabrics  more  exquisite  than 


Silks  de  Luxe 


In  Mallinson's  Silks  dc  Luxe  you  find  the  very  genius  of  art 
combined  with  the  most  modern  and  wonderful  sense  of  style 
and  newness.  They  stand  alone,  a  glory  of  superb  loveliness. 

Mallinson's  Silks  revel  in  gorgeous  colors,  designs  and  weaves 
— absolutely  different  from  any  others — a  riot  of  beauty,  yet 
always  restrained  by  that  perfect  tone  and  high  distinction 
which  have  made  them  the  aristocrats  of  the  silk  world. 

These  are   the   silks  that   inspire    new    ideas,     new    fashions. 


For  home,  for  the  street,  for  on  the  stage  and  off,  for  great 
occasions  and  for  sport  wear,  Mallinson's  Silks  inspire  cre- 
ations that  are  irresistible. 

In  Mallinson's  Silks  you  do  not  look  like  every  other  woman 
— every  other  woman  wants  to  look  like  you. 

At  fne  stares  and  In  fine  garments. 
The  Stamp  on   the   Scl-vii^e  Alarks   the   Genuine. 


H.  R.  MALMN'SON  &  COMPANY     -n.  N.«, sak.  nni-  New  York 

Miirrs  nf  Khaki-Kool,  Pussy  Willow,  Will  o'the  Wisp  and  Indestructible  Voile.      (All  registers.!  traJe-marlt  names.) 


Paris 
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*Sta  Sport  alluring 

Trapshooting — The  Sport  Allur- 
ing— carries  with  it  a  thrill — an 
exhilaration — such  as  no  other 
sport  affords.  It  holds  a  subtle 
challenge  to  one's  gunskill. 

Winging  the  wily  clay  pigeon 
has  become  quite  de  rigueur  in 
smart  country  places  and  has 
proven  a  welcome  boon  to  both 
host  and  hostess  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  house  parties. 

"The  Sport  Alluring"  Booklet 
on  request 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


FEATHERS 
FROM  PEACOCK  ALLEY 


I    PREDICT  that  red  is  to  be  a  favorite  color  among  the  new  plumage 
for  Spring !     It  has  been  so  long  in  the  background  that  it  was  about 
time  for  its  revival.     There  are  hints  of  scarlet  cropping  out  here  and 
there — in  some  society  woman's  huge  fan  and  scarlet  flower  in  a  box  at  the 
Opera;  in  a  pair  of  earrings  in  a  specialty  jeweler's  window,  flat,  oval-shaped 
quartz  of  some  sort,  hung  from  a  slender  gold  chain ;  in  the  scarlet  beading 
seen  on  many  black  chiffon  waists ;  in  a  lovely  restaurant  frock  of  a  pale 
tan    chiffon — coffee-with-lots-of-cream    shade — beaded    with    glistening    lines 
of  little  red  beads. 


And  here  is  a  very  interesting  feather  indeed  !  An  astonishing  feather ! 
There  has  been  introduced  into  the  realm  of  clothes  a  new  idea,  which  is 
being  described  as  "the  greatest  commercial  idea  of  the  Century."  At  that 
it  begins  to  be  in  a  class  with  H.  G.  Well's  imaginary  prophecy  of  a  few 
years  back  that  the  time  would  come  when  all  clothes  worn  more  than  a 
week  or  so  would  be  hygienically  "pulped."  It  seems,  like  our  feathered 
friends,  we  are  soon  all  to  go  waterproofed  or  "cravenetted."  Most  people 
when  they  see  or  hear  the  word  "cravenette"  think  of  it  as  a  raincoat  or  a 
fabric.  But  cravenette  is  really  a  process  of  treating  all  sorts  of  fabrics, 
silks  and  woolens,  even  the  felt  and  straw  of  hats,  by  which  the  garment 
and  wearer  are  protected  from  the  rain.  There  are  two  processes,  "craven- 
ette finish"  and  "cravenette  proof."  The  one  protects  the  garment,  keeps 
it  from  being  spoiled  by  the  wet.  The  other  protects  both  garment  and 
wearer,  that  is,  makes  the  fabric  rainproof,  impervious  to  water.  Think  of 
the  joy  of  having  the  "cravenette"  label  in  one's  clothes  and  knowing  that 
one  can  go  out  in  one's  best  Sunday-go-to-meeting  in  any  weather  guar- 
anteed against  damage  from  the  elements. 

Gold  and  silver  cloth  under  net  remain  unrivalled  as  materials  for  eve- 
ning gowns.  For  focussing  the  attention  nothing  has  as  yet  been  discovered 
to  take  their  place.  You  know  it  when  you  go  to  see  that  newest  and  most 
amusing  farce  comedy,  "Johnny-Get- Your-Gun,"  and  find  that  two  of  the 
most  striking  frocks  are  respectively  of  silver  tissue  under  emerald  green 
net,  trimmed  with  diamond-like  sequins,  and  cloth  of  gold  under  black  net, 
trimmed  with  black  and  gold  beaded  bands.  Both  gowns,  it  was  interesting 
to  note,  though  cut  very  low  front  and  back,  especially  back,  had  wing 
sleeves  of  net  floating  to  the  elbow.  Besides  these  two  evening  gowns  there 
are  day-time  frocks  in  the  play  equally  lovely  with  hints  of  the  latest  tend- 
encies in  modes.  And  the  chicest  little  picture  imaginable  is  Miss  Grace 
Valentine,  the  leading  lady,  in  her  white  broadcloth  riding  habit,  tan  boots 
and  vivid  green  sports  hat ! 


On  the  main  floor  of  Gidding's  facing  the  door  as  you  enter  is  a  half- 
moon-shaped  counter  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  little  magnets  in  town! 
Bead  bags,  fans,  hair  ornaments,  necklaces,  the  newest  "dew-dab"  accessories 
of  every  kind,  imported  and  domestic,  lie  in  profusion  on  its  top  and  glass 
enclosed  shelves.  From  week  to  week,  as  one  takes  a  hurried  passing  dip 
in  through  the  door,  the  wares  of  the  counter  undergo  a  sea  change.  There 
are  always  things  "new  and  strange,''  beautiful,  desirable.  Some  counter! 

A  month  or  two  ago  THE  THEATRE  told  of  the  advent  in  the  stores  of 
high  collars  attached  to  lace  jabots,  and  judging  from  the  numbers  I  saw, 
on  both  the  very  young  and  the — well — the  a-little-older,  at  the  last  Biltmore 
Morning  Musicale  when  Mary  Garden  made  her  only  Xew  York  appearance 
they  have  started  in  on  a  run  of  popularity.  There  is  something  tremen- 
dously frilly  and  smart  about  the  jabot  and  stock  especially  made  up  with 
Irish  lace,  and  it  should  be  a  most  rational  "in-between"  for  Spring  days 
that  are  a  little  too  warm  for  furs  and  a  little  too  cold  for  a  straight  open 
neck.  A.  A. 
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The  Universal  Petticoat 

EVERYWHERE-in  every  land  and 
clime,    you'll    find    Heatherbloom 
Petticoats  in  all  their  shimmery  splendor. 

Ever/woman  knows,  wears  and  en- 
dorses Heatherbloom  as  the  petticoat 
supreme. 

Wherever  fashion  gathers  — Heaiher- 
bloom  is  the  accepted  standard  of  petti- 
coat style  and  fabric  perfection. 
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PETTICOATS 

outrival  silk  petticoats  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  They  not  only  look  like  silk, 
have  all  of  silk's  lustre  and  beauty,  but 
wear  three  times  longer  at  one  third 
the  cost. 

The  new  Spring  creations  are  on  display 
at  all  good  stores.  Be  sure  you  see  this 
genuine  full  label  on  the  waistband 


TRADE  MARK 


Send    for    free    booklet    of    the    latest 
Petticoat  styles. 


A.  G.  HYDE  &  SONS 
361  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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T>EACH  Coats  of  suede 
•*~^  velour  cloth,  Tussah 
silk  and  pongee.  Golf  and 
Shooting  Jackets — Rain- 
coats and  Capes  of  unspot- 
able  velvet — Sweaters  of  silk 
and  of  Shetland — Riding 
Habits — English  Riding 
Shirts  of  madras,  linen, 
pique,  pongee  and  tub  silks. 

Millinery  and  sport  hats 
for  every  occasion. 


HAT 


MEN 
WOMEN 


UPTOWN 
FIFTH  AVE.    AT    FORTIETH  ST 


DOWNTOWN 
161     BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


THE  STAGE  AUTHORIZES  THESE 


When  you're  found  an  ac- 
tress U'lio  isn't  devoted  to 
some  one  sport  or  other, 
you've  "found  something." 
It's  trap-shooting  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Reinc  Davies,  noil' 
playing  in  "Canary  Cottage." 
Trap-shooting  is  becoming 
very  much  the  rage  at  Lake- 
wood  and  Pinehurst,  by  the 
way,  and  gains  Us  devotees 
ervery  day.  A  prominent  firm 
devoted  to  sports  costumes 
offers  this  model  of  velveteen 
skirt  and  flannel  n'aist  as  the 
proper  regalia  for  the  occa- 
sion, smart  but  permitting  as 
you  may  see,  perfect  free- 
dom of  movement.  You  will 
choose  for  your  color,  of 
course,  the  one  most  becom- 
ing to  you  in  the  open  air! 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 


One  doesn't  think  of  clothes 
exactly  in  connection  with 
the  Western  atmosphere  of 
-The  Great  Divide,"  but  in 
Henry  Miller's  revival  of  the 
flay  Miss  Alice  Lindahl  as 
Polly  Jordan.  the  young 
n'ife  '-visiting"  from  the  East, 
has  a  chance  to  wear  two  of 
the  smartest  sports  suits  of 
a  dressy  order,  at  present  on 
the  New  York  stage.  The 
skirt  of  this  one  is  of  white 
nannel  cross-barred  in  a 
bachelor's  button  blue  and 
the  jacket  is  of  blue  to 
match.  With  the  suit  Miss 
Lindahl  vi'cars  a  simple  white 
wash  silk  K'aist,  a  blue  and 
white  striped  tie,  and  a  hat 
in  white  and  blue 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 


PARIS         )        NEW  YORK 
"THE  PARIS  SHOP  OF  AMERICA" 


PRESENTS 


)  /        /     6/ 

IAM&S  ) 

<^f — . — x 

FOR, 


SUITS    •    COATS 
WRAPS      GOWNS 
SKIRTS  •  BLOUSES 

SWEATERS  MSU) 
MILLINERY 
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7  woman  well  gloved  id  a  woman 
\vell  dre&teB  "Jaid  a  great  Srentifunan 


Smartly  cut  glove*)'  of  Beautiful 
add  t/ie  finiming  toucfi  ofc/ilc  to  tfie 
toilette  of  tfie  WwdreMed 

on  t/ie  more/or  t/ie 
appreciation  of 


SILK  GLOVES 


N//I  «/»  KA  S/  L  K  MILLS  OF  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YOR  K,  M  A  N  U  FA  C  TUR  E  RS  OF  "NIAGARA  M  A  I  D"  U  N  H  E  R-  G  A  R  M  E  N  T  S  AND 
"XI  AGA  K  A  M  A  I  U"  C  I'  .IV  F.  N  K  T  TK.  S  I  1.  1C  J  K  k  S  K.  V  CLOTH  .  CHICAGO  OF  KICK,  .M  E  N  T  O  K  13  U  I  L  HI  N  G— S  A  N  FRANCISCO  OFFICE.  WI  LE  Y 
U  AI.LKN  lit;  I  LUING-I'AKIS  OK  KICE,  19  1!  O  U  LE  V  A  R  D  O  E  STRASBOURG  N  EW  YORK  OFFICE,  $21  FIFTH.  AV  ENU  E  AT  82nd  STREET. 
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VOGUE 

THE  vogue  of  the  decorated 
wedding  ring  is  with  us. 
Traub  rings  have  firmly  re-estab- 
lished the  prestige  of  the  original 
decorated  wedding  ring,  for  in 
seeking  greater  beauty  no  jot  of 
chasteness  has  been  lost.  In  the 
new  rings  is  recognized  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  search 
for  really  symbolic  wedding 
rings.  They  are  all  bands  of 
purest  metal,  with  the  delight- 
ful addition  of  a  message,  hand 
chased.  Their  delicate  tracery  is 
expressive  of  the  century -old 
sentiment  of  marriage.  To  wear 
one  of  these  rings  marks  one 
as  appreciative  of  the  dernifr 
cri  in  wedding  etiquette. 

Traub  rings  are  only  sold 
through  established  jewelers.  A 
beautiful  brochure  entitled 
"Wedding  Ring  Sentiment" 
will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

THE 

TRAUB   MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

864-878  Woodward  Avenue 
DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


Schuyler  Ladd  of  "  The  Yellow  Jacket  " 

May  I  make  an  artistic  photograph  for  you  with  the  quality 
and  charm  of  an  old  etching  ? 

Or  one  in  color  as  lovely  as  any  miniature? 

MARY  DALE  CLARKE 

665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Tel.   Plaza  1492 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


TRADITIONS  die  hard.  It  us- 
ually takes  a  little  thing  like 
a  war  "or  something"  to  kill 
them  off  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Otherwise  they  hang  round  toothless 
and  hoary,  overstaying  their  years 
tiresomely. 

A  tradition  in  which  most  of  us 
were  brought  up — the  cobwebs  of 
which,  if  nothing  more,  still  cling,  ! 
venture  to  say — is  that  to  be  at  all 
coininc  il  faut  a  house  must  be  fur- 
nished with  "antiques,"  that  modern 
reproductions  are  a  stamp  of  one's 
limitations  social  or  financial. 

But  it  has  now  been  decided  by 
the  furniture  authorities  that  as  far 
as  concerns  the  average  American 
woman  starting  out  to  equip  a  home 
the  day  for  insisting  on  having  so- 
called  antiques  should  be  over. 

The  reasons  for  this,  says  the  head 
of  the  furniture  department  at 
McCreery's  (whose  "Mastercraft" 


the  copy  of  a  grandfather's  clock 
brought  straight  from  the  factory  to 
the  old  couple  on  the  farm,  to  stand 
on  the  stairway,  and  from  which 
they  reluctantly  consent  to  be  sep- 
arated— "only  through  the  pinch  of 
hard  times" — by  the  collector  of  an- 
tiques hunting  over  the  countryside, 
tears  running  down  their  checks,  at 
so  much  a  tear.  When  the  collector, 
overjoyed  at  his  latest  acquisition, 
turns  the  corner,  another  family 
clock  arrives  from  the  factory  to 
stand  again  on  the  stairs  in  readiness 
for  a  second  performance. 

But  the  largest  influence  toward  a 
changed  attitude  lies  in  the  great 
improvement  during  the  past  few 
years  all  along  the  line  in  modern 
furniture,  from  an  artistic  as  well  as 
a  utilitarian  standpoint.  If  you  can 
buy  an  exact  modern  copy  of  a 
Colonial  chair  or  a  Chippendale  sofa 
or  table  on  the  same  artistic  lines 


The   »se  of   touches  of   not   too   bright   enamel   on   mahogany   or 

oak  is  a  charming  idea  that  is  prevalent  in  many  of  the  current 

modern    designs.      This  table  from   McCreery's   is  a   particularly 

graceful   example    of    such    a    combination 


furniture  is  as  widely  and  justly  fa- 
mous as  the  McCreery  silks)  lie 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  possessors 
of  old  furniture  had  so  much  trouble 
with  it.  The  veneer  peeled  off,  the 
joinings  warped  apart,  the  pieces  had 
continually  to  be  sent  to  the  repair 
shop.  Again  prices  were  high  and 
"antique"  fakirs  were  prevalent  and 
cunning.  Unless  one  were  extraor- 
dinarily sharp  fake  antiques  were 
constantly  being  "put  over." 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  tale, 
by  this  time,  or  at  least  portions  of 
it.  Of  the  exact  copy,  say,  of  an  old 
English  desk,  any  period  you  like. 
Of  the  leaving  it  out  in  the  rain  for 
weeks  when  finished,  of  the  simu- 
lated worm-holes,  the  worn  edges, 
even  the  ruse  of  a  remnant  corner 
of  an  old  newspaper  stuck  to  an  in- 
side drawer,  gratuitous  and  touching 
tribute  to  the  desk's  authenticity.  Or 


and  finish  as  an  old  piece,  the  work- 
manship of  the  most  approved  kind, 
such,  for  instance,  as  you  find  in  the 
"Mastercraft"  furniture,  and  at  a 
lower  price,  you  are  probably  going 
to  take  it  in  preference  to  the  an- 
tique. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  an  actual 
collector,  that's  another  story.  And 
still  another  if  you  have  inherited 
heirlooms  with  family  associations 
and  history.  But,  I  repeat,  for  the 
average  busy  home-maker  interested 
in  creating  a  harmonious  and  livable 
atmosphere  for  her  family  the  hunt- 
ing down  and  buying  up  of  so-called 
antiques  would  seem  to  be  a  waste 
of  time. 

A  SHOP  LIKE  A  PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE 

To  take  in  even  a  half  of  the  in- 
teresting things  there  are  to  do  and 
(Concluded  on  page  246) 


McCreery's  is  as  justly  famed  for  its 
•'Mastercraft"  furniture  as  for  its  silks, 
which  word  translated  means  attention 
paid  to  exact  measurements,  to  dovetail- 
ing, to  giving  the  very  best  workmanship 
possible.  This  novel  footstool  of  mahog- 
any frame,  from  McCreery's,  is  guar- 
anteed to  give  the  very  best  support  and 
display  to  your  latest  pair  of  smart 
shoes  and  stockings 
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vanity^Jair  UN: 


FASHIONS  ATTRACTIVE  IN  SILKEN  UNDRESS 


0 


THE     SOOTHING     LUXURY     OF 

SILKEN    CONTACT  — WHAT 

WOMAN    OFDAINTY    DESIRES 

CAN    RESIST    IT? 


0 


Both  articles  are  of  Vanity  Fair  glove-silt 
in  pint  or  ivhite.  Bodice  is  finished  'with 
dainty  French  band — knickers  have  French 
elastic  bottom,  <with  satin  boivs. 


SILK  has   its    practical   appeal,   too!      Vanity    Fair   glove-silk 
underwear   is    teaching    us    that   these    intimate    articles    of 
bewitching  loveliness  are  as  durable  as  they  are  charming. 

We  can  no  longer  enjoy  a  self-satisfied  glow  when  merely 
our  vest  or  union  suit  is  of  silk.  Dame  Fashion  decrees  that  our 
camisole,  our  brassiere,  yes,  and  our  "dream-frock,"  too,  must 
join  the  silken  throng.  And  why  not?  A  camisole  of  Vanity 
Fair  glove-silk  will  shimmer  delightfully  through  a  blouse  of 
filmy  texture;  such  a  brassiere  holds  the  flesh  in  graceful  lines, 
while  no  one  can  dispute  that  glove-silks  are  favored  by  the  very 
best  people  in  "Slumberland"  this  year.  No  layette  is  complete 
today  without  a  baby  gown  of  Vanity  Fair  glove-silk,  pearly  white 
or  deliciously  pink  !  We  can  well  imagine  the  most  tearful  baby 
— particularly  if  of  the  feminine  persuasion — reduced  to  admiring 
gurgles  by  a  glimpse  of  her  mirrored  person  so  bewitchingly  arrayed. 

Ask  for  Vanity  Fair  Under  silks 
and  Silk  Gloves 

SCHUYLKILL      SILK      MILLS 
READING,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Who  says  that  Pajamas  area 't feminine? 
Have  you  ever  seen  anything  more  subtly, 
silkily  so  than  these  of  Vanity  Fair  glove- 
silk  ?  This  little  brunette  prefers  pink. 
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Special  Announcement 


2 

Beginning  with  the  May  issue, 
The  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

will  publish  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  articles  by 

|    BRANDER  MATTHEWS,  LITT.  D. 

Professor    of    Dramatic    Literature    at    Columbia  University 
| 

Professor  Matthews  has  been  an  inveterate 
first  nighter  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
During  that  period  he  saw  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  plays  and  most  of  the  famous 
players.  "Recollections  of  a  Playgoer" 
is  full  of  interesting  theatrical  memories. 

The  articles  will  be  copiously  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  old  time  favorites. 


Charmantes  for  the  Gentlewoman 
IVORY 


T 


I  HE  dressing  table  adorned  with  articles  de  toilette  of  Ivory 
Py-ra-lin  charms  the  soul  attuned  to  beauty  and  inspires  mistress 
and  maid  to  artistic  achievement 

What  mellow  richness  of  tone  is  here— what  exquisite  graining  of 
finest  ivory — converted  by  skillful  craft  into  beautiful  things  to  delight 
milady's  most  dainty  fancy. 

And  what  a  wealth  of  varietyl  The  better  shops  show  a  wondrous 
assortment.  Our  Ivory  Pyra-lin  brochure  illustrates  exclusive  pieces 
and  designs  not  usually  obtainable. 


To  Make  Sure  of  Securing  a  Copy  Order  Now! 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiim 
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THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  New  York 


(Continued  from  page  244) 


see  in  New  York  one  would  have 
to  be  able  to  live  on  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  A  place  one  shouldn't 
fail  to  visit,  however,  whatever  else 
you  pass  up  is  The  Hampton  Shops. 
"Shops"  they  call  themselves,  but 
that  doesn't  do  them  justice.  It's 
hard  to  find  just  the  word.  "Show- 
rooms" would  suggest  something  too 
crude.  "Museum,"  that  articles  were 
not  for  sale.  A  composite  of  all 
three  would  come  nearer  it. 

If  you  were  brought  blindfold 
through  the  outer  door  and  ante- 
chamber and  then  opened  your  eyes 
in  the  main  room  on  the  ground  floor 
you  would  at  first  feel  you  were  in 
a  magnificent  and  wonderful  private 
house.  About  you  is  an  enormous 
room  stretching  up  and  up,  on  two 
sides  of  which  runs  a  gallery  sup- 
ported by  pillars  over  whose  railing 
hang  tapestries  and  pieces  of  vivid 
brocades.  There  are  rugs  on  the 
floor,  dim  lights,  huge  gilt  candle- 
sticks, flowers,  at  the  end  of  the 
room  a  stained  glass  window,  and 
everywhere  massive  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  old  furniture.  That  is 
some  of  them  are  really  old  and 
some  of  them  are  reproductions. 
The  Hampton  Shops  are  of  the  very 
most  modern  in  their  frankness.  It 
is  carefully  explained  what  is  a  gen- 
uine antique,  what  is  a  copy,  and 
what  is  "  'arf  an'  'arf." 

An  upholstered  chair,  for  instance, 
may  have  an  old  frame  and  a  mod- 


ern covering.  One  such  shown  me 
had  its  red  brocade  purposely  worn 
to  simulate  great  age.  A  large 
priory-table  was  made  up  of  old  and 
modern  woods.  The  top,  and  as  I 


in  soft  brown  veneer  with  paler 
brown  inlay,  it  had  been  possible  to 
get  the  old  veneers  and  old  inlay. 
And  the  combination  of  old  and 
modern,  or  modern  alone,  by  lessen- 
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A  Gothic  Renaissance  chest  from  The  Hampton  Shops  called 
a  "credence,"  and  intended  originally  for  holding  linen.  The 
tu'O  side  doors  open  outward  repealing  cupboards  for  the  smaller 
pieces  of  linen  and  there  is  a  long  shelf  underneath,  back  of 
the  carred  panel  running  across  the  bottom,  which  is  hinged  to 
open  outwards 


remember  parts  of  the  legs,  had 
been  imported  from  the  other  side 
and  the  rest  of  the  wood  had  been 
very  perfectly  matched  with  this. 
For  a  marvellously  beautiful  repro- 
duction of  a  Queen  Anne  desk,  done 


ing  the  price,  makes  the  owning  of 
beautiful  furniture  just  that  much 
more  possible. 

Above  the  main  room  in  The 
Hampton  Shops  are  floor  after  floor 
with  numbers  of  adjoining  rooms 


fitted  up  with  furniture,  real  antiques 
and  modern  reproductions,  not 
placed  haphazardly  but  according 
to  a  scheme,  each  room  more 
fascinating  than  the  last.  "Room 
after  room,  I  hunted  the  house 
through. ..."  The  floor  of  enameled 
bed-room  furniture,  after  the  French 
manner,  with  its  day-beds  and 
chaises  longues  covered  and  pillowed 
in  the  most  heavenly  silks  and  bro- 
cades was  too  good  to  be  true.  Don't 
fail  to  visit  The  Hampton  Shops. 

Here  are  some  of  the  interesting 
things  I  heard  there : 

That  period  rooms,  rooms  in  which 
every  piece  is  authentically  of  a  cer- 
tain period,  are  not  being  done  ex- 
cept in  very  large  establishments, 
because  they  are  out  of  harmony 
with  modern  life.  Very  few  people 
have  the  proper  spirit  to  feel  at 
home  in  an  all  Jacobean  or  an  all 
Louis  XIV  room.  Our  minds  stored 
with  the  accumulated  culture  of  the 
different  centuries  are  a  complex  of 
too  mrmy  periods  to  be  comfort-'hle 
in  any  one.  That  excellent  notes  for 
the  modern  dining  room  wall  are  the 
paintings  on  wood,  flowers  in  an  oval, 
long  landscapes,  to  be  used  over  con- 
soles. That,  to  give  variety  and  color 
to  a  room,  extraneous  pieces  are  used 
with  enamel  or  mahogany  sets,  one 
upholstered  chair  with  enameled  fur- 
niture, a  red  lacquer  table  in  the 
midst  of  mahogany. 

BARBARA   ALLEN. 


The 'Nobby  Tread' Ti  re 


No  woven  fabric  tire  has 
quite  the  distinction,  and 
certainly  not  anywhere 
near  the  record  for  mile- 
age or  anti-skid  service, 
that  characterizes  the 
United  States  'Nobby'  Tread 
Tire. 


The  'Nobby'  has  fully 
earned  the  descriptive  pseu- 
donym by  which  it  is  so 
well-known  to  the  most  dis- 
criminating and  particular 
motorists  in  this  country  and 
abroad  -  -  "the  aristocrat  of 
the  road." 


'Royal  Cord' 

'Nobby' 

'Chain' 

'Usco' 

'Plain' 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


A  tire 
for  every 
need  of 
price 
and  use. 
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Kissel' 's  Original  Idea  that  Changed  the  Motoring  Habits  of  a  Nation 


ALL-YEAR 


IN  April— the  month  of 
showers  and  chills — Milady 
finds  the  refined,  warm  and 
cozy  ALL-YEAR  Car  a  com- 
plete protection  from  the  va- 
garies of  early  spring  weather. 

In  the  form  of  a  closed  coach 
it  meets  all  the  demands  of 
social  and  shopping  duties. 

In  the  alluring  spring  days  of 
May  and  June  it  can  be  quickly 
transformed  into  a  wide-open 
ROOFLESS  Touring  Car. 

The  ALL-YEAR  Top  is  built- 
in — not  on — distinctive,  exclusive, 
with  no  visible  fastenings  or  at- 
tachments— no  rattles,  draughts 
or  leaks. 


The  car  of  a  Hundred  Quality  Pea- 
tures,  upon  which  the  ALL-YEAR 

Top  is  mounted .  Kissel-built  from  the  ground 
up,  it  possesses  that  unlimited  power,  un- 
usually light  weight  and  luxurious  riding 
comfort  that  have  always  characterized 
KisselKars. 

SEE  YOUR  KISSELKAR  DEALER  TODAY.     YOUR 
ORDER  NOW  MEANS  AN  EARLY  DELIVERY. 


KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Hartford,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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ENJOY  the  souls  of  grapes 
touched  laughingly  by  the 
hand  of  time  —  order  CooK's 
Imperial  Extra  Dry  —  the  all- 
American  Champagne — -it 
Knows  no  duty  but  to  please 
you. 

Sold  Everywhere — 
Served  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  WINE  COMPANY 
St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


JSrtafcers 


ATLANTIC  CITY'S  NEWEST  AND  MOST 
LUXURIOUS  FIRE-PROOF  HOTEL 

On  the  Ocean  Front 

A  HOUSE  OF  CHARMING  FEATURES  AND  REFINED 

ATMOSPHERE,  WITH  CAPACITY  FOR  1200  GUESTS 

Hot  and  cold  sea  and  fresh  water  in  all  baths 

American  and  European  Plans 
Magnificent  Restaurant  French  Cuisine 

Daily  Orchestral  Concert  in  Hotel  Promenade 
A.  S.  RUKEYSER,  Manager  JOEL  HILLMAN,  President 


"AHT"  OF  MOTION'   PICTURE 

(Continued   from   paga   218) 
knows  that  up  to  the  present  it  is  the 
law. 

When  the  motion  pictures  come 
nearest  to  authentic  art,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  when  the  actor's  face  is 
seen  in  a  so-called  "close-up"  (pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  actor  is  a  good 
one).  At  such  a  time  the  trivialities 
and  harshness  of  the  photographed 
scene  drop  away,  and  the  twitching 
movements  of  legs  and  arms  do  not 
annoy.  Only  the  face  is  shown,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  audience  is 
released  to  do  most  of  the  work,  and 
may  be  touched  by  something  approx- 
imating a  sense  of  personal  contact. 
The  best,  indeed  the  only,  moments 
in  Griffith's  "Intolerance"  which 
kindle  a  true  response  are  when  Miss 
Mae  March's  face  alone  is  on  the 
screen. 

But  here,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
art  is  not  that  of  the  director  or  the 
author  or  the  camera  man.  It  is 
solely  the  art  of  the  actor.  It  does 
not  depart  in  any  way  from  the 
ancient  art  of  Thespis,  save  that  it 
loses  in  vividness  by  being  seen  at 
second  hand.  So  far,  then,  as  mo- 
tion pictures  do  differ  in  the  essential 
element  of  personal  style,  of  creative 
uniqueness,  they  differ  as  the  actors 
differ,  for  the  actors  alone  can  even 
approximate  genuine  self-expression 
on  the  screen. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  any  art  in 
the  movies,  it  is  not  a  new  art,  but 
an  old  one,  and  an  art  much  better 
practiced  on  the  stage  of  the  living 
theatre,  as  every  actor  knows  in  his 
heart  to  be  the  truth. 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO 
THE  PLAY 

(Continued  from  page  216) 
cut  out  it  would  be  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter play. 

Neither  author  is  as  subtle  as  Gil- 
bert and  much  that  falls  from  the 
mouths  of  the  players  simply  ham- 
pers the  action  and  robs  an  exotic 
gem  of  its  glints  of  poetry  and  charm. 

In  the  dual  role  of  the  Image  and 
real  girl,  Fay  Bainter  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  diligent  and  intensive  re- 
hearsal. Her  rendering  of  the  Image 
is  particularly  expert. 

Shelley  Hull  as  the  hero  is  largely 
a  "feeder,"  but  he  reads  well. 

As  the  old  image  carver  George 
W.  Wilson  brings  long  experience, 
finished  elocution  and  innate  dignity 
to  the  composition  of  a  breathing, 
living  reality  of  old  Japan.  His  up- 
to-date  son,  preparing  for  Cornell  and 
indicating  the  spirit  of  transition,  is 
expressed  with  deft  humor  by  Rich- 
ard Taber. 

Arvid  Paulson  and  Harold  De 
Becker  as  respective  exponents  of  in- 
genuous and  sophisticated  occidental- 
ism are  excellent. 

The  setting  painted  by  Gates  and 
Morange  is  quite  wonderful  in  its 
expression  of  the  true  Japanese 
spirit.  Cohan  and  Harris,  who  pro- 
duced the  piece,  have  been  generously 
lavish.  Whatever  was  needed  they 
have  provided  without  a  care  to  its 
cost. 


Joseph  Urban  and  Richard  Ordyn- 
ski  have  formed  a  partnership  for 
the  production  of  plays  and  have  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  Bandbox 
Theatre. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Ur- 
ban and  Mr.  Ordynski  have  collab- 
orated. They  have  associated  in  the 
work  of  producing  the  community 
masque,  "Caliban,"  and  last  spring 
they  put  on  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  for  James  K.  Hackett  at 
the  Criterion.  Mr.  Ordynski  recently 
returned  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
produced  three  plays  in  the  Little 
Theatre,  and  Mr.  Urban's  decora- 
tions have  adorned  several  local 
stages  this  season. 


SOME  TRUTHS  I  HAVE  MET 

(Continued  from  page  226) 
guard  that  they  had  to  laugh  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  The  incident 
happened  the  first  night  I  ever  played 
in  London.  The  man  who  sneezed 
was  sitting  way  down  front,  the 
sneeze  was  loud,  and  simultaneous 
with  my  entrance — and  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  the  remark  was  al- 
most an  involuntary  one — yet  the  au- 
dience enjoyed  the  impromptu  re- 
mark so  much  that  they  kept  merry 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

That's  one  thing  about  all  audi- 
ences— they  like  to  feel  that  they  are 
getting  just  a  little  more  than  they 
expected — and  they  like  to  feel  that 
they  are  playing  part  of  the  show. 
In  'Nothing  But  the  Truth"  there  is 
a  line  where  my  fiancee  asks  me  if  I 
ever  loved  another  woman.  Being 
pledged  to  tell  the  truth  I  say  "yes," 
and  am  then  asked  who  she  was. 
Now  all  American  audiences  are 
quick  to  recognize  a  celebrity,  let 
some  popular  personage  sit  in  a  box, 
or  in  a  front  row,  and  everyone  in 
the  theatre  will  be  looking.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  celebrity  of  the  fair 
sex  and  I  mention  the  lady's  name. 
Do  the  audience  like  it?  They 
stopped  the  play  the  night  I  said  I 
had  loved  Lillian  Russell — and  they 
not  only  applauded  the  line  but  the 
lady  herself  had  to  acknowledge  their 
sentiments  from  her  box. 

Yes — every  audience  likes  to  feel 
that  they  are  in  the  spotlight — that 
part  of  the  fun  is  their  side  of  the 
footlights. 

And  so  slipping  down  a  line  of 
truths  that  may  not  be  common  to 
all  people,  we  come  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  personal  truths  about 
an  actor's  life  are  worth  while— and 
if  the  public  would  rather  know  the 
gilded  story  of  Miss  Footlights — or 
the  real  one. 

Here  we  swing  round  the  circle  and 
come  face  to  face  with  the  facts  that 
if  I  were  to  tell  the  exact  truth 
about  myself  the  public  which  wants 
the  truth  on  the  stage  would  not  be 
interested. 

If  1  say  I  am  much  in  love  with 
my  wife,  and  think  that  my  son  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  world 
—  (that's  the  truth)  they  don't  care 
much — but  the  minute  the  story 
comes  out  that  I  have  diamonds  in 
my  teeth  and  always  sleep  in  a  tub 
of  water— why  they  sit  up  and  take 
interest. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  all  the  men  and 
women  connected  with  the  theatrical 
world  to  tell  the  truth  about  them- 
selves. Then  the  public  at  large 
would  stop  thinking  that  we  are 
freaks  of  nature  and  know  us  for 
humans  who  have  merely  a  talent 
for  acting  instead  of  being  able  to 
sell  goods  over  a  counter.  It's  a 
most  amazing  truth  to  me  to  know 
that  something  which  on  the  very 
face  of  it  is  a  rank  falsehood  is  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  —  while  the 
other  story  is  not. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  while  the 
truth  can  be  told  about  one's  self  we 
all  of  us  have  plenty  of  incidents  in 
our  lives  that  need  not  be  told — and 
should  not  be  told.  Yet,  when  I  am 
dead  twenty  years  I  may  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  that  made  people 
laugh — or  mentioned  as  a  farceur — 
posterity  alone  can  tell  that.  How- 
everj  I'll  bet  even  money  with  any- 
one that  I  never  will  be  known  to 
future  generations  as  a  man  who  did 
some  impossible  stunt  for  the  sake 
of  advertising.  And  please  remem- 
ber when  I  say  "I,"  I  am  including 
all  my  fellow  workers  behind  the  or- 
chestra pit. 

I  have  met  up  with  a  lot  of  truths 
as  I  passed  through  life — some  of 
them  pleasant,  some  otherwise — and 
my  opinion  is  that  unlike  the  line  of 
the  song — truth  is  beautiful — and 
people  not  only  believe  in  it — they 
demand  it. 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 


ANNETTE  KELLERMAN,  whose  great  photo  play, 
"A  Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  will  be  seen  this  year  by 
millions,  and  who  is  appearing  in  person  at  the  New 
York  Hippodrome,  says:  "I  certainly  do  like  the  flavor 
of  your  Adams  Black  Jack  Chewing  Gum.  Besides,  the 
licorice  in  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  throat/' 
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^Packers 

Liquid 
Tar  Soap 

TF  you  are  frankly  fastidious 
*  about  the  appearance  of 
your  hair,  shampoo  with  this 

dependable      product an 

effective    cleanser    that    leaves 
the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
Very     delicately     perfumed. 


EASY 
CLEANING 
FLUID, 

Perfectly  Renovates 
Fancy  Shoes  and 
Wearing  Apparel. 


Cleans  and   freshen! 
leaving  no  ring.    \Vhit< 
Grey  and  Colored  Loath 
ers,  Kid  or  Suede  Shoes 
Slippers;  Silks,  Satins 
Laces,    Gloves,    Furs 
Velvets,  etc. 

At  all  high-class  de 
partment    and     shoe 
stores,  or  write  Dept.  D. 
The  Bleecker  Company,  Makers, 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EMPIRE  STATE 
|  ENGRAVING    COMPANY  j 

I  165  WILLIAM  STREET,    | 
NEW  YORK 

I    TELEPHONE    3880    BEEKMAN     i 


T")ON'T  fail  to  order  your  May  Number 
in  advance  from  your  newsdealer,  un- 
less you  want  to  be  disappointed.  The 
May  Number  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  of  the  year. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

^The  standard  institution  of  dramatic  If 
([education  for  thirty 'three  years  J| 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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A   Century 
Favor  ite 


The  Standard 

Rye 
of  America 


KINGS  OF  THE  DANCE 

(Continued   from   page   232) 

"If  you  ever  contemplate  paying 
another  visit  to  America  (he  had 
been  here  with  his  orchestra  in 
1890)  may  I  count  on  its  being  un- 
der my  management?" 

Taking  me  by  the  hand  Strauss 
replied :  "You  have  my  assurance, 
that  if  ever  I  go  to  America  again, 
it  shall  be  under  your  direction." 

The  first  Eduard  Strauss  concert 
was  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York, 
October  20,  1900,  under  distinguished 
patronage,  which  included  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  Baron  von  Hege- 
muller,  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mrs. 
George  B.  De  Forest,  Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs,  Mrs.  George  J.  Gould,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Elisha 
Dyer,  Jr. 

At  the  second  concert  on  Sunday 
evening,  October  21,  1900,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York,  there  were  more  than  four 
thousand  persons.  Indeed  the  house 
was  packed  to  repletion  and  several 
hundred  persons  could  not  get  in  at 
all. 

Strauss  concerts  were  given  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  the  season  came  to 
an  untimely  conclusion  owing  to  a 
railroad  accident,  which  unfortu- 
nately incapacitated  Herr  Strauss' 
right  arm.  But  in  order  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  large  gathering  at  a 
Charity  Ball  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1901,  he  conducted  six 
dance  numbers  with  the  baton  in  his 
left  hand  to  the  evident  delight  of 
the  terpsichorean  devotees  who  after 
each  dance  applauded  him  to  the 
echo.  This  was  his  last  appearance 
in  America.  Owing  to  illness  he  con- 
ducted only  occasionally,  and  mi 
December  30,  1916,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-one  years,  he  passed 
away. 

In  the  demise  of  Eduard  Strauss, 
nicknamed  for  so  many  years,  "Der 
Schone  Edi,"  the  world  at  large  has 
lost  a  remarkable  composer  of  light 
works,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
terpreters of  music  for  the  dance. 
He  is  followed  by  his  son,  Johann 
Strauss  III,  now  conductor  of  the 
Court  Balls  in  Vienna  and  concert- 
izing  with  great  success  in  Europe. 
He  has  not  yet  visited  America. 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

Among  the  Victor  Records  for 
April,  Sophie  Braslau  is  to  be  heard 
singing  "I  Love  You  Truly,"  which 
proves  to  be  admirably  suited  to  her 
voice.  It  is  a  quiet  melody  appro- 
priate to  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  title.  It  is  sung  with  remarkable 
sincerity  of  utterance,  and  should  be 
a  great  favorite.  Caruso  offers  "Vois 
ma  misere  helas"  from  Samson  et 
Dalila."  and  this  record  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  forceful 
and  dramatic  in  the  whole  list  of  his 
wonderful  records.  The  Victor  is 
doing  a  very  real  service  in  present- 
ing "I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble 
Halls,"  sung  with  silvery  sweetness 
by  Mabel  Garrison,  for  this  is  per- 
haps the  best  number  in  a  work  that 
is  full  of  good  tunes.  Alma  Gluck 
offers  an  aria,  "Care  Selve,"  in 
which  her  wonderfully  clear  bell-like 
upper  tones  are  finely  displayed. 
"When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling"  is 
sung  by  John  McCormack,  and 
though  the  Victrola  cannot  reproduce 
a  smile  in  the  eye,  it  can  and  does 
reproduce  the  personality  of  this 
sweet  singer  of  Athlone.  "Take  Me 
Back  to  Home  and  Mother"  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  prime  favorite  in  a  land 
like  this,  where  so  many  have  the 
certain  joys  of  a  country  home  for 
the  hazards  of  the  city.  Clarence 
Whitehill  sings  it  with  much  feeling 
and  insight.  Advt. 


RIDA  YOUNG— DRAMATIST 
AND  GARDEN  EXPERT 

(Continued   from   page    202) 

lived  through  two  seasons  with  Ar- 
nold Daly  the  first  year  and  John 
Barrymore  following  him  in  the  prin- 
cipal role.  "The  Lottery  Man"  ran 
through  a  season  in  New  York  with 
Cyril  Scott  and  four  companies  did 
the  piece  during  the  second  and 
third  year  of  its  existence.  Then  I 
wrote  five  plays  for  Chauncey  Ol- 
cott,  before  turning  my  attention  to 
musical  pieces. 

"Her  Soldier  Boy"  is  by  no  means 
Mrs.  Young's  first  venture  into  li- 
bretto-land, for  she  plunged  into 
musical  collaboration  with  Victor 
Herbert  in  "Naughty  Marietta,"  you 
know,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
Of  course,  you  want  to  know  how 
she  fits  her  words  to  the  tunes  of 
Herbert  or  Friml  or  the  man  who 
wrote  the  music  for  "The  Red  Petti- 
coat" or  the  musician  who  did  the 
score  for  "Lady  Luxury,"  and  a 
glance  at  Mrs.  Young  seated  at  her 
piano  will  show  you  exactly  how  the 
thing  is  done,  and  probably  enable 
you  to  dash  off  a  few  lyrics  your- 
self. 

Of  course,  there  blazes  in  Mrs. 
Young's  bosom  the  fire  of  a  high  am- 
bition outside  her  flower  garden.  She 
wants  to  see  a  woman  write  the 
GREAT  AMERICAN  PLAY,  it  is 
a  perfectly  impersonal  ambition,  how- 
ever, for  she  has  no  aspirations 
toward  giving  the  stage  that  master- 
piece herself. 

"If  you  look  at  the  new  writers, 
you  must  note  that  the  woman  dram- 
atist is  coming  into  greater  promi- 
nence than  she  has  ever  reached  be- 
fore," she  cried  with  a  sort  of  vica- 
rious triumph.  "As  for  myself,  I 
hope  to  potter  in  my  garden  and 
continue  writing  little  plays  that  have 
no  mission  except  to  be  clean  and 
amusing." 

Incidentally  it  may  be  chronicled 
that  Mrs.  Young's  eleven  years  of 
writing  clean  and  amusing  "little" 
plays  have  made  her  a  rich  woman, 
and  unless  all  indications  are  at  fault 
a  happy  and  very  useful  one. 

"After  the  new  piece  has  been 
launched,"  she  concluded,  rising  to 
hint  gently  that  photographers  and 
interviewers  had  had  their  time  in 
he_r  day,  and  might  be  dispensed 
with,  "I  hope  to  go  to  my  new  place  in 
Greenwich,  and  enter  into  rivalry 
with  Louis  Anspacher,  James  Forbes 
and  Virginia  Harned  Courtenay." 

"You  are  going  to  begin  a  new 
play?"  I  questioned. 

"No,  indeed.  I  am  going  to  try 
what  I  can  do  at  the  Putnam  County 
Fair  in  the  way  of  oversized  and  pre- 
maturely ripened  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Mr.  Forbes'  garden  is  a 
wonder ;  Virginia  Harned's  corn  and 
melons  are  the  talk  of  miles  of  gasp- 
ing farmers,  and  as  for  Mr.  Ans- 
pacher, he  is  simply  a  shark  for 
making  two  plants  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  Yes,  indeed,  I  am 
happy  when  I  produce  a  play,  but 
when  I  gaze  upon  my  own  rapturous 
exhibit  of  tomatoes  and  pumpkins 
and  even  of  the  merry  and  mealy 
little  potato,  at  the  county  fair.  I 
expect  to  taste  the  delights  of  a 
sweeter  triumph  than  any  dramatist 
may  ever  experience." 

And  then  the  photographer  col- 
lected his  traps,  and  we  came  away 
wondering  whether  she  really  meant 
it  or  if  she  might  not  have  been 
working  at  a  little  bit  of  comedy  at 
our  expense. 


The  second  bill  of  the  Morning- 
side  Players  will  consist  of  one-act 
playlets  written  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity students.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented at  two  performances — one 
private,  the  other  public — next  month. 

It  is  announced  that  E.  H.  Sothern 
will  devote  time  to  play-writing  nnw 
that  he  has  retired  from  the  stage. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

"9&  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

EndorCortt'Ii 


Leofple  ofaiuwv,  refinement 
and  education  invariably 
TREFER  Duties  to 


anu  other  dqarette. 
<J          U 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Ecfypfian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Clysmic? 

Because  it  is  a  delicious  spark- 
ling spring  water  for  the  table — 
also  a  corrective  in  all  acidosis 
conditions  of  the  system. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't   accept   ordinary  waters, 


WAUKESHA. 


The  moderate  man  !  His  span  of 
life  is  generally  long,  contented,  and 
successful. 

By  using  self-control  in  all  things,  he 
is  able  to  enjoy  all  things  well. 

He  is  extremely  careful  about  his 
food  and  drink — especially  the  latter. 

It  is  for  him  we  make  a  wonderfully 
mild  and  mellow  Whiskey — Wilson — 
Real  Wilson-Thai's  All! 

The   Whiskey   for    which    we    invented   the    Non-Refillable    Bottle 

FREE  CLUB  RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.    Address  Wilson,  319  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    That's  All ! 
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Evans's  Depilatory 

(uiith  convenient  outjit  for  afffylne) 

makes  it  possible  to 
wear  with  unconcern 
the  otherwise  trying 
decollete  gown  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  soft 
powder  which,  applied 
occasionally,  keeps  the 
underarm  free  of  super- 
fluous hair.  There  is 
no  safe  way  of  remov- 
ing hair  permanently. 

50c     for  comP*etc  outfit-     Money 
*   back  if  you  want  it.    At  drug 
and  department  stores  or  send  us  50 
cents  and  dealer's  name. 

George  B  Evans 

1103  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia  Pa 

Maker i  of  "Mum ' ' 


The     Crowning     Attribute     of 
Lovely    Woman    is    Cleanliness 


DRESS  SHIELDS 

made  in  all  styles 

Cleanliness  and  Health 

Free  from    Rubber 
Can    be    Sterilized 

The   newest    one 

SPORT  SILK 
COAT  SHIELDS 

For    Sport    Coats 

in  White,  Flesh, 

Oyster-gray,  Old  Gold 

The  C.  E.   Conover  Co. 

101  Franklin  Street,   New  York  City 


Queries     Answered     LETTERS   TO   THE   EDITOR 


The  editor  vail  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  tliree  questions.  Absolutely 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  with  players'  purely 
personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 


M.  L,  New  York  City—  Q—  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  about  Estelle  Winwood  s 
career?  2.  Will  you  publish  pictures  ot 
her  in  her  present  role  with  William 
Gillette?  3.  Will  there  be  an  interview 
with  her  in  THE  THEATKE  soon? 

A  —  We  shall  probably  publish  in  the 
next  issue  a  sketch  of  Miss  Winwood  s 
career.  2.  See  our  March  number,  page 
145.  3.  We  do  not  know  as  yet. 

Bessie  B  ,  Saskatoon.  —  Q.  —  Where  can  I 
obtain  an  account  of  Henry  Woodruff  s 
death?  2  Where  can  1  get  a  photograph 
of  him?  3.  Have  you  published  an  inter- 
view  or  pictures  of  him? 

A—  Henry  Woodruff  died  at  the  Hotel 
Algonquin,  New  York  City,  on  October 
6  1916  Any  of  the  New  York  morning 
papers  of  October  7th  will  have  an  account 
of  his  death.  2.  Moffett  Studio,  2o 
East  Congress  Street,  Chicago,  111.  3.  In 
our  December,  1909,  issue  (price  6j>c.) 
there  is  a  small  picture  of  him.  Our  May, 
1907,  cover,  shows  him  as  Brown  ot 
Harvard"  (85c.).  In  the  July,  1906, 
issue  (90c.)  there  is  a  personal  picture 
and  a  short  sketch  of  his  career. 
The  April,  1906,  number  (90c.)  showj 
him  in  five  scenes  from  "Brown  of 
Harvard." 

L  W.  H.,  Hartford  —Q.—  What  has  be- 
come of  Wilson  Barrett,  a  famous  ac.or  in 
the  90's? 

A.—  Wilson  Barrett  died  some  years 
ago. 

M.  L.  R.,  Cleveland,  O.—Q.—  Kindly 
give  me  some  information  regarding 
Julian  Eltinge.  2.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  publish  a  photograph  of  him  in  an  early 
issue.  3.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
Jeanne  Eagles'  plans? 

A.—  See  the  article,  "How  I  Portray  a 
Woman  on  the  Stage,"  by  Julian  Eltinge 
in  the  August,  1913,  issue  (price  40c.). 
2  There  will  probably  be  a  recent 
picture  of  Mr.  Eltinge  in  the  next  number 
of  THE  THEATRE.  3.  Jeanne  Eagles  is 
playing  the  role  of  Lucy  White  in  The 
Professor's  Love  Story"  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre,  New  York. 


E  ,     Rochester, 
ever     published 


N.     Y-—  Q.—  Have     you 
picture     of     Stephanie 
Plaskowietzka  of  the  Pavlowa  company? 
A—  No. 

F.  Cort,     Santa     Barbara,     Calif.—  Q.  — 
Kindly      give      an      account      of      William 
Farnum's  life. 

A  —  William  Farnum  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  on  July  4,  1876.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  pub.ic  schools,  Boston,  and 
made  his  tirst  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Richmond,  Va.  in  "Julius  Caesar.'  Sub- 
sequently he  played  in  stock  in  Boston. 
After  that  he  toured  with  Margaret 
Mather  and  Olga  Nethersole.  He  made 
his  first  success  in  New  York  in  'Ben 
Hur."  In  1907,  he  appeared  in  "The 
Prince  of  India,'  with  great  success.  At 
Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  January,  19U8, 
he  played  Bill  Farley  in  "Society  and  the 
Bulldog.  '  At  the  Liberty  Theatre, 
November,  1911,  he  appeared  as  Captain 
Herbert  Cary  in  "The  Littlest  Rebel." 
Mr.  Farnum  has  filled  many  stock  en- 
gagements. He  is  now  appearing  in  the 
movies. 

G.  P.,  Chicago,  111.—  Q.—  Will  you  kindly 
advise    me    of    the    last    issue    containing    a 
full-page  pictures  of  Marie  Doro;  first  two 
issues      containing      full-page      pictures      of 
Billie    Burke;    full-page    picture    of    Maude 
Adams    (excepting  March,   1913,  July,   1915 
and     March,     1916)  ;     full-page    picture     of 
Nazimova       (excepting       December,       1914, 
March,    1915,    and    February,    1916);    full- 
page     picture     of     Pauline     Frederick     (ex- 
cepting   April,    1913,    August,    1914,    April, 
1915  and  November,  1915,  issues). 

A.  —  The  July,  1913  is  the  last  issue 
containing  a  full-page  portrait  of  Marie 
Doro,  (price  40c.).  September,  1907 
(85c.)  and  the  December,  1909  (65c  )  are 
the  first  numbers  containing  full-page 
pictures  of  Billie  Burke.  She  was  also  on 
the  March,  1908  (60c.)  cover.  Full-page 
portraits  of  Maude  Adams  other  than  you 
mention  appeared  in  the  March,  1911,  issue 
(60c.),  the  July,  1910  (50c.),  December, 
1909  (65c.),  January,  1909  (50c.)  and  the 
March,  1914  (40c.j  cover.  Full-pages  of 
Nazimova  are  in  the  June,  1912  (40c.) 
and  August,  1910  (50c.)  numbers;  of 
Pauline  Frederick  in  the  June,  1913  (40c  ), 
the  May,  1909  (50c.)  and  the  October, 
1909,  cover  (50c.). 

A.  —  Reader,  Los  Angeles.  —  Q  —  Kindly 
tell  me  where  John  Mason  was  born.  2. 
Did  he  ever  appear  in  "Anna  Karenina"? 

A.  —  John  Mason  was  born  in  Orange, 
N.  J.  2.  Yes,  at  the  Herald  Square  The- 
atre in  1907  with  Virginia  Harned. 

K.  J.  L.,  Plainfield  —  Q.—  Has  Duse 
gone  into  retirement? 

A.  —  It  is  believed  she  will  never  play 
again.  She  is  one  of  those  players  who 
are  sensible  enough  to  retire  at  the  height 
of  their  powers. 


Praise  from  Charming  Pollock 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE: 

The  current  issue  is  the  best  num- 
ber that  I  have  ever  seen  of  THE 
THEATRE. 

Glory  be  to  George  Broadhurst! 
His  answer  to  Father  Burke  is  ex- 
actly the  answer  I  itched  to  make — 
and  couldn't  have  made  half  so  well ! 
I  get  so  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
naughty  dramatists  and  actors  and 
managers,  the  wicked  Pineros,  and 
Cyril  Maudes,  and  Winthrop  Ameses, 
from  the  great  and  good  nonentities 
who  alone  have  the  interest  of  the 
theatre  at  heart !  Isn't  it  curious  that 
men  like  Augustus  Thomas  should 
want  to  smirch  the  public  mind, 
which  is  kept  pure  by  the  lofty  nobil- 
ity of  men  like  Father  Burke? 

George  Nathan's  article  was  capital, 
too.  And  that  was  a  lovely  picture 
of  Annette  Kellermann. 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  giving 
my  opinion  of  your  magazine.  Few 
people  do  mind  opinions,  so  long  as 
they  are  favorable. 

CHANNING  POLLOCK. 

New   York   City. 
March  1,  1917. 


Ahead  of  Others  of  Its  Class 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE: 

I  have  just  completed  reading  the 
February  issue  of  THE  THEATRE,  and 
wish  to  say  that  no  other  publication, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  stage, 
is  in  the  same  class  with  THE  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE,  when  considered 
either  from  a  moral,  social,  or  "real 
news''  standpoint. 

Especially,  to  speak  in  detail  for 
a  moment,  I  consider  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Stage  and  Public  Morals" 
a  finely  written  and  highly  meritori- 
ous piece  of  work.  Any  magazine 
which  can  print  such  an  article  in 
the  front  part  of  its  columns  is  far 
ahead  of  others  of  its  class  in  Amer- 

WHITTON  E.  NORRIS. 
University,  Va. 
February  18,  1917. 


A  Correction  from  Jos6  Ruben 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  THEATRE: 

In  the  February  number  of  THE 
THEATRE  an  interview  with  me  ap- 
peared under  the  title :  "French 
Actor  Scores  in  Japanese  Play."  Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  which  gives  a 
few  phases  of  my  career,  "Madame 
Yorska  wooed  me  into  vaudeville." 

I  wish  to  correct  this  statement. 
Between  two  seasons  of  the  French 
Drama  Society  Madame  Yorska  was 
enticed  to  play  a  short  engagement  in 
vaudeville  and  it  was  I  who  offered 
her  my  services  which  she  kindly  ac- 
cepted. I  should  be  very  grateful  to 
you  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
publish  this  letter  in  your  next  issue. 

New  York  City.         J°SE  RUBEN. 
February   12,   1917. 


THREE  ARTS  CLUB  PLAYERS 

Lady  Gregory's  "The  Gaol  Gate," 
played  by  Mary  Rehan  and  Katherine 
La  Salle,  was  the  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram of  one-act  plays  given  recently 
at  the  Comedy  by  the  Three  Arts 
Club  Players  as  a  benefit  for  the 
Theatre  Workshop. 

The  other  three  episodes  of  the 
program  were  "A  Dear  Little  Wife," 
a  pretty  Japanese  trifle  by  Gerald 
Dunn ;  an  appalling  performance  of 
Oliphant  Down's  charming  and  peri- 
odically slaughtered  fancy,  "The 
Maker  of  Dreams"  and  "A  Mid- 
summer Dance  Dream,"  a  belated 
travesty  on  the  recent  dance  craze 
wrought  in  Shakespearean  characters 
and  quotations,  and  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  the  inevitable  witless 
parodies  on  the  famous  speeches. 


HYGJENOL 


POWDER  PUFF 


THE  FINEST  QUALITY 
LAMBS'  WOOL 

ID  Individual  Envelopes 

FOUR  POPULAR  SIZES 

10c,15c,2Sc,  35c 

At  All  Best  Dealer* 

or  will  be  rtnt   direct  on  Look  for  Lamb's    Face 

receipt    of  prife    and  Jc  in  Circle,  <m  ftJ 

extra  to  cover  postage*  Powder  1'ulf  iiiivclopes 

MAURICE  LEVY,  15  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City 

Importer  of  Famous  Creme  Simon  and 
Socicte  Hygienique  Toilet  Products 


DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

PVELATONE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
^  preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  srowths—no  natter 
how  thick  or  stubborn  they  may  be.  You  make 
a  paite  by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  and  water  J 
then  spread  on  the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or 
three  minutei,  rub  off  ihe  paste  and  the  hain  will  be 
Bone.  When  the  >kin  is  waihed.  it  will  be  found 
dean,  firm  and  hairless— «»  smooth  a§  a  baby  i, 
Ddalone  is  used  by  thousand!  every  year,  and  u 
highly  recommended  by  beauty  authorities  and 
experts. 

Druggist'  "U  Delatone ;  or  an  orlglna. 
one-ounce  jar  will  be  mailed  to  any 
^JJresi  upon  receifl  of  Ont  "Dollar  i» 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
339  So.  W.bash  A»e..  Dept.  CR.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


DANGEROUS  COUNTERFEITS 

Are  on  the  Market 

LADIES  BEWARE! 

Buy  LABLACHE  FACE  POWDER 
of  reliable  dealers.  Be  sure  and  get 
the  genuine.  Women  who  know 
frankly  say — "I  have  tried  other  face 
powders,  but  I  uie  Lablache." 

The  Standard  for  over  forty  years. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink,  Cream.  50c.  a 
box,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Over 
two  million  boxes  sold  annually.  Send 
lOc.  for  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  Frtoeli  Perfonen, 

I>«pt.  53, 126  Kingston  St..  Bwtov,  Mais. 


Dont  You  Like  "n 


can  have  the  same 

•'  h'lir  food,  applied 
once  each  day.  will 
absolutely  produce  thick  and  long 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  Easy  to 
apply  —  sure  in  results. 

I  A  OU  II  ECU  is   an  Oriental   for. 
LAO  nil  Cull  nuila.  One  box  is  all 


you  will  need.     Not  sold  at  clr; 

of  25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Cauadia 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY.  Dept.  42,  PHILADELPHIA 


Mailed  on  receipt 
•de: 
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SCOTMINTS 


People  o'  Refined  Tastes  Ask 
For  Scotmints  because  o'  the  Rare 
Mint  Flavor — Vera  Guid  for  the 
Husky  Throat;  Delightful  for  the 
Breath;  Fine  for  the  Digestion; 
They  eat  them  After  Ilka  Meal  an' 
After  Smokin'  or  before  Singing. 


Its  a  Canny  Custom! 


HOOT  MON ! 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Hoot  Mon !  Its  Muckle  for  a  Nickel ! ! 


Lament,   Corliss    &•   Company 

Selling  Agents 
131  Hudson  Street    -    -    New  York 


*fe 


S5H 


QOFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 

20  MULE 
TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath— it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


SFortfie 
fta 


iiini     mi 
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Julian  Eltinge,  foremost  im 
personator  of  beautiful  women 
finds  El  Rado  invaluable  in  his 
professional  work.  He  freely 
recommends  it  as  the  quickest 
simplest,  and  safest  way  to 
remove  hair  from  the  face 
neck  or  arms. 

Prominent  actresses  regard  El 
Rado  as  really  necessary  for  their 
dressing  tables  and  traveling  kits. 
Clean,  hairfree  underarms  of  baby- 
like  smoothness  can  be  attained 
only  through  the  use  of  El  Rado, 
a  sanitary  lotion  easily  applied 
with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 
Entirely  harmless. 

Ask  for  (JB*^  at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  anc 
$1.00.  Money-back  guarantee 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail,  if  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO..      44  E.  28th  St..  N.  Y 


One  Touch 
PolishesYour 
Nails  for  a  Week! 

Wonderful !  No  buffing.  Just  a  touch  on  each 
nail  beautifies  instantaneously  with  a  rosy  red 
lustre  that  lasts  a  whole  week.  Soap  and  water 
don  t  affect  it.  Wash  dishes,  dust,  etc.— your 
nails  stay  nicely  polished.  To  further  introduce 

Mrs.  Graham's  lnil.nl. neon,  Nail  Poll.h.  a  full  size 
5(lc  six  months  bottle  will  he  sent  prepaid  for  only  L>5c 
to  those  who  order  within  15  days.  Mail  25c  coin  or 
stamps  today. 

GERVAISE  GRAHAM    44  W.  Illinois  St..  Chicago 


"CVCRYWOMAN 


Your  Poise  and  Carriage 

are  affected  more 
by  the  unseen 
things  of  your 
apparel  than  by 
outer  garments 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

contributes  to  your  ease  and 
comfort  —  allows  the  utmost 
freedom  of  action  and  re- 
tains its  life  and  resiliency 
after  long  wear. 

It  is  the  only  woman'  s  hose 
supporter  having  the  Oblong 
Rubber  Button  which  prevents 
tearing  and  drop  stitches. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


THE    ACTORS'    FUND    FAIR 


Daniel  Frohman,  President  of  the 
Actors'  Fund,  presiding  at  a  meeting 
of  workers  for  the  Actors'  Fund  Fair, 
to  be  held  next  month  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  said  that  President 
Wilson,  if  his  official  duties  per- 
mitted, would  open  the  fair  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  12th.  "And  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar  has  promised  to  come 
and  sing  'The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,' "  Mr.  Frohman  said. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  obtain 
recruits  for  fair  activities  and  hear 
the  plans  for  the  bazaar  outlined  by 
the  executive  heads. 

Mr.  Frohman  added  that  the  relief 
work  carried  on  by  the  Fund  was 
widespread,  and  that  it  expended 
$70,000  a  year.  A  movement  was  be- 
ing carried  on,  he  said,  to  raise  an 
endowment  of  $1,000,000  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Fund  was  kept  alive  by 
benefits,  donations  and  fairs. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  THE  PROFESSION 
By  VERA  BLOOM 

Tired  actor-birds  can  find  a  charm- 
ing nest  on  Staten  Island,  called  the 
Actors'  Fund  Home. 

For  there  the  lovely  Juliets  and 
dashing  Romeos  of  yesteryear  meet 
again  when  the  sunshine  in  their  hair 
has  turned  to  snow,  and  the  roses  in 
their  cheeks  have  withered. 

They  are  virtually  and  really  "the 
guests  of  the  profession" — honored 
and  welcomed  as  would  be  a  prince 
or  princess,  with  never  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  charity.  It  is  just  a 
case  of  the  tables  being  turned.  In 
days  gone  by  they  made  the  public 
happy ;  now  the  public,  or  at  least 
the  theatre-loving  part  of  it,  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  give  them 
happiness. 

And  why  not?  In  their  day  they 
gave  their  best  to  us,  and  if  the 
actor's  proverbial  generosity  went  a 
bit  too  far,  let  us  think  of  it  merely 
as  a  case  of  artistic  temperament  or 
something  equally  excusable,  and 
welcome  them  with  open  arms  when 
the  opportunity  is  offered  us. 

I  met  them  first — these  delightfully 
interesting  guests  of  the  profession — 
on  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman  took  us  down  to 
meet  them. 

And  they  are  all  so  happy — so  won- 
derfully happy!  They  have  their 
little  vanities  just  as  they  did  years 
ago;  they  love  their  pretty  clothes 
and  joyful  colors,  and  each  dresses 
in  her  own  style.  Someone,  some 
understanding,  sympathetic  one,  has 
left  an  endowment  to  give  them  a 
certain  amount  of  pin-money  every 
week,  and  this  has  done  much  to  help 
them  retain  their  personalities,  anil 
keep  in  touch  with  the  outer  world. 

It  is  not  hard  to  guess  that  the 
sprightly  little  lady  in  the  blush-pink 
waist  and  with  the  sparkling  eyes  was 
once  a  famous  soubrette ;  or  that  the 
wirey  little  gentleman  with  the  quiz- 
zical face  was  a  comedian.  They 
still  play  their  parts,  and  even  to-day, 
long  after  their  active  careers  are 
ended,  they  remember  the  caste  of 
the  theatre— a  star  is  a  star  for  a' 
that! 

They  were  all  excited  about  Mr. 
Frohman's  visit,  and  as  soon  as  we 
entered  the  wide,  comfortable  hall, 
a  pretty  little  lady  came  up  with  a 
bouquet  of  pale  pink  roses  she  had 
bought  for  him,  and  soon  they  were 
all  around  him,  telling  him  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  for  they  knew  it  was 
no  mere  perfunctory  listening  on  his 
pnrt.  but  real  interest  in  their  affairs. 
We  met  them  all  each  with  a  well- 
defined  personality,  each  quaintly, 
charmingly  interesting.  This  quaint- 
ness  and  charm  shows  in  their  rooms. 
One  dear  old  lady,  who  used  to  be 
famous  in  "slavey"  parts,  asked  us  to 
come  irto  her  room  and  visit  her. 
And  there,  prominent  over  her 
dresser,  were  English  and  American 
flags,  and  a  picture  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 
"So  you're  English,"  I  said. 


"Oh,  sure,  dearie,"  said  she,  "how 
did  you  guess?" 

And  before  we  left  she  gave  us  a 
l.cautifully  knitted  washrag  she  ha< 
just  finished. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  was  away 
for  the  holiday,  had  made  his  room 
into  a  veritable  picture-gallery.  Every 
stage  beauty  from  Mary  Anderson  to 
Mary  Pickford  is  there. 

Then  there  was  the  courtly,  hand- 
some old  Frenchman,  who  was,  oh, 
so  glad  to  speak  "un  pcu  de  fran- 
ffliV  with  me ! 

Dinner  was  daintily  served  at  tables 
for  eight  or  ten,  and  afterwards  we 
went  down  to  the  billiard  room  to 
look  over  some  papers,  and  perhaps 
glean  a  story  or  two  from  the  old 
gentlemen  over  their  after-dinner 
pipes.  It  is  a  lovely  room,  dark, 
quiet,  and  cozy,  the  sort  of  room  they 
would  like  to  have  in  their  own 
homes. 

And  then  we  went  to  the  rose-gar- 
den-of-beautiful-memory  Cyril  Maude 
has  planted  as  a  beautiful  memorial 
to  Charles  Frohman.  It  was  almost 
the  thought  of  a  poet  that  inspired 
Mr.  Maude  to  do  this — it  was  re- 
quested that  no  flowers  be  sent  for 
Mr.  Frohman,  so  instead  Mr.  Maude 
has  made  a  fragrant,  everlasting 
memorial  to  bloom  year  by  year,  and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  most 
honored  members  of  the  profession 
Charles  Frohman  devoted  his  life  to 
serve.  It  is  almost  a  shrine. 

After  I  had  had  the  new  sensation 
of  feeding  hundreds  of  chickens  on 
the  farm  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  it 
was  time  to  go.  In  the  evening  those 
dear  people  were  to  do  their  old 
acts  to  entertain  their  friends. 

One  little  lady  told  us  she  did  a 
famous  minuet  in  the  long-ago,  and 
though  her  partner  had  recently  died 
she  would  do  it  alone. 

"Try  it  now,  please,  please !"  I 
begged,  and  so,  to  a  tinkling  melody, 
she  did  do  it — beautifully. 

Then  we  had  to  leave  them,  but, 
please,  all  of  you,  when  you  hear  of 
the  tired-actors'  nest  on  Staten 
Island,  remember  it — you  know  how. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

The  April  record  announcement  is- 
sued by  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company  is  so  colorful  in  song  and 
melody  that  it  seems  to  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  spring  itself. 

Hipolito  Lazaro,  the  tenor  phe- 
nomenon, sings  the  rapturous  "M'Ap- 
pari"  from  Flotow's  "Martha."  Lucy 
Gates  is  to  be  heard  in  "The  Night- 
ingale Song"  and  "Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird,"  accompanied  by  the 
bird  imitations  of  the  talented  young 
whistler,  Sybil  Sanderson  Fagan.  And 
one  of  the  most  interesting  person- 
alities in  the  world,  Olga  Petrova, 
emotional  actress,  screen  star  and 
famed  beauty,  recites  two  of  her  own 
compositions,  "To  a  Child  Who  In- 
quires" and  "To  a  Mother,"  and 
Riley's  "A  Life's  Lesson." 

The  vocal  list  also  includes  two 
solos  by  the  distinguished  tenor, 
Morgan  Kingston — "My  Little  Love" 
and  "Wonderful  Garden  of  Dreams"  ; 
"Kentucky  Babe,"  by  the  great  Bel- 
gian baritone  Louis  Graveure:  and 
an  artistic  offering  by  Reed  Miller, 
the  well-known  tenor,  "Our  Star."  set 
to  the  melody  of  Rubinstein's  "Mon- 
astery Bells,"  sung  in  duet  with  Grace 
Kerns,  soprano,  and  "The  Farewell," 
sung  with  Nanette  Flack,  soprano. 

For  the  commemoration  of  Easter- 
tide, announcement  is  made  of  two 
Easter  carols  by  the  Columbia  Double 
Mixed  Quartette,  "King  All  Glori- 
ous" and  "Radiant  Morn."  And  in 
addition,  there  are  two  Christian 
Science  hymns  listed,  "Saw  Ye  My 
Saviour"  and  "He  That  Dwelleth  in 
the  Secret  Places  of  the  Most  High," 
sung  by  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  solo- 
ist of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist.  New  York,  and  an  oratorio 
singer  of  merit.  Adit. 


Great  Western 
Champagne 

"BrutSpeciaM903" 

"Special  Reserve"      "Extra  Dry" 

:   'Iry)  (medium) 

"Sparkling  Red  Burgundy" 

Produced  by  the  old 
Fnnch  slow  method 
of  fermentation  in  the 
bottle  taking  from  six 
to  seven  years  of  time. 

Great  Western  is  the) 
Only  American  Cham- 
>O  I  pagne  ever  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  at  Foreign 
Expositions. 

iLf.-J     I'arls  Kspo.lllon.  I!HHI,  Fraiira 
\     Parli   Kip.i.lllnn.  1HN9.   Kranrc 


.  , 

HMH.-M.-,  F.ipuiltlon,  1910, 

Belgium 
Vienna  Exposition,  147S, 

Au.frln 


flr 


,  , 

ll.lfh.n, 
Paris  Exposition,  ItttT,  France 

Write  for  our  free  Illustrated  Booklet 
Tviiich  tells  Jivw  Champagne  is  tuacte. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine   Company 

Rheims,  N.  Y. 

(Hdfst  and  largest  producers  of  diampwe  in  Amuitl 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charlest  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk-  Orchestra  of  Soloists 
— Open  All  Year  Around — Noted  for  Cuisine — 
Excellent  Service— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


Clear  You  r  Throat 


QUICK  Relief  lor  Husky.  Hoarse.  Tlckllnj  Ttuoais. 
25c  »i  oil  Drug  Siores.    Sample  lor  iwo-cem  stamp. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Compony.  Deiroil,  U.  S.  A. 


BOSTON 


BOSTON'S 
SMARTEST 
HOSTELRY 


Reflecting  in  every 
phase  cf  its  distinct- 
ive service  your  idea 
of  what  a  good  hotel 
should  be. 


Convenient  to 
everywhere 


Single  Room  with  bath  $2.50  up 
Double  Room  wilh  bath  3.50  op 


L.  C.  PRIOR 
Managing  Director 
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To  "Sleeping"  Investors 

Do  you  now  own  securities  that  show  you  a  loss?  Are  you 
fully  posted  as  to  the  securities  you  own  or  those  you  intend  to 
purchase?  Financial  experts  have  estimated  that  90%  of  the 
losses  in  investments  are  either  due  to  ignorance  in  buying  or 
neglect  in  watching  securities. 

What  some  people  consider  luck  is  usually  knowledge. 

To  educate  the  average  investor,  to  guide  him  in  the  purchase  of 
his  securities,  to  keep  him  posted  as  to  subsequent  developments 
is  the  mission  of  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 

Written  in  popular  style  and  in  non-technical  language  easily 
understood  by  the  layman,  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  has 
developed  thousands  of  inexperienced  buyers  of  securities  into 
successful  investors. 

What  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  has  done  for  others  it  can 
do  for  you. 

Send  us  your  subscription   today. 

The    MAGAZINE   of   WALL   STREET 


It  gives  a  personal   Service 
to  Every  Subscriber 

An  annual  subscription  to  the  Magazine 
also  entitles  you  to  the  full  privileges 
of  the  Investors'  Personal  Service  or 
Inquiry  Department. 
Annual  Subscribers  may  ask  any  ques- 
tion or  advice. 

We  do  not  merely  analyze  and  give 
full  information  but  offer  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  security  is  a 
purchase  or  sale. 

A   Year's    Subscription 
Costs  Only  $5.00 

Published  26  times  a  year,  The  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street  is  every  Investor's 
Best  Guide  for  clear  thinking  and  cor- 
rect investment. 

15.00  a  year  will  insure  your  invest- 
ments against  mistakes  of  judgment  due 
to  ignorance  of  financial  conditions. 
Mail  113  your  subscription  to-day. 


A    few    features    in 
recent  issues 

The  Outlook  for  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Baruch's  Half  Million.  Professional 
Men's  Investments.  How  to  Read  a 
Bond  Circular.  Which  Are  the  Peace 
Stocks.  Standard  Oils  as  Investments. 
"What  Happens  to  Sleeping  Investors" 
free  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 

Special    Offer  /' 

$1.00  will  bring  you  the  next       /'     ^ 
five  issues,  one  every  other   gf/'  £J& 
Saturday,    filled     with    ^/'^C^  $ 
money    making   facts    (£f/1AV    ^'  ^ 
and    forward   look-   *oS '    *Hr    ^*  Jp 
ing  financial   in-    &/     QT    £?  ^^ 
formation.  £/     &    >   A\/ 


The      MAGAZINE    42  Broadway 
Of  WALL  STREET    New  York 


Town  Topics 


Contains  much  that  should  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Its  Dramatic  criticisms  are  authori- 
tative. 

Its  Musical  Critic  is  one  of  the  mosT: 
competent  and  accomplished  in  this 
Metropolis. 

Its  Banter  is  bright,  very  INTIME 
and  full  of  personal  interesT:  to  the 
Profession. 

Its  Social  News  and  Gossip  should  be 
read  by  every  Actor  and  Actress  and 
everyone  else  who  cares  to  know  what 
Society  is  doing. 

Its  Short  Story  every  week  is  famed 
for  cleverness  and  a  unique  character 
found  in  no  other  publication,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Subscribe  for  it,  and  the  address  will 
be  changed  as  often  as  you  desire. 

$6.00  per  year. 

Sold  on  every  reputable  newstand,  1  5c. 
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Gountruside 

UBURBAN  LIFE  c/ 


SUBURBAN  LIFE 

and  its  new  owners,  The  Independent  Corporation, 
take  pleasure  in  extending  to  every  reader  of  Theatre 
Magazine  this  invitation  to  become  a  subscriber 
for  six  months  at  a  special  introductory  price  of  $1 


Because  You  Live  in  the  Country 


The  Countryside  Magazine  is  for  you.  And 
this  offer  is  for  you.  Six  great  special 
numbers,  with  gorgeous  covers  by  1'aul 
Bransom  ;  a  wealth  of  beautiful  pictures, 
and  articles  on  every  phase  of  country  liv- 
ing, for  only  One  Dollar.  The  numbers 
are: 

March -  Garden  Number 

April      ------  Spring  Planting  Number 

May Little  House  Number 

June      ------     In  tbe  Country  Number 

July    ------       Summer  Sports  Number 

August        -     ....       Country  Club  Number 

This  is  the  limited  offer  of  the  new  owners 
(The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly)  to 
enable  you  easily  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  greater  Countryside  Magazine. 
Good  only  if  you  accept  before  April  20. 

Because  you  live  in  the  country — or  expect 
to  live  there  some  day — or  go  there  now 
for  rest  and  recreation,  The  Countryside 
is  you i-  magazine. 

Every  important  problem  that  concerns 
your  comfort  or  enjoyment  as  a  country 
householder  you  will  find  discussed  in  The 
Countryside  by  recognized  authorities  who 
stand  highest  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Each  number  has  its  big  central  subject 
in  season — but  every  number  is  a  garden 
number,  a  building  number,  a  house  fur- 
nishing number,  a  decoration  number,  a 
poultry  number,  a  motor  number — a  coun- 
try living  number  in  every  sense.  The 
Countryside  service  never  stops,  in  any 
part  of  its  field. 

Note  These  Features 

Space  permits  only  brief  mention  of  the  edi- 
torial plans  of  the  new  owners. 

Aymar  Embury  II,  with  five  articles,  inaugu- 
rates "The  House  Livable."  Harold  A.  Caparn, 
former  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  is  presenting  a  series  of 
articles  on  "The  House  Outdoors."  J.  Horace 
McFarland  launches  pur  campaign  "Better 
Roses  for  America"  with  an  article  in  March 
illustrated  in  four  colors. 

"The  Whole  House — Room  by  Room"  is  another 
new  feature  to  begin  soon — a  series  of  monthly 
manuals — taking  up  the  problems  of  construc- 
tion, decoration  and  furnishing  as  applied  to 
each  room  as  a  unit  from  bedroom  to  library. 

Churchill  Ripley  writes  during  1917  on  Rugs ; 
E.  I.  Farrington  writes  on  Poultry  (every 
month)  ;  Harold  D.  Eberlein  and  Abbott  Mc- 
Clure  write  on  Furniture ;  William  Haynes  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  Hall  write  of  Dogs  and  Kennel  In- 
terests ;  Charles  Dexter  Allen  tells  what  is  new 
in  Textiles ;  Harold  J.  Howland  supplies  a 
monthly  editorial  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Country- 
side ;  Theodore  M.  R.  von  Keler  is  the  Motor 


Editor  and  conducts  the  Motor  Service;  F.  F. 
Rockwell.  Jessie  P.  Frothingham  and  Parker 
T  Barnes  write  on  Horticulture  and  Garden- 
ing ;  Frank  A.  Waugh  writes  on  Trees ;  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Findlay  will  conduct  "The  Coun- 
tryside Garden  Laboratory,"  a  great  new  gar- 
dening manual  to  appear  in  The  Countryside 
every  month. 

Note  These  Names 

The  roll-call  of  contributors  under  the  new  own- 
ership includes  such  names  as :  Margaret 
Woodrow  Wilson;  Zona  Gale,  author  of  "Friend- 
ship Village" ;  George  Madden  Martin,  creator 
of  Emmy  Lou ;  W.  H.  Truesdale,  President  of 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  :  Rev.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  Mary  ' 
Sargent  Potter,  daughter  of  Professor  Sargent 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum ;  Hudson  Maxim  : 
Joyce  Kilmer ;  Edna  Dean  Proctor ;  George  W. 
Cable,  author  of  "Old  Creole  Days"  ;  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail"; 
Gutzon  Borglum,  Sculptor;  Kathleen  Morris, 
author  of  "Mother";  Walter  Prichard  Eaton; 
John  Burroughs :  Norman  Harsele ;  Max  East- 
man :  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  ;  Herman  Hage- 
dorn ;  May  Irwin ;  Edward  F.  Bigelow ;  Jack 
London  :  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson  ;  Cecilia  Beaux : 
Herbert  Reed  (Right  Wing)  ;  P.  A.  Vaile  :  Mar- 
garet Deland ;  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart ;  Marion 
Harland,  and  many  others  whose  names  stand 
high  in  American  literature. 

Note  This  Program 

Here  are  the  specific  interests  to  which  The 
Countryside  devotes  its  attention  primarily: 

HOUSE  BUILDING — The  acquisition  of  land,  se- 
'lecting  the  building  site,  placing  the  hou.st-,  sci- 
entific construction,  modern  efficiency,  buying 
the  best  building  materials  and  equipment, 
choosing  the  house  plans,  dealing  with  the 
architect  and  builder — on  these  subjects  the 
country  house  owner  needs  sound  advice.  He 
gets  it  in  The  Countryside  Magazine. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION — What  is  new  in  flooring, 
wall  coverings,  mantels,  bath  room  fittings, 
lighting  fixtures,  wood  finishing ?  The  Coun- 
tryside has  articles  and  pictures  about  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  the  house  inside  com- 
fortable, beautiful,  sanitary  and  efficient. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING — Choosing  rugs,  curtains, 
hangings,  furniture.  Every  object  that  helps 
to  make  your  life  indoors  complete  you  will 
find  discussed  in  The  Countryside  by  writers 
who  know  their  subjects  well. 

OUTSIDE  THE  HOUSE — Preparing  and  keeping  up 
the  grounds  to  make  your  house  in  the  country 
beautiful  in  its  setting,  putting  up  greenhouse 
and  garage,  buying  seeds  and  bulbs,  planting 
the  garden,  choosing  efficient  tools,  planning  the 
flower  bed,  selecting  porch  and  garden  furni- 
ture and  decorations,  enriching  the  soil,  rais- 
ing small  fruits,  keeping  poultry,  dogs  and  live 
stock — all  these  delights  of  country  living  are 
dwelt  upon  in  The  Countryside  by  experts  who 
write  from  scientific  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  may  under- 
stand and  receive  the  maximum  of  help  and 
pleasure  from  their  reading  and  from  the  pic- 
tures. 

HORTICULTURE — Here  again  The  Countryside  en- 
joys unusual  distinction  because  of  its  excep- 


tional sources  of  information  and  its  scientific 
and  accurate  presentation  of  horticultural 
knowledge. 

Si'uKTs  AND  RECREATION — Life  in  the  open  air 
is  a  big  factor  in  your  scheme  of  country  liv- 
ing. In  The  Countryside,  as  the  seasons  come 
round,  you  will  find  striking  and  pictuivsque 
articles  on  motoring,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  driv- 
ing, skating,  shooting,  fishing,  camping,  boat- 
ing and  other  sports— -to  help  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  life  along  the  countryside. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD — Good  roads  for  your  motor 
car,  better  schools  for  your  children,  proper 
light  ing  for  your  side-walk,  the  count  ry  club 
for  your  recreation,  the  suburban  church  for 
your  worship,  improved  railway  stations  and 
t  rain  service  for  your  suburban  travel,  more 
attractive  approaches  for  your  town — these 
things  concern  you  intimately ;  and  these  are 
things  for  which,  as  you  will  see.  The  Country- 
'ands. 

The  Countryside 
Shop 

A  new  and  unique  service  free  to  every  reader. 
This  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  full  sub- 
scription price — merely  in  what  it  saves  you. 

The  Countryside  Shop  keeps  you  in  touch  with 
the  new  things,  and  the  best  things,  offered  by 
the  merchants  and  makers,  growers  and  distrib- 
utors. It  brings  you  the  new  ideas  of  those 
who  plan  and  execute.  It  te  Is  you  how  to  get 
things,  what  to  get  and  where  to  pet  them. 
Its  expert  counsellors  are  leaders  in  their  special 
fields.  Consultation  is  free — regarding  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Shrubs  or  Trees,  Garden  Equipment, 
Outdoor  Adornment,  House  Plans,  Building  Ma- 
terials, House  Furnishings  and  Decorations, 
Furniture  and  Rugs,  Motor  Cars  and  Acces- 
sories, Trucks  and  Tools,  Poultry  and  Doge, 
Sporting  and  Outdoor  Goods,  Country  Property. 


Say  Yes  Now 


Use  the  yes  blank  below.  No  matter  about  the 
money  today.  The  main  thing  is — get  your 
acceptance  in  a»id  enjoy  your  first  number  of 
what  we  plan  to  make  the  most  definitely  use- 
ful periodical  aid  to  country  living  in  America — 
and  the  most  interesting. 


The  Independent  Corporation 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 

YES.  Send  me  the  six  numbers  of 
The  Countryside,  beginning  with 
March.  I  will  send  $1  shortly. 


Nam* 


Address 


Send  No  Money 

now.       Just   mail 
the  yes  blank  and 

,  make  sure  of  this 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  CX  unusual  barg 


Gountruside 


an. 
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EIGHT 


Smooth 


The  Eight 

Seven    Passenger    Touring,    $1950 


The  Fours 

Seven    Passenger    Touring,    $1395 

Four  Passenger   Coupe.   ilflSO 

Se-.'en  Passenger  Tonring-Sedan.   $1»50 

Seven    Passenger    Limousine.    $1950 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.   Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 


Think  of  eight-cylinder  smoothness — the 
super-smoothness  of  the  sleeve-valve 
motor — and  its  freedom  from  the  un- 
evenness  caused  by  wear  and  tear  of 
valves  and  cams. 

Think  of  eight-cylinder  smoothness — the 
super-smoothness  of  the  sleeve-valve 
motor — and  its  freedom  from  carbon 
troubles. 

Think  of  eight-cylinder  smoothness — not 
now  and  then  when  you  have  just  cleaned 
up  and  tuned  up  the  motor — 

But  the  super-smoothness  of  the  sleeve-valve 
motor — smoothness  that  endures — even 
improves — and  is  the  normal  performance 
of  your  motor  at  all  times. 

Think  it  over. 


Doesn't  the  Willys-Knight  Eight  completely 
answer  your  desire  for  smoothness — with- 
out the  drawbacks  that  have  heretofore 
deterred  you  from  satisfying  that  desire 
with  some  other  eight? 

When  you  know  all  about  the  exclusive 
advantages  of  the  Willys-Knight  Eight — 
when  you  have  experienced  the  thrill  of 
its  quiet  smoothness,  you  will  have  the 
answer  to  your  longing  for  the  different — 
the  better  car. 

The  Willys-Knight  Eight  is  a  luxuriously 
comfortable,  easy  riding,  seven  passenger 
car  of  beautiful  new  design. 

See  the  Willys-Overland  dealer  and  let  him 
tell  you  some  remarkable  truths  about 
the  Willys-Knight  Eight — and  let  him 
show  you  the  car  and  demonstrate  it. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars 
"M«de  in  U.  S.  A." 


The  Theatre,  May,  79/7 


IJ 


Columbia  Grafonola 

Price  $200 
Other  Models  $15  to  $350 

Prites  in  Canada  plus  duty. 


THE  RECORD  played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola  is  more  than  a 
record — itis'rea/?fy.  Through  the  marvelous  Columbia  reproducer, 
every  individual  musical  pulsation — every  modulation  of  every  note 
comes  back  with  volume  and  warmth  the  same  as  the  original  itself. 

The  splendid  resonance  so  essential  to  reproducing  orchestral 
music;  the  delicacy  needed  to  carry  the  notes  of  whispering  wood- 
winds and  murmuring  strings;  the  ability  to  convey  the  living  warmth 
that  gives  great  voices  their  personality — these  make  up  the  miracu- 
lous perfection  of  the  Columbia  reproducer  and  Columbia  TONE. 

Clear,  natural,  brilliant,  true — these  words  are  hardly  enough  to 
describe  it.  Only  one  word  can  truly  tell  all  that  '"'Columbia  tone'' 
implies — and  that  single  word  is:  LIFE! 

Look  for  the     music-note"  trade-mark — the 
mark    of  a  genuine    Columbia   Grafonola. 
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Allman  &  <£o 


THE   INFINITE   RESOURCES   OF 

AMERICA 


ARE   FITLY    REPRESENTED  IN  THE   NEW 
ASSORTMENTS  OF 

Fashionable  Wearing  Apparel 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


COMPRISING  VIRTUALLY  EVERYTHING  IN 
DRESS  THAT  IS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  MAN 
AND  WOMAN  OF  CULTIVATED  TASTE 


Attemte,  2foro  fork 

Utljtrtij-fnurtlt  l^imt 
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The  Theatre,  May, 
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A  Glimpse  of  Subtle  Gleijance 
at  the  ^empton 


PROBABLY    your    attention    would    anywhere 
be  attracted  by  this  bowed  fronted  Cabinet  of 
gleaming  Satinwood  which  owes  the  nicety  of 
its  proportions  and  the  delicacy  of  its  decoration  to 
the   brothers  Adam.      But   you   must   see  it    in  the 
Hampton  Shops  Galleries,  in   the  setting  there  pro- 
vided for  it  if  you  would  appreciate,  to  the  full,  its 
fascinating  charm. 

Here  its  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  shield-back  Chairs 
whose  Prince  of  Wales  feathers  point  unerringly  to 
Heppelwhite,by  the  slenderly  curving  Jardiniere  stand, 
by  the  Adam  Candelabra  of  silver  and  by  the  Frame 
of  carved  and  gilded  wood  which  hangs  above. 

It  is  all  very  delightful  and  suggests  the  cultivated 
taste  and  discriminating  knowledge  which  are  a  part 
of  the  Hampton  Shops. 


is  east?  50#iS(?reefl> 
facitifl  St.  Patfr  icKs  Cathedral 

netuyork 


7  ^^-^?r!^Y^^>AY.^V-^^.b^^^ 
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To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look 
for  the  famous  trademark, '  'His  Master's 
Voice."  It  is  on  every  Victrola  and 
every  Victor  Record.  It  is  the  identify- 
ine  label  on  all  genuine  Victrolas  and 
Victor  Records. 


'HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


Every 


kind  of  music 
for  everybody 

Your  kind  of  music  for  you!     The  kind  of  music  you  like  best! 

Do  you  prefer  to  hear  magnificent  operatic  arias,  portrayed  by 
Caruso  or  Farrar  or  Melba?  Or  are  your  favorites  the  charming 
old  songs  of  yesteryear — the  ballads  so  sweetly  sung  by  Gluck  and 
McCormack? 

Or  it  may  be  that  your  tastes  run  to  instrumental  solos — the 
exquisite  renditions  of  Elman  or  Kreisler  or  Paderewski.  Then  again, 
perhaps,  you  would  rather  hear  Sousa's  Band  play  some  of  his  own 
stirring  marches,  or  enjoy  Harry  Lauder's  inimitable  witticisms. 

No  matter — you  can  hear  them  all 
on  the  Victrola.  It  is  the  instrument 
for  all  kinds  of  music.  It  has  not  only 
gathered  to  itself  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  world  of  song,  but  the  most  cele- 
brated bands  and  orchestras,  the  famous 
instrumentalists,  the  leading  comedians. 

The  Victrola  is  supreme  in  all  fields 
of  musical  endeavor.  It  is  the  instru- 
ment for  every  home. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  today  at  any  Victor  dealer' s. 
He  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear,  and  demon- 
strate the  various  styles  of  the  Victorand  Victrola— $10to5400. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  Notice.  All  Victor  Talking  Machines  are  patented  and  are  only 
licensed,  and  with  right  of  use  with  Victor  Records  only.  All  Victor  Records 
are  patented  and  are  only  licensed,  and  with  right  of  use  on  Victor  Talking 
Machines  only.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordi- 
nated and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes  of  manufacture;  and  their  use.  ex- 
cept with  each  other,  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  damaging  and  unsatisfactory. 


Victrola  XVII,  $250 
Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $300 

Mahogany  or  oak 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Vi  c  t  r  o  1  a 


is  the  registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Com 
Warning:  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of 
any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 
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Proclamation  by  the  President  to  the  People 


The  White  House,  April  15,  1917. 
My  Fellow-Countrymen: 

The  entrance  of  our  own  beloved  country  into  the  {trim  and 
terrible  war  for  democracy  and  human  rights  which  has  shaken  the 
world  creates  so  many  problems  of  national  life  and  action  which 
call  for  immediate  consideration  and  settlement  that  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  address  to  you  <i  few  words  of  earnest  counsel  and 
appeal  with  regard  to  them. 

We  are  rapidly  putting  our  navy  upon  an  effective  war  footing 
and  are  about  to  create  and  equip  a  great  army,  but  these  are  the 
simplest  parts  of  the  great  task  to  which  we  have  addressed  our- 
selves. There  is  not  a  single  selfish  element,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  In 
the  cause  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  for  what  we  believe 
and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  nrmkind  and  for  the  future  peace  and 
security  of-  the  world.  To  do  this  great  thing  worthily  and  succecs- 
fully  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  without  regard  to  • 
profit  or  material  advantage  and  with  an  energy  and  intelligence 
that  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enterprise  itself.  We  must  realize 
to  the  full  how  great  the  task  is  and  how  many  things,  how  many 
kinds  and  elements  of  capacity  and  service  and  self-sacrifice  it  in- 
volves. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  we  must  do,  and  do  well,  besides  fight- 
ing— the  things  without  which  mere  fighting  would  be  fruitless: 

We  must  supply  abundant  food  for  ourselves  and  for  our  armies 
and  our  seamen,  not  only,  but  ;tlso  for  a  large  part  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  have  now  made  common  cause,  in  whose  support  and 
by  whose  sides  we  shall  be  fighting. 

We  must  supply  ships  by  the  hundreds  out  of  our  shipyards  to 
carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  submarines  or  no  submarines, 
what  will  every  day  be  needed  there,  and  abundant  materials  out  of 
our  fields  and  our  mines  and  our  factories  with  which  not  only  to 
clothe  and  equip  our  own  forces  on  land  and  sea,  but  also  to  clothe 
and  support  our  people,  for  whom  the  gallant  fellows  under  arms 
can  no  longer  work;  to  help  clothe  and  equip  the  armies  with  which 
we  are  co-operating  in  Europe,  and  to  keep  the  looms  and  manu- 
factories there  in  raw  material;  coal  to  keep  the  fires  going  in  ships 
at  sea  and  in  the  furnaces  of  hundreds  of  factories  across  the  sea; 
steel  out  of  which  to  make  arms  and  ammunition  both  here  and 
there;  rails  for  wornout  railways  back  of  the  fighting  fronts;  loco- 
motives and  rolling  stock  to  take  the  place  of  those  every  day  going 
to  pieces;  mules,  horses,  cattle  for  labor  and  for  military  service; 
everything  with  which  the  people  of  England  and  France  and  Italy 
and  Russia  have  usually  supplied  themselves,  but  cannot  now  afford 
the  men,  the  materials,  or  the  machinery  to  make. 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  industries,  on  the 
farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories,  must  be  made 
more  prolific  and  more  efficient  than  ever,  and  that  they  must  be 
more  economically  managed  and  better  adapted  to  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  our  task  than  they  have  been;  and  what  I  want  to  say 
is  that  the  men  and  the  women  who  devote  their  thought  and  their 
energy  to  these  things  will  be  serving  the  country  and  conducting 
the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  just  as  truly  and  just  as  effectively 
as  the  men  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  trenches.  The  industrial 
forces  of  the  country,  men  and  women  alike,  will  be  a  great  national, 
a  great  international  service  army — a  notable  and  honored  host  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  the  efficient  friends 
and  saviors  of  free  men  everywhere.  Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  men  otherwise  liable  to  military  service  will  of  right 
and  of  necessity  be  excused  from  that  service  and  assigned  to  the 
fundamental,  sustaining  work  of  the  fields  and  factories  and  mines, 
and  they  will  be  as  much  part  of  the  great  patriotic  forces  of  the 
nation  as  the  men  under  fire. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  addressing  this  word  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  and  to  all  who  work  on  the  farms:  The  supreme 
need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  co- 
operating is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially  of  foodstuffs. 
'Ihe  importance  of  an  adequate  food  supply,  especially  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant  food,  alike  for  the 
armies  and  the  peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise  upon 
which  we  have  embarked  will  break  down  and  fail.  The  world's 
food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  during  the  present  emergency,  but 
for  some  time  after  peace  shall  have  come,  both  our  own  people  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Europe  must  rely  upon  the  har- 
vests in  America. 

Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure 
rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations.  May  the  nation 
not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most  effectual  co- 


operation in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products?  The  time 
is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that  everything 
possible  be  done,  and  done  immediately,  to  make  sure  of  large  har- 
vests. I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the  ablebodied 
boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty— to  turn  in  hosts 
to  tlic  farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking 
in  this  great  matter. 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  plant  abun- 
dant foodstuffs,  as  well  as  cotton.  They  c;:n  show  their  patriotism 
in  no  better  or  more  convincing  way  than  by  resisting  the  great 
temptation  of  the  present  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  helping  upon 
a  great  scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the  peoples  everywhere  who  are 
fighting  for  their  liberties  and  for  our  own.  The  variety  of  their 
crops  will  be  the  visible  measure  of  their  comprehension  of  their 
national  duty. 

The  Government  of  the  Unfed  States  and  the  Governments  of 
the  several  States  stand  ready  to  co-operate.  They  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply 
of  seed,  an  adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are  most  needed, 
at  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of  expediting  shipments  of  fertilizers 
and  farm  machinery,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  themselves  when  har- 
vested. The  course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unhampered  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  unwarranted  manipulation  of 
the  nation's  food  supply  by  those  who  handle  it  on  its  way  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
a  great  democracy,  and  we  shall  not  fall  short  of  it ! 

This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort,  whether  they  are 
handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw  materials  of  manufacture  or  the 
products  of  our  mills  and  factories:  The  eyes  of  the  country  will 
be  especially  upon  you.  This  is  your  opportunity  for  signal  service, 
efficient  and  disinterested.  The  country  expects  you,  as  it  expects 
all  others  to  forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite  ship- 
ments of  supplies  of  every  kind,  but  especially  of  food,  with  an  eye 
to  the  service  you  are  rendering  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  en- 
list in  the  ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for  themselves.  I  shall  con- 
fidently expect  you  to  deserve  and  win  the  confidence  of  people  of 
every  sort  and  station. 

To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the  country,  whether  they  be 
managers  or  operative  employes,  let  me  say  that  the  railways  are  the 
arteries  of  the  nation's  life  and  that  upon  them  rests  the  immense 
responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  those  arteries  suffer  no  obstruction 
of  any  kind,  no  inefficiency  or  slackened  power.  To  the  merchant 
let  me  suggest  the  motto,  "Small  profits  and  quick  service,"  and  to 
the  shipbuilder  the  thought  that  the  life  of  the  war  depends  upon 
him.  The  food  and  the  war  supplies  must  be  carried  across  the 
seas,  no  matter  how  many  ships  are  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  places 
of  those  that  go  down  must  be  supplied  and  supplied  at  once.  To 
the  miner  let  me  say  that  he  stands  where  the  farmer  does:  the 
work  of  the  world  waits  on  him.  If  he  slackens  or  fails,  armies  and 
statesmen  are  helpless.  He  also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  Service 
Army.  The  manufacturer  does  not  need  to  be  told,  I  hope,  that 
the  nation  looks  to  him  to  speed  and  perfect  every  process;  and  1 
want  only  to  remind  his  employes  that  their  service  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable and  is  counted  on  by  every  man  who  loves  the  country 
and  its  liberties. 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  every  one  who  creates  or  cultivates  a 
garden  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding 
of  the  nations;  and  that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  econ- 
omy puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  nation.  This 
is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  unpardonable  fault  of  waste- 
fulness and  extravagance.  Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume 
the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure  as  a  public  duty, 
as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no  one  can  now  expect  ever  to  be 
excused  or  forgiven  for  ignoring. 

In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world  in  this  hour  of  supreme  crisis  may  stimulate  those  to 
whom  it  comes  and  remind  all  who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn 
duties  of  a  time  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg 
that  all  editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will  give  as  prominent 
publication  and  as  wide  circulation  as  possible  to  this  appeal.  I 
venture  to  suggest,  also,  to  all  advertising  agencies  that  they  would 
perhaps  render  a  very  substantial  and  timely  service  to  the  country 
if  they  would  give  it  widespread  repetition.  And  I  hope  that  clergy- 
men will  not  think  the  theme  of  it  an  unworthy  or  inappropriate 
subject  of  comment  and  homily  from  their  pulpits. 
.  The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come.  We  must  all  speak, 
act,  and  serve  together! 

WOODROW   WILSON. 
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THAT    we've   been    getting   out    some 
gala    numbers    lately,    you'll    admit. 
But  watch   for  the  June  issue.     It's 
a  corker  and  beats  'em  all ! 

Take  only  the  names  of  the  leading  con- 
tributors— Brander        Matthews,   •'    Clayton 
Hamilton,  Edward  Good- 
man,  Frances  Starr,   El- 
sie   Janis,     A.     T  o  x  e  n 
Worm.      They    all    have 
something      unusual      to 
say ! 


MAY.     1917 

PROFESSOR  B  R  A  N  D  E  R  M  A  T- 
THEWS  gives  us  the  second  in- 
stalment of  his  "Recollections  of  a  Play- 
goer" in  the  June  number — delightful 
memories  that  extend  over  half  a  century 
of  theatre-going,  and  embrace  everyone 


A  SOCIETY  woman 
presented  one  of 
the  few  fine  plays  of 
this  season. 

The  play  was  "Magic" 
— the  woman  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Hapgood. 

"What  Society  is  Do- 
ing for  the  Stage  !"  The 
title  speaks  for  itself. 
The  article  will  lie  in 
our  next  issue. 

Watch  for  the  new 
and  hitherto  unpublished 
photographs  illustrating 
it. 


AX  unusual  and  in- 
teresting experiment 
was  tried  in  New  York 
recently  —  something 
really  worth  while—  the 
presentation  of  three 
unique  one-act  plays. 
acted  by  negroes. 

In  our  June  number 
we're  going  to  print  ex- 
cerpts from  the  best  of 
these  plays.  "The  Rider 
of  Dreams."  We'll  tell 
you  something,  too,  about 
Ridgeley  Torrence,  the 
man  who  wrote  them. 
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her  golden  hair  in  champagne? 

Whence  come  all  these  intimate  details 
about  your  favorite  player  that  you  glean 
from  your  morning  newspaper  and  devour 
along  with  your  caff  an  luit.' 

You've    always    wondered,    so    we'll    let 
you  in  the  secret. 

That  ubiquitous  per- 
son— the  press  agent — 
is  back  of  it  all. 

A.  Toxen  Worm,  one 
of  our  leading  publicity 
promoters,  will  tell  you 
something  about  his  fas- 
cinating business  in  an 
article  in  the  next  num- 
ber. 

Don't  miss  it! 
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TO  the  June  issue, 
Edward  Goodman. 
leader  of  that  band  of 
daring  innovators,  the 
Washington  Square 
Players,  contributes  an 
interesting  article  en- 
titled, "Why  the  One- 
Act  Play?" 

The  Washington  Square  Players  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  produce  something 
worth  while. 

Their  director,  Mr.  Goodman,  has  more 
than  one  card  up  his  sleeve.  He'll  give 
you  some  of  his  ideas  in  the  next  number. 


ELSIE  JANIS  talking— 
Where?     In  the  June  THEATRE. 
Subject:   "How   I   Do   My   Imitations." 
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AVE  you  been  fol- 
lowing our  "Foot- 
light  Fashions"  recently? 

If  you  are  preparing 
your  summer  wardrobe. 
you  can't  afford  to  miss 
any  of  the  many  sug- 
gestions that  this  depart- 
ment has  to  offer  you. 

Many  of  our  actresses 
are  wearing  stunning 
frocks.  If  you  want  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of 
them,  watch  for  the 
June  issue  ! 


BIG  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow. 

Sam  Hume's  little 
Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre 
in  Detroit  is  as  yet  a 
tiny  venture.  But  it  is 
an  extremely  artistic  one. 

Clayton  Hamilton,  in 
the  June  THEATRE. 
prer'vts  big  things  for 
this  little  playhouse. 
After  you've  read  his  ar- 
ticle you'll  know  why. 

And  then  —  the  pic- 
tures !  Their  beauty  and 
artistry  are  something 
quite  unique. 


T 


N  the  Spring  a  young 


who    has     achieved     fame     on     the    stage. 
Read   the  article  by   Prof.   Matthews  in 
this    number,    and    you'll    be    sure   to    look 
for  bis  next  instalment. 


H 


OW  do  you  know  that  Gaby  loves 
pearls,  that  Frances  rides  for  an  hour 
in  Central  Park  each  morning,  that  Anna 
takes  milk  baths,  and  that  Billie  washes 


know  the  rest. 

Take  a  tip,  Young  Man,  if  you  wish  to 
win  her  affections.  Get  acquainted  with 
the  latest  ins  and  outs  of  theatre-land. 
Learn  all  about  the  new  plays,  the  star  who 
has  captivated  Broadway,  and  the  gossip 
of  the  Rialto.  Read  The  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 

Then  you'll  be  able  to  chat  with  her  on 
a  topic  dear  to  Everywoman's  heart — the 
theatre.  Subscription  $3.50  a  year. 
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Mr.  and  Kirs.  Bradcn 

A   NEW    PORTRAIT    OF    .MARY   GARDEN 
Although  still  engaged  in  operatic  activities,  Miss  Garden  will  make 
her   debut    shortly    in    filmland,   appearing   on   the    screen    in    "Thais" 
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<SrBRANDER    MATTHEWS, 

PROFESSOR    OF    DRAMATIC    LITERATURE     IN    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


WHEX  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Colum- 
bia from  1868  to  1871  I  became  a 
"regular  first-nighter"  as  the  phrase 
goes;  and  there  were  then  so  few  theatres  in 
Xew  York  that  attendance  at  first  performances 
was  possible  and  not  arduous.  I  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  Booth's  Theatre  in  1869,  with  Ed- 
win Booth  as  Romeo — and  exactly  forty  years 
thereafter  I  was  invited  to  the  opening  of  the 
Xew  Theatre,  an  enterprise  even  more  ambitious 
than  Edwin  Booth's  and  not  more  successful. 
I  had  also  attended  the  first  performance  and  the 
last  performance  of  the  theatre  managed  by  John 
Brougham,  a  little  playhouse  behind  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  afterwards  entitled  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  and  later  rebuilt  by  Steele  Mac- 
kaye  as  the  Madison  Square.  As  the  Fifth 
Avenue  it  was  managed  by  Augustin  Daly  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  there,  and  in  the 
larger  theatre  which  Daly  managed  later,  I  saw 
a  long  sequence  of  interesting  performances. 

Daly  not  only  loved  the  theatre  ardently,  he 
lived  for  it  alone;  he  had  inexhaustible  energy 
and  immense  ambition.  He  challenged  at  once 
the  hitherto  acknowledged  leadership  of  the 
theatre  established  ten  years  earlier  by  J.  W. 
YVallack  and  coming  later  under  the  laxer  control 
of  Lester  Wallack.  Daly  gathered  a  strong  and 
varied  company,  enlisting  a  star  like  E.  L.  Daven- 
port and  engaging  refugees  from  Wallack's,  in- 
cluding George  Holland.  He  came  in  time  to 
make  a  specialty  of  his  own  adaptations  from 
contemporary  Parisian  plays,  beginning  with  the 
"Froufrou"  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  memorable 
to  me  by  the  appealing  charm  of  Agnes  Ethel. 
It  was  in  one  or  another  of  the  pieces  which 
Daly  liked  to  proclaim  as  the  "Reigning  Parisian 
Sensation"  that  Clara  Morris  displayed  her  un- 
even but  indisputable  power.  But  Daly  was 
anxious  to  develop  American  dramatists  also, 
and  here  he  stood  in  most  complete  opposition  to 
Lester  Wallack  (a  native  Xew  Yorker,  as  it 
happened,  by  chance),  who,  in  spite  of  all  temp- 
tations to  belong  to  other  nations,  remained  an 
Englishman  and  who  preferred  a  bald  British 
adaptation  of  a  feeble  French  piece  to  any  play 
>if  American  authorship. 


century  audiences  in  London.  When  I  came  to 
know  him  in  later  years  I  asked  why  he  had 
taken  down  Goldsmith's  unsuccessful  comedy 
from  the  dusty  shelf  where  it  has  reposed  since 
Halleck  and  Drake  had  collaborated  in  rhyming 
the  Croaker  poems. 


IT  was  Daly  who  gave  Bronson  Howard  his 
opportunity;  and  it  was  at  Daly's  that  I  at- 
tended the  first  night  of  "Saratoga,"  a  highly 
artificial  but  ingeniously  amusing  farce,  which 
Daly  advertised  as  "a  comedy  of  contemporane- 
ous American  character,"  this  being  precisely 
what  is  was  not. 

Daly  was  very  catholic  in  his  taste,  eager  to  put 
on  any  play  which  pleased  him,  old  or  new, 
American  or  British  or  French.  He  revived 
Goldsmith's  "Good  Xatured  .Man,"  for  example, 
although  he  could  not  have  expected  it  to  please 
nineteenth  century  audiences  in  Xew  York  any 
better  than  it  had  originally  pleased  eighteenth 


Collection  Charles  Burnham 

MRS.  JOHN'   HOEY 
A  popular  leading  woman  in  the  fifties 
and  the  first  American  actress  to  intro- 
duce extravagant  dressing  on  the  stage 

"Oh,  I  did  it  because  my  brother,  the  judge, 
said  he  would  like  to  see  it  acted,"  was  Daly's 
answer.  "Of  course,  I  knew  there  was  no  money 
in  it." 

This  reply  was  perfectly  characteristic ;  Daly 
wanted  to  make  money,  naturally  enough,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  bringing  out  the  plays 
which  took  his  fancy.  His  likings  were  mani- 
fold, including  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy,  oper- 
etta as  well  as  farce  and  melodrama. 

It  was  at  Daly's  that  I  beheld  the  chirpy 
veteran,  Charles  J.  Mathews  in  many  of  his  fa- 
vorite pieces,  especially  in  "Cool  as  a  Cucumber," 
and  in  Planche's  burlesque  of  Medea  entitled  the 
"Golden  Fleece,''  ir  which  the  brisk  and  voluble 
comedian  appeared  as  the  extraneous  Chorus. 
It  was  also  at  Daly's  that  I  was  first  introduced 
to  certain  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  although  I 
had  earlier  seen  the  "Midsummer  Xight's 
Dream"  at  the  Olympic,  with  G.  L.  Fox  as 
Bottom.  When  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  appeared  in 
America,  Daly  engaged  her  to  appear  as  Rosalind 
and  as  Viola,  supporting  her  fragile  personality 
and  her  attenuated  talent  by  the  full  strength  of 


his  company.  In  fact,  my  own  memory  of  Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons  as  Viola  is  now  pale  and  faint 
while  I  can  still  recall  the  highly  colored  fun 
of  Fanny  Davenport  as  the  rollicking  Maria. 

"The  full  strength  of  the  company"  is  no 
empty  phrase  when  applied  to  the  actors  Daly 
had  collected  under  his  management,  as  can  be 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I  once  saw  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  performed  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  on  an  evening  when  the  unemployed 
members  of  the  organization  were  giving  "Lon- 
don Assurance"  in  Newark.  Each  of  these  plays 
calls  for  a  large  and  competent  cast;  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  effect  of  Sheridan's  mas- 
terpiece was  somewhat  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  two  or  three  of  those  who  were  appearing 
elsewhere  in  Boucicault's  falsely  glittering  fabri- 
cation. 

Although  Shakespeare  was  only  frequently 
presented  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  it  was  there  that 
I  first  saw  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  with 
Rose  Eytinge  as  Beatrice  and  with  Benedick 
undertaken  by  Lester  Wallack  himself,  adorned 
with  the  sweeping  sable  mustache  which  he  never 
sacrificed  even  when  appearing  as  Captain  Ab- 
solute. And  at  Booth's  I  made  acquaintance 
with  "Henry  VIII,"  revived  so  that  Charlotte 
Cushman  could  repeat  her  most  touching  por- 
trayal of  Queen  Katharine ;  and  I  can  even  now, 
after  more  than  two  score  years,  thrill  again  to 
the  exquisite  pathos  of  her  "Be  husband  to  me, 
heaven !" 


WHILE  I  was  a  law  student  I  was  present 
at  the  opening  night  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Palmer, 
when  Agnes  Ethel  appeared  as  "Agnes,"  the 
lovely  heroine  of  a  machine-made  piece  which 
Sardou  adroitly  composed  especially  for  her  and 
which  he  subsequently  revised  for  performance 
in  Paris  under  the  name  of  "Andrea."  As  acted 
at  the  Union  Square,  it  was  a  slight  and  sketchy 
play  owing  all  its  attraction  to  the  charming 
personality  of  Agnes  Ethel  herself;  at  least,  this 
is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  play 
never  had  any  success  except  when  she  appeared 
in  it.  In  her  version  the  last  act  of  the  comedy- 
drama  owed  much  of  its  effectiveness  to  the 
theatrical  ingenuity  of  Charles  Fechter  who  sug- 
gested significant  departures  from  Sardou's 
manuscript. 

Several  years  earlier  my  father  had  been  one 
of  the  shareholders  in  a  theatre  which  Fechter 
was  afterwards  to  manage  and  which  he  was 
to  call  the  Lyceum.  It  was  later  known  as  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Theatre ;  and  it  had  been 
originally  called  the  French  Theatre,  being  in- 
tended for  a  French  company  which  should  pre- 
sent a  changing  repertory  of  current  and  stand- 
ard plays.  When  this  experiment  failed  from 
lack  of  support,  the  house  did  not  disavow  its 
name,  as  it  was  taken  over  by  "Colonel"  Bate- 
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man,  the  husband  of  the  authoress  of  an  early 
American  comedy,  "Self,"  and  the  father  of  the 
Bateman  Sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Kate,  had 
been  triumphantly  successful  as  Leah  in  Daly's 
adaptation  of  JMosenthal's  "Deborah."  Bateman 
imported  a  skilfully  recruited  opera-bouffe  troupe, 
which  introduced  to  our  public  the  "Grande 
Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,"  the  "Belle  Helene,"  and 
several  others  of  the  satirically  humorous  fan- 
tasies that  Meilhac  and  Halevy  had  written  to 
be  set  to  lilting  music  by  Offenbach.  The  prima 
donna  was  at  first  Tostee,  who  seemed  to  me  in 
the  "Grand  Duchesse"  to  be  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Schneider  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
part  in  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1867. 
Tostee  was  followed  by  Paola-Marie  and  by 
Irma,  and  later  by  Marie  Aimee,  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  three,  with  a  brilliancy 
of  fun  and  also  with  an  unexpected  power  of 
pathos,  displayed  discreetly  in  La  Perichole's 
farewell  to  her  lover. 


as  often  as  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  "Rivals" 
almost  as  frequently;  and  yet  I  never  saw  either 
of  Sheridan's  comedies  with  a  cast  that  com- 
pletely satisfied  me.  Despite  the  liberties  he  took 
with  the  text,  the  excision  of  the  supersenti- 


I  THINK  it  safe  to  say  that  I  have  seen  al- 
most everything  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the 
theatres  of  New  York  in  the  half-century  which 
elapsed  between  1865  and  1915,  although  I  ceased 
to  be  a  regular  first-nighter  long  before  the  end 
of  this  period,  limiting  my  visits  to  the  theatre  to 
those  performances  which  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  repay  me.  In  the  course  of  these 
years  there  are  favorite  plays  that  I  have  seen  a 
score  of  times— indeed,  I  think  that  I  must  have 
witnessed  "As  You  Like  It"  and  the  "School  for 
Scandal"  nearer  forty  times  than  twenty.  I  can 
call  a  long  roll  of  Rosalinds  wandering  blithely 
through  the  woods  of  Arden — Mrs.  Scott-Sid- 
dons,  Fanny  Davenport,  Helena  Modjeska,  Ada 
Cavendish,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Rose  Coghlan,  Mary 
Anderson,  Ada  Rehan,  Julia  Marlowe,  Margaret 
Anglin,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  a  final  choice  out  of  this  bevy  of 
beauties. 

I  recollect  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  as  thin  and 
fragile,  and  Ada  Cavendish  as  bouncing  and 
meretricious.  Fanny  Davenport  filled  the  eye 
with  her  glowing  loveliness  of  face  and  figure; 
and  she  gave  to  Rosalind  her  own  high  spirits : 
but  captivating  as  was  her  delineation  of  the  most 
delightful  of  Shakespeare's  women,  it  lacked 
poetry;  and  it  was  poetry,  ineffable  grace  and 
youth  and  springtime  joy,  that  Mary  Anderson 
suggested.  A  similar  womanliness,  evasive  and 
tantalizing,  characterized  Ada  Rehan  in  this  part. 
In  technical  skill,  in  clearness  of  conception  and 
in  certainty  of  execution  Modjeska's  Rosalind 
was  incomparable,  yet  it  was  foreign;  it  had  not 
the  atmosphere  of  England;  and  I  knew  exactly 
what  H.  C.  Bunner  meant  when  he  declared  that 
Modjeska's  performance  would  be  "simply  per- 
fect—if one  could  first  admit  that  Rosalind  was 
really  a  pretty  French  widow !" 


T>EFORE  leaving  this  romantic-comedy,  so 
•*-*  real  even  though  it  is  laid  in  a  realm  of 
fantasy  and  so  lyric  even  though  it  has  less 
verse,  and  more  prose  in  proportion  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  Shakespeare's  lighter  pieces,  I  must 
chronicle  the  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It" 
in  1893  by  the  Professional  Woman's  League  in 
which  every  part  was  taken  by  a  woman,  a 
strange  transformation  for  a  play  every  part  in 
which  had  been  taken  by  a  man  when  it  had 
been  originally  acted  nearly  three  centuries  earlier 
by  the  company  wherein  Shakespeare  himself  was 
actor-manager.  This  manifestation  of  feminism 
in  the  drama  was  made  significant  to  me  by  the 
sturdy  impersonation  of  Orlando  by  Mary  Shaw 
and  by  the  elocutionary  effort  of  the  aging  Janu- 
schek  as  Jaques. 
The  "School  for  Scandal"  I  must  have  seen 
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MATHEWS  AND  THEIR  SON 
The  most  famous  comedian  on  the  English 
stage  of  his  day,  Mr.  Mathews  came  to 
America  in  1837.  He  revisited  this  country 
in  1857  and  again  in  1871,  appearing  at 
Daly's  and  later  at  Wallack's  in  the  old 
comedies 
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Pantomimist  of  the  late  fifties,  famous 

for     his     impersonation     of     Humpty 

Dumpty,  which  he  played  1268  times  in 

New  York  City  alone 

mental  Julia  and  Falkland,  the  amplification  of 
Bob  Acres,  all  to  my  mind  perfectly  justifiable, 
the  "Rivals"  as  Jefferson  chose  to  have  it  per- 
formed was  a  rich  and  satisfying  presentation. 
His  own  Bob  Acres  was  a  humorous  master- 
piece, even  if  there  was  justice  in  William 
Warren's  jibe  that  Jefferson  presented  the 
"Rivals"  with  "Sheridan  twenty  miles  away." 


Mrs.  John  Drew's  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  perfection, 
itself,  infinitely  superior  to  that  presented  in 
London  almost  simultaneously  by  Mrs.  Sterling, 
Mrs.  Drew  gave  point  to  every  one  of  her  in- 
cessant dislocations  of  the  vocabulary  by  the  evi- 
dent pride  she  took  in  that  particular  "derange- 
ment of  epitaphs."  Mrs.  Sterling  emphasized 
every  verbal  blunder  as  though  she  were  fully 
conscious  of  its  enormity ;  she  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, as  she  stood  throwing  her  contorted  phrases, 
straight  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  "There, 
I'm  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  this  is  a  malapropism, 
and  I  do  hope  you  will  see  it  and  roar  at  it !" 


JOHN  GILBERT  was  the  finest  and  the  firmest 
of  Sir  Anthony's  as  he  was  the  final  expres- 
sion of  Sir  Peter;  and  William  H.  Crane  was  as. 
vigorous  and  as  humorous  as  any  Sir  Anthony  I 
ever  beheld,  excepting  only  John  Gilbert.  But 
as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  neither  William  J. 
Florence  or  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  actors  of  far  more 
mimetic  power  and  of  a  far  wider  versatility, 
ever  equalled  John  Brougham,  who  found  in 
Sheridan's  Irish  gentleman  the  one  character  in 
all  his  long  stage  career  in  which  he  had  simply 
to  suggest  himself  —  or  at  least  in  which  he  had 
seemingly  not  to  assume  a  part  but  merely  to  be 
what  he  was.  This  is  not  the  only  instance, 
even  if  it  is  the  most  salient,  in  my  playgoing 
experience,  when  I  have  found  an  actor  of  no 
special  ability  extraordinarily  effective  in  some 
one  part  which  he  appeared  to  be  born  to  play. 
I  must  have  seen  almost  as  many  Lady  Teazles 
as  I  have  Rosalinds  ;  and  yet  far  fewer  linger 
in  my  memory  as  having  succeeded  brilliantly  in 
that  most  brilliant  part,  which,  sparkling  as  it 
is,  does  not  carry  the  actress  so  completely  as 
the  simpler,  more  feminine  and  more  human 
Rosalind.  When  I  run  down  the  list  of  my  Lady- 
Teazles—  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  and  Madeline  Hen- 
riques,  Mrs.  Hoey  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  Rose 
Eytinge  and  Rose  Coghlan,  Fanny  Davenport  and 
Ada  Rehan,  Sara  Jewett  and  Annie  Russell,  Lady 
Bancroft  and  Winifred  Emory  —  I  am  again  in- 
clined to  pick  out  Fanny  Davenport  as  the  one 
on  the  whole  most  satisfying;  perhaps  this  is 
because  I  was  very  young  when  I  first  beheld 
her  in  the  radiancy  of  her  youthful  charm,  and 
perhaps  because  her  youth  and  her  beauty,  her 
high  spirits  and  her  enjoyment  of  life  made  me 
credit  her  performance  with  more  merit  than  it 
had. 


OF  the  many  impersonators  of  the  more 
smooth  and  suave  Joseph  Surface  I  doubt 
if  any  one  has  left  a  more  decided  impression 
on  my  memory  than  Louis  James.  Of  the  many 
actors  whom  I  have  seen  as  his  careless  and 
reckless  brother,  Charles.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Charles  Wyndham  or  Charles  Coghlan  gave  the 
more  incisive  performance.  And,  of  course,  1 
have  never  seen,  nor  has  anyone  else,  in  the  past 
half  century,  any  rendering  of  Sir  Peter  com- 
parable with  John  Gilbert's.  This  was  totally 
satisfying;  there  was  no  possibility  in  the  part 
that  Gilbert  did  not  perceive  and  seize  and 
bring  out;  and  I  doubt  if  his  personation  of 
the  character  was  ever  surpassed  even  by  its 
creator  at  the  original  performance  at  Drury 
Lane  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

John  Gilbert  still  played  the  screen  scene  in 
agreement  with  the  tradition  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  Sheridan's  time,  a  tradition 
now  abandoned  because  of  the  amelioration  of 
manners  and  the  development  of  sympathy. 
Sheridan  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Restoration  dramatists,  as  heartless  as  they  were 
witty  ;  and  there  is  no  warmth  of  sentiment  in 
the  "School  for  Scandal"  —  there  is  no  love  scene, 
not  even  between  Charles  and  Maria,  the  only 
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pair  of  young  people  who  are  married  off  at  the 
<end  of  the  piece.  The  tone  of  the  comedy  is 
hard  and  chilly;  it  glitters  like  an  icicle ;  and  when 
the  screen  falls  disclosing  Lady  Teazle  to  Sir 
Peter,  she  is  greatly  put  out  because  she  has  been 
caught  and  he  is  hurt  in  his  pride,  rather  than  in 
his  heart.  That  this  was  the  case  Gilbert  indi- 
cated simply  and  directly,  somehow  managing  to 
convey  the  impression  that  his  face  Hushed  and 
then  paled. 

That  this  was  wholly  in  accord  with  the  intent 
of  Sheridan,  we  may  be  sure ;  he  was  writing  a 
satiric  comedy,  not  a  play  of  sentiment.  But 
now-a-days  we  demand  sentiment  even  in  satire ; 
•and  therefore  when  the  screen  falls  Lady  Teazle 
is  discovered  dissolved  in  tears ;  and  when  at 
last  she  speaks  sobs  choke  her  utterance.  This 
new  attitude  of  the  actress  compels  her  husband 
to  a  new  departure ;  and  Sir  Peter  in  his  turn 
is  now  pathetic,  overlooking  the  hurt  to  his  pride 
in  his  consciousness  of  the  pain  in  his  heart.  And 
this  again  forces  another  change  upon  the  per- 
former of  Charles,  whom  Sheridan  calls  upon  to 
laugh  at  Joseph  and  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle, 
to  flout  them  and  to  jeer  at  them  one  after 
another.  To  us  now-a-days  subdued  to  more 
sentimentalized  moods,  this  conduct  of  Charles 
would  be  callous ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  our 
idea  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  gentleman ;  it 
would  rob  the  character  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  So  it  is  that  Charles,  while  he  may 
still  jeer  at  Joseph  and  even  jibe  at  Sir  Peter, 
lets  his  flouting  fade  from  his  lips  when  he 
looks  back  at  the  repentant  figure  of  Lady  Teazle, 
like  Niobe  all  tears. 


NEARLY  forty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  numbers  of  the  Era  Almanack, 
Shirley  Brooks,  then  the  editor  of  Punch,  con- 
densed his  recollections  of  the  interesting  per- 
formances he  had  witnessed  into  a  list  of  the 
finest  moment  he  associated  with  the  names  of 
certain  great  actors.  This  list  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  have  more  significance  than  Shirley 
Brooks  suspected,  since  the  moment  which  rises 
unbidden  in  the  memory  of  a  trained  observer  at 
the  name  of  a  tragedian  or  a  comedian  is  likely 


to  be  that  when  the  performer  spoke  the  phrase 
or  made  the  gesture  or  assumed  the  attitude 
which  was  emblematic  and  symptomatic  of  his 
special  talent.  It  would  help  us  to  see  in  what 
kind  of  part  he  had  been  most  characteristically 
effective;  and  I  am  therefore  moved  to  make  out 
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a  similar  list  of  the  specific  effects  which  have 
most  deeply  etched  themselves  on  my  memory. 
I  have  already  recorded  the  intense  impression 
made  on  me  by  Charlotte  Cushman's  "Be  hus- 
band to  me,  heaven !"  as  Queen  Katherine  in 
"Henry  VIII." 

From  Coquelin's  immense  gallery  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  make  a  choice,  since  so  many 
moments,  so  different  one  from  the  other,  come 
thronging  forward ;  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
selecting  the  expression  which  slowly  came  into 
his  face  in  the  "Etrangere"  of  the  younger 
Dumas  when  he  awakened  at  last  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  was  bent  on  insulting  him. 
And  by  the  side  of  this  I  should  put  the  superb 
conceit  of  Cyrano  as  he  improvizes  the  ballade 
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on  the  duel  that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  fight- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  choice  from  Joseph 
Jefferson  is  easy,  since  it  appears  obvious  that 
I  must  cite  the  revived  Rip  Van  Winkle's  "Are 
we  then  so  soon  forgot?"  From  Ristori,  I 
should  take  the  stiletto  look  with  which,  as 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  she  emphasized  the  name  of  the 
husband  who  is  jealous  and  suspicious  and 
threatening:  "Don  Alfonso  d'Este,  my  third  hus- 
band !"  From  Duse  I  cannot  but  set  down  here 
the  expression  of  unutterable  woe  which  de- 
scended upon  her  face  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
when  the  husband  thanked  her  for  telling  him 
that  her  lover  has  an  intrigue  with  his  wife. 
And  from  the  third  of  the  Italian  masters  of  the 
histrionic  art,  Salvini,  I  recall  most  vividly  the 
impulsive  casting  down  of  lago,  with  the  foot 
raised  as  if  to  stamp  him  to  death.  And  it  is 
a  gesture  also  that  rises  before  me  now  when 
I  seek  to  evoke  the  most  characteristic  specimen 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  novel  and  inventive  technic 
— the  successive  jerks  of  feverish  impatience  with 
which  Froufrou  tears  the  fringe  from  the  sofa- 
cushion  in  the  big  scene  with  her  sister,  whose 
unthinking  unselfishness  is  bringing  disaster  to 
both  of  them. 


MY  earliest  recollection  of  Booth  is  the  in- 
stant where  Richelieu  draws  the  awful  circle 
of  the  church  around  the  ward  he  is  protecting; 
and  my  latest  is  the  malignant  dance  of  Bertuccio 
when  the  Fool  believes  that  he  has  attained  his 
revenge.  Irving,  I  saw  first  in  Alberry's  once 
blooming  but  now  long-faded  "Two  Roses,"  and 
I  can  still  hear  the  crisp  utterance  which  ac- 
companied his  presentation  of  "A  little  check!" 
And  from  his  later  impersonations  I  find  most 
vivid  the  profile  of  the  red  figure  of  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  mad  revels  of  "Faust.''  Nor  is 
there  danger  of  erring  if  I  pick  out  for  Ellen 
Terry  the  sparkling  gaiety  of  her  Beatrice,  when 
she  declares  that  "a  star  danced,  and  tinder  that 
I  was  born." 

(To  be  continued) 

The  second  article  of  this  series 
will   appear   in    the   June    issue. 
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THE  FUTURE  DECORATIVE  ART  OF  THE  THEATRE 

#v  ROBERT    EDMOND    JONES 


THERE  has  recently  come  into  the  theatre 
what  people  call  "the  new  art."  European 
influence  on  various  "Little  Theatres" 
throughout  the  country  were  largely  responsible 
for  its  foundation,  and  as  a  vogue  this  "new 
art"  swept  the  theatrical  world  and  became  pop- 
ular with  all  classes  of  playgoers.  Its  appeal, 
while  supposing  to  come  from  the  stage  as  a 
whole,  really  came  from  the  scenery,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  painters  whose  work  is  mostly  known  by  their 
employment  of  great  masses  of  color,  blended  in 
such  a  manner  to  hold  the  eye  and  to  dazzle  the 
brain. 

Ten,  possibly  twenty,  years  from  now  this  "new 
art,"  as  it  is  known  to-day  will  have  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  will  be  seen  a  work  that  is  at 
present  starting  in  a  very  humble  manner;  a 
work  which  is  being  confused  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  with  ornate  decoration.  It  is  my 
dream  that  not  only  from  a  scenic  standpoint  will 
the  new  regime  be  of  benefit  to  the  theatre,  but 
that  the  whole  tone  of  stagecraft  will  be  lifted. 

Before  speaking  further  of  the  "new  art"  I  would 
like  to  present  a  present-day  condition  to  aid  me 
in  explaining  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ideal  of 
decorative  art. 

Once  that  the  small  idea  which  probably  came 
very  casually  to  the  playwright  is  placed  on 
paper  it  goes  to  the  producer,  the  scenic  artist,  the 
actors,  the  men  who  manage  the  theatre  lights, 
even  to  the  stagehands  whose  duty  it  is  to  ar- 
range the  various  sets.  Sometimes  the  idea  gets 
to  the  audience  as  the  author  intended  it  should 
go — frequently  it  is  a  distorted  thing  that  does 
not  seem  akin  to  the  thought  of  the  playwright. 

There  have  been  instances  in  the  past  few  sea- 
sons where  the  idea  of  the  play  did  not  "get 
over,"  if  I  may  use  a  slang  phrase,  with  the 
scenic  artist.  We  have  all  seen  bits  of  stage 
pictures  that  were  supposed  to  be  cold  and  dis- 
mal spoiled  by  a  bank  of  too  red  roses,  and  we 
have  seen  many  conventional  rooms  spoiled  by 


furniture    and    hangings    that    were    too    smart. 

The  trouble  is  —  that  is  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
analyze  it  —  that  when  any  play  reaches  the  hand 
of  the  artist  who  is  to  make  the  backgrounds 
for  its  action  it  is  a  dead  thing  —  something  that 
contains  words  and  directions  for  action.  The 
artist  has  to  visualize,  to  see  every  movement 
and  every  color,  and.  frequently,  his  conception 
of  a  scene  is  something  far  different  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  playwright. 

Is  such  a  condition  right?  Men  of  the  truly 
new  art  of  the  theatre  think  not.  To  me  the 
ideal  way  of  producing  a  play  is  one  that  seems 
surprising  to-day,  but  one  which  I  hope  will  de- 
velop with  rapidity  and  give  us  an  American 
theatre  that  will  be  second  to  none. 


A  Jones  Design  for  an  Oriental  Ballet 


MY  idea  of  the  correct  production  of  a  play 
is  to  start  from  the  author's  original  idea 
and  make  it  something  truly  alive,  organic.  Let 
producers  read  plots  and  suggestions  as  they  now 
read  plays.  When  they  come  on  a  scenario 
which  is  worthy  of  presentation,  let  the  producer 
call  a  conference  of  the  people  that  will  make 
the  play  live  on  the  stage  so  that  in  a  body  they 
may  work  up  the  idea.  Can't  you  imagine  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  a  play  if  the  producer, 
the  playwright,  the  painter  of  the  scenes,  and 
the  leading  actors  were  to  talk  over  the  idea  as 
it  was  to  be  worked  out? 

While  the  scenery  of  a  play  is  truly  important, 
it  should  be  so  important  that  the  audience 
should  forget  that  it  is  painted.  There  should 
be  a  fusion  between  the  play  and  its  scenery. 
Scenery  isn't  there  to  be  looked  at,  it's  really 
there  to  be  forgotten.  The  drama  is  the  fire,  the 
scenery  is  the  air  that  lifts  the  fire  and  makes  it 
bright.  If  a  scene  is  properly  done  it  should  un- 
consciously "get"  the  audience.  The  audience 
that  is  always  conscious  of  the  back  drop  is  pay- 
ing a  doubtful  compliment  to  the  painter.  It  may 
not  be  that  the  scene  is  bad  —  the  set  that  they 
are  looking  at  may  be  very  fine,  but  it  may  not 
fit  that  particular  action  of  the  play. 

I  am  told  that  when  Max  Reinhardt  first 
started  to  produce  "Sumurun"  he  had  his  scenic 
artist  and  his  composer  meet  the  actors  that  were 
to  portray  the  pantomime.  Together  they  all 
studied  it  out,"  the  artist  watching  each  pose  to 
see  what  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  living 
figure  would  be  against  the  proposed  background. 
In  the  same  way  the  musician  watched,  and  after 
hearing  "Sumurun's"  music  one  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  inspiration  of  its  rythmetic  swing 
with  its  staccato  notes  came  as  a  figure  danced 
its  way  across  the  room  and  came  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

Personally  I  have  been  very  happy  in  my  work 
inasmuch  as  I  have  been  able  to  work  largely 
along  the  lines  that  I  have  outlined  as  being  my 
ideal.  When  I  was  doing  "Caliban"  with  Mr. 
Percy  MacKaye  for  the  Shakespearean  celebration 
we  worked  together  constantly.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  gigantic  spectacle,  and  offered  innumerable 
chances  for  scenic  effects.  I  think,  however,  that 
I  was  more  satisfied  with  the  first  act  set  for 
the  modern  comedy  for  "Good  Gracious  Anna- 
belle"  than  any  piece  of  work  I  have  ever  done. 
After  all,  there  is  the  same  chance  for  scenic 
perfection  in  a  vaudeville  act  that  there  is  in  a 
pageant  play.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
work  seriously  at  the  art  of  stage  decoration 
without  recognizing  light  comedy,  farce,  musical 
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comedy,  vaudeville  and  even  the  motion  picture. 
Just  at  this  time  I  am  finishing  work  in  order 
that  I  may  spend  the  summer  with  a  motion 
picture  production. 

I  am  distinctly  pro-American,  and  I  believe 
that  in  a  few  years  we  will  lead  the  world  in 
stagecraft.  America  does  not  have  to  go  to 
Europe  for  plays,  actors  and  actresses,  nor  for 
producers  and  artists.  Also  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  the  so-called  "Little  Theatres"  that  I 
would  exchange  for  a  chance  to  work  on  a 
Broadway  production.  I  am  heart  and  soul  for 
Broadway,  and  I  believe  that  Broadway  is 
worthy  of  a  far  better  reputation  than  is  ac- 
corded her. 

I  think  that  the  Russians'  idea  of  the  idea! 
stage  picture  comes  nearer  to  my  own  picture  of 
the  ideal  than  any  other.  They  believe  that 
when  they  look  at  a  stage  picture  they  should 
see  something  that  is  entirely  the  handiwork  of 
the  artist  responsible.  They  believe  that  an  artist 
should  personally — with  his  own  hands — be  re- 
sponsible for  every  bit  of  color  on  the  stage. 

Even  costumes  should  be  the  handiwork  of  the 
scenic  artist.  Yes.  and  if  possible,  he  should 
build  the  very  furniture. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  do  such  a  piece  of 
work  on  one  occasion.  That  was  "The  Man 
Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife."  For  this  pro- 
duction I  made  scenery,  the  properties,  and  all 
the  costumes.  I  was  responsible  for  all  the  color. 

This  may  be  a  strange  surprise  to  those  who 
look  on  the  scenic  art.  and  costuming,  as  sep- 
arate departments  of  the  drama.  They  are  in- 
separable !  The  hands  that  design  a  room  should 
construct  the  costumes  of  the  women  who  live 
within  its  painted  walls.  Painted?  Yes— but 
painted  so  skilfully  that  there  is  no  impression 
of  the  unreal;  painted  so  well  that  they  live  and 
give  life  to  the  drama  they  surround. 

So  it  will  be  in  the  future  decorative  art  of 
the  theatre.  I  feel  that  eventually  the  ideal  I  have 
pictured  will  be  the  ideal  of  the  American  theatre. 


Another   Sketch  bv  Robert  E.  Jones 
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Laurette  Taylor 


Frank  Kemble  Cooper  Lewis  Edgard  Lynn  Fontanne 

Act  I.    Annie  is  determined  to  go  to  the  front  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse 


Daisy  Belmore 


In  "Out  There,"  Laurette  Taylor  plays  the  part  of  a  little   cockney  girl,  who  is  anxious  to  do  "her  bit"  for  her  country. 
"  'Aunted"  Annie  longs  to  get  out  there  where  the  men  are  fighting,  and  win  the  nurse's  cap.     This  she  does,  and  in  the 
last  act  we  see  Annie  speaking  at  a  recruiting  meeting  and  making  a  patriotic  appeal 


Laurette  Taylor 
Act  II.     A  hospital  "out  there"  with  Annie  tending  the  convalescents 

SCENES     IN     "OUT     THERE"     NOW    AT     THE     GLOBE     THEATRE. 


WHY  NOT  THE  STROLLING  PLAYWRIGHT? 


CHARLTON    ANDREWS 


LOUD  lamentation  arises  these  days   when- 
ever you  ask  a  theatrical  manager,  "How's 
business     on     the     road?"      Usually     the 
politest  thing  he  replies  is.  "There  ain't  no  such 
animal." 

In  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities  only  is 
the  theatre  making  money.  That's  why  there's 
•such  a  clamorous  demand  for  playhouses  in  the 
metropolis.  It's  also  the  reason  why  authors 
with  money  and  a  very  human  conviction  that 
the  plays  they  have  written  are  corkers,  are 
keeping  promising  pieces  and  capable  players  in 
the  offing  while  Broadway  is  let  "In  for  the 
Night"  and  has  to  undergo  the  torture  of  both 
"The  Flame"  and  "Backfire."  The  New  York 
playgoer  these  days  is  your  modern  Joan  of  Arc. 
But  why  is  "the  road"  no  longer  a  source  of 
income?  "The  movies,"  answers  one  Solomon. 
"Second,  third,  and  fourth  companies,"  insists 
another  Solon.  "Automobiles  and  cabarets,"  de- 
clares a  third — Minerva.  And  so  on  indefinitely. 
I  believe  there  is  much  reason  for  blaming  the 
inferior  productions  managers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  foisting  on  the  provinces  for  lo  these 
many  years.  Something  less  than  a  century  ago 
I  gave  up  dramatic  criticism  in  disgust  because 
threats  of  theatre  advertising  to  be  withdrawn 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  pedal  frigidity  in 
the  case  of  my  managing  editor,  and  he  asked 
me  not  to  be  severe  on  the  Western  city  theatre 
manager  because  he  billed  a  second  company  of 
"The  Earl  of  Pawtucket"  as  if  it  contained 
Lawrence  D'Orsay.  D'Orsay  (himself  and  in 
the  flesh)  was  more  or  less  essential  to  that  par- 
ticular farce,  as  playgoers  will  remember. 


THAT  sort  of  thing— the  ingenious  deception 
of  the  provinces— had  been  going  on  from 
time  immemorial  and  has  continued  at  full  speed 
ever  since.  Latterly,  however,  the  provinces  have 
got  their  eyes  open.  They  insist  on  justifying 
Lincoln  in  the  matter  of  not  being  fooled — all  of 
them — all  the  time.  They  read  the  papers  and 
the  magazines  and  usually  know  more  of  just 
what's  being  played  in  New  York  than  does  the 
average  New  Yorker  himself — who,  following  the 
New  York  critics,  naturally  remains  in  dense 
ignorance  on  the  subject. 

And  so  when  Messrs.  Fake  and  Skinnem  an- 
nounce the  original  New  York  cast  intact  in  the 
celebrated  Broadway  success,  "Grandfather's 
Horn-Rimmed  Specs,"  Mr.  Provincial  Playgoer 
winks  his  left  eye  only,  thrusts  his  tongue  into  a 
derisive  cheek,  and  remarks  that  he  happens  to 
know  full  well  that  John  Skiffington,  Thomas  W. 
Flabber.  Hector  Ingleworm,  Marie  Mullensburg 
and  Marcia  Van  Rumbledub,  all  members  of  the 
original  New  York  cast,  are  all  playing  in  New 
York  to-day  in  other  and  separate  companies. 
Or  he  may  merely  observe  casually  that  the  orig- 
inal cast  is  still  playing  "Grandfather's  Horn- 
Rimmed  Specs"  at  the  Forty-ninth  Street  The- 
atre, Manhattan,  the  house  "papered"  nightly  to 
the  guards,  and  seats  given  away  eight  weeks  in 
advance. 

All  this  being  the  case,  what  remedy  is  there 
for  poor  business  on  the  road?  "Give  'em  the 
really  truly  original  New  York  casts,"  you  natu- 
rally say ;  but  that  answer,  though  logical,  doesn't 
fit  in  with  my  present  proposal,  and  so  I  hasten 
to  drop  it  pronto.  Besides,  managers  will  insist 
that  they  can't  afford  original  casts  in  the  prov- 
inces. And  there  you  are. 


Recently  I  have  offered  several  solemn  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  conditions  the- 
atrical, such  as  that  plays  be  produced  with  two 
endings,  one  reasonable  and  the  other  regard- 
lessly  and  deliriously  "happy,"  and  that  to  lift 
our  stage  we  first  elevate  our  audience  by  ma- 
king spectators  prove  their  fitness  to  attend  plays 
of  graduated  calibres.  So  that  my  serious- 
minded  friends  may  have  yet  another  occasion  for 
insisting  to  me,  "Really,  old  top,  the  thing's  in- 
teresting, but  it  can't  be  done !"  I  append  hereto 
a  suggestion  for  the  betterment  of  road  business. 


BRIEFLY,  what  I  am  proposing  is  the  institu- 
tion of  the  strolling  playwright.  As  you  may 
apprehend,  'he  would  be  a  sort  of  travelling  theat- 
rical tailor,  ready  at  all  times  to  cut  and  fit  new 
and  up-to-date  dramatic  material  to  suit  the 
talents  of  the  troupe  he  adorned.  The  expense 
problem  would  be  solved.  Managers  would  no 
longer  need  to  pay  $400  a  week  to  an  indifferent 
"heavy"  with  a  Broadway  reputation  and  nothing 
else.  They  would  need  only  a  respectably  tal- 
ented repertoire  company  made  up  of  "quick 
studies"  and  the  aforesaid  theatrical  tailor. 

Before  I  unfold  the  plan,  let  me  refute  possible 
objections  by  citing  two  instances  in  which  the 
idea  has  already  been  adopted — one  ancient  and 
the  other  modern,  one  French  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  and  the  other  Amer- 
ican in  the  twentieth. 

A  party  by  the  name  of  Moliere — more  or  less 
well  known,  but  not  particularly  so  in  these 
regions— before  settling  down  to  be  the  David 
Belasco  or  the  George  M.  Cohan  of  his  day,  had 
been  both  a  strolling  player  and  a  strolling  play- 
wright for  a  dozen  years.  During  that  period 
he  had  dashed  off  for  the  use  of  his  peripatetic 
companions  "Le  Docteur  Amoureux,"  "L'Etour  Ji." 
"Le  Depit,"  and— for  all  I  know — perhaps  even 
"Les  Precieuses  Ridicules."  It  was  thus  in  the 
one-night  stands  that  he  began  his  reformation  of 
French  comedy  and  brought  farce  up  to  that 
high  level  where  even  Avery  Hopwood  and 
George  Broadhurst  were  willing  to  associate 
with  it  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Now,  Moliere  wasn't  alone  in  this  strolling- 
playwright  business.  There  were  Beys  and  Mag- 
non  and  Desfontaines,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
Ragueneau  who  was  so  adept  at  both  pastry  and 
poetry  that  M.  Rostand  later  decided  to  let  him 
recrudesce  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  I  imagine 
that  even  the  great  Rotrou  was  likewise  at  some 
time  or  other  a  playwright-errant.  And  Alex- 
andre  Hardy  was  famous  for  writing  on  the 
march  a  new  drama  in  eight  days,  thus  almost 
equalling  the  record  of  Otto  Hauerbach. 


IN  those  days  they  generally  had  ten  or  eleven 
players  to  a  troupe.  Scarron  describes  one  of 
ten  in  his  delightfully  unexpurgated  "Roman 
Comique"  (he  was  the  Theodore  Dreiser  of  the 
time),  and  Moliere's  company  numbered  eleven 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1658. 

Naturally  the  actors  had  to  play  many  parts. 
They  "doubled  in  brass"  and  everything.  One 
mummer,  of  whom  we  have  record,  anticipated 
Washington  Square  Players  methods  by  paint- 
ing scenery  as  well  as  acting  comic  roles.  As 
for  the  strolling  playwright,  he  was  a  busy  man. 
Not  only  did  he  compose  his  dramas,  but  he  also 


remodelled  everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 
to  suit  conditions  that  changed  from  week  to 
week.  Actors  then  as  now  were  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  out  of  the  company  on  brief  notice. 
Hardy  was  under  contract  to  furnish  six  trag- 
edies a  year  and  as  many  other  pieces  as  his 
troupe  might  need,  besides  keeping  the  old  reper- 
toire in  repair.  He  ground  out  more  than  eight 
hundred  dramas— more  tragedies,  one  of  his 
friends  averred,  than  J5schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  had  composed  verses. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  whole 
system  was  the  method  of  remuneration.  After 
each  performance  the  company — actors,  scene- 
shifters,  stage  manager,  "props,"  and  playwright 
—all  gathered  around  a  table  on  which  lay  the 
box-office  receipts,  and  took  share  and  share  alike. 

Now  for  the  twentieth  century  example  of  the 
strolling  playwright.  The  only  trouble  with  this 
example  is  that  the  playwright  in  it  doesn't  stroll. 
However,  he  ought  to.  At  least,  he  is  exactly  the 
theatrical  tailor,  cutting  and  fitting  his  dramatic 
materials  to  suit  cast  and  conditions.  Thus  far 
he  has  insisted  on  remaining  in  New  York  and 
environs. 

I  am  alluding  to  the  construction  of  about  half 
a  dozen  plays  that  have  appeared  in  New  York 
during  the  season  of  1916-17,  and  that  were  built 
by  the  new  method.  Almost  any  working  actor 
on  the  Rialto  to-day  will  tell  you  that  he  was 
engaged  to  play  a  role  that  had  not  yet  been  de- 
termined, in  a  piece  that  had  not  yet  been 
written.  The  author  was  lucky  if  he  had  already 
typed  'Act  I  and  had  even  the  haziest  idea  of 
what  was  to  follow. 


T  N  other  words,  plays  are  beginning  once  more 
A  to  be  not  written  or  rewritten  but  built  during 
rehearsal  by  authors,  producers,  and  play-doctors 
cnlaboring  with  a  company  of  actors.  It  is  what 
you  might  call  dramatic  eugenics,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  slipshod  natural  way  of  giving  birth 
to  your  more  or  less  haphazard  brain-children. 

Xow  note  the  idea.  The  strolling  players  with 
their  strolling  playwright.  No  outworn  Broad- 
way-success stuff  for  the  provinces.  Instead,  un- 
failing novelty,  up-to-the-minute  drama,  perhaps 
never  twice  exactly  alike.  Plays  written  while 
you  wait — to  fit  a  varying  company  and  a  shifting 
location.  The  Wild  West  for  the  Effete  East, 
and  vice  versa.  Request  programs.  Realism  and 
romance,  poetry  and  pantomime,  spontaneity  and 
spectacle.  The  new  art  of  the  stage  makes  it  all 
possible. 

And  the  result?  The  renaissance  of  the  drama 
in  the  provinces.  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  and  hi> 
Portmanteau  more  than  vindicated.  Broadway 
following  where  others  lead.  The  Lambs  gam- 
bolling at  last  on  the  honest-to-goodness  green. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  the  strolling 
playwright. 

At  all  events,  it  is— as  Hamlet  would  assert- 
as  easy  as  lying — which  so  many  playwrights  of 
to-day  are  chiefly  doing,  with  their  strained  and 
•impossible  pictures  of  life  (for  "life"  read  "the 
theatre")  and  their  claptrap  rehashes  of  mirth 
(?)  and  melody  ( ?).  Moreover,  unless  the 
strolling  playwright,  or  somebody  equally  effica- 
cious, pitches  in  and  helps  the  Little  Theatre  folk 
and  the  community  players  and  Mr.  Ames  and  a 
few  others,  who  are  ministering  at  what  seems 
to  be  the  deathbed  of  Old  Dramatic  Art,  we 
shall  have  to  resort  (Concluded  on  page  320) 
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'1  he  Theatre,  May,  if  if 


Press  III. 


FRANCES   STARR 

With  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  urging  her 
hearers    to    enlist    in    Uncle    Sam's    sea    forces 


\UandU 


ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 
Touring  the  city  in  the  interest 
of  universal  military  training 


QV  and  U 


CLAIRE    ROCHESTER    URGING    MEN    TO    JOIN    THE    NAVY 
Miss  Rochester  (in  white  hat)  singing  the  national  anthem.     After  her  song,  many 
men  made  application  to  the  recruiting  station  near  the  Billy  Sunday  Tabernacle 


STAND    BY    THE    FLAG!      STAGE    FA  VORITE  S    HELP    RECRUITING 


FIRST  NIGHT  THRILLS 


THE  CURTAIN 


®K    SAM     FORREST 

GENERAL   STAGE   DIRECTOR    FOR   COHAN   &   HARRIS 


I  NEVER  sit  in  front,  on  the  opening  night 
of  one  of  our  plays — firstly :  because  1 
haven't  the  nerve. 

The  curtain  rises.  We.  the  company,  clear 
our  throats,  put  on  our  most  engaging  manner 
and  prepare  to  tell  the  audience  a  story. 

Will  it  be  interested? 

Ah,  that's  the  question. 

Sitting  in  front,  watching  the  face  of  the  au- 
dience is  akin  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  awaiting 
the  jury's  verdict.  No,  thank  you.  Since  the 
law  does  not  compel  me  to  be  in  court,  to  watch 
each  juror's  face  as  he  files  solemnly  to  his  box, 
I  prefer  to  remain  in  my  nice  comfortable  cell 
and  let  the  sheriff  bring  me  the  verdict. 

We  prepare  with  a  great  deal  of  elaboration, 
situations  and  lines  for  laughter  or  rounds  of 
applause.  This  process  is  not  an  exact  science, 
so  we  use  our  trained  minds  to  this  end  and 
hope  for  the  best.  Can  you  imagine  the  suspense 
of  waiting  minutes  (it  seems  weeks)  in  advance 
to  see  if  the  audience  is  going  to  do  what  we 
expect  it  to  do  ?  By  the  time  (he  crucial 
moment  arrives  we  are  so  exhausted  that  we 
don't  care  whether  the  play  is  a  success  or  not. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  same  sensation,  back- 
stage, but  we  don't  have  the  feeling  of  a  million 
pair  of  eyes  focussed  upon  us  eagerly  waiting  to 
see  the  yellow  streak  show. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  race-track  story  about 
Lucky  Baldwin.  He  was  standing  at  the  rail 
watching  a  race  upon  which  he  had  staked  a  for- 
tune. Isaac  Murphy,  his  famous  jockey,  came 
from  behind  just  as  the  leaders  were  making  the 
final  dash  for  the  judges'  stand.  Murphy  won 
by  an  eye-lash.  A  man  standing  behind  Bald- 
win slapped  him  on  the  back  and  shouted :  "Well, 
Lucky  you  won  !"  Baldwin  swallowed  his  quid  of 
tobacco  and  replied:  "Yes,  but  I  don't  want  it 
to  happen  again." 


I  HAVE  the  same  feeling  on  every  opening 
night,  and  yet  that  is  the  night  we  work  and 
aspire  for.  It  is  like  biting  on  a  sore  tooth  to 
make  it  ache — it  hurts  but  it  is  a  sensation  out 
of  the  ordinary.  On  the  opening  night  of  "Cap- 
tain Kidd,  Jr.,"  Rida  Johnson  Young  came  back  • 
on  the  stage  and  asked  me  if  we  would  sit  in 
front.  I  said :  "Not  for  all  the  George  M.  Cohan 
royalties."  She  made  no  reply,  but  sat  on  a 
soap-box  chewing  gum  while  I  walked  circles 
around  her,  chewing  a  cigar. 

It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  I  walked  from 
here  to  Buffalo  and  back,  if  you  measure  the 
distance.  As  the  laughter  in  front  merged  from 
titters  to  roars  and  swelled  into  waves  that 
fairly  rocked  the  house,  her  gum  chewing  re- 
laxed and  she  smiled  up  at  me,  on  one  of  my 
rounds. 

"Looks  like  a  big  night,"  I  said,  with  an  effort 
at  nonchalance. 

"Big,"  she  replied  with  a  million  dollar  look 
in  her  eyes,  "I  wish  I  could  concrete  the  audi- 
ence and  give  it  a  great  big  hug  and  a  kiss— 
they're  wonderful !" 

Had  we  been  in  front  neither  of  us  could  have 
had  that  bit  of  relief.  It  was  worth  working 
for  and  sacrificing  a  comfortable  two  dollar  seat. 

Another  reason  why  I  don't  like  to  be  in  front 
on  an  opening  night  is  that  it  places  me  at  the 


mercy  of  both  friends  and  enemies.  Oh!  yes — 
we  all  have  enemies.  I  don't  mean  this  in  a 
melodramatic  sense,  but  there  are  people  to 
whom  you  couldn't  give  engagements,  people 
whose  manuscripts  you  have  not  recommended 
for  production,  the  appointments  that  you 
couldn't  keep,  because  you  were  busy  at  re- 
hearsals, the  money  that  you  didn't  lend,  or  the 
money  that  you  did.  This  army  of  people,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  try  to  be  fair,  are  uncon- 
sciously influenced  against  you.  They  are  not 
villains,  they  are  not  even  bad.  They  just  can't 
help  it.  They  are  there  watching  the  play  in 
that  spirit,  and  you're  conscious  of  this  fact. 
When  the  play  starts  to  "flop"  you  have  a  feel- 
ing that  this  element  is  saying:  "He's  a  H — 
of  a  stage  manager,"  and  when  they  give  you  the 
"I  told  you  so  smile"  and  slap  you  on  the  back 
with  gusto,  and  exclaim  in  a  half  falsetto  voice, 
"Great  show  old  man,"  you  say  to  yourself,  "Ah  ! 
our  old  friend  Mr.  make-believe  is  with  us  this 
evening." 


AND  then  there  are  your  friends.  God  bless 
them !  They  honestly  do  not  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  They  may  not  have  liked  the  play 
but  they  are  too  kindly  disposed  toward  you  to 
tell  you  so,  and  so  they  grip  your  hand  and  look 
you  in  the  eye  and  say :  "It's  fine,  old  boy,  it's 
fine,"  and  you  paraphrase  the  poet  and  say  to 
yourself,  "The  look  that  lies  in  friendly  eyes." 
You  know  that  the  play  is  a  failure  and  you 
hate  yourself  for  putting  your  friends  in  the 
position  of  having  to  lie  to  you,  and  hate  them 
for  trying  to  kid  you,  so  you  decide  the  safer 
plan  is  to  stay  back-stage. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
friendly  first-night  audience.  They  are  too  ex- 
cited and  nervous  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
curious  crowd  who  assemble,  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  a  mob  will  gather  to  witness  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  new  device.  They  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  virtues  of  the  device, 
but  curious  to  see  if  it  will  do  what  the  inventor 
claims  it  will.  This  spirit  is  psychologically 
transmitted  to  the  producer  and  company.  We 
have  a  feeling  that  the  audience  is  saying  "it 
can't  be  done,"  and  we  buckle  on  our  armor  and 
say  ''we'll  show  you."  In  this  battle  with  the 
audience  I  am  impressed  by  a  reflection  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  said,  "When  I  go  into  battle  I 
am  scared  of  the  enemy,  but  I  am  comforted 
with  the  thought  that  the  enemy  is  as  scared  of 
me  as  I  am  of  him." 

So  you  might  say  that  I  am  a  trench  fighter, 
and  find  that  it  is  decidedly  safer  and  much 
more  comfortable  to  be  back-stage  with  the 
actors  and  scenery.  If  the  play  is  a  go,  we 
rejoice  together,  and  if  it  is  a  bloomer — well 
thank  God  we  have  a  sense  of  humor — and  so 
we  smile — a  little  sickly,  perhaps — but  we  smile. 
The  average  actor  is  a  hero.  He  can  take  his 
medicine  like  a  soldier. 


LITTLE  Edith  Taliaferro  played  her  part  in 
"Captain  Kidd,  Jr."   for  over  a  week,  with 
an  altitudinous  temperature,  and  a  doctor  and  a 
trained    nurse    in    her    dressing    room,    at    every 
performance.     Some  game   little  girl— what ! 


I  have  had  so  many  first-night  experiences- 
that  one  would  think  that  after  a  while  the  edge 
of  nervousness  would  wear  off — but  it  doesn't — 
the  edge  seems  to  become  more  acute  with  each 
succeeding  play.  Each  opening  night  seems  to- 
bring  a  new  set  of  experiences. 

The  play  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  myriad  of  un- 
foreseen and  unseeable  forces.  You  are  dealing 
with  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  players,  the 
chance  of  something  missing  fire  in  the  mech- 
anism, and  above  all  the  mood  of  the  audience. 
Players  are  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch  and  in 
their  effort  to  do  their  best,  they  are  as  apt  as 
not  to  do  their  worst.  Many  things  that  are 
carefully  rehearsed,  are  entirely  forgotten  or 
swept  away  on  an  opening  night,  either  through 
the  overzealousness  of  the  player,  or  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  audience.  Otto  Kruger,  who  is- 
one  of  our  best  young  actors,  on  the  opening 
night  of  "Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,"  worked  so  hard 
to  put  the  play  over,  that  his  efforts  became  ob- 
vious. The  critics  did  not  give  him  credit  for 
this,  but  scolded  him  for  it.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  critics,  but  merely  state  this  as  a  fact. 

On  the  opening  night  of  "The  House  of  Glass," 
Mary  Ryan  informed  me  that  her  third-act  gown 
had  been  ruined.  Not  having  a  dressmaker's 
mind,  the  information  meant  little  to  me — but  to 
her — poor  girl — it  was  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  international  crisis  is  to  President  Wilson. 
She  had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  nervous 
tension,  that  when  she  came  to  the  big  emo- 
tional scene  in  the  third  act,  she  played  it  too 
realistically.  Tears  were  tears  and  sobs  were 
sobs.  As  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  best  in 
art  brings  up  the  much  mooted  discussion  as  to 
whether  an  actor  should  feel  his  part  or  not. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  this  is  a  matter  to  In- 
decided  in  individual  cases,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  after  Miss  Ryan  had  played  the  scene  the 
audience  had  experienced  a  genuine  sensation. 
As  to  whether  or  not  it  was  an  agreeable  one.  is 
again  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  the 
point  is  this,  that  whatever  emotional  sensation 
was  produced,  the  ruined  gown  figured  more  con- 
spicuously as  the  cause  than  anything  that  t he- 
author  or  the  director  had  contributed. 


GRANT  MITCHELL,  who  will  be  seen  next 
season  in  "A  Tailor-Made  Man."  by  Harry 
James  Smith,  is  the  nearest  specimen,  in  captiv- 
ity, of  a  sure-fire,  first-night  performer.  No 
amount  of  direction  or  excitement  could  make 
.Mitchell  overact.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
going  to  do  and  he  just  does  it  irrespective  of 
results. 

Leo  Ditrichstein,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  our 
best  actors,  is  as  temperamental  as  a  child,  and 
yet  he  has  his  art  under  such  perfect  control, 
that  first  nights  are  of  no  more  importance  to 
him  than  a  last  night,  which  reminds  me  of  the 
first  performance  of  "The  Great  Lover,"  that  was 
given  out  of  town  before  coming  to  New  York. 
It  was  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  in  Syracuse,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  the  country. 
After  the  performance  I  went  to  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein's  dressing  room  and  the  first  thing  he  said 
to  me  was,  "Well,  Sammy,  my  boy,  we  didn't 
play  the  piece  to-night  did  we?"  I  said.  "How 
do  you  mean?"  he  replied.  "When  I  looked  out 
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THE    SPOTLIGHT 


White 


ESTELLE  WINWOOD 

/~iXE  of  the  stage  exiles  driven 
to  our  shores  by  the  war,  Miss 
Win  wood,  the  young  wife  in  "A 
Successful  Calamity,"  was  first  seen 
here  in  the  unique  comedy  "Hush" 
Sir  John  Hare  took  her  up  and  in 
a  revival  of  "School"  by  that  actor 
she  made  her  stage  debut  before 
she  was  thirteen.  At  the  Repertory 
Theatre  in  Liverpool  she  played 
one  hundred  parts  within  four  years 


RONALD  SQUIRE 

/~\F  Tivertoti,  Devonshire,  he  was 
educated  at  Wellington  College. 
His  surpassing  characterization  of 
"Tony"  Pax  ton,  the  young  cad  in 
"Our  Betters,''  is  the  culmination 
of  careful  training  under  the 
master  craftsmen,  Frank  Cur  son 
and  Gerald  Du  Maurier.  He 
played  Sir  Lionel  Pilkington  in 
"Mr.  Jarvis,"  Harold  Tempest  in 
"Gamblers  All."  Marston  Gurney  in 
"The  Ware  Case,"  and  Charles 
Vidal  in  "The  Daughter  of  Fools" 


Sarony 


FAY   BAINTER 

A  N OTHER  Fay  Bainter  hit"  is  a  proverb  on  Broad- 
way. The  dark-eyed,  fair-haired  young  beauty  of 
"The  Willow  Tree"  is  another  graduate  of  that  cradle  of 
dramatic  talent,  California.  She  played  child  parts 
longer  than  she  can  remember.  Entrusted  with  leading 
roles  she  proved  worthy  of  trust.  Broadway  discovered 
and  endorsed  her  in  its  eternal  quest  of  something  new, 
when  she  played  the  Girl  in  "Arms  and  the  Girl" 


©  Strauss-Peyton 
ANNA   WHEATON 

T  T  is  a  family  legend  that  Anna 
Wheat  on  was  born  laughing.  It 
has  been  her  continuous  perform- 
ance ever  since.  The  comedienne 
made  her  debut  as  Liza  with 
Maude  Adams  in  "Peter  Pan." 
She  has  interpreted  Pitti  Sing  in 
a  revival  of  "The  Mikado,"  and 
sung  and  danced  in  support  of 
Sam  Bernard  and  James  T.  Powers, 
She  was  also  seen  at  the  Winter 
Garden 


LOUIS   BENNISON 

AS   Johnny   Wiggins   in    "Johnny  Get   Your   Gun,1'  this 

son    of    San    Francisco    made    a    distinct    hit.      Louis 

Bennison    was    bred,    so    to    speak,    on    a    ranch.       Last 

season    Mr.    Morosco   brought   him   to   New   York   to   play 

the    Russian    in    "The    Unchastened    Woman" 


Hartsook 
EDMUND   LOWE 

HPHIS  actor's  effective  methods 
in  "The  Brat'J  prove  the  con- 
tention that  the  college  man  may 
be  an  acquisition  to  the  stage.  Mr. 
Lowe  is  a  favorite  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans since  his  two  years'  con- 
nection with  the  Alcazar  Stock 
Company.  He  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  American  theatre- 
goers with  the  part  of  the  sorry 
hero  of  the  Brieux  clinical  drama, 
"Damaged  Goods,"  in  which  he 
succeeded  Richard  Bennett 


into  that  vast  theatre,  I  never  thought  once  of 
my  characterization.  The  only  thought  in  my 
mind  was  that  I  must  speak  loud  enough." 

The  most  sensational  opening  night  that  I  can 
recall  was  "On  Trial."  Not  that  it  was  the  best 
play,  but  it  was  a  new  stunt  and  held  the  audi- 
ence in  a  perfect  rapture  of  wonderment  and 
suspense.  From  my  position  back-stage,  I  heard 
little  laughter  and  only  an  occasional  round  of 

applause.    I  said  to  myself,  "Aha we're  gone." 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  Mr.  Harris  came 
back,  after  the  second  act  to  inform  us  that 
we  had  scored  the  sensational  hit  of  years. 

For  calmness,  as  an  author,  Roi  Cooper  Megrue 
may  be  handed  a  medal.  Before  we  rang  up  the 
curtain  at  the  George  M.  Cohan  Theatre,  on  "It 
Pays  to  Advertise,"  he  said  to  me :  "I  know  that 
I  have  done  a  good  job,  and  now  I  am  going  out 
in  front  and  enjoy  the  show.  I  am  going  to 
make  sure  of  having  my  laugh,  to-night,  even  if 
no  one  else  does."  Megrue  was  right.  They  did 
laugh. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  nights  that  I  can 
remember,  was  the  opening  of  George  M. 
Cohan's  "Hello  Broadway,"  at  the  Astor.  Suc- 
cess was  in  the  air  and  the  audience  seemed  to 
be  laughing  while  they  were  buying  their  tickets.  • 
It  was  really  a  wonderful  audience.  George  M. 


stood  in  the  first  entrance  and  fairly  exuded  his 
personality  into  the  players.  If  you  don't  think 
an  actor  can  get  inspiration  from  a  boy  in  the 
first  entrance,  you  have  never  seen  George  M. 
Cohan  at  his  best. 

The  manifestation  of  first-night  nervousness  is 
a  curious  and  often  humorous  spectacle.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Sam  Harris,  who  in  all  matters  of 
business  has  a  calm  and  judicial  mind,  will  be 
back  on  the  stage  between  the  acts,  working  as 
hard  as  any  of  the  stage  hands.  The  single  idea 
in  his  mind,  at  that  moment,  is  "Let  us  get  the 
curtain  up  and  get  the  show  going  before  the 
audience  has  a  chance  to  get  cold  on  the  pre- 
ceding act.  In  the  second  act  of  "Captain  Kidd, 
Jr.,"  the  stage  is  covered  with  real  dirt.  Tons 
of  it.  We  employed  fifteen  men  with  shovels 
to  handle  it  On  the  opening  night  Sam  Harris 
must  have  shovelled  enough  of  this  dirt  to  fill 
in  the  subway. 

The  most  extraordinary  first  performance  on 
record,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  initial  per- 
formance of  "Officer  666."  The  play  at  that  time 
was  not  in  good  condition  and  we  knew  it.  No 
one  had  much  confidence  in  the  piece,  the  com- 
pany least  of  all.  We  opened  with  a  matinee  on 
New  Year's  day  in  Trenton.  This  is  itself 
operated  us  a  chronological  feat  of  bringing  Lent 


and  New  Year's  together.  We  were  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Vegetables,  at  that  time,  were 
within  the  economic  reach  of  the  public.  The 
scenery  was  of  the  try-out  genus,  and  so  far  as 
I  could  see  had  little  to  recommend  it,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  didn't  cost  anything. 

Well,  the  show  started  and  so  did  the  audience. 
The  scenery  got  a  round  of  applause  by  way  of 
beginning.  The  first  line  spoken  got  a  laugh. 
The  comedy  throughout  was  great  and  when  we 
got  into  the  melodrama  of  the  play — well  I  have 
never  heard  such  thunderous  applause  in  my  life. 
George  Nash  and  Wallie  Eddinger  thought  the 
audience  were  kidding  them. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  play  had  scored  its 
big  New  York  hit  that  we  commenced  to  realize 
that  the  darned  old  thing  was  the  real  thing 
after  all. 

The  best  we  are  getting  out  of  our  game  is 
our  first  night.  Outside  of  the  bread  and  butter 
side  of  the  profession,  the  first-night  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  whole  proposition.  If  a  play 
is  a  failure  then  we're  through,  after  the  first 
night.  If  it  is  a  success  we  just  get  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  the  theatre,  night  after  night. 
We  get  all  the  comforts  and  emoluments  of 
success,  but  we  never  again  get  that  first-night 
thrill. 


THE  PLAYWRIGHTS  OF  HAZEL' 


HAROLD     SUSMAN 


THE  professors  of  physics  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  metaphysics  looked  down  upon 
the  professor  of  dramatics.  But  the  pro- 
fessor of  dramatics  did  not  bother  to  look  down 
upon  the  professors  of  physics  or  the  professors 
of  metaphysics.  The  only  persons  to  whom  he 
looked  up  were  William  Shakespeare  and  David 
Belasco.  He  had  read  William,  and  he  had 
met  David. 

Professor  A.  B.  C.  Butcher  was  the  author  of 
three  books  and  one  theory.  The  three  books 
were  "The  Start  of  the  Theatre,"  "The  Heart  of 
the  Theatre"  and  "The  Mart  of  the  Theatre." 
the  one  theory  was  that  people  could  be  taught  to 
write  plays.  Of  course,  there  was  a  difference  ot 
opinion.  But  that  only  created  comment  and  at- 
tracted attention.  The  course  announced  as 
"English  57"  was  known  from  Maine  to  California. 

Professor  Butcher  had  supreme  confidence  in 
himself,  and  twelve  young  men  had  supreme  con- 
fidence in  Professor  Butcher.  That  is,  twelve 
young  men  every  year,  twelve  young  men  who 
spelled  the  drama  with  a  capital  D  whenever 
they  wrote  about  it  and  whenever  they  thought 
about  it.  These  disciples  were  nothing  if  not 
enthusiastic.  Absolutely  nothing. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  six  of  the  twelve 
lived  in  the  dormitory  known  as  Hazelton  Hall, 
although  there  were  many  other  establishments 
round  about  the  university  from  which  to  choose. 
It  must  have  been  a  case  of  birds  of  a  feather 
flocking  together.  The  birds  they  suggested 
were  parrots. 

If  the  fellows  taking  law  or  medicine  or  arts 
and  science  talked  "shop,"  those  taking  dramatics 
lived  "shop."  From  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  last  thing  at  night  they  chattered 
about  "my  comedy"  or  "my  tragedy,"  as  the 
case  might  be. 

They  combined  the  jargon  of  the  college  with 
the  jargon  of  the  theatre  in  a  most  amusing 


manner,  until  classroom  was  half  greenroom  and 
greenroom  was  half  classroom,  and  neither  was 
quite  what  it  should  have  been. 

Although  they  all  wanted  to  write  plays,  they 
also  wanted  to  express  their  individuality. 
Schuyler  Van  Cortlandt,  from  New  York  City, 
wanted  to  write  drawing-room  diversions,  like 
"Lady  Windermere's  Fan."  Eben  Hodges,  from 
Torrington,  Conn.,  wanted  to  write  rural  rem- 
iniscences, like  "The  Old  Homestead."  Jordan 
Nicholls,  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  wanted  to  write 
commercial  comedies,  like  "It  Pays  to  Advertise." 

Roger  Dickinson,  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
wanted  to  write  plays  with  a  mission,  like 
"Justice."  Emerson  Cabot,  from  Boston,  Mass., 
wanted  to  write  psychological  studies,  like  "Hed- 
da  Gabler."  Fletcher  Fitzgibbon,  from  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  wanted  to  write  musical  comedies, 
like  "Very  Good  Eddie." 

Edgar  Lattimer,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wanted 
to  write  fairy  fantasies,  like  "Peter  Pan."  Lee 
Valentine,  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  wanted  to  write 
Civil  War  melodramas,  like  "Secret  Service." 
Fritz  von  Schulenberg,  from  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
wanted  to  write  picturesque  pantomimes,  like 
"Sumurun." 

Wilbur  Everett,  from  Augusta,  Me.,  wanted  to 
write  college  plays,  like  "Brown  of  Harvard." 
Percy  de  Normandy,  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
wanted  to  write  "glad"  plays,  like  "Pollyanna." 
And  Arnold  Rutherfurd,  from  Englewood,  .N  J., 
wanted  to  write  moving-picture  scenarios,  like 
"Intolerance." 

When  they  sat  in  their  own  rooms,  they  talked 
plays,  and  when  they  sat  in  each  other's  rooms, 
they  talked  plays.  When  they  walked  in  and 
out  of  Hazelton  Hall,  and  rode  up  and  down  in 
the  elevator,  they  talked  plays.  The  play  was 
the  thing,  and  no  mistake  about  it! 

"I  have  started  a  new  comedy  entitled  The 
Absurdity  of  Being  Algernon,'"  said  Schuyler 


Van  Cortlandt.  "It  is  to  be  in  three  acts  and 
three  hundred  epigrams,  a  hundred  epigrams  to 
an  act!  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it  as  'A  Play 
on  Words.' " 

"Well,  I  am  working  on  the  second  act  of  a 
drama  called  The  Old  Farmhouse,'  "  said  Eben 
Hodges.  "I  have  a  wonderful  catch-phrase  for 
the  leading  man,  the  old  farmer.  He  will  start 
the  piece  by  saying,  'Gosh  ding  it!'  and  will  end 
it  in  the  same  way.  I  will  have  real  horses  and 
cows  and  pigs." 

''I  have  finished  the  third  act  of  my  farce 
named  'You  Need  Publicity,' "  said  Jordan 
Nicholls.  "It  is  about  American  business  men 
and  American  business  methods.  I  got  the  local 
color  from  my  father's  clothespin  factory !  Plays 
of  this  sort  represent  the  spirit  of  this  age." 

And  so  it  went.  Everybody  talked,  but  nobody 
listened.  Now  and  then  they  really  wrote.  They 
wrote  with  pen,  with  pencil,  and  with  typewriter. 
And  they  sent  all  their  plays  to  all  the  man- 
agers. The  amount  of  postage  used  was  ex- 
traordinary. 

And,  lo  and  behold,  one  of  the  plays  that  left 
Hazelton  Hall  did  not  come  back !  It  was  actu- 
ally accepted !  A  New  York  manager  promised 
to  produce  it!  These  tidings  came  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue ! 

And  who  was  the  fortunate  fellow  ?  Schuyler 
Van  Cortlandt.  Eben  Hodges,  or  Jordan  Nicholls? 
Roger  Dickinson,  Emerson  Cabot,  or  Fletcher 
Fitzgibbon?  Edgar  Lattimer,  Lee  Valentine  or 
Fritz  von  Schulenberg?  Wilbur  Everett,  Percy 
de  Normandy  or  Arnold  Rutherfurd? 

None  of  these !  Who  then  ?  Francis  Flana- 
gan !  Who  was  Francis?  The  elevator-boy  in 
Hazelton  Hall!  Mike  Mulligan  was  jealous.  Who 
was  Mike?  The  janitor  in  Hazelton  Hall!  The 
janitor  insisted  that  his  play  was  as  good  as  the 
elevator-boy's.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  there  is  so  much  competition ! 
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The  Theatie.  A/av. 


(Left) 

Arnold  Daly  and  Cathleen 
Xesbitt  in  "The  Very  Min- 
ute," the  new  play  by  John 
Meehan  at  the  Belasco 

Theatre 
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(Right) 

Frank  Mills  and  Ann 
Andrews  in  Ossip  Dymow's 
play,  "N'ju,"  now  being  pre- 
sented by  Joseph  Urban  and 
Richard  Ordynski  at  the 

Bandbox 
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ON      AND      OFF      B  R  O  A  D  W  A  Y  -  -  T  W  O      NEW      PLAYS 


WILLIAM  ELLIOTT- THE  STAGE 


HELEN   TEN    BROECK 


A  MIRACLE  of  .Manhattan! 
Thirty-fourth  Street  roared  with  after- 
theatre  noises :  the  raucous  shriek  of 
automobile  horns,  the  clang  of  trolley  gongs,  the 
shrill  calls  of  traffic  police  and  newshoys,  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  wheels  that  tell  the 
amateur  in  night  noises  that  the  procession  of 
market  wagons  across  the  Jersey  ferry  is  "on" 
for  the  Saturday  vegetable  trade— these  and 
other  kindred  sounds  roared  across  the  wide 
street  to  greet  the  audience  from  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein's  big  Manhattan  Opera  House,  at  the 
fall  of  last  Friday's  curtain  upon  the  final  scene 
of  "The  Wanderer." 

And  piercing  through  all  this  saturnalia  of 
sound,  a  meek,  unusual  note  made  itself  heard 
with  that  soft  insistance  that  belongs  to  the 
meek,  -and  causes  them  to  inherit  the  earth  by 
very  reason  of  their  calm,  unruffled,  patient  en- 
durance. It  was  the  bleating  of  Juclaean  sheep 
that  mingled  with  the  night  noises.  The  softly 
plaintive  throaty  "m-a-a-a,  b-a-a-a  of  sheep  from 
Judaean  hills,  as  those  meek  actors  in  "The 
Wanderer"  made  protest  against  the  tumult  of 
our  modern  Babylon  as  it  surged  noisily  around 
their  pasturage. 

The  outer  sounds  were  less  deafening,  and  the 
plaintive  protest  of  the  bleating  flock  more  in- 
sistent as  I  knocked  at  the  star  dressing  room 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  to  congratulate 
William  Elliott  upon  his  double  triumph  as  actor 
and  producing-manager  of  the  most  impressive 
and  elaborately  staged  biblical  drama  ever  given 
in  America. 

For  "The  Wanderer,"  a  dramatized  version  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  far  outruns  the 
early  traditions  of  "Ben-Hur"  both  in  the  matter 
of  sumptuous  presentation,  and  in  the  less  biblical 
detail  of  box-office  returns  which  have  estab- 
lished a  new  record,  since  audiences  that  tax 
even  the  vast  Opera  House  applaud  "The  Wan- 
derer" at  each  performance. 

"Congratulations  or  condolences;  which  arc 
you  offering?"  questioned  the  young  hero  of  the 
parable  and  the  play. 

"Congratulations,"  I  cried,  "of  course,  con- 
gratulations." 


MR.  ELLIOT  ran  his  hands  through  the 
dusky  curls  of  the  prodigal,  and  then  lifted 
them  heavenward  in  a  pasture  of  protest. 

"Congratulate  me  if  you  like,  upon  my  part- 
nership with  !•'.  Ray  Comstock  and  Morris  Gest," 
he  said,  "and  congratulate  me  if  you  have  a 
commercial  mind,  upon  the  enormous  success  of 
the  production.  Congratulate  me  upon  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  company  of  fine  players,  con- 
gratulate me  upon  the  privilege  of  producing  a 
play  that  is  genuine  literature,  genuine  drama 
and  genuine  human  experience  crystallized  in  a 
gripping  parable,  but  don't  congratulate  me  upon 
playing  another  of  those  prodigal  roles  that  seem 
to  pursue  me  and  which  I  am  unable  to  avoid 
or  evade." 

Mr.  Elliott's  voice  took  on  the  same  minor 
cadence  that  thrills  through  the  penitent  utter- 
ances of  the  boyish  swine  herd,  and  plaintive 
sheep  raised  a  voice  of  sorrow  from  some  region 
under  the  stage,  that  seemed  to  echo  the  protest 
of  the  star. 

"You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Elliott,  "except  that 
every  son  always  seems  a  prodigal  to  his  parents, 
when  he  strikes  out  for  himself  and  claiming  his 


inheritance  of  a  right  to  create  his  own  life,  goes 
forth  to  taste  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowlcdy 
'on  his  own,'  I  have  always  been  quite  the  re- 
verse of  the  gay  young  rounder  I  seem  fated  to 
impersonate. 

•'This  prodigal  business  overtook  me  one  fated 
Sunday  almost  five  years  ago,  when  I  was  cast 
for  the  role  of  Youth  in  George  Hobart's  'Ex- 
perience' at  a  Lambs'  Gambol.  Somehow  I 
seemed  to  strike  the  author  as  a  headstrong 
young  spendthrift  of  opportunity,  who  ought  to 
be  encouraged  along  the  downward  path  and  then 
pulled  up  after  bitter  draughts  of  the  waters  of 
experience  have  purged  his  soul.  Therefore  he 
expanded  his  Lambs'  skit  into  a  play,  and  offered 
it  to  me  for  production.  'I  am  willing  to  pro- 
duce the  piece,'  I  said,  'but  I  don't  want  to  play 


White 

WILLIAM    ELLIOTT 

Who  plays  the  Prodigal  hi  "The  Wanderer" 

the  principal  part.'  However,  as  every  actor  we 
tried  to  engage  ( for,  of  course,  Mr.  Gest  was 
associated  with  me  in  the  production)  was  en- 
gaged for  some  other  play,  1  finally  decided  to 
do  the  part  for  four  weeks  until  the  young  man 
who  was  my  ideal  was  at  liberty  to  step  in  and 
continue  playing  the  role  of  the  young  prodigal. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  period,  it  was  felt  that  for 
business  reasons  I  must  remain  in  the  cast  to 
save  the  salary  of  a  substitute,  and  so  the  role 
of  Youth  was  wished  on  me  for  an  indefinite 
period.  During  the  seasons  that  have  elapse.:! 
since  then,  I  have  played  Youth  more  than  a 
thousand  times — since  extra  matinees  have  been 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  audiences  that 
flocked  to  see  'Experience' — and  I  believe  I  have 
read  more  'prodigal'  plays  than  ever  confronted 
an  actor-manager  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Clergymen,  dramatists,  actors,  lawyers,  social  re- 
formers, convicts,  congressmen,  millionaires  and 
chauffeurs  have  submitted  manuscripts  which 
they  believed  contained  parts  certain  to  win 
fame  and  fortune  if  I  played  them." 

Mr.  Elliott  sighed  gloomily  and  his  lips 
twisted  into  a  bitter  smile  as  a  corroborating 
"b-a-a-a"  floated  from  below. 

"Otherwise  perfectly  good  women  sprang  up 
before  me  with  scripts  of  'prodigal'  plays  which 
they  had  written  in  a  burning  belief  that  theirs 


was  the  role  I  was  created  to  play  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  vain  I  retired  from  the  cast  of 
'Experience'  to  produce  plays  in  which  I  did  not 
appear.  The  prodigal  scripts  still  came  rolling 
in.  Finally  Mr.  Samuels  submitted  the  manu- 
script of  The  Wanderer.' 

"  'What  a  part  for  James  O'Xeill,'  I  cried  when 
I  read  it.  'And  what  a  role  for  Florence  Reed1 
— and  so  on  down  the  big  cast  of  characters.  I 
could  see  Harry  Woodruff  as  'the  Wanderer' ; 
but  alas !  poor  Harry !  Life's  last  curtain  fell 
for  him,  just  as  I  was  about  to  offer  him  the 
part.  So  again  the  voice  of  Destiny  seemed  to 
command. 

"Of  course,  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing in  so  fine  a  play,  and  with  so  fine  a 
company  of  actors  and  actresses,  and  you  may 
imagine  what  a  joy  it  was  to  produce  'The 
Wanderer'  with  such  partners  as  Mr.  Comstock 
and  Mr.  Gest,  with  David  Belasco,  whom  all  pro- 
ducers must  call  as  Walt  Whitman  called 
Shakespeare,  'the  boss  of  us  all,'  bringing  his 
unapproachable  art  and  craftsmanship  to  our  as- 
sistance." 

Again  Mr.  Elliott  sighed.  And  again  the 
sympathetic  echo  from  below  filled  the  silence 
that  fell  in  the  star  dressing  room. 

"After  an  actor  has  once  tasted  the  joy  of 
producing  a  play,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"I  don't  see  how  he  can  resign  himself  to  merely 
playing  a  single  part.  In  staging  a  piece,  he  finds 
himself  silently  acting  every  role  in  the  play,  and 
finally  he  seems  to  epitomize  all  the  characters 
in  one  concrete  whole  which  makes  the  -single 
part  he  is  called  upon  to  create  a  very  tame  and 
trifling  performance,  indeed." 


BIT  you  will  continue  to  play  thi.s  one  par- 
ticular prodigal?"  I  ventured,  wondering 
where  another  actor  could  lie  found  who  could 
so  perfectly  realize  the  young  Judaean.  Into  the 
eye  of  the  actor  stole  an  expression  1  can  only 
describe  as  Scotch  and  canny. 

"Hush,  hush,"  he  whispered  with  vast  caution. 
"I  am  afraid  to  say  so  but  I  shall  continue  to 
be  this  particular  prodigal — but  never  again  an- 
other. Hereafter  for  me  the  upright  young  man 
who  goes  right  in  the  first  act  and  continues  in 
virtue  to  the  end  of  the  play." 

"And  have  you  such  a  part  in  mind "'"  I  asked. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Elliott  smiled  brightly — 
indeed  it  is  not  to  much  to  say  that  hope  and 
happiness  met  in  radiance  upon  hi*  brow  as  he 
spoke. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  he  admitted.  "I  have  had 
among  all  the  prodigal  plays  I  have  read  during 
the  past  year,  one  piece  that  is  different,  and 
very  wonderful.  Of  course,  what  I  really  wish 
is  to  produce  plays  and  not  to  act  in  them,  but 
in  the  piece  I  mention  is  a  part  so  happily 
uniting  all  the  qualities  I  really  like  portraying, 
that  I  look  with  avid  eagerness  toward  creating 
the  central  role.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you," 
continued  he,  "that  some  of  the  best  acting  char- 
acters have  very  few  lines  to  speak  ?  My  idea 
of  a  really  splendid  part  is  one  in  which  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  say  yes  and  no  at  intervals 
and  nothing  else.  In  The  Wanderer  I  talk,  talk, 
talk,  almost  continuously  from  eight-thirty  until 
eleven,  but  in  the  ideal  play  of  my  dreams,  I 
shall  let  others  do  the  speaking,  and  I  shall 
simply  come  in  to  accept  the  sympathetic  situa- 
tions their  conversation  created  for  me." 
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From  a  portrait,  copyright,  Strauss-Peyton 


JEANNE  EAGLES 

As  Lady  Clarissa  Pevensey  in  the  revival 
of  "Disraeli,"  Miss  Eagles  plays  with 
sympathetic  understanding  and  rare  charm 
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Edward  Martindel  and  Olga  Roller  in  "Eileen"  at  the  Shubert  Maude  Fulton  and  Lewis  Stone  in  "The  Brat"  at  the  Harris 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


HUDSON.  "OL-R  BETTERS."  Com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  Produced  on  March  12th 
with  this  cast : 


Elizabeth    Saunders 

Pole 

Lady    Grayston 

Fleming  Harvey 

Thornton    Clay 

Duchess  of  Surennes 


Diantha    Pattison 

Robert    Brinton 

Chrystal   Herne 

Joseph  McManus 

Fritz    Williams 

Rose  Coghlan 


Antony  '"Tony"  Paxton       Ronald  Squire 
Frincipessa    Delia    Cercola, 

Leonore   Harris 

Lord    Bleane  Cecil    Fletcher 

Arthur    Fenwick  John    Flood 

Ernest  Arthur   Chesney 

THE  most  shocking  comedy  in 
New  York." 

That  is  the  way  W.  Somerset 
Maugham's  latest  was  advertised  at 
the  Hudson. 

Not  altogether  dignified  but  a  type 
of  lure  that  seldom  fails  to  help  the 
box-office. 

To  my  mind  "Our  Betters"  shows 
a  marked  advance  over  Mr.  Maug- 
ham's previous  products.  It  is  vital 
at  least,  even  if  he  does  show  up 
with  almost  brutal  frankness  the 
hollowness  of  British  society  as  re- 
flected by  American  women  who 
have  exchanged  their  cold  cash  for 
glittering  coronets. 

It  is  largely  talk,  but  most  of 
Maugham's  plays  find  their  best 
value  in  the  dialogue.  He  is  always 
snappy,  caustically  biting  and  mor- 
dantly  cynical.  His  fable  needs  all 
these  trimmings  for  at  best  the  plot 
is  just  a  reflex  of  a  certain  number 
of  people  and  their  accompanying 
manners  and  morals,  or  perhaps  lack 
Hi  them. 

The  principal  character  is  Lady 
Grayston,  a  New  Yorker,  who  plays 
with  fire,  mainly  for  want  of  higher 
responsibilities,  and  becomes  in- 
volved, but  by  the  sheer  force  of  her 
humor,  daring  and  cleverness,  puts 
matters  back  just  as  they  were  be- 
fore. This  role  is  acted  by  Chrystal 
Herne  with  a  fine  grasp  of  its  men- 
tal and  physical  attributes.  Almost 
cruelly  repellant  she  invests  it  with 
a  personal  charm  that  makes  it  quite 
human  and  real. 

Her  protector,  an  American 
bounder — even  she  entertains  beyond 
her  means,  for  it  is  expensive  "to 
give  the  English  something  for 
nothing" — is  acted  with  gross  fidelity 
by  John  Flood.  Pettishly  airy  is 
Fritz  Williams  as  an  expatriated 
American,  while  a  nice  note  of  pa- 


thetic feeling  is  sounded  by  Leonore 
Harris  whose  marriage  has  been  a 
failure. 

Two  gems  of  characterization  are 
supplied  by  Rose  Coghlan  and  Ro- 
land Squire.  The  latter,  much 
younger  than  the  Duchess  de  Sure- 
nnes, is  a  sheer  dependent  on  her 
bounty.  Not  a  very  healthy  situa- 
tion but  the  Duchess,  as  acted  by 
Miss  Coghlan,  and  Tony,  as  played 
by  Mr.  Squire,  supply  a  number  of 
scenes  irresistible  in  their  comic 
verve  and  effect. 

The  young  American  pair  who,  as 
lookers  on,  become  disgusted  and 
return  home  evidently  to  plight 
their  troth — the  girl  was  to  have  been 
married  off  to  a  title  by  her  sister, 
Lady  Grayston — are  respectively 
acted  by  Diantha  Pattison  ami 
Joseph  McManus. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  "Our 
Betters"  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
splendidly  acted. 

39TH  STREET.  "THE  FUGITIVE." 
Play  in  five  acts  by  John  Gals- 
worthy. Produced  on  March  19th 
with  this  cast: 


George   Dedmond 

Clare 

General   Dedmond 

Lady    Pedmond 

Reginald  Huntingdo 

Kdward    Fullarton 

Mrs.    Fullarton 

Paynter 

Kurney 

Twisden 

Haywood 

Malise 

Mrs.    Miler 

Porter 

A   Messenger   Boy 

A   Young   Man 

Arnatid 

Mr.    Varley 

A  Languid  Lord 

A  Gentleman 


Kdward    Kmery 

K:ni!y     Sti-vriis 

Charles   Harbury 

Charlotte    Granville 

i        Duncan  McRae 

Henry  Warwick 

Alice    John 

Walter    Howe 

Ethel    Stanard 

Thomas    McLarnie 

Milton    Pope 

Conway  Tearle 

Annie    Hughes 

Roger  P.  Williams 

Percival  Vivian 

William   Boyd 

Paul    Doucet 

Gavin    Young 

Harry  Blaising 

J.  Alfred  Osborne 


GALSWORTHY  takes  some 
problem  in  life,  presents  both 
sides  of  the  hypothesis  and  then 
turns  it  over  to  his  audience  for  its 
own  particular  solution,  for  this  Eng- 
lish author  has  learned  that  the 
really  serious  questions  of  life  are 
more  than  difficult  to  solve  ex  curium. 
"The  Fugitive,"  which  he  wrote 
several  years  ago,  recently  had  its 
first  metropolitan  hearing  at  the  39th 
Street  Theatre,  with  Emily  Stevens 
in  the  title  role.  Technically,  it  is 
an  inferior  play,  that  is  to  say,  its 
mechanics  would  seems  to  be  unnec- 


essarily clumsy,  but  its  story  is  in- 
teresting, and  Galsworthy  always 
writes  dialogue  that  is  free  from  a 
superfluity  of  words.  He  is  nothing 
if  not  direct. 

Clare  Dedmond  is  a  disaffected 
wife,  a  something  between  Nora 
Torvald  and  Hedda  Gabler.  She  re- 
fuses to  live  with  her  husband — 
he's  not  a  vicious  man,  he  simply 
bores  her — leaves  home  and  tries  to 
make  n  living.  She  fails  and  fate 
drives  her  into  the  arms  of  a  jour- 
nalist, Malise,  who  as  a  dreamer  has 
somewhat  fomented  the  spirit  of 
her  revolt.  When  she  finds  that  she 
is  ruining  his  career  she  leaves  him. 
Again  relentless  fate  pushes  her  still 
further  on  and  she  ends  in  the 
street.  Defiant  to  the  end  she  com- 
mits suicide  with  poison  in  an  all- 
night  supper  club. 

In  explanation  Clare  says:  "I  am 
too  fine  and  not  fine  enough,  my  best 
friend  said  that.  I  couldn't  be  a 
saint  and  martyr  and  I  wouldn't  be 
a  soulless  doll.  Neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other— that's  the  tragedy." 

If  there  are  such  women  as  Clare 
— and  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
such — Galsworthy  has  painted  her 
portrait  with  an  insistent  and  telling 
technic.  Miss  Stevens  is  effective 
in  the  role.  Many  will  like  her,  but 
for  so  young  a  player  she  is  yielding 
more  and  more  to  mannerisms  and 
affectations  that  must  tell  upon  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  her  art. 

It  is  a  splendid  performance  in 
truth  and  reserve  which  Conway 
Tearle  gives  of  Malise.  Edward 
Emery  is  sincere  as  the  husband. 
Duncan  McRae  is  a  nice  manly 
brother,  and  Annie  Hughes  as  an 
English  char  woman  is  a  veritable 
slice  of  London  life. 

The  supper  room  scene  with  its  in- 
dependent list  of  characters  is  in- 
adequately presented.  It  is  not  a 
well-staeed  production. 


SHUBERT.  "EILEEN."  Comic 
opera  in  three  acts.  Book  and  lyrics 
by  Henry  Blossom.  Music  by  Victor 
Herbert.  Produced  on  March  19th 
with  this  cast : 

Captain  Barry  O'Day  Walter  Scan!an 

Sir  "Reggie"  Stribling  Algernon  Greig 

Dinny   Doyle  Scott   Welsh 

Lanaty    Hackett  Harry   Crosby 

"Humpty"  Grogan  John  B.  Cooke 

Shaun    Dim  Greek    Evans 
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best   plotters.      My   readers    will    be 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  no  punch. 


Mickey    O'Brien  Joseph    Dillon 

Colonel   Lester  Edward   Martindel 

Biddy   Flynn  Josie   Claflin 

Rosie  Flynn  Louise   Allen 

Lady   Estabrooke  Olga    Roller 

Eileen  Mulvaney  Grace  Breen 

Marie  Paulette    Antoine 

Myles  Lewis   Ayer 
Peter                         Francis   X.    Ilennessy 

Sergeant  Roger    McKenna 

Corporal  F.ric    Block 


AFTER  viewing  "Eileen,"  the  new 
comic  opera  by  the  ever  tune- 
ful Victor  Herbert  and  the  not  so 
comic  Mr.  Blossom,  one  is  regret- 
fully forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  Irish  operetta,  like  the 
"great  American  play"  has  yet  to 
be  written. 

Pity  the  poor  librettist  who  has  to 
sit  down  and  concoct  a  book  out  of 
the  hackneyed  ingredients  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  a  hundred  years 
ago !  The  inevitable  colleens,  the 
old-time  costumes,  the  red  coats  and 
white  wigs,  effectually  stifle  from  the 
outset  the  slightest  inspiration.  The 
result  is  a  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
piece,  painfully  barren  of  incident  or 
idea  and  with  a  threadbare,  clumsy, 
naive  plot  that  carries  you  nowhere 
and  creaks  badly  at  every  turn.  A 
joke  sprung  by  one  of  the  comedy 
characters  on  seeing  the  statue  of 
Winged  Victory :  "If  that's  victory, 
give  me  defeat"  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  the  humor  of  Mr.  Blossom's 
book. 

The  principal  feature,  of  course, 
is  the  music,  and  of  this  one  has  his 
money's  worth.  Mr.  Herbert's  score 
is  altogether  charming  and  well  up 
to  his  usual  melodious  standard.  It 
is  a  trifle  heavy  for  its  subject,  ma- 
king it  smack,  at  times,  of  grand 
opera.  Edward  Martindel  sang  well 
and  acted  with  distinction  the  part 
of  a  British  officer.  Grace  Breen  was 
a  sympathetic,  but  somewhat  color- 
less heroine.  Walter  Scanlan,  as  the 
hero,  lacked  the  dashing  personality 
the  part  required.  Algernon  Greig 
contributed  the  only  light  touch  of 
the  evening  with  a  humorous  song 
most  cleverly  done. 

The  chorus  sings  remarkably  well, 
as  do  most  ill-looking  chorusi.  They 
do  themselves  credit  by  their  har- 
monious rendering  of  the  two  best 
songs  in  the  piece.  One  of  these, 
"Free  Trade  and  a  Misty  Moon," 
which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  cap- 
tivating bit  of  the  entertainment,  is 
led  by  Greek  Evans  in  the  role  of 
Shaun  Dhu.  His  voice  with  its 
vibrant  power  and  beauty  of  tone 
lends  grateful  relief  to  the  usual 
piping  of  actors  and  others  usually 
found  in  Irish  song  plays. 

There  is  a  plot,  but  at  the  hour 
of  going  to  press  no  infringement 
suits  have  been  started  by  our  six 


COMEDY.  "PLOTS  AND  PLAY- 
WRIGHTS," by  Edward  Massey.  "THE 
POOR  FOOL,"  by  Herman  Bahr.  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Washburn- 
Freund.  "Sganarelle,"  by  Moliere, 
translated  by  Philip  Moeller.  Pro- 
duced on  March  21st  with  the  fol- 
lowing players : 

Ole  Stadstad,  Phyllis  Critcherson, 
Ralph  Bunker,  Jean  Robb,  Ralph  L. 
Roeder,  Helen  Westley,  Charles  H. 
Meredith,  Florence  Enright,  Arthur  E. 
Hohl,  Katherine  Cornell,  Ruby  Craven, 
Alice  Radier,  Philip  Tonge,  Edward 
Balzerit,  Robert  Strange,  T.  W. 
Gibson,  A.  E.  Gillette,  C.  N.  Hare, 
Frederick  Rider,  Marjorie  Vonnegut, 
Margaret  Mower,  Elinor  M.  Cox, 
Gwladys  Wynne,  Jose  Ruben,  James 
Terbell,  Frank  Longacre. 

POKING  fun  at  Broadway  suc- 
cess is,  with  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  a  popular  indoor 
sport.  In  their  third  new  bill  of 
the  present  season  they  do  it  in  two 
acts  and  seven  scenes. 

A  popular  playwright,  whose  al- 
cohol has  failed  him,  seeks  inspira- 
tion in  West  Eleventh  Street,  where 
the  street-piano  plays  late  into  the 
night.  There  he  meets  an  O.  Henry, 
who  tells  him  there  is  drama  on 
every  floor  of  the  adjacent  tenement 
and  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by 
means  of  three  would-be  slices  of 
life. 

On  the  first  floor  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment is  badly  battered  by  the 
flip  daughter  of  a  self-sacrificing  but 
unappreciated  mother.  If  there  had 
been  ten  floors,  each  of  the  well 
known,  if  unpopular,  rules  and  regu- 
lations tabulated  by  Moses  might 
have  suffered  a  similar  fate.  But  the 
floors  were  only  three. 

In  Apartment  2  a  self-denying 
f>irl  and  a  self-indulging  one  advise 
a  third,  who  is  younger,  and  who 
consequently  rejects  their  advice. 
Meanwhile,  just  above  them  Xenop- 
hon  has  a  worse  anabasis  than  ever 
when  an  eager  student  tries  to  read 
him  during  the  Bacchanalian  revels 
of  a  brother  and  his  friends. 

Of  course,  the  playwright — think- 
ing of  English  47 — is  dissatisfied 
with  so  much  inconsecutiveness.  He 
proceeds  to  weave  this  Eleventh 
Street  material  into  a  burlesque  on 
the  crook-and-"East  Lynne"  drama 
(mostly  "Kick  In,"  by  the  way).  The 
travesty  is  comic,  but  neither  timely 
nor  subtle.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Of  such  is  "Plots  and  Play- 
wrights," by  Edward  Massey. 

The  second  piece  is  Hermann 
Bahr's  "The  Poor  Fool,"  a  long  and 


tenebrous  variation  on  the  theme  of 
"Heimaf  ("Magda").  The  moral 
is  that  self-denial  is  bunk;  self-in- 
dulgence, "the  fever  called  living." 
The  self-denier  ends  as  a  pathetic 
old  crab,  the  self-indulger,  as  a  sort 
of  glorified  nut.  According  to 
Bahr,  Christian  ought  never  to  have 
floundered  out  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  If  he  had  only  sunk  deep 
enough,  he  would  have  found  God — 
if  not  the  Celestial  City— at  the  bot- 
tom. In  other  words,  the  celebrated 
Truth  inhabits  the  depths  of  a  mud 
geyser. 

The  bill  ends  with  a  rhymed  Eng- 
lish version  of  Moliere's  "Sganar- 
elle," which  is  highly  decorative. 
The  more  I  hear  of  rhyme  in  the 
theatre,  however,  the  more  I  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  of  Shakespeare 
in  discarding  it. 

Jose  Ruben  does  brilliant,  if  often 
stagey,  acting  as  the  imbecile  brother 
in  the  Bahr  piece;  and  he  is  ably 
seconded  by  Arthur  E.  Hohl  as  the 
crab,  and  by  Marjorie  Vonnegut  as 
little  daughter.  In  "Plots  and  Play- 
wrights" Robert  Strange,  T.  W. 
Gibson,  and  Florence  Enright  carry 
off  the  honors. 

But  if  the  Washington  Squarers 
keep  on  delaying  the  hour  of  open- 
ing and  lengthening  the  performance, 
they  will  soon  be  competing  with  the 
Midnight  Frolic. 


BANDBOX.  "Nju."  Play  by 
Ossip  Dymow.  Translated  by  Rosa- 
lind Ivan.  Produced  on  March  22nd 
with  this  cast: 


Nju 

He 

The    Husband 

Kostja 

Marie 

A   Young   Man 

The    Waiter 

Mascha 

A    Chamberniaid 

The    Florist 

An  Elderly  Lady 

Another  '  Lady 

Dusja 

A  Tall   Lady 

A    Student 

A   Gentleman 

A  Young  Lady 


Ann    Andrews 

Henry   Stanford 

Frank    Mills 

Arthur    Le    Vien 

Laura    Burt 

Harry    Hall 

Thomas   Mitchell 

Violette    Wilson 

Irene    Bevans 

Thomas    Mitchell 

Helen   Schade 

Elsa   Barnard 

Donah    Benrimo 

Helen   P.   Blake 

Clarence    Lee    Felter 

James  T.   Allen 

Isabel  Wither 


WHEN  a  woman  has  been  mar- 
ried eight  years  to  only  one 
husband  and  has  accomplished  little 
more  than  the  rearing  of  a  golden- 
haired  boy,  she  naturally  gets  a  bit 
restless.  And  especially  in  Russia, 
she  is  likely  to  revolt.  Give  her  a 
chance  to  flirt  at  a  ball  with  an 
amorous  near-poet,  and  nine  times  in 
ten  she  will  leave  her  bewhiskered 
spouse  and  go  out  into  the  world  in 
quest  of  her  soul  or  something. 

Yes.  dear  reader,  she  is  a  feinme 
\ncomprise  of  the  George  Sand  type; 
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and  like  another  Emma  Bovary,  of 
limited  ability  to  endure  a  prosaic 
bread-winner  who  knows  only  how 
to  love  her,  even  as  you  and  I. 

Unfortunately,  near-poets  living  in 
furnished  rooms,  don't  grow  into 
plaster  saints.  The  particular  speci- 
men selected  by  Nju,  in  the  Urban- 
Ordynski  play  at  the  Bandbox,  soon 
wearies  of  her.  Then  she  discovers 
— just  as  have  8,739,326  other  hero- 
ines of  the  theatre — that  what  she 
was  really  in  quest  of  was  death 
and  promptly  achieves  it.  The  won- 
der is  that  some  of  these  ladies  don't 
die  first  and  do  their  eloping  after- 
ward. 

"X.iu"  is  in  ten  brief  episodes.  It 
is  more  or  less  undramatic  narra- 
tive. Its  characters  are  all  com- 
monplace types,  portrayed  with  little 
skill.  Its  plot  was  an  antique  in  the 
early  Eocene.  It  is  a  little  trivial, 
tinkling  tune  played  on  the  dramatic 
triangle  by  a  mediocre  instru- 
mentalist. And  the  triangle  virtu- 
oso, to  succeed  in  our  day,  must  be 
more  than  a  Kubelik  or  a  Paderew- 
ski.  He  must  be  a  Henry  Bataille. 

Much  would  naturally  be  expected 
of  both  Mr.  Urban  and  Mr.  Ordynski 
by  way  of  production.  But  in  this 
respect,  too,  "Xju"  is  largely  disap- 
pointing. Mr.  Urban  has  given  it  a 
Gordon  Craig  screen  background  and 
achieved  several  striking  effects.  The 
lighting,  however,  is  almost  criminal. 
"Xju"  is  played  for  the  most  part  in 
the  dark,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  give  the  spectator  a  jump- 
ing toothache  in  both  eyes. 

During  one  scene  the  audience 
faces  the  glare  of  a  huge  chandelier 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The  rest 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  striving  to 
discern  the  features  of  the  carefully 
concealed  players.  Me  for  the  good 
old  mid-Victorian  footlights. 

The  acting  is  as  commonplace  as 
the  play.  Miss  Ann  Andrews  rarely 
convinces.  Henry  Stanford  as  the 
lover,  is  stagey  and  unreal  in  the  ex- 
treme. Frank  Mills  makes  the  hus- 
band fairly  credible.  Arthur  'Le 
Vien  is  a  pathetic,  if  overgrown, 
child. 

"I've  got  into  such  a  mix-up!" 
wails  Xju,  during  a  lull  in  hostilities. 
Wherein  the  lady  undoubtedly 
chirped  a  forkful. 


GLOBE.  "Our  THERE."  Play  in 
three  parts  by  J.  Hartley  Manners. 
Produced  on  March  27th  with  this 
cast : 

"  'aunted"  Annie  Laurette  Taylor 

"Princess"  Lizzie  Lynn   Fontanne 

''Old   Velvet"  Daisy    Belmore 

>rb  Lewis    Edgard 

Monte  Colin     Campbell 

Or.    Hanwell          Frank   Kemble   Cooper 


The    Irishman 

The    Cockney 

The    Canadian 

The    Scotchman 

The  New  Zealander 

Griffin 

Terence 

A   Newcomer 

Another  Newcomer 

Gabrielle 


J.    M.    Kerrigan 

Leonard    Mudie 

Hubert    Druce 

Douglas    Ross 

A.   E.   Sproston 

James  Archer 

Henry   Oxenford 

George  Kemble 

Philip   Newman 

Catherine     Proctor 


interesting.  The  management  an- 
nounces three  more  plays  for  Miss 
Taylor.  Better  trot  'em  out. 


MR.  J.  HARTLEY  MANNERS 
flatters  himself  when  he  calls 
"Out  There"  a  "dramatic  composi- 
tion." Taking  it  by  and  large  and 
on  the  whole,  as  so  many  spectators 
are  very  likely  to  do,  it  is  neither 
dramatic  nor  a  composition. 

The  piece  has  a  reasonably  good 
first  act,  depicting  a  conventional 
Cockney  family,  with  a  gin-sodden 
mother,  a  pugilistic  slacker,  one  flip 
and  cynical  daughter,  and  one  other 
filled  with  an  aspiration  to  do  her 
bit  in  the  war.  Act  II  begins  well  in 
a  hospital  at  the  front.  In  it  are 
convalescents  representing  nearly 
every  type  in  the  British  army.  The 
Cockney  girl  with  the  sense  of  duty, 
who  is,  of  course,  Miss  Laurette 
Taylor,  plays  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  to 
these  wounded  men,  and  for  a  little 
while  there  is  much  fun. 

But  each  of  the  patients  has  only 
one  stunt,  and  he  is  made  to  repeat 
it  over  and  over  in  turn  throughout 
a  nearly  interminable  scene.  As  a 
result,  I  found  a  study  of  the  ever- 
amazing,  if  saddening,  New  York  au- 
dience a  relief  from  the  monotony 
behind  the  footlights. 

Eventually  two  newly  wounded 
men  are  brought  in  delirious,  and  a 
mood  of  semi-pathetic  comedy  gives 
way  abruptly  to  one  of  horror  which 
naturally  fails  to  "carry"  as  it 
should. 

As  for  the  last  act,  with  one  scene 
in  the  Cockney  household  showing 
everybody  converted  to  patriotism 
and  another  in  which  Miss  Taylor, 
now  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  addresses  an 
imaginary  audience  in  Trafalgar 
Square — it  must  simply  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  atrocities  this  war 
has  fathered. 

Miss  Taylor  is  fairly  pleasing  as 
the  hospital  slavey  with  ambitions, 
although  no  one  who  hears  her  speak 
will  ever  accuse  her  of  having  been 
born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells.  Miss 
Lynn  Fontanne,  as  the  cynical  sister, 
fairly  outshines  the  star  with  a  most 
realistic  impersonation.  J.  M.  Ker- 
rigan contributes  an  amusing  char- 
acterization of  a  pessimistic  Irishman 
who  hates  everything  but  sweets. 
Mr.  Frank  Kemble  Cooper  makes  an 
amiable  surgeon. 

There  may  be  very  much  in  "Out 
There"  that  is  real,  for  ought  I 
know,  but  most  of  it  is  decidedly  un- 


LYCEUM.  "THE  CASE  OF  LADY 
CAMBER."  Play  in  four  acts  by 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  Produced 
on  March  26th  with  this  cast: 

Lord    Camber  H.    E.    Herbert 

Sir    Bedford    Sluffer,    F.R.C.P., 

W.    L.   Abingdon 
Barley    Napier,    M.R.C.P.. 

Lyn    Harding 

Buckle  Henry    Dornton 

Maid  Shirley   Aubert 

Lady   Camber  Mary    Boland 

Lady  Matilda  Rye          Kate  Sergeantson 
Peach  Louie    Emery 

Esther    Yorke  Sydney    Shields 

THE  third  of  a  trio  of  English 
plays  with  which  the  present 
season  is  winding  up,  had  its  premiere 
recently  at  the  Lyceum. 

It  was  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  and  is  a 
distinct  improvement  on  "The  Chief." 
Still  that's  not  saying  very  much. 
But  it  is  a  splendid  cast  that  gives  it 
vitality  and  reason  and  B.  Iden 
Payne's  stage  direction  is  excellent. 

"The  Case  of  Lady  Camber"  is  a 
parlor  melodrama.  It  is  intermit- 
tently interesting.  Its  second  act  is 
admirably  engrossing  in  its  steady 
advance  to  a  fine  climax.  The  ulti- 
mate act  holds  the  interest  to  the 
end.  But  its  exposition  is  childlike 
in  its  bland  stupidity  and  too  much 
of  its  conventional  machinery  creaks 
violently  as  its  wheels  go  round. 

Lady  Camber  is  a  music  hall  star 
that  Lord  Camber  has  married  in  a 
fit  of  pique;  for  Camber  is  in  love 
with  Esther  Yorke,  a  trained  nurse 
in  the  employ  of  Dr.  Napier  to 
whom  her  ladyship  is  brought  for 
treatment.  She  suffers  from  cardiac- 
trouble.  As  she  is  convalescing  she 
learns,  through  a  jealous  attendant, 
of  Camber's  infatuation,  upbraids 
the  innocent  nurse  and  dies.  A 
deadly  poison  enters  herein  and 
Esther  is  suspected.  She  is  cleared, 
however,  Camber's  worthlessness  is 
shown  up  and  Dr.  Napier,  who  has 
secretly  loved  the  nurse,  is  free  to 
marry  her. 

Lyn  Harding  is  a  dignified  and 
contained  enthusiast  in  his  profession 
as  Napier.  A  fussy,  fashionable 
physician  is  enacted  with  unnecessary 
exaggeration  by  W.  L.  Abingdon, 
while  the  nurse,  Esther,  is  played 
with  fine  sincerity  and  naturalness  by 
Sydney  Shields. 

It  is  a  very  sustained  bit  of  char- 
acter that  Mary  Boland  presents  as 
the  vulgar,  jealous  and  turbulent 
Lady  Camber.  Her  hystrical  out- 
burst at  the  end  of  Act  II  is  a  fine 
example  of  effective  emotionalism. 
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An  insinuatingly  subtle  and  forceful 
picture  of  feminine  malignity  is  con- 
tributed by  Louie  Emery  as  Peach, 
Lady  Camber's  middle-aged  dresser ; 
while  H.  E.  Herbert,  in  the  difficult 
role  of  Camber,  shows  that  a  rotter 
may  still  never  forget  that  he  is  born 
a  gentleman. 


GARRICK.  "STRANGER  THAN 
FICTION."  Play  in  three  acts  by  E. 
H.  Sothern.  Produced  on  March  5th 
with  this  cast : 

Salaw  Jasin  John   Craig 

Joseph    Billings,    M.D.  Fred   Eric 

Colonel  Pocklington      H.  Cooper  Cliffe 
Ethelbert    Briggs  Edgar    Norton 

The  Countess  of  Bellport, 

Katharine    Stewart 

Alfred  (Lord  Brompton)       Mary  Young 
Nannie  Stella   St.   Audrie 

Mathilda  Georgia    Bryton 

Smiles  Robert   Capron 

IN    his    play    signalizing    his    pur- 
pose to  devote  himself  hereafter 
to   playwriting,   Mr.    Sothern   accom- 
plished   all    that    can    be    done    with 
the  impossible. 

"Stranger  Than  Fiction"  was  sim- 
ilar to  "The  Big  Idea,"  produced  a 
season  or  two  ago.  People  are 
brought  together  by  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, owing  to  a  fog  in 
London,  and  half  of  them  are 
crooks,  whose  schemes  are  thwarted 
through  the  able  assistance  of 
Archer's  book  on  playwriting.  A 
character  in  the  play  undertakes  to 
do  what  is  really  the  function  of  the 
Almighty.  In  this  case  the  prin- 
cipal character,  a  dramatist,  refers 
constantly  to  a  copy  of  Archer's 
book  and  comments  with  satisfaction 
on  how  the  action  is  developing  ac- 
cording to  rule.  We  did  not  find  in 
it  satisfaction  of  any  sort.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  drama.  It  was  not 
even  satire,  which  it  might  be  if  the 
thing  itself  were  set  forth  without 
comment  by  some  character  in  the 
play.  Sheridan's  "Critic"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  satire  is  achieved. 

In  Mr.  Sothern's  play  we  had  utter 
artificiality,  a  shaping  from  the  out- 
side, and  a  doubleness  that  attempted 
to  put  two  objects  in  the  same  place, 
something  that  is  contrary  to  natural 
law.  It  was  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other. 

John  Craig,  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Young,  are  capable  artists.  They 
did  every  thing  possible  with  the 
play.  But  the  story  was  not  intel- 
ligible or  reasonable. 


GARDEN.  "THE  RIDER  OF 
DREAMS,"  a  comedy.  "GRANNY 
MAUMEE,"  a  tragedy.  "SIMON  THE 
CYRENIAX,"  a  passion  interlude.  By 
Ridgeley  Torrence.  Produced  on 
April  5th  with  this  cast: 


THE    RIDER     OF     DREAMS 

Lucy    Sparrow  Blanche    Deas 

Booker    Sparrow  Joseph    Burt 

Madison    Sparrow  Opal   Cooper 

Dr.    Williams  Alexander    Rogers 

GRANNY     MAUMEE 

Granny  Maumee  Marie  Jackson-Stuart 
Pearl  Fannie  Tarkington 

Sapphie  Blanche    Deas 

SIMON    THE    CYRENIAN 

Procula  Inez  Clough 

Drusus  Andrew  Bishop 

Acte,  Princess  of  Egypt  Lottie  Grady 
Battus  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bolin 

Simon  John  T.  Butler 

Pilate  Alexander  Rogers 

Barrabas  Jesse  Shipp 

The  Mocker  with  the  Crown  of 

Thorns  Robert  Atkin 

The  Mocker  with  the  Scarlet 

Robe  Thomas  William 

Egyptian  Herald  Frederick  Slade 

Centurion  Jerome  Osborne,  Jr. 

Longinus  Ralph  Hernandez 

MRS.  HAPGOOD'S  venture  in 
presenting  three  plays  written 
by  Ridgeley  Torrence  and  acted  by 
negroes,  is  really  the  first  note- 
worthy achievement  of  the  kind  on 
an  elevated  plane  and  worth  consid- 
ering. 

The  little  plays,  crude  and  imita- 
tive to  a  certain  extent,  both  on  the 
literary  side  and  in  the  acting,  ex- 
hibit native  qualities  that  promise 
something  and  that  gave  more  than 
was  expected. 

The  first  one  on  the  bill,  "The 
Rider  of  Dreams,"  with  Opal 
Cooper,  is  very  clever.  A  shiftless 
husband  falls  in  with  a  slick  person 
who  induces  him  to  get  from  the 
bank  the  eight  hundred  dollars  which 
his  hardworking  wife  has  saved  up 
in  order  to  buy  the  house  in  which 
they  live.  The  shiftless  husband  has 
always  dreamed  of  living  without 
work  and  having  plenty  of  money. 
He  is  to  form  a  partnership  with  the 
slick  person  which  will  realize  this 
dream.  The  money  is  dropped  near 
the  house  of  the  landlord  who  that 
night  is  to  close  the  sale.  His  return 
of  the  money  and  his  lecture  to  the 
dreamer  make  the  play,  the  action 
of  which  is  full  of  character  incident. 
The  husband  had  stolen  or  taken  a 
guitar  with  which  he  expected,  in  his 
music-loving  soul,  to  occupy  himself 
when  he  began  making  money  in  his 
mythical  partnership. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  char- 
acterization, both  in  the  play  itself 
and  in  the  acting  was  not  imitative. 
It  represented  the  race  from  original 
sources. 

"Granny  Maumee"  is  less  credit- 
able. An  old  crone,  given  to  voodoo- 
ism  on  occasion,  curses  her  daughter 
when,  after  a  long  absence,  she 
comes  back  home  with  a  child  with 
white  blood  in  him.  The  old  Negress 
is  proud  of  her  race  and  wants  no 
contamination.  She  dies  in  an  in- 


cantation calling  down  evil  on  the 
white  malefactor.  The  play  is  in 
reality,  theatrically  and  dramatically, 
untrue.  However,  it  is  no  worse 
than  similar  plays  by  dramatists  not 
of  the  race. 

"Simon  the  Cyrenian,''  entitled  a 
passion  interlude,  concerns  the  cross- 
bearer  of  Jesus  as  he  was  about  to 
be  led  to  death.  Historically,  it 
seems,  this  follower  was  black.  He, 
in  the  acting,  suffers  his  indignities 
with  dignity ;  is  reviled  and  slapped 
and  beaten  and  has  a  crown  of 
thorns  thrust  on  his  head  by  a  vile 
jester. 

Whites  were  used  in  the  minor 
numerous  parts.  The  play  was  pic- 
turesquely staged. 

What  would  seem  the  most  re- 
markable incident  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  self-possession  of  the 
performers  and  the  fact  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  letter-per- 
fect in  their  lines.  Marie  Jackson- 
Stuart  had  several  speeches  of  a 
length  that  would  tax  any  memory. 
Sincerity  was  in  their  work,  refine- 
ment of  art  was  lacking;  the  ex- 
hibitions of  naturalness  were  inter- 
esting, crude  but  not  ineffective. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
orchestral  music,  with  characteristic 
negro  songs.  "H'alk  Together  Chil- 
dren," one  of  these  songs,  is  de- 
scribed as  an  old  Negro  Spiritual, 
developed  by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson, 
the  musical  director. 


GARRICK.  "GRASSHOPPER."  Play 
in  three  acts  by  Padraic  Colum  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Washburn  Freund, 
founded  on  a  play  by  Keyserling. 
Produced  on  April  7th  with  this  cast : 

Michael  Dempsey  Ashton   Tonge 

Father    Myles  Thomas    Donnelly 

Matt   O'Connor  John   P.    Campbell 

Tracy    Nowlan  F.    K.    Cowley 
Andy    Crosskerry           Charles    Webster 

Murty    Lynott  Philip    Tonge 

Eamon    Hynes  Philip    Loeb 

Mark    Brogan  Warren   F.   Hill 

Thomas   Barach  Edward    Broadley 

Thady  Philip    Loeb 

Sheila    Dempsey  Eileen    Huban 

Bridget  Mrs.    Dudley    Digges 

Mauve   Dempsey  Jane   Ross 

Ann   Dempsey  Nellie  Peck  Saunders 

Peg  Adele    Klaer 

Sarah  Lillian   Jago 

Johanna  Yvonne    Jarrett 

Old  Catty  Esther    Mendel 

Mrs.    Gilsenin  Helen    Ryon    Merriam 

Jillin  Yvonne  Jarrett 

Judy  Evelyn    Roeder 

THERE  are  several  things  dis- 
tinctly worth  while  in  "Grass- 
hopper," at  the  Garrick,  first  the  con- 
templation of  the  exquisite,  natural, 
simple,  touching,  histrionic  art  of 
Eileen  Huban  in  the  title  role,  and 
two  scenes,  at  least  of  ingenuous 
(Concluded  on  fage  3:20) 
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Novel  use  of  a 
Japanese  screen 
which  serves 
as  a  curtain 


Act   I.     The   wood   carver   shows   his   beloved   image   to 
the  Englishman  and  relates  the  legend  of  the  willow  tree 


Act  II.    The  Image  (Fay 
Bainter)     come    to    life 


Harold  De  Becker 


Darrel  Vinton  Richard  Taber       Mrs.  Thos.  A.  Wise  Shelley  Hull         Fay  Bainter 

Act  II.     The  blind  woman  sings  her  song  of  unhappy  old  age 


Arvid  Paulson 


Shelley  Hull  Fay  Bainter 

Act  II.     Hamilton  tells  the  Image  how  happy  she  ha-,  made  him 


Act  III.     The  Willow   Princess  gives 
up  her  life  to  save  her  lover's  honor 


SCENES  IN  "THE  WILLOW  THEE"  A  FANTASY  OF  JAPAN 


CHARM  yS.ACTING  ON  THE  STAGE 

<By    EDWIN    CARTY    RANG  k 


WHAT  are  the  most  valuable  assets  to  a 
woman  seeking  success  on  the  modern 
stage — charm  with  a  modicum  of  real 
acting  ability,  or  real  acting  ability  with  a  modi- 
cum of  charm?  The  ideal  actress,  of  course, 
should  have  all  of  these  qualities,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, nature  is  rarely  so  prodigal  in  bestow- 
ing her  gifts. 

When  an  actress  like  Maude  Adams,  who  can- 
not, even  by  her  most  adoring  admirers,  be  called 
beautiful,  sweeps  a  vast  audience  off  its  feet, 
and  arouses  men  and  women  to  such  enthusiasm 
that  they  are  emotionally  intoxicated,  what  is 
the  answer? 

"Why.  it  is  very  simple,"  you  say.  "She  is 
Maude  Adams." 

Precisely.  And  what  has  given  her  such  unique 
standing  on  our  stage?  Isn't  it  largely  personal 
charm?  Wouldn't  an  American  audience  greet 
her  just  as  enthusiastically  in  a  drama  by  Bill 
Smith  as  they  would  in  the  most  delicate  and 
fanciful  Barrie  play  ever  written?  In  her  case, 
the  play  is  most  emphatically  not  the  thing.  That 
was  proved  when  she  appeared  as  "Chantecler," 
a  part  for  which  she  was  obviously  miscast.  No 
one  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  "Chantecler." 
They  all  went  there  to  see  Maude  Adams.  It  is 
the  wistfulness  of  her  smile;  the  little  sobbing 
quality  in  her  voice ;  the  sympathetic  femininity 
of  the  woman  herself  that  lure  human  beings  to 
the  playhouse  when  she  is  acting. 

All  of  the  good  fairies  were  present  when 
Maude  Adams  was  born.  She  is  the  darling  of 
the  footlight  gods. 

Platitudes !  Platitudes !  someone  is  shouting. 
We  admit  it,  but  these  remarks  are  provoked  by 
the  gauntlet  that  was  recently  hurled  at  the  fair 
feet  of  Maude  Adams,  Laurette  Taylor,  Emma 
Dunn,  Frances  Starr  and  Ruth  Chatterton  by  a 
New  York  critic,  who  dared  them  to  pick  it  up 
and  prove  their  versatility  by  exchanging  roles. 


THIS  challenge  awakens  echoes  in  closets 
where  theatrical  conventions,  like  family 
skeletons,  have  long  lain  hidden,  and,  if  accepted 
(which  is  extremely  doubtful),  would  rattle  the 
dry  bones  of  stage  tradition  and  enliven  things  a 
bit.  It  would  tie  a  rarely  interesting  experiment 
and  the  outcome  could  not  fail  to  furnish  much 
food  for  speculation  and  thought.  At  least  we 
should  see— what  we  should  see.  Incidentally, 
it  might  aid  in  answering  this  question  about 
charm  versus  acting  ability,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly the  original  riddle  propounded  to  Oedipus 
by  the  sphinx  lady.  When  he  guessed  it  she  slew 
herself,  and  the  world  to-day  has  no  authentic 
knowledge  of  riddle  or  answer. 

You  who  have  seen  Laurette  Taylor  this  sea- 
son in  that  beautiful  play  of  mother-love,  "The 
Harp  of  Life,"  try  to  imagine  her  swapping 
roles  with  Emma  Dunn  and  playing  the  star  part 
in  "Old  Lady  31."  Then  close  your  eyes  and 
draw  a  mental  picture  of  Miss  Dunn  as  the 
mother  in  Mr.  Manners'  play.  Now  Miss  Taylor, 
here  is  your  chance  to  prove  that  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt  was  right  whe'n  she  prophesied  that  in  five 
years  you  would  be  the  foremost  American 
actress.  It  would  also  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Miss  Dunn  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively to  her  own  and  every  manager's  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  can  play  roles  other  than  those  of 
aged  damsels  in  distress. 

Shouldn't  a  great  actress  be  able  to  submerge 


her  own  personality  in  that  of  the  part  she  is 
playing?  Shouldn't  she  be  a  sort  of  stage  every- 
woman  capable  of  revealing  in  the  imaginary 
part  that  she  is  depicting,  the  emotions  that  would 
naturally  seethe  in  the  bosom  of  the  char- 
acter's prototype  in  real  life?  Shouldn't  she  be 
an  alchemist,  as  it  were,  with  the  power  of 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  of  stage  conven- 
tion into  the  pure  gold  of  her  art?  In  other 
words  shouldn't  she  make  you  entirely  forget  her 
actress  entity  and  remember  only  the  role  that 
she  is  assuming  for  the  nonce? 


IF  Ruth  Chatterton,  for  instance,  could  be  in- 
duced to  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  and 
play  in  "  'Ception  Shoals"  wouldn't  her  interpre- 
tation of  Eve  Coffin  be  so  radically  different  from 
that  of  Nazimova  as  to  change  the  entire  at- 
mosphere of  the  play?  Could  one  imagine  the 
fluffy  and  wholly  adorable  little  Chatterton  per- 
son playing  in  the  key  of  elemental  passion  that 
makes  the  performance  of  the  Russian  actress 
such  a  vital  and  fierce  thing  that  one  forgets  the 
absurdity  of  the  play  itself  in  watching  Nazi- 
mova's  tense  and  panther-like  emotions? 

Many  years  ago  when  the  late  Richard  Mans- 
field was  playing  "Peer  Gynt,"  the  last  play  in 
which  he  appeared  before  his  death,  the  audiences 
were  electrified  by  the  acting  of  a  little  woman 
who  impersonated  Ase,  the  long-suffering  mother 
of  the  erratic  Peer.  No  one  thought  of  the 
actress  behind  the  part,  but  everybody  sym- 
pathized with  the  pathetic  little  mother  who  had 
such  an  imp  of  a  son.  All  the  attention  was  dis- 
tracted from  Peer  Gynt  and  for  the  time  being 
his  mother  was  the  star  of  the  production.  And 
when  she  died  (in  the  play),  every  person  who 
saw  her  experienced  a  feeling  of  personal  loss. 
That  was  great  art.  The  little  woman,  who  was 
then  practically  unknown,  has  since  become  fa- 
mous as  a  "stage  mother."  Her  name  is  Emma 
Dunn. 

Wouldn't  it  be  delicious  to  see  Miss  Dunn  ap- 
pear as  a  sweet  girl  graduate  after  she  has  been 
mothering  so  many  wayward  boys  of  the  stage? 
Although  she  has  worn  gray  hair  and  a  mother 
"make-up"  more  times  than  she  likes  to  think 
about.  Miss  Dunn  is  glowingly  youthful  if  the 
public  would  only  let  her  be  herself.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  familiar  advertisement 
that  read :  "I  am  looking  for  a  dear  old  lady." 
Well,  every  time  a  manager  is  in  this  predica- 
ment he  sends  for  Emma  Dunn.  This  year  she 
is  the  wife  of  "Old  Lady  31,"  and  wears  gray 
ringlets  and  a  shawl,  but  we  won't  be  happy  until 
she  plays  that  giddy  young  thing. 


'  I  'AKE  the  case  of  Laurette  Taylor  who  played 

•*•  ''Peg  o'  My  Heart"  so  continuously  that 
her  friends  began  calling  her  "Peg."  She  seemed 
doomed  to  be  a  "Peg"  person  all  the  rest  of  her 
stage  life.  But  Miss  Taylor  is  artistically  in- 
dependent. She  had  no  intention  of  remaining  a 
one-part  star.  So  the  first  thing  she  did  after 
returning  to  this  country  from  triumphs  abroad, 
was  to  create  a  brand  new  role — something  as 
different  from  "Peg"  as  a  wood  violet  is  from  a 
sunflower.  There  was  a  wide  gap  between  the 
character  of  the  gay  and  irresponsible  "Peg"  and 
that  of  Sylvia  Brooke,  the  successful  young 
mother  in  "The  Harp  of  Life,"  but  Miss  Taylor 
bridged  it  with  her  art.  Now  she  is  an  all-part 


star  and  the  "Divine  Sarah"  has  called  her  great. 

And  take  "The  Case  of  Becky" — rather,  the 
case  of  Frances  Starr.  Here  is  a  young  actress 
who  has  charm  plus  ability  and,  during  the  past 
few  years  she  has  run  the  gamut  of  the  emo- 
tions. From  the  hardened  heroine  of  "The 
Easiest  Way"  she  has  transmigrated  to  "Little 
Lady  in  Blue,"  her  latest  impersonation.  But 
between  these  two  there  were  other  plays,  notably 
"Marie  Odile."  And  now  she  has  exchanged  the 
nun-like  garb  of  that  innocuous  young  creature 
for  the  bright-hued  raiment  of  a  sentimental  ad- 
venturess whose  heart  interferes  with  her  busi- 
ness. Which  has  counted  most  in  Miss  Starr's 
success — charm  or  acting  ability? 

There  is  another  little  woman  who  shouldn't 
be  overlooked,  now  that  we  are  all  telling  our 
first  names.  She  is  the  very  slender,  very  slight, 
and  intensely  feminine  young  person  who  has 
the  difficult  stage  job  of  seeing  to  it  that  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back"  stays  put.  And  if  you 
don't  think  Mary  Nash  works  hard,  go  and  see 
her  some  night  in  this  Jules  Eckert  Good- 
man drama.  Few  of  the  tired  shop  girls  who 
hang  to  subway  straps  at  the  close  of  a  busy 
day  use  up  more  vitality  than  does  Miss  Nash 
in  making  a  real  man  out  of  this  latest  prodigal 
son.  And  she  thrills  her  audience  night  after 
night  by  dint  of  sheer  acting  ability.  She  pos- 
sesses but  little  of  that  intangible  something 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  designate 
as  "charm."  But  she  has  heaps  and  heaps  of 
that  other  something  for  which  many  a  footlight 
beauty  would  gladly  barter  her  soul. 


AS  Marcelle  in  "The  Man  Who  Came  Back," 
Miss  Nash's  acting  has  been  a  revelation  to 
her  most  ardent  admirers.  Those  who  remem- 
bered her  splendid  performance  of  the  stenog- 
rapher in  "The  Woman"  were  prepared  to  see 
her  give  a  finely  shaded  and  intelligent  reading 
of  her  new  role.  But  she  did  more  than  that. 
She  proved  herself  to  be  in  many  respects,  a 
great  actress.  Her  impersonation  of  the  cabaret 
singer  who  becomes  a  victim  of  the  opium  habit 
and  then  regains  her  heritage  of  self-respect  and 
climbs  to  the  heights  with  the  man  she  loves,  is 
unforgettable.  She  surpassed  all  of  her  previous 
stage  achievements.  Her  acting  is  marked  at  all 
times  by  artistic  restraint,  but  when  the  crucial 
moments  of  the  play  give  her  the  opportunities, 
she  rises  to  the  peak  of  emotional  intensity  and 
thrills  her  audience. 

Miss  Nash  is  as  different  from  the  other  ac- 
tresses we  have  mentioned  as  a  subway  guard  is 
from  a  Harvard  professor,  but  she  gets  there 
just  the  same.  What  is  the  answer?  We  are 
waiting. 

And  how  about  Irene  Fenwick,  who  works  her 
way  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  your  heart  and 
curls  up  there  like  a  kitten?  Isn't  charm  her 
biggest  asset?  Doesn't  she  win  you  over  in  spite 
of  yourself — often  when  she  is  appearing  in  plays 
that  you  detest — merely  by  this  aforesaid  some- 
thing that  we  have  previously  mentioned  in  our 
discourse? 

There  are  two  animated  personifications 
of  charm  that  this  season  has  brought  to  light. 
They  are  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  the  young  daughter 
of  the  poet,  whose  delineation  of  Patricia  Molloy, 
the  whimsical  drudge  in  "Mr.  Lazarus,"  almost 
made  that  intensely  human  little  play  a  success, 
and  Fay  Bainter,  (Concluded  on  page  316) 
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From  a  camera  study  by  Maurice  Goldberg 


FLORENCE    NASH 

AS  the  star  in  "To-morrow's  Child,"  a  new  play  by 
Fannie  Hurst  and  Harriet  Ford,  which  is  soon  to 
be  presented  here,  Miss  Nash  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  her  quaint  charm  and  pleasing  mannerisms 


>T  GET  INTO  THE  MOVIES 


TH  !•".  chief  object  in  writing  my  experiences, 
is  to  set  forth  frankly  the  difficulties  be- 
setting the  path  of  those  neophytes  who 
aspire  to  get  into  the  movies.  My  advice  to  those 
who  contemplate  the  step  is  the  same  as  the 
famous  advice  of  Punch  to  those  about  to  get 
married  :  Don't ! 

I  come  from  a  dramatic  family.  From  our 
earliest  years  my  brother  and  I  were  actors,  and 
never  happier  than  when  taking  some  part  or 
other  for  the  amusement  of  our  friends.  I  did 
not  take  up  the  stage  as  a  profession,  but  this 
did  not  deter  me  from  being  a  successful  ama- 
teur actor. 

When  the  motion  pictures  began  to  come  into 
prominence  my  brother  and  I  became  movie  fans. 
We  lived  in  hopes  that  some  day  there  would  be 
room  for  us  in  the  motion  picture  field,  as  ac- 
cording to  report,  directors  are  always  looking 
for  talent. 

At  last  the  day  came.  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  directors  of  one  of  the 

biggest  studios  in .  I  arrived  in  —  —  in  due 

course,  and  before  going  to  the  studio  T  thought 
I  would  visit  a  studio  much  advertised.  I  went, 
paid  twenty-five  cents  for  admittance  and  wan- 
dered round  a  kind  of  gallery  overlooking  the 
studio.  I  was  immediately  fascinated  in  the 
work  of  the  carpenters,  paperhanging  and  prop- 
erty men.  In  one  or  two  corners  scenes  were  in 
the  making,  and  a  few  players  were  being  re- 
hearsed by  the  directors.  It  seemed  unnecessary 
to  be  an  actor  or  actress,  for  the  director  ap- 
parently does  all  the  acting  which  is  imitated  by 
the  actors  in  front  of  the  camera.  It's  like  a 
game  of  chess.  He  ( the  director)  moves  the 
people  round  like  so  many  pawns. 


could  use  me.  I  was  now  thrown  on  my  own 
resources.  My  letters  of  introduction  had  failed 
me  ;  the  only  way  open  was  via  the  "extra"  route. 


THE  following  Tuesday  I  received  a  message, 
informing   me   the   director   would   see   me. 
I   sped   up   to   the   studio   buoyed   up   with   hope, 

but .     I   arrived   and   gave   my   card   to   the 

outside  guard  (a  girl  in  the  office  who  reported 
it  to  the  inside  Guard  Doorkeeper)  who  in  his 
turn  sent  someone  after  the  director.  After  a 
few  minutes  I  was  ushered  into  the  precincts  of 
the  studio  grounds,  or  lot,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  movie  people,  and  here  I  was  met  by  Mr.  — 
who  shook  hands  and  was  quite  affable,  but  be- 
ing a  keen  student  of  faces,  I  could  read  my  fate 
directly  I  looked  at  him.  The  outcome  of  our 
chat  was  that  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  another  studio,  as  I,  being  a  comedy  man, 
could  not  be  used  in  his  studio. 

At  the  time  of  that  interview,  I  did  not  know 
what  a  compliment  I  had  received  in  being 
granted  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  director  per- 
sonally. A  director  is  too  busy  a  man  to  inter- 
view movie  aspirants.  This  explains  why  the 
doorkeeper  is  such  a  strict,  husky  person.  His 
special  duty  is  to  keep  out  callers,  extras,  etc.  I 
thanked  Mr.  -  -  for  his  kindness  and  as  I 
shook  hands  I  knew  it  would  be  my  last  inter- 
view with  him,  for  believe  me,  it's  easier  for  the 
proverbial  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  a  man  or  woman  without  film  ex- 
perience to  get  into  the  movie  game  in  1917, 
unless  he  or  she  has  a  reputation  and  a  name 
that  will  draw  the  money  at  the  box  office. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the  other  studio.  I 
was  received  and  my  name,  age,  height,  weight 
and  all  particulars  were  written  on  an  applica- 
tion card  and  filed  away  with  several  hundred 
others.  I  was  told  there  was  not  much  being 
done  at  present  and  I  would  be  advised  if  they 


TO  be  a  movie  ''extra,"  you  must  be  able  to 
swim  and  to  ride,  have  a  constitution  of 
iron,  be  a  good  mixer,  sober,  philosophical,  ready 
to  undergo  any  hardship  and  be  able  to  stand  on 
your  two  feet  for  two  or  three  hours  each  morn- 
ing outside  the  studios  hoping  to  be  engaged. 
You  have  also  to  be  the  owner  of  a  dress  suit, 
supply  your  lunch  and  make-up  and  the  pay  is 
S.'i.OO  a  day  at  the  large  studios,  less  at  the 
smaller  ones.  You  register  your  name  in  the 
office  and  when  any  extras  are  required  those  on 
the  list  get  the  first  chance.  You  must  be  out- 
side the  studio  before  8  A.  M.  (which  means 
vein  have  to  be  up  about  6  A.  M.  to  reach  the 
studio  on  time),  and  there  you  wait  until  some 
official  comes  out  about  9:30  A.  M.  and  informs 
you  that  the  street  scene  or  the  crowd  or  what 
you  will  will  not  be  wanted  until  the  end  of  next 
week.  You  then  disperse  and  next  morning  you 
go  to  another  studio  and  go  through  the  same 
ordeal,  standing  round,  waiting  and  hoping. 

Let's  examine  the  crowd  that  I  mixed  with 
morning  after  morning.  Oh,  shades  of  Charles 
Reade  !  Truly,  they  were  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  —  and  women  !  Tall  men,  small 
men,  fat  men,  lean  men,  hunchbacks,  niggers, 
children,  men  with  whiskers,  and  men  without, 
some  in  Palm  Beach  suits,  others  in  overalls, 
some  in  loggers'  dress,  all  nationalities,  and  the 
women  (poor  creatures,  how  hard  for  them  to 
stand  all  those  hours!)  All  types  from  the  ar- 
tificial stout  lady  to  the  gentle  fawnlike  creature 
of  sixteen.  The  little  office  is  packed  to  the 
door,  and  out  here  in  the  wire-fenced  enclosure 
like  so  many  prisoners  of  war,  are  the  balance 
of  the  crowd,  perspiring  freely  in  the  hot  sun. 
Here  is  refinement  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
coarseness  and  brutality.  Here  is  a  jolly,  phil- 
osopical  Italian  playing  craps  with  some  of  the 
boys  and  throwing  his  money  on  the  ground 
with  nonchalance.  There  is  the  snake  man,  a 
stout,  clean-shaven  individual  with  his  lunch  basket. 

"Yes,  I  use  to  handle  snakes,  but  there  aint  no 
call  for  them  now."  be  complained.  "I  get  'em 
from  Mexico  and  they're  rattlers  and  ticklish 
customers  to  tackle.  The  -  -  Film  Company 
had  a  scenario  where  a  couple  of  rattlers  were 
needed  and  they  sent  for  me.  I  asked  $25.00  a 
day  and  they  told  me  my  price  was  too  high, 
so  they  got  a  couple  of  rattlers  themselves. 
There  was  nobody  that  could  handle  them  ex- 
cept me,  and  in  the  end  they  had  to  engage  me 
at  my  own  price.  I  used  my  two  snakes  in  the 
scene,  where  the  girl  was  to  be  attacked  by  the 
rattlers.  I  was  not  filmed,  but  ready  to  rush  in 
if  they  got  too  near  the  girl.  The  guy  who 
played  the  hero  in  the  piece  is  supposed  to  save 
her  life  by  shooting  the  snakes  just  as  they  are 
going  for  her  and  he  certainly  did  shoot  'em,  and 
he  blew  their  goll-darned  heads  off.  Of  course, 
I  kicked  up  a  fuss  and  in  the  end  the  film  com- 
pany paid  me  for  them  and  gave  me  their 
two  rattlers  into  the  bargain.  I  didn't  do  too  bad. 
for  my  two  wouldn't  have  lived  another  week." 


ANOTHER  extra  I   spoke  to,  a  clean  clear- 
eyed    American,    had    lost    and    left    all    in 
Mexico.     He  had  seen  men  wantonly  slain  and 
he  himself   seeking  protection   under  the   Union 
Jack  or  the  German  flag,  a  fact  that  had  greatly 


humiliated  him  as  an  American  citizen. 

"Why  are  you  working  as  an  extra?"  I  asked. 

"I  guess  it's  better  than  a  pick  and  shovel,"  he 
replied. 

"And  how  much  do  your  average  earnings 
come  to  a  month  ?" 

"Oh,  anything  round  $40.00  on  an  average." 

"How  do  you  like  this  business  of  standing 
round,  like  so  many  hungry  wolves?" 

"I  don't  like  it,  but  it's  the  only  way.  I  know 
it's  degrading  to  anybody  with  refined  feelings 
but  a  fellow  must  live.  I  can  tell  you  this  kind 
of  life  makes  an  anarchist  of  a  man." 

Another  man  told  me  it  was  good  business  for 
the  trolley  car  company,  for  they  make  about 
fifty  dollars  each  morning,  bringing  the  "Bums." 
meaning  the  extras,  to  the  studio  and  taking 
them  back  to  the  city. 

Taking  the  crowd  as  a  whole  they  were  a  good 
natured  lot,  yet  on  each  face  was  a  tense  look 
of  anxiety,  and  one  morning  when  two  of  the 
officials  came  out  of  the  studio  to  take  names, 
the  extras  were  on  top  of  them  like  so  many 
wolves,  pushing,  elbowing,  and  fighting  for  a 
place,  so  that  their  names  would  be  on  the 
precious  list.  It  was  a  regular  rough  and  tumble 
scrimmage,  the  refined,  the  genteel,  the  tough,  all 
struggling  desperately,  and  as  they  fought  their 
way  out  of  the  crush  again,  after  seeing  their 
names  written  down,  the  perspiration  dripped  off 
each.  I,  as  a  slight  man,  stood  no  chance  what- 
ever. Only  the  strongest  got  there. 

One  morning  the  lucky  ones  were  the  men  with 
whiskers  (Alas,  I  am  clean  shaven!).  The 
whiskers  had  their  innings  together  with  some 
nigger  boys,  and  one  old  patriarch  of  some  sev- 
enty summers  and  winters,  with  a  long  white 
flowing  beard  and  watery  eyes.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged and  afterwards  I  saw  him  in  his  make- 
up, a  moving-picture  actor,  one  of  the  crowd 
certainly,  but  still  for  all  that  an  actor.  Poor 
old  fellow  !  I  wish  him  luck.  I  have  only  seen 
a  few  sadder  sights  and  that  was  in  England 
where  the  unemployed  gather  outside  the  City 
Halls  waiting  for  work. 


THE  alleged  and  much-advertised  fabulous 
salaries  of  the  movie  stars  are  responsible 
for  attracting  to  filmland  thousands  of  talented 
and  experienced  men  and  women  who  never  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  foothold  in  the  business.  I  am 
not  a  quitter,  but  it's  an  absolute  impossibility 
for  a  man  to  earn  his  living  as  a  movie  actor 
in  1917  unless  he  has  a  little  money  to  keep  him 
from  starving,  whilst  waiting  round  for  an 
extra's  job  and  the  remote  chance  of  distin- 
guishing himself  sufficiently  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  much-overworked  director. 

As  far  as  women  are  concerned  their  task  is 
equally  as  hard,  that  is,  if  they  are  true  to  them- 
selves, and  are  proof  against  the  pitfalls  and 
dangers  which  are  ever  before  them.  How  some 
of  them  manage  to  eke  out  a  living  honestly, 
the  Lord  only  knows ! 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  these  lines  is  the  come- 
dian of  his  family.  You  are  the  funnyfellow 
that  all  your  friends  talk  about,  perhaps  you  have 
been  before  the  public  and  have  received  the 
merry  "Ha-Ha"  and  the  glad  hand.  You  know 
you  have  placed  your  stuff  across  the  footlights 
successfully.  Mr.  Funnyfellow,  could  you  do 
that  funny  stuff,  say  at  9  A.  M.  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  weather  roasting  hot,  your  audience,  the 
director,  the  cameraman  and  his  assistant  and 
perhaps  a  crowd  of  {Concluded  on  page  314) 
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Silhouette  of  a  famous  screen 
cowboy — William  S.  Hart  of 
the  Ince-Triangle  Company 


Robert    Louis     Stevenson     in   the     Movies. 

Scene   in   the   film   version   of   "The   Bottle 

Imp."     (Lasky  Paramount) 


Old  friends  in  the  legitimate,  George  M. 
Cohan  and  Ethel  Barrymore  renewed  their 
acquaintance  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  recently, 
where  they  were  both  posing  for  the  camera 


White 


EMMY  WEHLEN 
The   dainty   musical   comedy 
favorite  who  is  now  starring 
successfully    in    Metro    films 


NORMA  TALMADGE 

Whose  beauty  and  exceptional  ability 

have  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of 

our  screen  stars 


©  Lumiere 


Campbell 

MARY  MILES  MINTER 
Although    still    in    her    teens    little    Miss 
Minter  is  nevertheless  a  favorite  in  filmland 


THE    SHADOWS    OF    MOVIE    WORLD 


PATRIOTISM  ON  T.I IE  AMERICAN  STAGE 


.  LAWRENCE    SOUTH ERL AND 


AMERICA  has  not  been  far  behind  other 
nations  in  the  use  of  patriotic  incident 
on  the  stage,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  created 
any  one  drama  which,  on  the  wave  of  popular 
feeling,  has  helped  carry  the  American  people 
into  conflict  with  a  wild  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
The  average  person,  were  he  asked  to  mention 
any  play  that  had  had  a  direct  influence  in 
"whipping  up"  American  public  opinion,  might, 
with  justice,  claim  that  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  in  four  or 
five  versions,  flooded  the  cities  of  this  country 
between  the  years  1852  and  1856,  did  actually 
help  increase  the  feeling  against  slavery. 

The  American  dramatist  did  not  make  use  of 
the  events  of  the  Civil  War  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  termination  of  that  titanic 
struggle,  and  then  we  get  a  large  group  of  pa- 
triotic plays  :  Bronson  Howard's  "Shenandoah"  ; 
William  Gillette  with  his  "Held  by  the  Enemy." 
and  "Secret  Service'1 ;  Belasco  with  his  "Heart 
of  Maryland";  Clyde  Fitch  with  his  "Barbara 
Frietchie,"  and  William  deMille  with  his  "War- 
rens of  Virginia."  The  stage  became  as  plenti- 
fully peopled  with  Union  heroes  and  Southern 
heroines  and  vice-versa  as  the  Revolutionary 
stage  became  peopled  with  Redcoat  spies  and 
Patriot  maids,  or  Patriot  Spies  and  noble  Red- 
coat heroes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  presentation 
of  a  stirring  war  drama  at  a  time  of  great  public 
tension  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  nation.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
Educational  Dramatic  League  of  which  Mrs. 
August  Belmont  is  President,  is  about  to  give 
performances  of  Mr.  Gillette's  play,  "Held  by 
the  Enemy"  as  the  League's  contribution  to  the 
propaganda  for  National  preparedness. 


ONLY  recently  we  are  attempting  the  old- 
time  methods  of  trying  to  appeal  to  the 
public  by  a  reflection  on  the  stage  of  the  im- 
mediate moment.  You  will  never  get  a  group  of 
people  together  and  wave  an  American  flag  be- 
fore them  without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever reticent  the  public  may  be  to  stand  when  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  being  played  at  the 
theatre. 

In  our  cheap  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  cent  melo- 
drama of  days  gone  by,  whenever  a  very  poverty- 
stricken  group  of  American  sailors  rushed  on  the 
scene  to  save  the  hero,  or  the  heroine  from  dire 
annihilation,  there  was  usually  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. In  "Madame  Butterfly,"  whenever  the 
American  war  vessel  is.  mentioned,  one  gets  cer- 
tain response  from  the  public,  even  though  the 
America  hero  of  this  tragedy  is  not  one 
the  public  sympathizes  with  in  his  treatment  of 
the  little  Butterfly. 

With  our  disturbances  on  the  Mexican  Border, 
we  have  had  certain  crude  attempts  to  reflect  the 
National  point  of  view  and  to  stir  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Augustus  Thomas'  "Rio  Grande" — a 
modernized  "Arizona" — was  an  appeal  for  pre- 
paredness. Richard  Walton  Tully's  "The  Flame" 
reflected  the  hatred  of  the  Mexicans  for  the 
Gringo,  even  as  his  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho" 
reflected  the  same  spirit. 

In  the  moving  pictures,  likewise,  we  have  had 
scenes  which  have  aimed  to  strike  the  public 
fancy,  as  a  morning  editorial  would  strike  it, 
into  action.  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace"  exploited 
Hudson  Maxim's  belief  in  preparedness  to  the 


hilt.  The  Hearst  film,  "Patria,"  painted  in  pic- 
tures the  folly  of  unpreparedness.  It  may  be  that 
such  dramas  and  such  pictures  are  warning  us 
in  the  same  way  that  DuMaurier's  "An  Eng- 
lishman's Home"  warned  Great  Britain  before 
the  actual  conflict  with  Germany.  One  can  never 
tell.  What  the  stage  should  try  to  do  is  to 
awaken  people  to  that  patriotic  fervor  which, 
when  the  time  does  come,  will  carry  them  as  far 
as  the  nation  requires.  At  the  Hippodrome,  in 


FOR  THE  FLAG! 
A  patriotic  moment  on  our  stage 

New  York,  we  have  had  wild,  ridiculous  waving 
of  American  flags,  and  rushings  on  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors,  in  the  huge  spectacular 
"Wars  of  the  World."  These  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed with  idle  curiosity  rather  than  with  any 
great  fervor. 

This  subject  of  patriotism  on  the  stage  is  one 
that  might  well  receive  careful  treatment  from 
the  American  dramatist.  There  is  no  more  vivid 
way  of  teaching  history  to  young  people  than  by 
visualizing  historical  scenes.  That  is  why  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  is  educative. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  French  public 
is  the  most  responsive  to  changes  of  thought  and 
feeling  on  the  stage.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
Rostand's  "L'Aiglon,"  in  this  country,  have  de- 
clared that  the  real  true  circumstances  under 
which  to  view  this  poetic  story  of  the  little  duke 
are  surrounded  by  a  French  audience,  where 
waves  of  enthusiasm  punctuate  the  different 
scenes.  The  present  great  war  has  called  forth 
many  foreign  dramas  of  patriotic  appeal.  Seeing 
Madame  Bernhardt  in  her  little  playlet,  "The 
Field  of  Honor,"  one  has  a  thrill  as  tremendous 
as  that  which  follows  the  playing,  or  singing,  of 
the  "Marseillaise."  Witnessing  Beulah  Marie 


Dix's  "Across  the  Border,"  one  begins  to  realize 
the  horrors  of  war. 

The  Civil  War  gave  the  American  dramatist 
little  time  for  actual  reflection  of  the  events  of 
the  moment.  While  the  theatres  kept  open  both 
North  and  South,  and  while  companies  traveled, 
the  conflict  was  too  imminent,  too  near  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  call  forth  any  immediate 
expression  of  patriotism  other  than  that  which 
was  being  practised  in  everyday  life.  We  can 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  New  Orleans  people  when  Mrs.  John  Woods, 
appeared  at  the  Varieties  Theatre  just  before 
the  Civil  War,  introducing  a  Zouave  drill,  and 
"Dixie"  was  played  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  composed  by  Daniel  Emmett,  one  of  Dan 
Bryant's  Minstrels.  At  different  times,  during 
the  conflict  between  the  two  sections,  actors 
themselves  enlisted — Laurence  Barrett,  W.  J.  Le 
Moyne,  James  E.  Murdock  and  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  having  been  in  battle,  the  latter  at 
cellorsville,  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg. 


PERHAPS  the  most  momentous  historical  in-, 
cident  in  the  American  theatre  occurred  on, 
the  evening  Laura  Keene,  playing  in  "Our 
American  Cousin"  in  Washington,  was  a  witness 
to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  insane  brother  of  the  re- 
nowned Edwin  Booth.  This  event,  happening 
during  the  Civil  War,  has  been  a  subject  which 
has  received  vivid  treatment  on  our  stage.  No. 
one  who  has  witnessed  Mr.  Chapin's  minute,  and 
tremendously  human  characterization  of  Lincoln, 
in  his  drama  of  that  name,  could  ever  forget  the 
feeling  of  profound  interest  created  in  all  those 
little  happenings  which  vivified  these  particular 
pages  of  history.  The  actual  assassination  of 
Lincoln  has  figured  in  the  moving  pictures  re- 
cently, Griffith's  monumental  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  reproducing  the  interior  of  Ford's  The- 
atre in  Washington  and  also  the  actual  incident. 

The  spirit  of  Lincoln  was  also  effectively 
created  in  Winston  Churchill's  novel,  "The- 
Crisis,"  turned  into  a  play,  and  likewise  into  a 
moving  picture.  But  perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful depicting  of  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  without 
actually  showing  the  character,  was  in  James  A. 
Herne's  "Griffith  Davenport,"  the  play  of  the 
circuit  rider  and  his  family  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  way  to  test  effectiveness  of  a  war  drama 
is  to  read  it  to  someone  with  intense  feeling. 

Can  we  ever  forget  the  effect  Mr.  Herne's 
•'Griffith  Davenport,"  and  Mr.  Gillette's  "Secret 
Service"  had  on  one  unreconstructed  rebel  of" 
the  South,  who  had  had  a  full  share  of  excite- 
ment and  trouble  in  the  actual  conflict  of  war, 
and  who  knew  the  atmosphere  from  experience. 
When  a  dramatist,  writing  from  a  Northern 
standpoint,  as  Mr.  Herne  did,  can  create  sym- 
pathy in  the  heart  of  a  Southerner,  he  is  doing  *. 
big  piece  of  work.  When  Mr.  Gillette,  in  "Se- 
cret Service,"  can  create  an  atmosphere  which 
would  reproduce  vividly  to  a  war  veteran  the- 
atmosphere  of  a  time  now  gone,  he  has  accom- 
plished a  big  thing. 

Now,  these  Civil  War  dramas  did  not  actually 
come  on  the  wave  of  any  tremendous  feeling. 
Rather,  they  came  to  appeal  to  that  romantic 
fervor  in  people  which  realistic  drama  has  never 
been  able  to  crush.  An  audience  to-day  will 
thrill  over  the  Minute  Men  of  the  Revolution  and 
thcv  will  thrill  over  the  Commodores  of- 
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Diantha  Pattison,    Fritz  Williams,    Joseph  McManus,    Chrystal  Herne,    Rose  Coghlan,    Arthur  Chesney,    Ronald  Squire,    John  Flood,    Leonore  Harris 
SCENE   IN   "OUR   BETTERS,"  A   SCORCHING  SATIRE  ON  THE   AMERICAN  COLONY  IN  LONDON,   AT  THE   HUDSON 


Photos  White          Katherine  Cornell 


Ruby  I" raven 


Alice   Radier 

WASHINGTON    SQUARE    PLAYERS    IN    "PLOTS    AND  PLAYWRIGHTS" 

This  little  play,  which  made  the  hit  of  the  new  bill  at  the  Comedy,  shows  a  shabby  lodging  house  where  a  tipsy  drama- 
tist encounters  a  short-story  writer,  who  insists  that  there  must  be  a  play  on  every  floor.  He  finds  the  best^  material 
in  Apartment  2,  where  a  self-denying  girl  and  a  self-indulging  one  advise  a  third,  who  subsequently  rejects  their  advice 

TWO     PLAYS    WHICH    HAVE     SCORED     ON    BROADWAY, 


1812,  or  the  Generals  of  1864,  because  of 
an  inmate  patriotic  feeling  which  makes  the 
nation.  Yet  the  American  manager  has  not 
had  as  much  faith  in  American  history  for  the 
stage  as  he  should  have.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  there  was  very  little  to  call  forth 
the  patriotic  attention  of  the  theatregoer,  even 
though  we  had  had  some  Cuban  atmosphere  in 
Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Soldiers  of  Fortune," 
and  a  humorous  view  of  revolution  among  Latin 
American  people  in  George  Ade's  "The  Yankee 
Consul."  Looking  farther  back,  we  may  say  that 
our  early  Colonial  drama,  which  was  fostered  by 
the  early  American  colleges,  in  a  way  reflected  the 


patriotism  of  that  period.  One  can  well  imagine 
the  revelry,  not  unmixed  with  spleen,  with  which 
Burgoyne's  Red  Coats  witnessed  their  General's 
play,  "The  Blockade,"  which  held  the  Boston 
patriots  to  scorn.  And  equally  as  vivid  is  the 
picture  of  those  Americans  who,  near  Amboyne, 
witnessed  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren's  "The  Group" 
which,  in  like  bitterness  and  satirical  sharpness, 
held  certain  loyalists  up  to  shame. 

During  the  revolution,  certain  dramas  were 
penned  hot  haste  on  top  of  the  event.  One  play 
was  actually  published  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington.  Brackenridge's  "Bunker  Hill"  was 
dashed  off  shortly  after  the  event.  And  so  other 


countless  pieces,  of  more  interest  to  the  student 
than  to  the  general  reader,  might  be  mentioned. 

To-day  when  America's  international  relations 
were  never  more  critical,  and  when  the  eyes  of 
every  American  are  turned  eagerly  to  Washing- 
ton, the  time  is  ripe  for  a  big  patriotic  play  voic- 
ing the  sentiments  of  our  people.  The  native 
dramatist  never  had  a  more  splendid  opportunity. 
Standing  on  the  border  line  which  separates  a 
nation  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  from  one 
determined  to  protect  at  any  cost  its  rights  and 
its  honor,  we  look  to  the  American  dramatist  and 
wonder  which  one  will  first  attempt  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 


JACQUES  COPEAU-AUT 


ACTOR  AND 


JACQUES  COPEAU,  as  his  name  plainly  in- 
•dicates,  is  a  Frenchman;  it  indicates  just  as 
plainly  to  a  student  of  the  French  etymology 
that  he  is  of  the  old  French  stock  fur  sang, 
which  carries  down  to  this  day  the  admirable 
Gallic  traits.  These  are  among  others,  simplicity, 
straightforwardness,  a  sincere  love  of  letters  and 
"the  innocent  charm  of  the  Muses."  The  type 
is  not  common  in  French  literature  and  by  their 
works  as  well  as  by  their  personality  French  men 
of  letters  exhibit  the  defects  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues which  grow  out  of  cosmopolitanism. 

It  is  profitable  and  salutary  to  meet  an  honest 
specimen  of  another  race.  Cosmopolitans  we 
have  often  with  us  to  fence  with.  From  their 
caressing  voices  and  fascinating  manners  one  is 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  the  real  man.  One  is 
permitted  to  see  Jacques  Copeau  at  a  glance  and 
feels  no  hesitation  to  ask  him  a  direct  question, 
expecting  to  get  a  categorical  answer.  I  asked 
him  at  once. 

"Did  you  come  over  to  take  charge  of  our 
young  (and  delicate)  Theatre  Francois?" 

"No,"  said  he.  "A  number  of  persons  have 
talked  with  me  about  it  but  it  has  been  only 
talk.  I  am  not  in  a  position  myself  to  do  more 
than  talk.  I  have  a  work  which  is  my  life  work 
— le  Theatre  du  Vieux  Columbier.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war, this  theatre  has  been  closed, 
all  the  men  of  the  company  having  been  mo- 
bilized or  having  volunteered,  but  the  Old  Dove 
has  only  been  sleeping.  Since  November,  1915, 
I  have  been  training  young  people  to  make  up 
a  fresh  company.  If  the  war  is  to  continue  I 
shall  be  deeply  interested  in  what  is  being  said 
to  me  by  the  subscribers  to  the  French  theatre  in 
Xew  York.  The  problems  it  offers  it  would  be 
delightful  to  try  to  solve,  but  at  the  first  true 
dawn  of  peace  I  should  have  to  go  back  to  my 
own  work. 

"Meanwhile  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
came  here,  unsought,  to  speak  to  the  American 
people  about  the  French  Repertory  Theatre.  I 
have  been  giving,  at  the  Little  Theatre,  a  number 
of  conferences  on  the  Renovation  of  the  French 
Theatre — I,  L'art  dramatique  et  1'industrie 
theatrale;  II,  Le  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier; 
III,  L'Ecole  du  Vieux  Colombier;  IV,  Les  Au- 
teurs  dramatiques  nouveaux ;  V,  Le  renouvelle- 
ment  de  1'art  scenique;  VI,  Le  Probleme  du 
Theatre  Moderne. 

"My  program  also  includes  one  conference  at 
the  Columbia  University  on  'Le  Mise-en  scene 
de  Moliere'  and  readings  from  the  French  poets 
at  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Lydig  and  Mrs.  Alexander.  I 
am  to  visit  other  cities  and  shall  remain  in  your 
country  until  June." 


Born  in  Paris  in  1879  of  a  family  of  artisans 
of  true  French  blood  Jacques  Copeau  has  been  a 
spectator  of  the  various  abortive  attempts  of 
the  French  theatre  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
emerge  from  the  delicate  atmosphere  of  artifice 
and  perform  a  nobler  and  more  national  task 
than  "to  set  a  fashion."  He  followed  the  trend 
of  the  Theatre  Libre  when  it  produced  Ibsen. 
Tolstoi  and  Strindberg  and  "discovered  Emile 
Fabre,  Georges  Ancey.  Frangois  de  Curel  and 
Henri  Brieiix."  He  witnessed  in  Lugne  Poe's 
Theatre  de  1'Oeuvre  the  issue  between  soul  and 
soul  as  Maeterlinck  dramatized  the  child  spirit. 
Nothing  satisfied  him,  not  the  romance  of  Ros- 
tand, the  brutal  comedy  of  Brieux,  Ibsen's  com- 
pound of  symbolism  and  realism  nor  the  new 
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JACQUES  COPEAU 

Founder  of  the  Theatre  du  Vieux- 

Colombier,  Paris 

hash  with  its  false  flavor  of  moral  indignation 
concocted  by  Hervieu,  Bernstein,  Donnay,  Botir- 
get,  Capus,  Bataille  and  a  legion  of  others. 

In  his  blood,  where  ran  some  of  the  old 
strength  of  the  Gaul,  he  felt  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  these  pretended  social  efforts  to  save 
the  drama  and  in  1907  he  began  to  write  in  the 
Grande  Revue  dramatic  criticism  in  which  the 
most  hallowed  reputation  was  not  spared  and 
the  mediocrity  of  current  production,  the  im- 
morality of  theatrical  customs,  and  the  com- 
pliance of  critics  were  mercilessly  scored.  Copeau 
was  the  ancient  Frenchman  with  the  love  of 
comedy,  and  the  modern  theatre,  commercialized, 
disgusted  him.  At  the  same  time  he  was  writing 
plays.  One  was  produced  with  success  at  the 


Theatre  des  Arts  and  ran  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  "Les  freres  Karamazow,"  founded  on  Dos- 
toievski's  novel,  but  said  to  be  a  recreation  of 
the  original.  Encouraged  by  this  recognition,  he 
prepared  an  original  play  in  which  his  dramatic 
reactions  had  their  first  opportunity,  ''La  Maison 
Xatale." 

No  longer  ago  than  October,  1913,  le  Theatre 
du  Vieux  Colombier  was  started  by  M.  Copeau 
with  the  support  (chiefly  moral)  of  the  writers 
on  the  Xoitvelle  Revue  Fraiifaisc  a  couple  of  pub- 
lishers and  a  young  actor  or  two.  The  founder, 
who,  up  to  then,  had  not  acted,  became  an  actor 
at  once,  besides  manager,  stage  director,  scene 
designer,  scene  setter — a  Pooh  Bah,  but  not  in 
the  musical  comedy  sense.  In  order  to  create  a 
free  French  stage,  devoted  to  the  masterpieces 
of  the  past  and  open  to  writers  of  the  present 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims  it  was  necessary  that 
its  founder  should  expand  into  a  dozen  men ; 
ideas  must  not  only  be  created  by  him  but  their 
proper  mise-en-scene  restored  and  the  actors 
found  and  trained  who  could  carry  out  an  artistic 
reaction. 

"Where  do  you  go  for  your  people?"  I  asked 
M.  Copeau,  "do  you  seek  them  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire ?" 

He  threw  up  his  hands.  "If  I  did  we  should 
have  met  defeat  before  we  started.  Our  actors 
are  trained  for  their  roles,  they  have  had  no 
previous  experience.  While  the  men  of  our 
troupe  are  in  the  trenches  I  have  been  training 
boys  and  girls,  starting  with  them  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  The  first  training  is  gymnastic  and  Del- 
croze's  Rhythmics  are  practiced  assiduously." 

From  its  beginnings  in  .October,  1914,  to 
the  following  May  the  Vieux  Colombier  gave 
in  Paris  two  hundred  and  fifty  performances 
of  a  repertory  drawn'  from  Moliere,  Shake- 
speare, de  Musset,  Henri  Becque,  Paul  Claudel 
and  a  few  new  writers.  It  had  been  heard  of 
all  over  France  and  Europe,  it  had  played  in  the 
Rhine  cities  and  in  England,  its  small  home 
theatre  was  quite  inadequate  to  admit  the  crowds 
who  were  attracted  by  its  excellent  acting  and 
novel  staging,  it  had  done  successfully  what  a 
good  many  other  troups  had  tried  to  do  and 
failed. 

In  England  they  said  that  what  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  is  to  London,  M.  Jacques  Copeau  is  to 
Paris,  a  cheap  and  worthless  way  of  disposing  of 
a  subject.  Whether  from  lack  of  the  human 
material  or  the  lack  of  the  literary  material  Mr. 
Barker's  efforts  of  reform  have  been  spasmodic 
and  half-hearted.  The  zest  and  gusto  of  the 
young  artists  of  M.  Copeau's  troupe  give  life  to 
Moliere's  comedy  that  has  not  been  in  it  since 
Moliere  himself  taught  actors  how  to  speak  his 
lines-  WILLIS  STEELL. 
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Arnold  Genthe 

EUGENIE  FOXARIOVA 

Russian  mezzo-soprano  who  is  to  be  heard 
here  in  concert.  She  is  a  brilliant  exponent 
of  the  music  of  her  native  composers 


With  manuscript  in  hand,  and  his  dog 
"Bill"  under  his  arm,  George  Arliss 
alights  in  front  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre,  where  he  is  starring  in  "Disraeli" 


CD  Ira  L.  Hill 

RUTH  MAYCLIFFE 
Known    in    private    life    as    the    Princess 
Braganca  d'Avellar.     She   was   last  seen 
here   in   "Officer   666"   and   is   shortly   to 
return    to    the     stage    in    a    new     play 


Press  III. 

RICHARD  MANSFIELD,  JR. 
Although  young  Richard  shows 
marked  inclination  for  the  stage, 
he  has  cast  aside  ambition  and 
enlisted  in  the  French  Ambu- 
lance Corps 


Press  III. 


JULIAN  ELTINGE 
Surely  there  is  nothing  effeminate  about  Mr.  Eltinge,  the  well- 
known  female  impersonator,  in  this  picture  snapped  in  his  home 


)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

FLO   ZIEGFELD,  JR. 
The  prominent  theatrical  man- 
ager   as    a    hobo — a    r61e    he 
assumed     at     a     costume     ball 
given  in   Palm  Beach  recently 


SNAPSHOTS       IN       THE       WORLD       OF       MAKE-BELIEVE 


YELLOW  PERIL  THREATENS  VAUDEVILLE 

®y  NELLIE  REVEL L 


DRAMATISTS  who  have  been  struggling 
valiantly  for  years  to  transplant  to  the 
stage  the  atmosphere  of  the  newspaper 
office  and  the  romance  of  the  reporter's  life  may 
now  be  expected  to  concentrate  their  energies 
upon  vaudeville  playlets,  seeking  there  an  outlet 
for  their  excessive  journalistic  inspirations.  Their 
indifferent  success  with  full-length  plays  has. had 
no  deterrent  effect  upon  the  writers  who  special- 
ize in  one-act  plays  but  they  too  have  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty. 

But  now  that  one  of  the  myriad  of  plays  and 
sketches  with  a  newspaper  writer  as  the  central 
character  has  achieved  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess, variety  patrons  may  expect  an  avalanche  of 
such  vehicles.  Professional  readers  of  vaude- 
ville playlets  are  authority  for  the  statement  that 
there  isn't  a  newspaperman  or  woman  in  the 
United  States  who  hasn't  written  one  or  more 
sketches  of  plays  reflecting  some  phase  of  the 
reporter's  fascinating  calling.  That  these  will 
now  be  resurrected  from  the  depths  of  the  trunk, 
carefully  dusted  off  and  possibly  polished  up  a 
bit  and  sent  again  on  the  rounds  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  for  just  as  surely  as  civilization  fol- 
lows the  flag  so  do  playlets  of  similar  themes 
follow  each  other  in  variety. 

One  shudders  with  apprehension  to  contem- 
plate what  the  result  of  this  combined  attack  of 
playwrights,  sketch  writers  and  newspaper  tyros 
will  be.  To  the  casual  observer  it  would  appear 
that  the  pending  invasion  of  the  yellow  journalist 
constitutes  vaudeville's  yellow  peril. 

Curiously  enough  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  assembling  forces  is  neither  a  play- 
wright nor  a  newspaperman.  He  is  an  actor 
and  a  mighty  good  one,  too,  so  therefore 
may  be  expected  to  have  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  dramatic  values.  Dion  Tither- 
adge  is  the  name  of  the  culprit  whose  most 
recent  appearance  on  Broadway  was  with 
Laurette  Taylor  in  "The  Harp  of  Life."  As 
these  lines  are  typed  the  announcement  is 
made  in  the  public  prints  that  he  is  return- 
ing to  England  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  his  country,  a  laudable  step  determined 
upon  entirely  through  patriotic  motives  and 
not  through  desire  to  flee  from  the  calami- 
tous inundation  of  newspaper  sketches 
which  his  rash  act  foreshadows  for  Amer- 
ican vaudeville. 

But  as  "the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them"  Mr.  Titheradge's  playlet  will  remain 
in  this  country  working  twice  a  day  to  ac- 
complish its  preordained  but  nevertheless 
nefarious  purpose  while  its  author  is  "some- 
where in  France."  Elsa  Ryan,  legitimate's 
most  important  contribution  of  the  month  to 
the  vaudeville  stage,  is  the  heroine-reporter 
of  Mr.  Titheradge's  offering  which  is  called 
"Peg  for  Short,"  and  which,  as  its  title  sug- 
gests, introduces  a  variant  of  the  beloved 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  character.  As  Miss 
Ryan  is  one  of  the  many  mistresses  of  the 
Irish  brogue  who  have  been  industriously 
conveying  the  message  of  "Peg"  to  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  land — the  number 
of  "Pegs"  now  exceeding  the  number  of 
original  members  of  the  "Florodora"  sex- 
tette— it  seems  quite  proper  that  she  should 
play  "Peg  for  Short." 

Whatever  may  be  the  methods  employed 
in  real  life  to  extract  interviews  or  informa-      ira  L. 
tion   from  unwilling  sources,  the  stage,  ac- 


cording to  the  formula  faithfully  followed  by 
its  most  experienced  writers,  demands  that  the 
newspaper  representative,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, must  be  a  person  of  remarkable  resources 
and  astounding  astuteness.  It  appears  that  the 
greatest  asset  a  reporter  may  possess  is  ability 
to  conceal  his  identity.  Without  the  power  to 
represent  himself  as  somebody  entirely  foreign 
to  his  profession  and  then  act  the  pseudo  role 
with  consummate  skill  that  completely  deceives 
the  object  or  victim  of  his  histrionic  endeavors, 
the  conviction  follows  that  he  couldn't  success- 
fully copy  the  list  of  arrivals  off  a  hotel  register. 


SO  in  strict  conformity  with  this  notion,  the 
girl  reporter  Peg,  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  getting  into  the  apartments  of  a  misogynist 
that  she  may  get  an  interview  and  thus  appease 
the  insatiate  demands  of  a  stony-hearted  city 
editor  as  well  as  make  good  a  bet  that  she  would 
either  do  or  die  in  the  attempt,  proves  herself  a 
young  woman  of  great  initiative  and  daring.  She 
supposedly  faints  on  his  doorstep  and  when  he 
stumbles  over  her  what  is  the  poor  man  to  do 
but  carry  her  indoors  and  revive  her? 

Having  by  this  feminine  subterfuge  penetrated 
her  way  to  the  innermost  corner  of  a  domicile 
heretofore  never  defiled  by  a  reporter's  footsteps, 
she  and  the  grouchy  woman-hater  exchange 
twenty  minutes  or  so  of  persiflage  and  prevarica- 
tions. At  the  end  of  that  period  they  tell  their 
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GERTRUDE    HOFFMANN 
Who  has  re-entered  vaudeville  with 
another  of  her  kaleidoscopic  revues 


right  names  and  agree  to  get  married,  the  girl 
reporter  thus  at  one  stroke  winning  her  wager 
and  a  husband.  Presumably  in  this  latter  con- 
quest she  has  also  "scooped"  her  less  wily  fem- 
inine competitors  on  Park  Row. 

Two  other  newcomers  to  vaudeville  are  Alex- 
andra Carlisle  and  Margaret  Greene.  The 
former  appears  in  "Let  Us  Divorce."  a  rather 
smart  adaptation  by  I.  Thompson  Buchanan  from 
Sardou's  "Divorc.ons."  "Let  Us  Divorce"  would 
give  better  satisfaction  if  Miss  Carlisle  were  to 
improve  the  quality  of  her  supporting  company, 
assuming  that  she  has  the  same  organization  ap- 
pearing at  the  Colonial  a  few  weeks  ago.  Play- 
ers in  English  drawing  rooms  these  days  are  ex- 
pected to  look  and  dress  their  parts. 

Margaret  Greene's  vehicle  is  "The  Sweetmeat 
Game,"  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell's  dramatic  piece 
of  Oriental  flavor  which  Olive  \Vyndham  did 
at  the  Palace  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  sea- 
son and  which  was  reviewed  in  this  column  at 
that  time.  Miss  Greene's  performance  was  thor- 
oughly delightful  and  her  associates  discharged 
their  obligations  quite  competently. 

Another  young  woman  whose  musical  attain- 
ments have  added  to  the  artistry  of  vaudeville 
programs  is  Daisy  Jean,  prefaced  by  the  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Bel- 
gium whose  announced  mission  on  the  stage  is 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  her  stricken 
country.  A  soprano  voice  of  superb  register  to- 
gether with  skill  in  playing  the  violin,  piano, 
'cello  and  harp  convince  one  that  Mile.  Jean 
is  as  versatile  as  she  is  charming. 

Sponsored  by  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen 
and  projected  into  vaudeville  via  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Lady  Agnese 
and  Singing  Colleens,  a  group  of  Irish  las- 
sies direct  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  comprise 
still  another  delightful  acquisition  to  Queen 
Variety's  array  of  the  fair.  Songs,  dances 
and  instrumental  selections,  all  redolent  of 
the  "old  sod,"  are  exclusively  employed  in 
the  entertainment  of  the  Irish  Colleens,  who 
are  calculated  to  make  every  true  son  of 
Ireland  pulsate  with  pride. 

Gertrude  Hoffmann  has  signalized  her  re- 
entry into  the  varieties  with  another  edition 
of  the  revue  form  of  divertissement  which 
has  merited  her  so  much  recognition  in  the 
past.  "Gertrude  Hoffmann's  Revue  of  1917'' 
is  the  title  bestowed  upon  her  contemporary 
offering,  which  consists  of  impersonations, 
dances,  chorus  ensembles  and  acrobatics,  all 
presented  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  and 
splendor.  Much  of  the  material  Miss  Hoff- 
mann utilized  in  earlier  revues  is  retained 
and  some  new  numbers  are  added,  the  whole 
combining  to  make  a  most  gratifying  enter- 
tainment quite  worthy  of  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged "show-women"  of  the  theatre. 

The  female  contingent  conspicuous  in  the 
month's  developments  having  conducted 
themselves  with  due  regard  for  the  pro- 
prieties and  with  accompanying  lustre,  as 
hereinbefore  related,  an  analysis  of  the 
achievements  of  their  male  contestants  is 
now  in  order. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  these  is  "A 
Bandbdx  Revue,"  a  "youthful"  fantasy  con- 
ceived, composed  and  staged  by  the  en- 
dowed Gus  Edwards  as  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  talents  of  his  proteges, 
(Concluded  on  page  316) 
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From  a  portrait  by  Campbeill  Studio 


SYBIL  CARMEN 

The  Pittsburgh  girl  who  made  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York  in  the  "Midnight  Frolic."  Her  charm,  vivac- 
ity and  talent  have  given  her  a  metropolitan  reputation 


THE  AMATEUR  SPIRIT  IN  THE  THEATRE 


WALTER    PRIG  HARD    EATON 


JUST  now,  when  the  United  States  Golf  and 
Tennis  Associations  are  trying  to  define  the 
word  "amateur"  and  protect  their  sport 
from  professionalism,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  theatre  is  opening  its  arms  to  the  amateur, 
or  semi-amateur,  actors  and  producers,  that  a 
great  many  people  are  saying  our  hope  of  artistic 
salvation  lies  this  way.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Belasco 
has  recently  declared,  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
that  \ve  must  "protect  our  drama"  from  "ama- 
teur dramatic  organizations" — but  all  Mr.  Belasco 
probably  means  is  that  he  is  disturbed  at  the 
amount  of  critical  praise  bestowed  on  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players,  when  their  productions, 
technically,  fall  so  far  short  of  perfection.  There 
is  only  one  way  for  him  to  divert  this  praise  back 
to  himself — namely,  to  produce  with  his  careful 
perfection  works  as  worthy  or  as  freshly  stimu- 
lating as  those  chosen  by  the  Washington  Square 
Players.  Mr.  Belasco  has  not  put  on  a  first-rate 
drama  since  "The  Phantom  Rival."  The  "ama- 
teurs" he  scorns  have  put  on  at  least  a  dozen. 
He  plays  safe,  they  experiment.  Therefore  he 
has  ceased  to  lead,  and  the  sun  rises  elsewhere. 
Not  only  has  he  ceased  to  lead,  but  most  of  his 
professional  brethren  have  ceased  to  lead,  also. 
Classing  as  "professional"  for  the  moment  those 
managers  who  own  our  New  York  theatres,  who 
for  a  decade  or  more  have  produced  the  great 
bulk  of  dramatic  entertainment  for  America,  we 
look  among  them  in  vain  to-day  for  any  artistic 
leadership.  Everyone  of  them  is  "playing  safe," 
everyone  of  them  is  producing  either  the  work  of 
tried  dramatists  or  work  cut  to  approved  pattern, 
which  bears  the  promise  of  "two  hundred  nights 
on  Broadway."  What  has  any  of  them  done  this 
winter,  for  example,  to  further  the  cause  of 
native  drama,  to  add  any  fresh  note  to  our  stage, 
to  open  the  windows  upon  an  imaginative  world? 
Let  us  be  frank — nothing.  Belasco  himself  has 
given  us  "Seven  Chances,"  "Little  Lady  in 
Blue,"  and  Warfield  again  rusting  into  old  age 
in  "The  Music  'Master."  Theatre  aftjr  theatre 
houses  farces  or  melodramas  or  pretty,  amiable, 
conventional,  romantic  comedies,  cut  to  pattern, 
perfectly  "safe,"  and  adding  nothing  whatever 
to  our  knowledge  of  American  life  or  our  stock 
of  American  literature. 


WHEREVER  there  is  a  note  of  distinction, 
it  will  be  found  that  either  an  ambitious 
actor  or  a  young  manager  just  breaking  into  the 
game  is  behind  it.  Faversham  produced  Shaw's 
"Getting  Married."  Maude  Adams  probably 
staged  Barrie's  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  (though 
she  is  taking  no  chan'ces  with  Barrie).  Henry 
Miller  revived  "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  to  show 
us  again  Laura  Crews'  brilliant  and  bewitching 
impersonation  of  Irene.  It  was  John  Williams, 
valiant  champion  of  "Justice,"  who  took  John 
Drew  out  of  the  show  case  and  put  him  into  the 
role  of  Major  Pendennis.  It  was  young  Walter 
Wanger,  fresh  from  Dartmouth  College,  who 
brought  back  Nazimova  in  a  gloom-filled  tragedy, 
"  'Ception  Shoals,"  and  let  her  show  us  one  of 
the  few  truly  moving  examples  of  the  actor's  art 
this  winter.  It  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn,  actors, 
idealists,  who  revived  "The  Yellow  Jacket."  It 
was  Stuart  Walker,  once  connected  with  Mr. 
Belasco's  own  playhouse,  who  left  it  to  dream 
out  his  portable  Portmanteau  Theatre,  and  this 
winter  let  us  see  such  masterpieces  of  imaginative 
drama  as  Dunsany's  "Gods  of  the  Mountain," 
acted  by  a  company  his  former  employer  would 


no  doubt  characterize  as  amateur.  It  was  an 
actress.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  coming  via  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  on  the  far  East  Side, 
entirely  a  non-professional  institution,  who  gave 
us  Shaw's  "Great  Catherine,"  and  Dunsany's 
new  play,  "The  Queen's  Enemies,"  being  forced 
by  popular  demand  to  move  up  to  Broadway,  to 
a  theatre  which  the  professional  managers  had 
been  unable  successfully  to  keep  going.  And  it 
was  the  Washington  Square  Players,  most  "ama- 
teur" of  all  the  upstarts,  who  contributed  a 
Japanese  classic  tragedy  which  brought  into  our 
Babylonic  Alley  the  strange,  austere  note  of  true 
nobility,  which  flung  down  before  our  fat  mu- 
nition makers  and  their  jeweled  wives  the  pearl 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice. 


NOW,  of  course,  in  no  strict  sense  are  Faver- 
sham and  Henry  Miller  and  Mr.  Williams 
and  even  the  Washington  Square  Players  ama- 
teurs. The  latter  began  as  amateurs,  but  they 
ceased  strictly  to  be  such  when  they  drew  their 
first  pay.  They  are  amateurs,  by  the  money  rule, 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  began  their  experi- 
ment without  the  traditional  training,  and  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing  rather  than  any  financial  re- 
turn. But  the  moment  they  did  receive  a  financial 
return,  and  decided  to  stay  in  the  game  and  con- 
duct a  standard  playhouse,  earning  their  livings 
thereby,  they  ceased  to  be  amateurs  by  all  rules 
of  sport. 

But,  in  a  broader  sense,  the  amateur  is  defined 
by  his  spirit.  The  doctor  whose  love  of  science 
keeps  him  at  work  in  a  research  laboratory  when 
he  might  make  a  million  in  private  practice  is  an 
amateur  in  spirit.  The  actor  who  deliberately 
elects  to  have  a  fling  at  Hamlet  when  he  is  a 
profitable  matinee  idol  in  pretty  piffle  is  an  ama- 
teur in  spirit.  The  Washington  Square  Players, 
electing  to  put  on  plays  by  the  Russian  realists 
and  Japanese  and  even  Yankee  tragedies  because 
they  admire  the  artistry  of  such  works,  are 
amateurs  in  spirit.  The  amateur  spirit,  in  other 
words,  is  the  spirit  which  converts  work  into 
play,  which  keeps  men  and  women  in  any  sport 
or  any  artistic  occupation  not  primarily  for  love 
of  gain  but  for  love  of  the  sport  or  the  art.  It 
is  the  spirit  which  does  not  calculate,  but  acts  on 
instinct,  which  does  not  compromise  but  follows 
an  impulse  to  its  conclusion,  which  thinks  little 
of  tradition  and  much  of  experiment.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  youth  and  adventure.  It  is  the  spirit 
behind  all  new  movements  in  the  arts,  and  the 
spirit  demanded  alike  for  the  production  and  the 
appreciation  of  a  vital  and  expanding  national 
drama.  To  it  is  opposed  the  whole  dead,  clinging 
weight  of  safe  and  sane  "professionalism."  Pro- 
tect our  theatre  from  the  amateurs,  indeed!  If 
there  were  only  some  way  to  protect  our  ama- 
teurs from  the  theatre !  That  is  the  real  danger. 

Solely  from  their  love  of  literature  and  their 
native  land,  certain  Irishmen  not  long  ago 
founded  the  Abbey  Theatre,  an  "amateur"  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  joyous  if  turbulent 
task  of  producing  real  plays  about  Irish  life. 
The  result  was  the  best  one-act  play  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  "Riders  to  the  Sea,"  and  a  whole 
body  of  drama  which  is  of  precious  quality. 
Much  of  this  drama  was  not  even  copyrighted,  so 
entirely  amateur  was  the  movement.  Solely 
from  her  desire  to  see  a  theatre  conducted  with 
an  eye  first  to  the  welfare  of  the  drama  and  only 
secondarily  to  the  welfare  of  the  box-office  (no 
doubt  believing  that  if  the  first  was  properly  con- 


sidered the  second  would  take  care  of  itself) 
Miss  Horniman  founded  her  repertoire  theatre  in 
Manchester — and  gave  us  the  most  vital  British 
plays  of  the  past  decade,  from  "The  Tragedy  of 
Nan"  to  "Hobson's  Choice."  With  the  same 
spirit  behind  them,  the  Washington  Square 
Players  in  New  York  have  produced  a  consid- 
erable number  of  native  one-act  plays  which 
>lu.w  at  least  a  groping  after  fresh  expressions 
of  our  life,  Stuart  Walker  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse  have  opened  the  windows  on  the 
strange,  haunting  world  of  Dunsany,  and  various 
"amateur"  groups  elsewhere  through  the  country 
have  brought  to  theatre-goers  both  native  and 
foreign  works  which  at  least  serve  to  remind  us 
that  "Turn  to  the  Right"  is  not  the  last  word 
either  in  dramatic  art  or  interpretative  signifi- 
cance. They  were  amateurs,  strictly,  who  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  wrote  and  produced 
a  pageant-play  of  the  great  Northwest,  attended 
by  thousands.  But  they  were  doing  something 
of  which  Mr.  Belasco  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  faintest  conception — they  were  enlarging  the 
scope  and  vitality  of  dramatic  appeal  in  America, 
they  were  making  the  art  life  and  the  daily  life, 
of  Americans  one  and  the  same,  not  something 
widely  separated. 

Separated !  That  is  the  saddest  thing  to  con- 
template on  Broadway  to-day — the  gulf  between 
what  goes  on  in  our  daily  lives,  and  what  takes 
place  on  the  stage.  Lump  any  twenty  American 
plays  of  the  past  few  years,  ask  a  foreigner  to 
witness  them  all,  and  then  enquire  honestly  of 
yourself  what  possible  conception  he  could  have 
formed  of  our  essential  problems,  our  characters 
and  aspirations.  It  is  pitiful,  profoundly  pitiful. 
So  long,  apparently,  as  Mr.  Belasco  and  his  fel- 
low "professionals"  fill  their  theatres,  however, 
they  are  not  much  moved  by  the  spectacle.  Not 
since  "The  Easiest  Way"  in  1909,  has  Mr.  Be- 
lasco himself  produced  a  genuine  contribution  to 
American  drama,  and  not  since  "The  Phantom 
Rival,"  in  1914,  a  first-rate  play  of  foreign 
authorship.  Yet  here  he  is  lifting  up  his  voice 
against  the  struggling  amateurs,  who  see  what 
he  cannot  see,  who  are  striving  to  do  the  work 
he  will  not  do,  who  have  no  prestige,  and  little 
enough  capital  and  technical  training,  but  who 
have  only  the  precious  weapons  of  youth  and 
courage  and  ideals.  It  is  a  sorry  role  that  Mr. 
Belasco  is  playing  now ;  and  it  is  a  futile  one. 
For  the  amateurs  will  not  be  denied.  They  will 
not  be  denied  because  theirs  is  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  growth,  and  art  must  be  free,  and  must 
grow  and  change,  or  it  perishes. 


THE  so-called  "Little  Theatres"  which  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country,  not  only 
in  New  York,  but  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places,  are  amateur  theatres,  with  their 
faults  and  weaknesses,  their  failures,  their  fads. 
Their  audiences,  numerically,  are  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Yet  they  are  a  sign,  a  portent,  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  They  are  a  protest  against 
the  easy,  safe  professionalism  which  has  divorced 
our  drama  from  all  serious  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  actual  life,  which  has  reopened  the  gap 
between  the  American  stage  and  literature — a 
gap  which  Herne,  Fitch,  Moody,  Eugene  Walter, 
George  Ade  and  others  seemed  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  point  of  bridging;  which  has  left  the 
public  without  any  control  over  its  esthetic  ex- 
pression in  the  play-  (Concluded  on  page  314) 
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Act  IV.    Clare  goes  to  the  man 
she     loves      (Conway     Tearle) 


Act  I.     Clare  (Emily  Stevens)   finds  life 
with  her  materialistic  husband  impossible 


Act  V.     In  the  cafe 


In  "The  Fugitive"  Emily  Stevens  plays  an  unhappy  wife  tied  to  a  man  she  does  not  love,  lli-r  blood  runs  cold  when  her 
husband  kisses  her,  but  she  thrills  at  the  touch  of  the  man,  a  writer,  to  whom  she  turns  for  sympathy  and  companionship. 
Finally,  she  leaves  her  materialistic-  husband,  because  life  with  him  is  stifling  to  her  spirit,  and  tries  working  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  But  finding  this  a  deadly  occupation,  she  goes  to  her  friend,  the  writer,  and  there  begins  a  relationship  that 
not  only  ruins  the  man,  but  kills  his  love  for  Clare.  When  all  hope  vanishes  she  attires  herself  in  gay  clothes  and  goes  to  a 
fashionable  cafe  to  sell  herself.  Hut  when  the  moment  comes  to  surrender  herself,  she  prefers  death  to  further  ignominy 


Act  V.     Clare,  in  despair,  ends  her  unhappy  life 

EMILY     STEVENS     STARS     IN     A    NEW     GALSWORTHY     PLAY 


EARLY  AMERICAN  DRAMATISTS 


NO.  5       JOHN    HOWARD    PAYNE 
#»>    MONTROSE    J.  MOSES 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE  rose  into  prom- 
inence at  the  time  when  the  picturesque 
formal  acting  of  the  day  held  ascendancy 
in  the  work  of  Edmund  Kean.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  June  9,  1791,  and  developed,  at 
an  early  age,  the  talents  which  later  characterized 
him.  As  a  schoolboy,  he  edited  a  little  paper 
entitled  The  Thespian,  published  in  Wall  Street 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  his  father  disliked  the 
idea  of  his  being  connected  with  the  professional 
stage,  his  -attention  was  early  turned  in  that  di- 
rection. The  boy  persisted  in  his  inclination  to 
be  an  actor;  inspired,  very  likely,  by  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  Young  Master  Betty,  the 
famed  boy  actor,  who  was  then  the  talk  of 
London. 

So  it  was  that,  on  February  24,  1809,  Payne 
made  his  appearance  in  the  role  of  young  Norval 
at  the  New  York  Park  Theatre,  and  the  press 
heralded  him  a  veritable  American  Roscius.  He 
left  America  for  London  on  January  17,  1813, 
to  be  gone  many  years. 

He  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  theatres  were 
in  a  very  upset  condition ;  Drury  Lane  and  Cov- 
ent  Garden  were  in  precarious  circumstances 
and  were  continually  fighting  with  each  other. 
This  was  the  period  of  Edmund  Kean,  and  the 
theatrical  history  which  centered  around  Kean 
was  one  of  wild  living,  as  well  as  of  definite 
riots  on  the  part  of  the  theatrical  public. 


IMMEDIATELY,  Payne  received  an  engage- 
ment, and  supported  the  famous  Miss  O'Neil, 
at  the  same  time  meeting,  in  a  social  way,  Roscoe, 
John  Philip  Kemble,  the  poet  Campbell,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Charles  Lamb. 

It  was  here  that  he  soon  came  to  realize 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  advancing  be- 
yond a  certain  jesition.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  turn  his  hand  to  literary  labor  which  would 
bring  him  an  additional  income.  The  fashion  of 
the  times  was  for  the  "patent"  houses  to  utilize 
whatever  material  seemed  most  favorable  in  the 
continental  playhouses.  A  season's  offerings  by 
both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  consisted 
largely  of  adaptations  and  translations  from  the 
French.  This  demand  attracted  Payne's  atten- 
tion and  he  translated  a  piece  entitled  "Maid  and 
Magpie"  for  Drury  Lane,  in  1816.  From  now  on, 
he  was  continually  wide-awake  in  regard  to 
foreign  material. 

The  managers  always  got  the  better  of  him. 
His  friends  were  much  cleverer  in  their  attitude. 
One  only  has  to  read  the  correspondence  which 
exists  between  Washington  Irving  and  Payne, 
and  between  Charles  Lamb  and  Payne,  to  see  not 
only  their  own  cordial  aid,  which  was  ever  at 
Payne's  disposal,  but  also  their  very  keen  ad- 
vice regarding  contracts  and  regarding  Payne's 
own  temper. 

Payne,  even  though  he  was  underpaid  for  what 
he  did,  succeeded  in  keeping  very  closely  in 
touch  with  the  French  and  English  theatres,  now 
writing  for  Drury  Lane,  then  being  bribed  over 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  again  returning  to  Drury 
Lane.  He  also  was  sorely  tempted  into  the  man- 
agerial field  himself— a  venture  which  led  him  to 
the  debtor's  prison.  But  he  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  theatrical  managers  of  the  day.  Drury 
Lane  courted  his  favor.  Harris,  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, tried  to  outdo  his  rivals  by  a  more  tempting 


contract.  Stephen  Price,  of  New  York,  looking 
for  foreign  material,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Washington  Irving,  employed  Payne  as 
an  agent,  and  there  was  an  additional  source  of 
income  in  this  direction.  But  even  here  Payne's 
feelings  forced  him  into  suspecting  that  he  was 
being  unjustly  treated. 

"Brutus"  is  probably  John  Howard  Payne's 
most  widely  remembered  piece.  It  was  during 
one  of  the  precarious  moments  in  the  history  of 
Drury  Lane,  that  he  went  to  the  management 
and  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  Edmund  Kean 
desired  to  regain  the  favor  of  the  English  public 
— a  favor  which  had,  in  a  way,  been  waning — 
he  would  write  for  the  great  actor  a  piece  suit- 
able for  his  talents — talents  which  unfortunately 
were  being  slightly  overshadowed  by  the  tremen- 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAVXF, 

The  American  playwright  who  wrote 

"Home  Sweet  Home" 

dous  success  of  Talma  in  the  same  tragic  field. 
According  to  Payne's  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lished drama : 

"Seven  plays  upon  the  subject  of  Brutus  are 
before  the  public.  Only  two  have  been  thought 
capable  of  representation,  and  those  two  did  not 
long  retain  possession  of  the  stage.  In  the  pres- 
ent play.  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
conceptions  and  language  of  my  predecessors 
wherever  they  seemed  likely  to  suit  the  plan 
which  I  had  prescribed." 

One  may  question  how  far  Payne  drew  upon 
his  sources  without  credit;  how  just  was  the  ac- 
cusation of  plagiarism  which  certainly  followed 
the  presentation  of  the  piece,  and  brought  inter- 
esting comment  in  the  defence  of  Payne  from 
both  Irving  and  the  poet,  Tom  Moore.  There 
was  even  some  talk  of  suppressing  the  play  be- 
cause certain  democratic  expressions  therein  were 
thought  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  the  government 
under  the  Georges.  However  that  may  be,  we 
know  that  great  preparations  were  made  for  the 
first  performance  of  "Brutus"  and,  according  to 
Molloy,  the  biographer  of  Edmund  Kean,  Payne 
himself  was  allowed  a  day's  grace  from  Fleet 
Street  Prison,  where  he  was. imprisoned  for  debt, 
in  order  to  "communicate  his  ideas  regarding  the 
characters  to  the  performers  and  especially  to 
Kean." 


The  play  was  produced  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  3,  1818,  and  ran  for  twenty-three  con- 
secutive nights.  Due  to  holiday  arrangements, 
it  had  to  be  put  aside  until  January  13,  1819, 
when  it  ran  for  fifty-three  consecutive  nights. 
According  to  the  criticisms  of  the  day,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  wonder  of  Kean's  acting 
which  brought  the  play  to  such  tremendous  suc- 
cess, and  drew  for  it  such  extended  literary 
notices.  It  would  seem  that  every  one  profitted 
from  its  success  but  Payne.  After  the  opening 
night  fifty  pounds  were  added  to  Kean's  salary, 
and  during  the  run  the  treasury  was  enriched 
to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  How- 
ever, out  of  all  of  the  success,  the  dramatist  re- 
ceived only  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds 
and  six  shillings! 

On  the  first  flush  of  the  reading  of  "Brutus," 
Kean  had  thought  that  Payne  was  just  the  man 
to  write  a  play  for  him  on  the  subject  of  "Vir- 
ginius,"  and  the  perverse  actor  commissioned  him 
to  do  so.  But  while  he  was  playing  in  "Brutus," 
his  feeling  for  Payne  began  to  abate  somewhat, 
and  when  the  manuscript  of  "Virginius"  was 
brought  to  him,  he  tossed  it  aside  nonchalantly, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  part  of 
it  was  published  in  the  London  Magazine;  that  is 
all  we  know  of  a  subject  which  later  was  treated 
by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  This  indifference 
of  Kean's  was  given  public  expression  when  he 
presented  a  gold-topped  snuff-box  to  the  stage- 
manager,  Kemble,  engraved  with  a  scene  from 
"Brutus,"  but  ignored  showing  any  appreciation 
for  what  the  dramatist  himself  had  done. 


TO  those  who  have  read  Shakespeare's  "Cori- 
olanus"  and  "Julius  Caesar,"  "Brutus  ;  or, 
the  Fall  of  Tarquin,"  will  not  come  as  any  very 
great  original  _work  ;  yet  even  the  reading  of  it 
shows  the  tremendous  opportunity  the  almost 
bombastic  poetry  affords  an  actor.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  it  should  have  appealed  strongly  to 
Edwin  Forrest,  whose  style  was  of  that  florid 
kind. 

It  also  graced  the  repertories  of  Macready  and 
Edwin  Booth.  From  printed  accounts  we  should 
imagine  that,  whereas  Forrest  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  char- 
acter, Kean  brought  out  the  spiritual  growth  of 
the  part,  which  one  very  readily  can  feel  in  the 
reading.  When  the  piece  was  first  given  in  Amer- 
ica, the  part  of  Brutus  was  played  by  Mr. 
Pritchard.  But  Forrest  first  appeared  in  the  role 
on  November  29,  1832,  on  the  evening  when  the 
performance  was  given  in  honor  of  Payne's  re- 
turn to  America.  Almost  all  of  Payne's  dramatic 
career  is  confined  to  the  stage  history  of  London. 
His  immortal  "Home,  Szi'cct  Home,''  written  for 
music  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  and  based  on  a 
Sicilian  song  which  Payne  had  heard  a  peasant 
girl  sing,  appeared  in  an  opera,  "Clari,"  which 
brought  Payne  into  some  prominence. 

Payne's  friendship  with  Washington  Irving, 
which  resulted  in  their  writing  "Charles  the 
Second,"  and  several  other  compositions,  brings 
the  author  of  "Bracebridge  Hall"  into  American 
dramatic  history,  even  though  Irving  never  al- 
lowed his  name  to  appear  as  co-author  and  never 
wanted  it  to  be  known  how  much  he  did. 

All  during  his  "exile,"  Payne  was  himself 
homesick,  and  it  is  (Concluded  on  page  316) 
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LYNN     FONTANNE 

Who  played  on  our  heartstrings  in  "The  Harp  of  Life." 
She  is  now  supporting  Laurette  Taylor  in  "Out  There" 


ANNA     CASE 
The  American  soprano  who  has  scored  marked 
success  in  both  the  concert  and  operatic  field 
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M  A  R  G  O  T     KELLY 


The  piquant  little  Phrynrtte  who  is  now  scoring  on  the 
n,;t(\  as  the  flirtatious  laundress  in  "Pierrot  the  Prodigal" 


MARGUERITE     LESLIE 
Who  gave  a  striking  impersonation  of  Zeila  Vorona,  the 
woman   of   dubious   character,   in   "The   Harp   of   Life" 


Mishkin 


QUARTETTE    OF    STAGE    FAVORITES 


THE  AMERICAN  SHOW  BOAT 


<By  CARL  HOLLIDAY 


ON  a  sultry  day  far  up  the  Monongahela,  the 
Kanawha,  or  the  Missouri  River  the 
small  boy,  languidly  fanning  himself  with 
his  tattered  straw  hat,  is  suddenly  thrilled  into 
mad  energy  by  the  wild,  wierd  shrieks  of  a  cal- 
liope echoing  far  up  and  down  the  startled  valley. 
"The  showboat!  The  showboat!''  and  away  he 
skurries  to  the  river  bank.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  "floating  palaces"  are  known  to 
all  American  boys ;  but  to  the  youngsters  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  they  are  harbingers 
of  joy — visions  of  splendor  to  dream  of  and 
wonder  over  many  months  after  they  have  come 
and  gone. 

There  are  about  95,000  persons  in  America 
engaged  in  the  work  of  entertaining  the  public — 
acrobats,  minstrels,  singers,  vaudeville  actors, 
dancers,  magicians,  what  not.  But  of  them  all 
doubtless  the  most  mysterious  to  the  general 
public,  the  most  happy-go-lucky  are  these  water- 
gypsies,  the  showboat  players.  Often  floating  or 
steaming  six  thousand  miles  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  plying  from  the  green  hills  of  the 
Kanawha  in  West  Virginia  to  the  brown  plains 
of  the  Missouri  in  far  Montana,  these  crafts  and 
their  motley  crew  of  players  see  more  of 
real  America  and  real  American  life  than  prob- 
ably any  other  institution  or  class  of  people. 
There  is  a  genuine  glamor  of  romance  about 
such  a  life — to  those  who  do  not  live  it.  When 
the  "Sunny  South,"  the  "Golden  Rod,"  the 
"Cotton  Blossom,"  the  "Dreamland,"  or  the 
"Evening  Star"  comes  to  town  every  boy  is  im- 
mediately seized  with  the  wanderlust  and  would 
fain  become  an  expert  on  the  calliope. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  these  floating 
theatres  originated.  They  are  almost  entirely  an 
American  form  of  entertainment,  formerly  seen 
now  and  then  on  French  and 
German  rivers,  but  now  almost 
:onfined  to  the  Mississippi  and  its 
many  tributaries.  Probably  such 
floating  troupes  developed  from 
the  itinerant  actors  who  played  in 
the  cabins  of  canal  boats  and  "flat 
bottoms"  on  Eastern  rivers  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  Just  such 
a  player,  N.  M.  Ludlow,  who  had 
shaken  the  beams  of  those  early 
stuffy  cabins,  was  the  first  to  ap- 
pear with  a  showboat  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1817  he  and  a  little 
band  of  actors  travelled  overland 
to  the  Cumberland  River,  playing 
at  the  many  wayside  inns  as  they 
went,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
transformed  a  huge  fiatboat  into 
a  commodious  theatre,  floated 
down  the  Cumberland  into  the 
Ohio,  and  thus  passed  into  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  a  dangerous  occupation  in  those  rough 
days.  Often  all  hands,  actors,  actresses,  and 
crew,  had  to  turn  out  to  "pole"  the  theatre 
around  some  dangerous  sand  bar,  and  when  such 
notorious  spots  as  Rowdy  Bend  and  Plum  Point 
were  reached,  every  man  and  woman  of  them 
was  armed  with  a  flintlock  to  repel  the  possible 
attacks  of  river  pirates.  One  night  the  ropes  of 
Ludlow's  boat  were  cut  by  practical  jokers,  and 
the  troupe  awoke  to  find  themselves  floating 
amidst  the  snags  and  treacherous  currents  of  the 
uncharted  Mississippi.  Then,  too,  a  rival  soon 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  once  famous  actor, 
Sol  Smith,  but,  fortunately  for  Ludlow,  Smith's 


floating  palace  was  cut  in  two  in  1&47  in  a  col- 
lision with  another  boat,  and  Ludlow's  company 
could  boast  of  itself  as  the  "only  original." 

In  those  early  days  a  showboat  was  used  for 
many  purposes  not  exclusively  theatrical,  such 
as  prize  fights  and  horse-back  specialties;  but 
during  the  past  forty  years  the  average  river 
theatre  has  presented  only  plays  and  the  features 
usually  seen  in  vaudeville.  As  early  as  1847  an 
English  actor,  William  Chapman,  with  his  nu- 
merous sons  and  daughters,  went  by  water  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Xew  Orleans,  playing  "The 
Stranger  and  Cinderella,"  and  from  that  time  to 
this  many  an  inland  boy  has  gained  his  first  vis- 
ion of  drama  through  seeing  on  a  boat-stage 
such  light  comedies  as  "The  Girl  in  Brown," 
"Under  Southern  Skies,"  and  "The  Minister  and 
the  Maid."  Heavier  drama  is  sometimes  under- 
taken, however,  and  not  infrequently  "Faust"  has 
thrilled  the  awe-struck  audience  of  river  towns. 


THE  equipment  of  some  of  these  showboats 
is  nothing  short  of  astonishing.  From 
$40,000  to  $50,000  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  the 
finer  ones  —  a  cost  far  exceeding  that  of  many 
good  city  theatres.  Often  designed  after  the 
plans  of  famous  playhouses,  such  as  the  Black- 
stone  of  Chicago,  these  water  auditoriums  are 
scientifically  built  and  lavishly  furnished.  For 
instance,  the  "Golden  Rod,"  a  source  of  wonder 
to  many  a  river  boy,  possesses  an  auditorium  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long  and  forty-six 
feet  wide,  with  nineteen  upholstered  boxes  and  a 
seating  capacity  of  fourteen  hundred.  Many  a 
city  of  fifty  thousand  people  cannot  boast  of  such 
a  stage  —  forty-six  feet  wide,  twenty-four  feet 
deep,  with  six  elaborate  drop  curtains  and  mi- 


WILLIAM    CHAPMAN'S    SHOWBOAT   (1847) 
(From    sketch    by    Dr.   Judd) 

merous  "set"  pieces  and  many  changes  of  scenery. 
Sometimes  the  handbills  of  these  crafts  proudly 
— and  truthfully — announce  a  "family  circle"  with 
cushioned  settees  for  five  hundred  and  a  "dress 
circle"  with  a  thousand  arm  chairs,  while  steam 
heat  in  winter  and  cold-air  blowers  in  summer 
make  the  audience  forget  the  weather  on  shore. 
In  the  days  immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
hundreds  of  gas  jets  and  innumerable  mirrors 
made  the  white  walls  of  the  boat  glisten ;  but 
now  a  thousand  electric  lights  glow  within  and 
without  and  send  their  many  colors  shimmering 
far  over  the  rippling  waters.  An  inspection  of 
one  of  the  larger  boats  casts  out  all  doubt  as  to 
the  cost  of  building.  For  example,  the  "Amer- 


ican Floating  Theatre"  finds  necessary  two  steam 
engines,  one  gasoline  engine,  a  thousand-pound 
ice-plant,  a  steam  laundry,  an  electric  vacuum 
cleaning  outfit,  two  large  dynamos,  electric  fans, 
a  well  equipped  printing  plant,  a  telephone  sys- 
tem, a  complete  hot  and  cold  water  system,  a 
thousand  electric  lights,  a  huge  American  flag 
composed  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  colored  in- 
candescent globes,  and,  of  course,  the  joy  of 
every  American  boy,  a  huge  calliope. 

Music  is  indeed  an  essential  factor  in  show- 
boat life,  and  many  floating  theatres  have 
not  only  a  calliope  but  expensive  chimes  which  on 
a  quiet  summer  night  echo  from  hill  to  hill  of 
the  long  river  valleys  with  a  melody  wholly  en- 
trancing. Often  a  pilot  house  is  built  upon  the 
plan  of  the  sectional  bookcase,  and  may  contract 
or  expand  with  surprising  rapidity  to  accommo- 
date the  band.  And  when  the  steam-organ,  the 
bells,  and  the  band  unite  to  rouse  the  night, 
mothers  should  have  a  care  for  their  little  ones ! 
One  may  well  fancy  that  no  mere  handful  of 
people  can  attend  to  the  many  duties  of  such  a 
theatre.  The  manager  of  a  showboat  must  in- 
deed be  not  only  a  thorough  business  man,  but  a 
student  of  humanity ;  for  besides  the  regular  boat 
crew  there  may  be  on  board  from  forty  to  eighty 
theatrical  specialists,  all  possessing  that  excitable 
trait  known  as  the  artistic  temperament.  For 
some  of  these  the  rooms,  with  private  baths  and 
cozy  furniture,  are  as  well  equipped  as  in  fash- 
ionable hotels;  while  the  food  for  all.  often 
bought  day  by  day  from  river  farmers,  is  far 
more  wholesome  than  that  obtained  in  many  a 
metropolitan  restaurant.  Such  a  venture,  then, 
ns  running  floating  palaces  takes  money  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  the  larger  firms  have  large 
amounts  invested  in  what  may  be  truly  called 
"watered  stock." 

It   was    not   always    thus,   how- 
ever.     In     the    days    before    the 
Civil  War  and  immediately  after- 
wards any  "flat  bottom"  would  do 
for  a  showboat,  and  actor?,    ,vho 
also  served   as   captain,   pili  '.,  en- 
gineer,     and      cook.      frequently 
gave  performances  that  were  any- 
thing but  conventional.  For  many 
years,  in  fact,  the  showboat  busi- 
ness was  the  last  resort  of  human 
river-rats.        Broken-down     gam- 
blers with   a  knowledge  of  flashy 
card  tricks,  deck  hands  who  had 
learned     ventriloquism,      drunken 
acrobats,    medicine    fakers    whose 
long  black  hair  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion  enabled   them   to   p.  >- 
"noble    red    men" — such    fellows, 
brought  together  by  ill-luck,  could 
always    make    a    living    by    giving    river    shows. 
Sometimes    patent-medicine    companies    came    to 
their  aid  and  paid  for  a  lecturer  or  a  singer.     In 
fact,  one   showboat  presented   for   some  years  a 
play    in    which    the   heroine    seeking   health    was 
rescued    from    a    villain    by    a    hero    who    soon 
brought  her  new  life  by  means  of  a  patent  medicine. 
Old  actors  will  seldom  confess  that  they  ever 
played  on  a  floating  palace ;  but  secretly  many  of 
them  remember  such  a  life  with  pleasure.     The 
slow   gliding  past   green   fields   and    forests,   the 
night   breeze   softly   ruffling   the  water  on   every 
side — all  these  things   possess  a  romance  and   a 
mysterious  thrill  not  found  in  the  stuffy,  formal 
theatres  of  the  citv. 
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The  Theatre,  May, 


MISSES' 


APPAREL 


Specially  Priced 


5 — Misses'  Smart 
Sport  Coat — made  of 
Wool  Velour  in  Rose, 
Gold,  Tan,  Apple 
Green  or  Copenhagen 
Blue;  yoke  and 
sleeves  lined  with 
Peau  de  Cygne. 

22.50 


6 — Misses'  Coat — 
stunning  model; 
made  of  Wool  Velour 
in  Gold,  Copenhagen 
Blue,  Tan,  Apple 
Green  or  Rose  ;  lined 
throughout  with  Peau 
de  Cygne. 

27.50 


1 — Misses'  Chic  Afternoon 
Dress  of  Taffeta  and  Fig- 
ured Georgette  Crepe  com- 
bined to  match;  in  Navy 
Blue,  Black,  Belgium  Blue, 
Gray  or  Beige. 

26.50 

2 — Misses'  Handsome 
Georgette  Crepe  Dress  in 
AVhite,  Light  Blue,  Peach, 
Gray,  Nile  Green,  Orchid 
or  Maize;  stitched  Benga- 
line  Girdle  in  contrasting 
Colors. 

29.50 


3 — Misses'  Suit  — 
smart  model  of  Men's 
wear  Oxford  suiting, 
Navy  Blue  or  Black 
Serge;  striped  Khaki 
Kool  collars;  lined 
throughout  with  Peau 
de  Cygne. 

29.50 

4 — Misses'  Suit — sty- 
lish model  of  Navy  Blue 
or  Black  Men's  wear 
Serge;  trimmed  with 
Black  silk  braid;  Faille 
Silk  top  collar;  lined 
with  Peau  de  Cygne. 

35.00 


James  McCreery  &  Co, 


5th  Avenue 


New   York 


34th  Street 


1297; 


FQOTLIGHT    FASHIONS 


TRADE    MARK    REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 


By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 

E  -  SALONS  -MODES 


FOR  once  Dame  Fashion,  unable 
to  make  up  her  mind  as  to 
the  proper  silhouette  among 
the  many  offerings  by  famous  de- 
signers of  gowns,  shuts  her  eyes  in 
despair  and  declares  that  no  contour 
is  smarter  than  any  other,  just  now. 
If  your  taste  and  your  own  indi- 
vidual lines  suggest  the  peg-top  as 
the  correct  skirt,  by  all  means  wear 
peg-tops.  If  you  fancy  yourself  in 
the  tonneau  cut,  by  all  means  wear 
a  barrel  skirt.  If  you  like  the  nar- 
row, "slanky"  effect  of  the  moyen 
age  or  the  flaring  circular  skirt 
favored  by  our  grandmamas,  if  you 
elect  that  the  shortest  of  short  frocks 
or  the  longer  demurer  one  suits  you, 
select  what  you  like  and  Fashion  will 
not  withhold  her  smile. 

*  *        * 
Everybody   is   flocking  to  the  first 

Spring  events  at  the  various  country 
clubs  just  now,  and  there  are  so 
many  bewilderingly  smart  sport  and 
tailleur  costumes  to  be  seen,  that  the 
Promenades  des  toilettes,  at  the 
smartest  shops  are  quite  eclipsed  so 
far  as  out-of-door  costumes  are  con- 
cerned. And,  by  the  way,  the  real 
fashion  show  is  never  the  parade  of 
models  at  one's  favorite  importer  of 
gowns,  so  much  as  at  the  fashionable 
weddings,  receptions,  teas  and  sports 
events  where  fashionable  women  of 
New  York  (the  lucky  members  of 
the  smartest  set  for  whom  fashions 
are  invented)  wear  the  exquisite 
creations  adapted  by  our  own  won- 
derful dressmakers  from  the  latest 
ideas  of  the  Paris  designers.  At  the 
bravest  and  most  brilliant  of  Easter 
weddings  the  fashions  of  month 
after  next  have  been  brilliantly  on 
view.  St.  Thomas'  Church  is  a 
strong  favorite  among  brides  and 
guests  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
newest  finery,  and  the  woman  who 
casts  a  knowing  eye  about  the 
church  while  Dr.  Stores  is  tying  the 
conjugal  knot  can  scarcely  escape 
having  her  soul  refreshed  and  her 
vision  enlarged  by  the  artistic  crea- 
tions on  view. 

*  *        * 

At  an  ultra  fashionable  wedding 
recently  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont, 
who  has  not  been  noted  for  a  special 
smartness  of  recent  years,  proved 
that  ardor  for  the  Suffrage  cause  is 
not  specially  incompatible  with  a  fine 
taste  in  furbelows  by  wearing  the 
smartest  of  new  French  frocks.  A 
soft  Yosan  of  pale  biscuit  color  was 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Belmont  for  her 
charming  costume,  and  a  moyen  age 
effect  was  given  by  long  straight 
lines  in  the  one-piece  frock  which 
showed  sleeves  reaching  to  the  second 
joint  of  the  wearer's  fingers.  A  sort 
of  corselet-cuirass  of  very  beautiful 


heavy  lace  suggested  the  favored  coat 
effect  that  is  much  liked  just  now, 
and  the  skirt,  which  was  cut  tn  meet 
the  ground  by  more  than  two  inches, 
was  draped  up  at  the  hips  over  the 
lace  coat  so  that  it  cleared  the  floor 
in  an  irregular  and  exceedingly  novel 
fashion,  by  some  four  or  five  inches. 
No  other  note  of  color  was  intro- 
duced the  whole  effect  being  the 
warm,  soft  biscuit  tone  so  high  in 
favor  this  Spring. 

At  the  same  smart  function  Mrs. 
Charles  Gary  Rumsey  (formerly 
Miss  Harriman)  wore  a  stunning 
frock  of  softest  willow  green  faille, 
with  the  short  skirt  closely  braided 
in  silk  soutache  of  pale  gold.  A 
depth  of  seven  inches  was  closely 
covered  with  the  braid  in  an  intricate 
design,  and  above  this  garniture  fell 
a  slashed  tunic  of  the  green  that  with 
each  step  of  the  wearer  showed  a 
lining  of  gold  edged  with  narrow 
lines  of  the  braid.  An  oddly  de- 
signed coatee,  smothered  in  the 
soutache  braiding  opened  over  a 
waistcoat  of  white  satin  that  closed 
with  beautiful  gold  buttons  set  with 
irregularly  shaped  bits  of  green  jade. 
A  smart  little  hat  of  gold  satin  braid 
was  bordered  with  an  edging  of  small 
green  wings  that  formed  an  irregular 
and  exceedingly  becoming  contour. 

*  *         * 

No  girl  of  her  position  in  New 
York  society  professes  a  more  lofty 
disregard  for  pretty  clothes  than 
Miss  Mabel  Gerry,  the  very  wealthy 
young  woman  whose  fortune  is  de- 
rived from  the  Goelet  and  Gerry  mil- 
lions. But  the  eternal  Eve  which  as- 
serts itself  in  each  of  us,  occasionally 
rises  to  contradict  Miss  Gerry's 
scorn  of  frills  and  fashions. 

The  closing  night  of  the  opera 
found  her  radiantly  gowned  in  a 
sweetly  dainty  frock  of  blue  moire 
net  (the  moire  nets,  by  the  way, 
speak  the  last  word  in  lovely  delicacy 
of  fabric)  with  springs  of  silver 
heather  catching  the  triple-tiered 
skirt  into  fetching  peg-top  draperies. 
A  bodice  of  broad  silver  ribbon  shot 
with  pink  showed  fine  quillings  of  net 
set  flatly  about  the  decolletege  and 
the  same  garniture  bordered  the 
small  cap  sleeve  of  silver.  In  the 
description  this  little  frock  doesn't 
sound  very  exciting,  but  its  charm 
caught  the  eye  and  drew  admiring 
attention  even  from  that  hoary  old 
Paris  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Chauncey  M.  Depew  who 
pronounced  it  as  "pretty  as  paint." 

*  *        * 

"Giddings,  my  dear,"  whispered 
the  fashionable  woman  who  wore  the 
most  admired  of  all  the  pretty 
gowns  shown  at  an  early  April 
luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Col- 


lier of  Tuxedo  whose  marriage  will 
be  one  of  this  month's  events.  Jenny 
created  this  frock  which  was  of 
taffeta  in  powder  blue  the  jupe  ton- 
neau showing  a  solid  mass  of 
mingled  braiding  and  embroidery  in 
a  design  of  conventionalized  passion 
flowers  in  shades  of  blue. 

The  tonneau  effect  was  contrived 
by  deep  looped-up  pockets  which 
showed  shallow  openings  solidly  lined 
with  the  same  embroidery.  The  coat 
was  of  taffeta  drawn  into  an  oddly 
arranged  drapery  over  a  sheath 
bodice  of  the  embroidery.  The  plain 
fabric  formed  a  sort  of  glorified 
bolero  with  oddly  picturesque  little 
"tuck  ups"  ending  in  large  flat  ro- 
settes placed  just  at  the  shoulder 
blades.  Three  little  green  birds 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  promenade 
across  the  crown  of  the  small  tri- 
corne  chapeau  of  powder  blue  satin 
straw.  And  the  whisper  about  the 
hat  was  "Francois,  my  dear,"  of 
course. 

*  #         * 

In  hats  by  the  way,  the  sceptre  of 
fashion  sways  widely  to  permit  as 
great  a  range  as  in  the  silhouette  of 
one's  skirt. 

Large  hats  and  small  ones,  broad 
brims  and  close  ones,  sailors  and  tri- 
cornes,  lace  straws  and  flat  braids — 
one  cannot  go  wrong  provided  the 
choice  falls  upon  a  becoming  shape. 
But  woe  to  that  fair  one  who  per- 
mits herself  to  wear  a  hat  that  fails 
to  suit  her  individual  style.  Into 
outer  darkness  is  that  woman  cast 
by  Fashion's  edict,  and  her  wails  and 
lamentations  are  of  no  avail.  The 
unbecoming  head  gear  is  the  only 
style  that  is  absolutely  taboo. 

*  *        * 

Miss  Maxime  Elliott  was  hostess 
very  recently  at  a  dinner  party  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton,  and  her  table  in 
the  big  dining  room  was  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  because  of  the  beauty  and 
smartness  of  the  hostess  and  her 
feminine  guests. 

Miss  Elliott  who  rather  inclines  to 
gold  fabrics,  wore  a  dinner  frock  of 
superb  cut — a  sort  of  loose-fronted 
princess  of  black  moire  brocaded  in 
big  gold  plumes.  A  gold  ostrich 
feather  worn  in  her  hair  repeated 
the  note  struck  in  the  design  of  her 
gown,  which  was  absolutely  without 
ornamentation — a  delightful  break  in 
the  usual  overtrirr.med  style  at  pres- 
ent high  in  favor. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Giadbourne,  wife  of 
the  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  one  of 
Miss  Elliott's  guests,  wore  a  very 
desirable  frock  of  cream-colored  lace 
over  peach  satin  with  pale  nauve 
roses  in  half  wreaths  used  to  con- 
fine the  draperies  into  which  the 
handsome  lace  was  looped  in  ton- 


neau effect  for  the  skirt.  The  bodice 
of  peach  and  silver  gauze  showed  a 
high  girdle  of  the  same  flat  roses 
and  similar  half  wreaths  formed 
shoulder  straps  brought  low  in  the 
back  and  crossing  at  the  shoulder  to 
the  waist  line. 

*  *        * 

So  much  for  the  models  most 
favored  indoors  by  fashionable 
women.  For  out  of  door  wear  there 
is  no  end  to  the  various  sport  and 
tailor  models  which  find  favor  with 
smart  girls  and  matrons.  Here  again, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  name  the 
Giddings  shop,  the  models  developed 
in  various  Yosan  silks  in  the  ateliers 
of  that  establishment,  are  chic  and — 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  delight- 
ful young  matron  who  signs  herself 
Madelaine  Force  Astor  Dick — "sur- 
passingly nifty." 

Two  most  popular  examples  of 
these  Yosan  suits  were  much  ad- 
mired at  the  practise  polo  games  at 
Meadowbrook  the  other  day,  and  as 
one  absolutely  new  effect  appears  in 
each,  I  have  secured  photographs  of 
the  original  models.  In  selecting 
similar  designs  for  her  out  of  door 
wear  no  woman  may  go  wrong.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  biscuit  Yosan 
striped  in  powder  blue,  and  the  novel 
effect  was  achieved  in  the  decoration 
of  the  biscuit  sport  coat  which  was 
adorned  with  rows  and  deep  dia- 
monds of  stitching  done  in  the 
powder  blue.  A  draped  collar  and 
cuffs  of  the  striped  fabric  while  the 
narrow  belt  half  encircling  the  loose 
coat  and  tying  in  front  was  of  bis- 
cuit color  stitched  solidly  in  blue. 

*  *         * 

A  second  type  of  frock  in  this 
fetching  and  popular  material  showed 
a  separate  skirt  of  striped  rose  and 
white  Yosan,  to  be  worn  with  a  sport 
coat.  White  Yosan  of  very  lustrous 
and  supple  quality  was  selected  for 
the  blouse  which  showed  the  new 
shoulder  collar  that  falls  over  the 
sleeves  in  a  deep  sailor  effect.  A 
parasol  of  the  striped  Yosan  with  a 
lovely  cherry-wood  handle  polished 
like  glass  that  had  a  dull  gold  mono- 
gram plate  set  in  at  the  end,  com- 
pleted this  most  effective  sport  suit. 

The  tall  daughter  of  Clarence 
Mackay,  who  accompanies  her 
father  to  most  of  the  out-of-door 
events  popular  with  the  Long  Island 
set,  is  wearing  one  of  these  Yosan 
costumes  as  is  Miss  Joan  Whitney. 
Which  establishes  their  vogue  among 
the  youngest  of  our  girls. 

*  *         * 

A  fascinating  combination  of  the 
harem  and  the  highly  favored  peg- 
top  awaited  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  on  her  return  from  California, 

(Concluded  on  page  300) 
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Photo  Mary  Dala  Clarke 

MISS   KITTY  GORDON 


Photo  Un, 


"it'ood  &  Underwood 
MISS  MARY  NASH 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 

MISS  LEONORE  HARRIS 


(Above)  Kitty  Gordon's  mili- 
tary cape  made  by  Maison 
Maurice  is  calculated  to  cheer 
our  khaki  clad  heroes  on  their 
way  to  war! 


(Center)     Leonore    Harris    is 

first   on    the   field  in    the  new 

"bournous"  frock 


(Above)  Tliis  charming  model 

of  Yosan  Silk  made  by  Maison 

Maurice  is  one  of  the  favorite 

costumes  of  that  popular  young 

flayer,    Mary    Nash,    who    is 

appearing   in   "The   Man 

Who  Came  Back" 


(Below)    This  Gidding   model 

in     Yosan     has     been     widely 

adopted    by    smart   women    in 

the  Long  Island  set 


Photo  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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MRS.   VEP.NON    CASTLE, 

America's  best  dressed  woman  has 
selected  Faibisy,  the  well  known  New 
York  Couturiere,  to  solve  her  clothes 
problems  for  Spring  and  Summer 


I  M  P  O  RT  E  R 
GOWNS 

665    FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 


FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 


(Continued  from  page  298) 


where  she  has  been  sojourning  since 
leaving  Palm  Beach.  Black  Yosan 
with  half-inch  stripes  of  white  is 
the  material  chosen,  and  the  harem 
effect  is  achieved  by  gathering  the 
hem  onto  an  under  petticoat  much 
narrower  than  the  outer  skirt.  The 
peg-top  shows  a  vivid  emerald  green 
facing  employed  in  the  looped 
pockets,  and  the  same  bright  green 
is  employed  for  revers  to  the  short 
blouse-coat.  Many  fashionable 
women  are  affecting  the  wrinkled 
white  satin  waistcoat,  and  this 
charming  frock  shows  such  a  gilet 
fastening  down  the  front  with  close- 
set  buttons  of  black  and  emerald 
jet.  A  shining  black  straw  toque 
with  a  border  of  upstanding  green 
quills  from  two  to  five  inches  in 
height  is  selected  to  wear  with  this 
very  saucy  arid  effective  little  dress. 
*  * 

Gloves  seeni  regaining  favor  after 
a  banishment  of  more  than  a  year, 
and  a  feature  of  the  present  fashion 
in  ganterie,  is  that  they  are  worn 
very  very  loose.  Unless  you  can 
find  room  for  quite  a  lot 
of  bric-a-brac  inside  the 
palm  you  must  distrust 
your  glove  maker. 

*  *        * 

1  was  amused  to  see  a 
pretty  girl  at  Piping  Rock 
perform  conjuror's  tricks 
during  a  conversation  with 
Maurice  Roche  the  other 
day  and  draw  from  her 
glove,  to  the  amazement  of 
her  cavalier,  a  handker- 
chief, a  wee  vanity  case, 
and  one  of  the  new  portes 
cigarettes  holding  two 
smokes  and  accompanying 
match  lights.  After  she  had 
shown  that  her  glove  was 
quite  empty,  Mr.  Roche 
(who  has  a  pretty  Irish 
wit,  you  know)  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "I  was 
afraid  you  were  going  to 
produce  a  couple  of  eggs 
and  ask  for  the  loan 
of  my  hat."  he  said,  to  the 
immense  amusement  of  his 
pretty  companion. 

*  *         * 

Stage  fashions  are  at  a 
lamentably  low  tide  this 
month.  Miss  Mary  Boland 
has  a  chance  for  two  lovely 


placent  expression,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  she  has  fore- 
stalled all  the  Astors  and  Vander- 
bilts  and  Goulds  on  the  avenue  in 
first  displaying  the  coveted  bonrnous. 

So  clearly  does  the  photograph 
show  why  this  frock  is  no  named, 
that  a  description  of  the  costume  is 
scarcely  necessary.  Developed  in 
broadcloth  biscuit  of  a  particularly 
soft  and  silky  texture,  the  tonneau 
effect  is  achieved  by  bournous  plaits 
laid  in  the  side  seams  of  the  skirt. 

A  similar  capuchin  hood-collar  at 
the  back  carries  out  the  effect  of 
the  bournous  effect  with  discreet  dis- 
tinction. 

*        *        * 

Miss  Kitty  Gordon  is  wearing  for 
chill  mornings  one  of  the  new 
military  capes  with  jacket  front 
which  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  stage 
women  since  Mrs.  David  Belasco, 
noted  for  her  superb  and  correct 
frocks,  first  introduced  the  style  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 


Photo  Underwood  &  Underwood 


frocks    at    the    Lyceum    in 
"The  Case  of  Lady  Camber." 
*         *        * 

Emily    Stevens,    who   ought    to   be 
stunningly  smart  in  "The  Fugitive," 


It  isn't  bad  luck  to  stand  on  one  foot 

and  often  a  parasol  if  you  ivear  this 

Yosan  frock  in  rose  and  white 


Miss     Gordon     has     chosen     sand- 
colored  cloth  for  her  cape,  with  lining 


but   unfortunately    she   wears    things      and  accessories   (loose  belt  and  deep 


so  carelessly  that  the  effect  is  slov- 
enly rather  than  chic. 

Off  the  stage,  however,  some  ac- 
tresses are  showing  the  last  thought 
of  fashion  in  modish  frocks  and 
wraps  which  are  much  admired 
whenever  seen. 

*         *         * 

Miss  Leonore  Harris,  who  may 
always  be  counted  upon  for  the 
dernier  chic,  is  wearing  one  of  the 
new  "bournous  frocks"  and  her  corn- 


collar)   of  saxe  blue. 

*        *        * 

Miss  Irene  Fenwick  is  wearing 
some  very  lovely  street  dresses,  just 
now,  all  of  the  most  youthful  type 
and  of  the  loose  soft  contours  be- 
coming to  her  girlish  figure.  A 
Knox  tailored  costume  of  pale  bis- 
cuit braided  in  white  is  particularly 
fetching  as  worn  by  the  leading 
woman  of  Mr.  Lew  Fields  com- 
pany. 
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HE.  23 


N.  E.  23.  Ground  of 
\Vliitc.  Silver,  Gold. 
Pink  or  Navy.  Each 
embroidered  in  pleas- 
ing and  complimen- 
tary colors  in  Orien- 
tal pattern.  Very  at- 
tractive. Price.  $6.50 

N.  E.  22.  Grounds 
and  Colorings  same 
as  above,  patterns  as 
indicated.  One  of 
Spring'sfavoritenum- 
bera.  Price,  $5.95 


Silk 

Hosiery 

Answers  the  Call  of  Spring  with 
its  spirited  new  designs. 

Bright!    Colorful! 
Attractive ! 

All  dealers  have  these  smart,  novel 
oriental  effects  here  illustrated,  and 
all  other  favorite  Spring  designs. 

If  you  need  our  help  in  finding 
your  exact  requirements,  write 


N.  E.  21.  Same  color 
Grounds  as  23.  At- 
tractive vari  -  colored 
designs.  Price.  $4.75 

N.  E.  20.  Ground  of 
Silver.  Gold  and  White 
with  self  embroidery. 
Extremely  popular. 

Price.  $14.50 

N.  E.  15.  White  with 
lllack  embroidery  and 
Black  with  White  em- 
broidery. Price.  $4.2S 


to   us  at   once. 


Emery  -Beers  Company,  inc. 

Sole  Charters  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "  ONYX"  Hosiery 
Broadway  at  24th  Street,  New  York 


N.E.  21 
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For  Milady's  Hope  Chest 
IVORY  PY^RA^LIN 


in  its  mellow  (ones  with  the  delicate  graining  of 
^~  old-elephant  ivory — what  could  be  more  appropriate — more 
dainty  — for  the  bride'to-be  than  a  boudoir  set  cf  Ivory  Py-ra-lin? 

Our  distinctive  Du  Barry  design  epitomizes  supremacy  cf  sryle 
and  craftsmanship  in  this  charming  all-American  product. 

The  better  class  stores  show  a  representative  assortment 
Our  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  brochure,  sent  on  request,  depicts  some  of  the 
most  desirable  pieces. 


THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  N;w  York 


VOGUE 

•  I  'HE  vogue  of  the  decorated 
J[  wedding  ring  is  with  us. 
Traub  rings  have  firmly  re-estab- 
lished the  prestige  of  the  original 
decorated  wedding  ring,  for  in 
seeking  greater  beauty  no  jot  of 
chasteness  has  been  lost.  In  the 
new  rings  is  recognized  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  search 
for  really  symbolic  wedding 
rings.  They  are  all  bands  of 
purest  metal,  with  the  delight- 
ful addition  of  a  message,  hand 
chased.  Their  delicate  tracery  is 
expressive  of  the  century -old 
sentiment  of  marriage.  To  wear 
one  of  these  rings  marks  one 
as  appreciative  of  the  dernier 
cri  in  wedding  etiquette. 

Traub  rings  are  only  sold 
through  established  jewelers.  A 
beautiful  brochure  entitled 
"Wedding  Ring  Sentiment" 
will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 

THE 

TRAUB   MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

864-878  Woodward  Avenue 
DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  SPORTS  CLOT!  IKS 

* 


IT'S  a  wise  dress  these  days  that 
knows  when  it's  a  sports  cos- 
tume. It  really  takes  an  expert, 
one  initiated  afresh  every  week,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  along 
this  line,  to  tell  where  sports  clothes 
end  and  other  clothes  begin.  Just 
ordinary  mortals  can't  be  expected 
to  call  off  the  classification  correctly 
on  sight.  One's  eye  is  caught,  for 
instance,  in  Bonwit  Teller's,  by  a 
model  on  a  form  of  blue  silk  jersey 
combined  with  gold  silk  jersey,  made 
up  in  one  of  those  intricately  simple 
ways  that  Paris  knows  all  about. 
You  go  up  to  admire,  murmuring 
something  about  what-a-charming- 
afternoon-f  rock, 
and  are  informed 
that  the  model  is 
the  last  word  in 
sports  clothes.  But 
how  were  you  to 
know  unless  you 
chanced  to  guess 
because  you  were 
on  the  threshold 
of  the  sports  de- 
partment. 

Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  don't 
mean  to  find  fault 
with  the  new 
ideas,  or  to  say 
that  the  sports 
clothes  when  ex- 
plained aren't  per- 
fectly splendid  and 
suitable.  As  soon 
as  you  are  in- 
formed you  see 
immediately  the 
reason  back  of  a 
design,  its  own 
particular  practi- 
cality. It's  just 
that  the  progress 
in  this  line  goes 
on  with  such  mar- 
vellous, almost 
"bandersnatchian" 
rapidity  from 
month  to  month 
that  it  leaves  one 
a  bit  confused  and 
breathless.  Our 
minds  fixed  in  cer- 
t  a  i  n  associations 
for  years  aren't  yet 
acclimated  to 
thinking  easily  and 
instinctively  in  the  new  terms  of 
velvet  and  silk. 

We  mentioned  two  months  ago  the 
velvet  jackets  that  were  being  taken 
to  Palm  Beach  to  wear  with  sports 
skirts.  Bonwit  Teller  had  and  still 
have  many  of  these  combination  suits, 
of  which  the  black  velvet  jacket 
with  the  white  flannel  skirt  is  per- 
haps both  the  most  striking  and  the 
most  universally  becoming.  An  even 
newer  combination  that  I  saw  there 
the  other  day  was  a  jacket  of  "nigger 
brown"  satin — lined  throughout  with 
white  satin — belted  with  a  wide  belt 
and  buckled  with  a  brown  paste 
buckle,  to  be  worn  over  a  pale  sand- 
colored  wool  jersey  skirt.  For  those 
who  want  something  new  and  orig- 
inal without  using  silk  and  velvet 


\ 


Rain-cafes  are,  one  of  the  delight- 
jut  new  features  in  sports  clothes, 
and  Bonwit  Teller  offer  the  copy 
of  a  Chanel  model  of  lightweight 
silk  and  rubber  in  various  shades 
tying  with  smart  water-proof  satin 
streamer*.  The  hat  in  the  sketch 
is  of  grey  rubber  with  a  blue  and 
yellow  satin  motif 


there  are  adorable  models  of  jersey 
cloth  trimmed  in  silk  braid,  one  of 
which  we  show  here :  another  model 
with  white  flannel  skirt  and  wool 
velour  coatee  embossed  in  black  and 
white  squares.  Everything  must  be 
light  and  airy,  even  if  you're  working 
in  wool  velours  and  jerseys— the 
minimum  of  weight  and  warmth.  To 
attain  this  a  sand-colored  wool  jersey 
suit  has  a  jacket  the  body  of  which 
has  been  cut  away  and  silk  jersey  of 
the  same  shade  substituted,  making, 
as  it  were,  a  silk  jersey  jacket  in  a 
wool  jersey  frame. 

Rain  capes  are  one  of  the  newer 
ideas  in  sports  clothes.  Designed 
originally  with  the 
intention  of  their 
being  for  country 
and  seashore  wear 
they  have  already 
proved  so  practical 
and  smart  that  we 
shall  see  more  and 
more  of  them  in 
town,  Knox  says. 
You  may  have 
them  in  plain 
gutta-percha  (Isa- 
dora Duncan  was 
carrying  one  sucbl 
nn  a  recent  misty 
Sunday  at  Long 
Beach)  in  rubber- 
ized silk,  in  "cra-i 
venetted"  clotlu 
Hut  the  very  latest! 
are  in  velvet — yes^ 
indeed  —  velvet, 
treated  so  as  to  be 
rainproof  and« 
lined  with  rubber. 
The  sports  depart-* 
ment  of  Knox  had* 
two  lovely  shades,' 
of  dove  grey  and' 
turquoise  blue  re»> 
spectively,  the  lat- 
ter handsomer 
enough  for  eve- 
ning wear  besides.* 
Bonwit  T  e  1 1  eri 
are  showing  (so< 
do  we)  a  copy  oil 
a  Chanel  model  ini 
silk  and  rubber,' 
whose  cape  collar  I 
folds  around  the 
back  and  ties  in- 
smart  and  sassy 

streamers   in    front.     I   think   it   will 
be    delightfully    cheering   to    see    theJ 
streets  dressed  up  with  these  bright! 
colors    on   a   grey   day,   especially   it'. 
the  capes  are  matched  up  with  com 
respondingly     colored      rain-and-suni 
umbrellas.       There     are     rain     coat*, 
a'plenty,   of   course,    as    enchantingly 
gotten  up  as  the  capes,  if  you  hap- 
pen  to   prefer   their   more   restricted 
lines. 

Sweaters  come  sleeveless  now.  an 
excellent  thing  for  further  freedofl 
of  action.  And  the  Summer  sporfl 
suit  from  Knox's  shown  here  intro- 
duces the  same  idea.  A  sleeveless 
long  vest  falls  over  a  plaited  skirt' 
of  khaki-kool.  The  skirts  may  be  it 
orange,  in  grey,  in  purple,  in  white,* 
(Concluded  on  page  306) 
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The  Autocrat  of  Tires 
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He  reigns  with  an  iron  hand — the  supreme 
authority  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  people  of  our  plantations,  our  fac- 
tories, are  slaves  to  his  name. 

Who  is  this  autocrat  ? 

He  is  an  idea — his  name  is  QUALITY. 

MSB 

And  because  we  are  slaves  to  this 
autocratic  authority  of  quality— super- 
quality — we  have  made  United  States 
Tires  the  embodiment  of  that  idea. 

Quality  rules  us — absolutely. 

And  the  embodiment  of  ^super-quality 
in  cord  tires  is  the  United  States 
'Royal  Cord'  Tire. 


Discriminating  motorists  are  demanding 
the  ' Royal  Cord'  Tires  on  the  cars 
they  buy. 

They  know — either  from  their  own  ex- 
perience or  from  their  friends — that 
'Royal  Cord'  quality  pays  them  better 
by  giving  them  better  service. 

•£    •&    % 

You  needn't  hesitate  about  any  one 
of  the  five  United  States  Tires  which 
are  adapted  to  your  needs  of  price  or 
use. 

Each  one  of  the  five  is  offered  you  only 
on  the  basis  of  super-quality. 

Super-  Quality  pays — from  first 
to  last. 


^ 


-  .= 
—  3  Si 


•  I: 


The  five   types 

'Nobby' 

'Chain' 

'Royal  Cord' 

'Usco' 

'Plain' 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


A  Tire  for 

Every  Need 

of  Price 

and  Use 


•*  in  IB  •  H  MI  ni  mi « 
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FAIBISY 


99 


AN  ARTIST  "DI  PRIMO  CARTELLO"  WHOSE  CREATION'S  IN  THE 
WORLD  OF  FASHION  COMPARES  WITH  THE  BEST  DESIGNS  OF  THE 
FRENCH,  BECOMES  A  REGULAR  MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTOR.  HIS 
ARTICLES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  WILL  BE  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST 

TO  OUR   READERS 


THE  world  at  war  is  a 
stupendous  reality ; 
we  are  thrilled  by 
the  throbbing  of  an  almighty 
struggle  and  now  that 
America  has  joined  hands 
with  the  Allies,  every  heart 
answers  the  call  of  patriot- 
ism, and  by  comparison  with 
this  overwhelming  emotion, 
fashions,  frills,  furbelows 
and  frou  frous  seem  alto- 
gether frivolous. 

This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  because  war,  though  a 
necessary  evil,  should  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible 
with  the  peaceful  arts. 

Style,  as  it  exists  to-day, 
is  a  developer  and  an  ex- 
pression of  personality,  and 
it  is  therefore  of  far  too 
great  importance  to  women 
of  society  arid  of  the  stage 
and  even  to  the  woman 
going  to  business  to  be  regarded  as  a  frivolity. 

THE    THEATRE    MAGAZINE    introduces    to    its 
readers  one  who  takes  quite  seriously  his  vocation 
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ONE   OF   THE    SALONS   AT   FAIBISY'S 
as  creator  of  gowns   for  the  American   woman. 

Faibisy  will,  in  future,  contribute  each  month 
his  ideas  on  the  newer  developments  of  fashion 
and  interpretations  of  them  in  original  designs, 
reproduced  from  photographs. 

Individuality  is  the  keynote  of  the  Faibisy 
models.  To  quote  him :  "When  we  went  into 
business,"  he  asserted,  "our  aim  was  to  interpret 
the  individuality  of  every  customer,  to  strengthen 
it  and  add  to  its  charm,  and  we  made  it  an 
absolute  rule  that  no  gown  should  leave  the  es- 
tablishment until  it  had  achieved  this  purpose. 

"The  coloring,  the  size,  type  of  figure,  tempera- 
ment, even  the  type  of  soul  must  be  studied  by 
the  designer  who  would  successfully  express  the 
sympathy  necessary  between  costume  and  per- 
sonality. 

"This  was  our  road  to  success  and  here  we 
have  found  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  a  metier 
which  brings  to  us  the  personalities  of  the  the- 
atre, in  designing  for  whom,  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  considered  but  the  psychology  of 
the  actress  as  well." 

Light,  warmth  of  color  and  spaciousness  is 
expressed  in  the  Faibisy  salon,  the  walls  and 
woodwork  form  an  ivory  background,  carpet  and 
hangings  in  the  rich  shade  of  the  American 
Beauty  rose. 

A  mirrored  pillar  reflects  the  gay  modes  at 
the  centre  of  the  salon,  a  thought  of  France  is  in 
the  Louis  XVI  furnishings  and  in  the  tiny  pou- 
pees  draped  in  the  fashion  silhouette  of  the  day. 

Here  arc  two  Faibisy  frocks,  direct  contrasts 
in  genre,  one,  charming  for  the  yachting  or 
sports  costume  of  refined  type  is  of  cream  white 
chamoisette  in  the  favored  straight  lines.  Black 
velvet,  introduced  sparingly  in  pipings,  edges  the 
sides  of  the  front  panel  of  the  plaited  skirt,  and 
emphasizes  the  front  of  the  blouse  which  extends 
below  the  waist  and  the  vertical  slit  pockets.  The 
collar,  erect  at  the  back,  is  bordered  with  wider 


velvet  and  black  velvet  balls 
fasten  the  frock  up  the 
back  and  button  the  sleeves 
to  the  elbow. 

In  more  extravagant  vein 
is  the  frock  for  dress  oc- 
casions of  metal  brocaded 
faille,  sea  green,  with  a 
flickering  tint  of  orchid,  •* 
note  of  copper  introduced 
in  the  silver  lace  motif  of 
the  fabric.  The  bodice  is 
draped  and  fitted  with 
low  point  at  the  front, 
a  girdle  effect,  over  cloth 
of  silver  at  the  back.  Sil- 
ver and  pearl  embroidered 
net  goes  over  the  shoulders 
and  upper  arms,  forming  the 
underskirt  and  the  narrow- 
est of  aprons.  This  falls 
over  the  three-quarter  length 
tunic,  cut  in  a  wide  square, 
which  gives  a  drapery  ef- 
fect over  the  hips.  Clusters 
of  mauve  and  pink  sweet 

peas  hold  the  draperies  and  the  brocade  of  the 
skirt,  plaited  at  the  waist,  is  continued  in 
an  original  manner  to  form  the  long,  pointed 
train. 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 
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The  Tiieafe,  -Way, 


AS  ENDURING 

as  the 


MARBLE  of  the  SCULPTOR 


THE  tragedy  of  the  interpretive  artist  has  always  been  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  his  art.  Jenny  Lind,  Paganini,  Ole  Bull,  Rubinstein,  Liszt — as 
interpretive  artists  these  are  mere  names  to  us  now.  Only  the  legend  of 
their  triumphs  survives. 

But  for  the  pianist  at  least,  a  new  era  has  dawned.  The  Ampico 
Reproducing  Piano  enables  the  premier  pianists  of  this  generation  to  play 
not  merely  for  the  audiences  of  their  day  but  for  the  music  lovers  of  all 
time.  The  master-roll  which  the  artist  makes  for  the  Ampico  is  as  endur- 
ing a  record  of  his  art  as  the  marble  of  the  sculptor. 

These  artists  themselves  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
this  invention  and  are  eager  to  record  their  best  interpretations  for  the 
Ampico.  Even  more  impressive  is  the  willingness  of  premier  artists  such 
as  Godowsky,  Ornstein,  Brockway  and  Volavy,  to  appear  in  the  joint 
"comparison  concerts"  which  are  being  staged  in  every  important  musical 
center  in  the  country.  At  these  demonstrations  the  Ampico  encores 
the  artist's  interpretations,  reproducing  touch,  tone  color,  phrasing — 
exactly  as  if  the  artist  himself  were  seated  at  the  piano. 
The  Ampico  may  be  had  in  the  world's  oldest  and  best  pianos:  the 
Knabe  (1837),  Haines  Bros.  (1853),  Marshall  and  Wendell  (1836)  and 
the  renowned  Chickering  (1823).  Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue  and 
tell  you  more  about  the  Ampico. 

AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY,  437  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  U  S.  A. 
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Satin  and  velvet  are  all  very  well 
as  a  novelty  for  sports  clothes,  but 
a  wool  jersey  is  more  all-round 
serviceable.  And  when  Bonwit 
Teller  make  it  up  in  a  lovely  shade 
of  jade  green  trimmed  with  lines  of 
grey  silk  braid  one  could  wish  for 
nothing  better 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  SPORTS  CLOTHES 


(Continued  from  page   302) 

in  plain  colors  or  stripes,  the  vests  contrasting  or  matching, 
as  you  please.  A  delicious  touch  lies  in  the  lining  of  the  vest 
which  always  matches  the  skirt  and  sometimes  has  a  small 
figure  scattered  over  it.  Thus  the  model  I  saw  had  orange 
khaki-kool  for  its  petticoat,  purple  and  white  striped  khaki- 
kool  for  its  vest,  and  a  lining  of  orange  pussy-willow  with  a 
small  purple  figure  in  it. 

Just  arrived  on  Knox's  threshold  also  was  a  very  unusual 
slip-on  sweater  of  "accordion"  silk,  to  be  had  in  every  shade 
of  the  spectrum.  The  silk,  of  an  extra  quality — it  almost 
seemed  as  if  doubled — was  knitted  in  at  the  waist  to  give  a 
pert  figure  to  the  little  garment  and  two  patch  pockets  com- 
pleted this  pertness.  This  may  be  worn  with  a  wide  suede 
belt  of  matching  color,  or  without,  I  was  told. 

NEW    SPORT    MATERIALS 

The  aisles  of  Altman's  are  blooming  and  overflowing  and 
fairly  rioting  with  wonderful  new  materials.  Their  gayety 
and  color  seem  a  continuation  of  the  Spring  atmosphere  as 
you  come  in  from  outside.  Sport  materials  are  particularly 
alluring — sport  satins,  whose  weave  and  rich  lustrous  shades 
of  lemon  and  strawberry  and  lime  always  make  one  think 
of  glistening  spun-sugar  candies ;  "sport  cords,"  aristocratic 
members  of  the  velveteen  family  who  have  entered  the  Spring 
lists;  futurist  stamped  linens,  blocked  out  in  squares  of  green 
and  blue,  of  orange  and  yellow,  of  red  and  grey;  that  good 
old  stand-by  and  friend  of  our  youth,  pique,  brought  up-to- 
date  by  the  addition  of  quaint  figures  printed  on  it ;  these  are 
simply  a  few  of  the  more  striking. 

You  start  out  by  walking  along  the  counters,  imagining 
that  you  will  treat  yourself  by  merely  looking  at  the  ma- 
terials. And  then  the  net  closes  round.  You  stop.  You 
hesitate.  You  are  lost.  You  treat  yourself! 


Sweaters  come  without  sleeves  now 
and  so  do  Summer  sports  suits,  ac- 
cording to  Knox.  The  skirt  of 
this,  their  latest  model,  is  of 
orange  khaki-kool,  with  the  long 
vest-like  jacket  of  purple  and  white 
stripes.  Of  course,  you  may  have 
any  color  combinations  that  you  wish 


PRANCE 


The  Lily  or  France  is  a  beautiful 
corset,  worn  by  beautiful  women 
to  make  tbem  more  beautiful. 


$3.50  to  $35.00  at  Quality  Stores 


Handsome  booklet  of  Neul  Spring  Styles  sent  on  request 
LILY  OF  FRANCE  CORSET  CO. 

19th  Street  at  6th  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Reine  Davies 

•&  of  "CanaryCottag 
mi  BabcodOr  Corylopsi! 
Japan  Talc  Powder  •" 


CORYLOPSIS 
OF  JAPAN 


A  Dominant  Note 

In   the  Art   of   Feminine    Fascination 

The  appealing  daintiness  that  weaves  around  the  confines  of  the 
boudoir  and  finds  its  final  phase  in 

BABCOCK'S 


TALC  POWDER 


As  mystifyingly  sweet  in  fragrance  as  a  breeze-blown  scent  from 
some  distant  oriental  garden.  And  as  impalpably  fine  in  texture  as 
the  fluff  on  a  thistledown. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Corylopsis  of  Japan  Talcum  and  that 
is  BABCOCK'S— the  original. 

Reine  Davies,  star  warbler  of  that  aviary 
of  winsome  femininity  and  entrancing  melody 
—  Canary  Cottage" — says: 

"Babcock's  Corylopsis  of  Japan  has  a  per- 
manent place  on  my  dressing  table.      And  as  a 
compliment  to  my  good  taste,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  are  using  it  too. " 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 
Send   lOc.    in   stamps  for  a 
sample  of  the  Talc  Powder, 
Face  Powder  and  Perfume. 

A.  P.  BABCOCK:  co. 

Ill  West  14th  Street 
New  York 
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PARIS  CINCINNATI 

WASHINGTON  DULUTH 


ROSE  MARY  CHOOSES  HER  WEDDING  RING 


ROSE  MARY  and  Henry  were 
sitting  over  a  lunch  table  at 
Sherry's.  Rose  Mary  was  the 
most  modern  of  young  persons  pos- 
sible. Suffrage  and  Eugenics  and 
the  Economic  Independence  of 
Women  were  some  of  the  simpler 
and  less  radical  things  she  professed 
to  believe  in.  What  the  more  radical 
things  were  we  won't  go  into.  At 
least  they  hadn't  prevented  her  from 
committing  herself — though  protest- 
ing— to  that  extremely  world-old- 
fashioned  custom  of  falling  in  love 
and  becoming  engaged.  Further- 
more she  had  permitted  the  engage- 
ment to  be  announced — again  busi- 
ness of  protesting — and  a  wedding 
date  set.  Rose  Mary's  modern  soul 
yearned  for  the  casualness  of  a  City 
Hall  ceremony,  but  she  had  yielded 
to  the  horrified  tears  of  Mamma, 
backed  up  by  Henry. 

"Well,  I  may  have  given  in  about 
the  wedding,  Henry  Martin,"  Rose 
Mary  was  saying  over  her  coffee  and 
cigarette,  "but  there's  one  thing  I  am 
not  going  to  have  forced  upon  me. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM 

and  that  is  a  wedding  ring." 

A  bomb !  From  a  totally  unex- 
pected quarter.  Just  when  every- 
thing was  going  so  nicely,  too. 

Poor  Henry  stammered.  "But.... 
but. ...the  ce  r  e  m  o  n  y. . .  .y  ou  r 
mother. ..." 

"I  don't  care,"  cried  Rose  Mary 
pugnaciously.  "I  won't.  You  can 
get  a  'little  old'  imitation  one  for 
the  ceremony  and  I'll  throw  it  away 
afterwards.  I've  been  reading  about 
wedding  rings.  They're  nothing 
more  than  symbols  of  servitude  for 
women,  chains,  shackles." 

"But  you  accepted  an  engagement 
ring,"  Henry  interrupted. 

"Not     really     as     an     engagement 
ring,"    Rose    Mary    parried    sweetly, 
"just  as  a  lovely  present   from  you. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is   I  think 
wedding  rings,  those  plain  gold  cir- 
cles, are  ugly  and  unbecoming  to  the 
hand   and   entirely   out-of-date.     It's 
too  stupid  to  have  to  go  round  wear- 
ing  one    for   the   rest   of  one's   life. 
Just   look,    for    instance, 
how  gold  would  jar  with 
the   platinum    setting   of 
my     engagement. .  .m. . . 
m.  . .   I  mean  my.  . ." 

But  Henry  was  paying 
the   check    and    assumed 
not    to    notice    her.      A 
scheme  of  low  cunning  had  just  en- 
tered his  head. 

They  passed  from  the  restaurant. 
Outside  the  sun  was  shining.  Henry 
suggested  poking  along  down  the 
Avenue  in  a  hansom.  Opposite  Jor- 
ham's  he  knocked  for  cabby  to  stop. 

"Let's  go  in  here  for  a  minute,"  he 
suggested  again. 

"Righto !"  Rose  Mary  assented 
docilely,  not  even  questioning  why. 


"Will  you  wait  a  second,  dear?" 
said  Henry  inside  and  detoured  for 
a  special  counter,  returning  pres- 
ently. On  their  way  out  he  steered 
Rose  Mary  with  seeming  innocence 
past  this  counter,  remarking: 

"By  the  way,  I  thought  your  en- 
gagement ....  Ahem.. ..your  ring 
seemed  rather  loose  at  lunch.  Don't 
you  think  we'd  better  look  at  a  guard 
for  it  as  long  as  we're  here." 

Still  docile  assent  from  Rose 
Mary.  Would  a  subtly  acute  ob- 
server have  detected  a  wicked  gleam 
in  her  eye?  The  clerk,  at  a  look 
from  Henry,  produced  a  tray  of 
guard  rings,  so-called.  There  were 
rings  slender  and  elegant  in  plat- 
inum, to  match  platinum  engage- 
ment rings,  plain  or  ornamented  en- 
trancingly  with  designs  in  myrtle 
(the  emblem  of  true  love)  or  in 
orange  blossoms.  Some  were  set 
with  diamonds,  one,  two,  or  three  to 
a  ring.  Or  even  all  around. 

"How  perfectly  lovely,"  enthused 
Rose  Mary.  I'd  no  idea  they  did 
such  wonderful  things  with  guard 


VENUS 

rings.  I  think  I'll  have  the  one  with 
the  myrtle  design?"  appealing  senti- 
mentally to  Henry. 

"Why  not  have  the  one  with  the 
diamonds  set  all  around?"  replied 
Henry,  puffed  up  over  the  success  of 
his  ruse. 

But  this  was  where  the  clerk 
slipped  up  in  his  previously  coached 
lines. 

"Why  not  the  orange  blossom  de- 
sign," he  said.  "For  a  wedding 

ring " 

Wedding  ring!  Fatal  word!  Hor- 
rors !  Henry  gazed  crestfallen  and 
distressed  at  Rose  Mary.  To  his  in- 
tense surprise  she  smiled. 

"You  precious  old  idiot,"  she  said. 
"Did  you  suppose  I  didn't  know  all 
the  time?" 

And  then  it  all  came  out.     Henry 
Martin  was  astounded  at  the  guile  of 
women.     It    seems   Rose   Mary   had 
heard   of   how   the   Traub   Company 
of    Detroit    were    making    the    most 
beautiful  new  wedding  rings  in  plat- 
inum    and    gold,    orna- 
mented    with     different 
designs      or      set      with 
stones.    A  wedding  ring, 
the    Traub    Company 
thought,   was   no   less   a 
REGAL  symbol    for   being   made 

beautiful.  Rose  Mary 
had  been  afraid  that  Henry  would 
wish  her  to  wear  his  mother's  wed- 
ding ring  which  he'd  kept  for  so 
many  years,  and  that  was  clumsy  and 
old-fashioned.  To  be  sure  they 
could  have  sent  it  to  the  Traub  Com- 
pany to  be  brought  up  to  date  by 
a  covering  of  platinum,  but  Rose 
Mary  had  set  her  heart  on  a  wed- 
ding ring  of  diamonds.  Hence  plot ! 
Hence  triumphant  outcome ! 


vanity^Jair 


MERE  MAN,  "whenhe  reads 
the  words  Vanity  Fair  prob- 
ably thinks  of  Becky  Sharp  and  her 
ways  of  guile — to  a  woman,  Vanity 
Fair  means  daintily  durable  glove- 
silk  underwear,  pink  or  white. 

Silken  vests  in  rounded  neck,  or 
with  ribbon  shoulder  straps  ;  or  elas- 
tic top  evening  vests,  if  you  prefer, 
with  no  straps  at  all.  You  get  foui 
precious  inches  added  in  the  Vanity 
Fair  extra  length  vest — a  genuine 
comfort  in  these  days  of  the  long- 
hip  corset ! 

Then  there  are  the  clingy,  curvy 
union  suits  in  the  same  choice  of 
tops,  envelope  chemises  in  myriads 
of  designs  (Miss  Vera  Maxwell  of 
the  Century  Girl' '  is  photographed 
above  in  her  favorite  Vanity  Fair 
envelope),  while  Vanity  Fair  glove- 
silk  nighties  have  captured  the 
heart  of  the  trousseau  girl.  Bras- 
sieres and  camisoles,  knickers  trim 
and  tailored  are  also  favorites — they 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

When  you  want  ^love-silk  un- 
derwear of  the  better  kind  and  at 
attractive  prices,  ask  for  Vanity 
Fair,  made  of  the  glove-silk  used 
in  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Gloves. 

SCHUYLKILL    SILK    MILLS 
READING,    PA..    U.   S.    A. 
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SEASONABLE  SHIRTS 
A  -V  D  NECKWEAR 
TAILORED  EXPRESS. 
LY  FOR  FINCH  LEY 
BY  HIGC.INS  OF 
LONDON  ARE  NOW 
Sl/Oir.V  IN  LIMITED 
RANGES. 


THE  "  MUSKET"  IS 
PRESENTED  FOR  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  MEN 
WHO  REQUIRE  AN  OVER- 
GARMENT OF  LIGHT- 
WEIGHT, DEVELOPED  IN 
QUIET  TASTE  AND  SUIT- 
ABLE FOR  MOTOR  OR 
STREET  USAGE. 

IT  IS  S  II  O  W  N  IN  A 
LIMITED  RANGE  OF  PAT- 
TERNS SELECTED  ADROAD 
BY  THE  FINCH  LEY  REPRE- 
SEN TA  TI VE .  EXECUTED 
WITH  THE  CARE  WHICH 
MARKS  ALL  GARMENTS 
PROMOTED  IN  THIS  SHOP. 

CUSTOM  SERVICE  WITHOUT 
THE  ANNOYANCE  OF  A 
TRY-ON. 

KEA  D  ] '-  TO  PUT-ON 
TA  IL  ORED  AT  FA  SHI  ON  PARK 

fS°  to  f7S 
Style  Brochure  Mailed  on  Request 


46th.  Street 
NEW  YORK 


White  Tar  Moth  Bags 

are  many  times  safer  than  the 
old  mothball  way  of  protecting 
garments  from  moths  and  dust. 
They  are  mothproof,  dirtproof, 
and  germproof,  and  eliminate 
folds  and  wrinkles  entirely  by 
holding  the  garments  neatly 
and  smoothly  on  metal  hangers. 
Made  in  six  sizes. 


Keep  Moths  Out 

Don't  let  these  destructive  little  pests 
ruin  your  garments  and  draperies  this 
year.  Keep  them  out  by  using  White 
Tar  bags  and  Mothproof  Paper. 

White  Tar  Moth  Paper 

in  Cedar  or  Pine  Tar  affords 
an  excellent  lining  for  trunks 
and  drawers  and  a  durable, 
mothproof  wrapper  for  rugs, 
draperies,  etc.  In  rolls  of 
twelve  sheets  40  x  48  —  Pine 
Tar  90c.  Cedar  $1.00  per  roll. 
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Lavender  Garment  Baga 


Write  for  free  booklet  describing 
and  illustrating  many  other 
White  Tar  Moth  Preventatives. 

White  Tar  Goods  are  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  If  you  can- 
not buy  them  in  your  city  order 
direct  from  us. 


The  White  Tar  Company 


Dept.  21 


103  John  Street,  New  York 


The  Charm  of  Model  Gowns 

The  Prices  Ton  Can  Easily  Afford 

JUST  the  sort  of  frock  you've  dreamed  of —a  gown  that  possesses  those  chic 
Parisienne  touches  which  mean  so  much  to  well   dressed  women,  noted 
for  their  individuality  and  smartness  in  dress. 

You'll  find  that  very  garment  among  the  Maxon  Model  downs.  All  our 
gownsare  the  offerings  of  the  leading  Parisian  and  Amer- 
ican modistes.  They  were  shown  once  on  dress  forms  to 
illustrate  the  latest  or  advance  Parisienne  modes  and  are 
not  worn  or  even  shop  worn.  The  gown  is  new  to  you. 
You  can  buy  t-ivo  frocks,  either  for  street, 

~JK@±+t-1^  afternoon,  or  evening  wear  for  the  same  price 

usually  considered  elsewhere  a  fair  price  Jar 
one  alone.  And  all  are  originals— no  two  alike. 
If    you    can    wear    model    sizes    visit    our 
modest  shop  before  you  decide  on  your  next 
gown   or  wrap — compare   prices,   styles  and 
values.    Like  many  of  the  best-dressed 
women  in  New  York,  you'll  not  only 
save   money,   but  actually   dress  more 
distingue  and  ivin  the  ad- 
miration of  your  Jriends  or 
neighbors. 

Street,  Afternoon   or 

Evening  Wear 
Prices  $20  up 

Two  Gowns  for  the 

Usual  Price  of  One 

Call  and  sec  these  gowns 
for  yourself — even  try  them 
on.  You  are  never  urged  to 
buy.  A  visit  will  pleasantly 
surprise  you. 

No  Catalog  — No  Approval  Shipments 

A\^ON*/)(\ODEJ.  GOWNS 


KNOX! 


some  Marion  Davies  of 
"Oh,  Boy!"  in  a  Knox 
narrow  brim  Lisere  hat, 
finished  with  satin  faced 
quills  and  grosgrain. 


KNQK 


FOR    MKN   &  WOMEN 

KIKTH  AVF.NTK  AT  FORTIK  I'll  ST 
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A  WOMAN'S  FACE 
The  Story  It  Tells 

T7ULL  in  the  fairway  of  every 
•*•  woman's  voyage  through  life  there  is 
a  maelstrom,  in  which  beauty  and 
comeliness  go  to  wreck.  You  may  call 
it  ignorance  or  carelessness,  although 
in  these  days  only  the  careless  need 
be  ignorant.  The  wise  woman  knows 
that  beauty  will  endure  when  it  is 
cared  for  and  so  she  goes  serenely  by 
the  dreaded  whirlpool,  her  face  all 
a-smile. 

Also,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
a  woman's  face  is  a  book  of  revela- 
tions? If  she  has  been  negligent  or 
dilatory  her  complexion  will  be  de- 
fective, her  skin  un pleasing.  But,  if 
her  complexion  is  perfect,  her  skin 
radiant  and  clear,  you  have  revelation 
that  she  is  one  of  the  wise  women  who 
know. 

If  you  were  to  penetrate  into  the 
boudoirs  of  peeresses,  of  royalty 
itself — and  of  fascinating  women  in 
other  stations  who  have  the  world  at 
their  feet,  one  'would  not  require  the 
assistance  of  a  microscope  to  discover — 
VALAZE. 

Such  women  as  Mme.  Jeanne  Faber, 
Martha  Chenal,  Lavalliere,  Grabie!le 
Dorziat,  Jane  Renouard,  Stana  Napier- 
kowska,  and  scores  of  other  Parisiennes, 
and  then  the  English  Artistes,  Lillian 
McCarthy,  Alexandra  Carlisle,  Lily 
Brayton,  Marj  ory  Maude,  Lily  Elsie, 
Marie  Loehr,  Cecilia  Loftus,  Maxine 
Elliott,  the  Vanbrugh  Sisters  (Violet 
and  Irene) ,  Pauline  Chase,  Gladys 
Cooper,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Kitty  Gordon, 
Marie  Tempest,  Evelyn  d'Alroy,  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry,  Iris  Hoey,  Fanny  Ward 
and  many,  many  more  have  communi- 
cated to  others  with  undisguised  en- 
thusiasm, their  own  satisfaction  with — 
VALAZE. 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood— called 
VALAZE  for  short — is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Valaze  Beauty  Treatments  of  the 
leader  of  the  English,  French,  an-1  now 
American  Beauty  Cult,  Madame  Helena 
Rubinstein. 

This  rare  preparation,  an  invention  of  a 
Russian  Specialist,  Dr.  Lykuski,  yields  to  the 
skin  active  stimulation  and  convincing  beauty. 
The  use  of  VALAZE,  does  not  make  a  greater 
demand  on  your  time  than  from  two  to  five 
minutes  a  day.  It  stamps  out  freckles,  sunburn 
and  saHowness.  Clearness,  softness  and 
smoothness  of  the  skin  are  made  lasting. 
Price  $1,  $2  and  $6  a  Jar. 

At  Madame  Rubinstein's  Maison  de  lieaute 
Valaze,  treatments  are  administered  for  the 
removal  of  wrinkles,  crowsfeet,  course  loose 
skin,  double  chin,  relaxed  muscles,  blackheads, 
large  open  pores,  acne,  eczema  and  other  com- 
plexion defects.  The  New  York  establishments 
radiate  the  same  elegance  as  her  famous  salons 
in  London  and  Paris  where  the  most  beautiful 
women  on  the  Continent  have  entrusted  their 
complexions  to  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein. 

Madame  Rubinstein's  brochure  "Beauty  in 
the  Making"  (Comment  ce  fait  la  beaute) 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  2  cents  postage. 

MME.HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


PARIS 

255  Rue  SuHonore* 


LONDON.  W. 

24  Graf  ton  Street 


Chicago:  Mile. Z,ola  ISeekmaii,  30  North 

Michigan  Avenue. 

San  Francisco  :  Miss  Ida  Martin,  177  Post 

St.  and  Grant  Avenue. 

Philadelphia  :    Min«.  Hose  Schachman, 

2536  West  Somerset  Street. 

New  Orleans:     Mrs.   C.  V.    ISutler,    8"17 

Zimple   Street. 


SILKS 

AMERICAN 


THE  SPRING 

MANUFACTURE 


To  add  to  the  joy  of  Spring  the  silk  manufacturers  have  outdone 
each  other  in  bringing  out  wonderful  neiv  patterns  for  sport 
suits  with  colorings  that  defy  the  most  fantastic  rainbow 


"Khaki-Kool."    Suggestions  from  the  fabrics  woven 
by    the  Peruvians  over  two  thousand  years  ago  from 


the    records    of    the    Museum    of    Natural    History 

MANUFACTURED  BY    H.   R.    MALLINSON    &   CO. 


•Yosan"  offers  a  variety  of  stripes.     Blue  and  green,  lavender 


and  old  rose,  white  and  pink,  and  a  selection  too  long  to  enumer- 
ate, endless  in  design,  daring  in  style.     Plain-colored  skirts  are 


used  a  great  deal  in  combination  wiV/j  striped  coats  for  sport  suits 

FROM    ROGERS    &  THOMPSON    SILK   COLLECTION 


Japanese  design,  in  "Moon-glo," 
the  silk  used  for  dresses,  sport 
suits,  and  skirts.  This  pattern 
may  be  had  in  grey,  zvhite,  green 
and  purple 


The  loveliest  of  silk  for 
Summer  frocks  is  "Moon- 
glo."  This  Chinese  design 
comes  in  midnight  blue, 
white,  gold,  rose  and  beige 


FROM   J.  A.   MIGEL 


The 
Shantung 

of 
Fashion 


To  be  gowned  in 
YOSAN  is  itself  a 
mark  of  distinction. 


The  silk  for  every 
daytime  costume. 


By  the  yard  in  all 
better  class  stores, 
also  in  the  smartest 
models  in  ready-to- 
wear  departments 
and  specialty  shops. 


Produced  by  Rogers 
Thompson,  Inc. , 
New  York,  makers 
of  genuine  R.  &  T. 
Silks — Soiree,  Yosan 
and  S  port  silk  — 
La  Jen. 


Evans's  Depilatory 


(with 


nl  ouijit  for  applying) 


gives  complete  freedom 
from  the  self-conscious- 
ness which  a  woman 
cannot  otherwise  help 
feeling  when  wearing  a 
fashionably  cut  evening 
gown. 

It  is  a  soft  powder 
which,  used  occasionally, 
keeps  the  underarm 
and  other  parts  of  the 
skin  entirely  free  from 
superfluous  hair.  There 
is'no  safe  way  of  remov- 
ing hair  permanently. 

CA-  for  complete  outfit.  Money 
«""-•  back  if  you  want  it.  At  drue 
and  department  stores  or  send  us  50 
cents  and  dealer's  name. 

George  B  Evans 

1103  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia  Pa 

Makers  of  "Mum" 
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The  Highest  Choice 


Do  not  let  it  be  merely  a  question  of  initial 
cost  when  you  make  your  choice  of  pianos. 
The  matchless  music  of  the  Steinway  has 
lifted  it  above  the  price"  atmosphere  for 
all  time. 

It  is  true,  the  Steinway  does  cost  a  little 
more.  But  no  one  who  owns  a  Steinway  has 
ever  a  shadow  of  regret  for  the  price  paid. 
It  is  but  little  higher  than  the  cost  of  other 
pianos,  and  the  Steinway  carries  within  its 
perfect  mechanism  the  guarantee  of  a  satis- 
faction beyond  all  price. 

For  more  than  three  score  years  it  has  been 
the  ideal  of  the  greatest  music  masters  of 
their  day.  So  the  Steinway  must  command 
your  respectful  attention  before  your  choice 
is  made. 


STEIN  WAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY    HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

SUBU'AY  EXPRESS  STATION  AT  THE  DOOR 


i 

| 

^lllllll! 


Miss  Lynn  Fontanne— Playing 'with  Laurette  Taylor  in  "Out  There" 

Artistic  Photography  with  the  Quality  and  Charm 

of  an  Old  Etching 
Or  in  color  as  dainty  and  lovely  as  any  miniature 

MARY  DALE   CLARKE 

665  Fifth  Avenue  Telephone  Plaza  1492  New  York  City 

niniii miimiiimin u mm i mm i mimiiii mm i minimum i immmii re 


15ON  BONJ 

CHOCOLATE;  °FdENCH 


The  King  of  Sports 

Invigorating — spontaneous — and 
interesting  to  the  last  degree  —  is 
trapshooting.  It  is  the  Sport  of 
Kings  and  the  King  of  Sports — 
replete  with  excitement  and  ex- 
hilaration. 

Winging  the  wily  clay  pigeon 
has  become  quite  de  rigueur  in 
smart  country  places  and  is 
proving  a  welcome  boon  to  both 
host  and  hostess  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  house  parties. 

The  "Sport  Alluring  "  Booklet 
on  request 


E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 
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Hair  under  the  arms  is  a 
needless  annoyance.  You  can 
remove  it  in  the  most  agreeable, 
"womanly"  way  by  using  El 
Rado,  a  sanitary,  colorless  lotion. 

El  Rado  is  easily  applied  to  the 
face,  neck  or  arms,  with  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton.  Entirely 
harmless,  and  does  not  stimulate 
or  coarsen  later  hair  growth. 


Ask  f  or  Qp0*%at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Money-back  guarantee. 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail,  if  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM    MFG.  CO.,     +4  E.  28  St.,  N.  Y. 


EASY 


—  ,»••»». 

FLU  I  a 


Perfectly  Renovates 
Fancy  Shoes  and  '  1 
Wearing  Apparel. 


Cleans  and   freshens, 
leaving  no  ring.    White 
Grey  and  Colored  Leath- 
ers, Kid  or  Suede  Shoes, 
Slippers;  Silks,  Satins, 
Laces,    Gloves,    Furs, 
Velvets,  etc. 

At  all  hig;h-class  de- 
partment   and     shoe 
stores,  or  write  Dept.  D. 
The  Bleecker  Company,  Makers, 
Hempsfead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Geraldine  Farrar  Says: 

"/  have  used  Kosmeo  Cream  and  Powder,  aha  your  Skin 
Food  for  many  years,  and  like  them  very  much,  " 

KOSMEO 


Cream  &  Powder 

are  used  by  thousands  of  the 
world'smost  beautiful  women. 
to  keep  the  skin  clear,  fresh 
and  velvety.  Kosmeo  Powder 
adheres  well  atuli  s  invisible. 
Three  shades— flesh,  white 
and  brunette.  Price  50  cents 
at  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid 

Free  Samples  ^S 

Kosmeo  Face  Powder  \vith40- 
patre  book.  "Aids  to  Beauty," 
mailed  free  if  you  enclose 
4  cents  for  postage. 
Mrs.Gervalee  Graham 
44  W.  Illinois  St..  Chicago 


the  Leading    Druggist 

We  have  a  steady  demand  for  LABLACHE 
from  our  best  customers.     It  is  very  popular, 

Kotects  a  fine  complexion — improves  a  poor  one. 
daintily  perfumed,  delightfully  smooth  and 
adhering— makes  friends  and  keeps  them.    It's 
a  pleasure  to  handle  it. 

Refuse    Substitutes 

Theymaybedange: 
ous.    Flesh,    Whit. 
Pink,  or  Cream.  5<Pc 

or  by  mail.  Over 
two  million  licixes 
sold  annually. 
Send  tOc.  for  a 
sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

ftwch  Perfintns,  Depl.  53 
1 25  Kintsloi  St.,  Boston,  Mass." 


Superfluous 

Hair  Roots 

Removed 


Depilatory  Plasters 

actually  remove  the  roots 
in  a  scientific  way  and 
with  the  greatest  ease. 
We  furnish  Mvurn  st  fit  la- 
ment of  their  harmless 
nat  lire.  VI  Depilatory 
Plasters  4=1.00. 

Trial  Plaster  maile<MOc. 
J.  MACDONALD 

242  W.  23d  St..  H.Y.  City 


ST."*' >S'V<n 


FEATHERS 

FROM  PEACOCK  ALLEY 


A  FRENCH  actress  feels  the 
same  way  that  I  do  about  the 
delightful  Maxon's,  The 
Model  Gown  Shop.  She  swears  by 
it,  and  finds  it  "so  like  her  dear 
Paris  places."  I  spent  an  exhilira- 
ting  two  hours  with  her  there  the 
other  afternoon.  We  first  went 
round  the  big  showrooms  with  the 
courteous  and  interested  saleswoman 
(she's  just  as  much  interested  even 
if  you  aren't  a  French  actress)  and 
picked  out  whole  armfuls  of  model 
dresses.  "Let's  try  that.... and  that 
....and  that...."  it  was  like  the 
ecstatic  days  of  one's  youth,  choos- 
ing in  a  pastry  shop.  "I'll  have  one 
of  them....  and  two  of  those.... 
and  one  of  these.".  Then  we  retired 
to  a  chosen  compartment  with  big 
mirrors,  plenty  of  daylight  for  day 
gowns  and  electric  light  for  evening 
effects,  where  the  dresses  were  all 
hung  up  on  a  long  rod.  Each  had 
its  full  share  of  trying-on,  of  care- 
ful consideration  and  discussion  from 
every  angle  before  a  selection  was 
made,  a  leisurely  process  which 
Maxon  makes  a  specialty  of  for 
every  customer.  "An  exceedingly 
pleasant  time  was  had  by  all." 


The  fashion  for  beads  has  reached 
stockings.  Designs  are  done  in  small 
steel  beads  on  grey  stockings,  in 
bronze  beads  on  brown  stockings,  in 
gold  or  silver,  each  to  match  its 
respective  pair  of  grey,  bronze,  gold 
or  silver  slippers.  And  at  a  distance 
looking  exactly  like  beads,  but  far 
more  practical  are  designs  done  in 
French  knots.  These  latter  are 
really  fascinating  and  the  very,  very 
tail-endest  word  in  hosiery.  A  pair 
of  navy  blue  stockings  had  a  design 
up  the  instep  of  three  rings  linked 
together  of  French  knots,  one  in 
pink,  one  in  yellow  and  one  in  pale 
blue.  A  gold  pair  had  curleycues  in 
black  Frencli  knots.  The  Onyx 
people  are  responsible  for  all  these 
new  designs  and  you've  no  idea  how 
charming  they  are.  Clocks  have 
been  made  to  assume  all  sorts  of  new 
guises.  Their  heads  are  decapitated, 
turned  upside  down  and  placed  in 
arrow  formation  up  the  ankle.  Some 
of  the  clocks  zigzag  up  the  calf  like 
forked  lightning,  others  split  into 
three  strands  and  burst  into  bloom 
at  their  ends.  There  is  also  a  distinct 
tendency  to  ornament  the  sides 


rather  than  the  front  of  the  ankle, 
and  I  saw  a  lovely  pair  of  stockings 
originally  designed  for  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  of  black  silk  with  a  narrow 
gusset  of  fine  white  wash  net  on 
either  side  of  the  ankle,  set  in  with 
a  heavy  black  embroidery  stitch. 


Several  years  ago  on  a  train  mv 
curiosity  was  piqued  by  overhearing 
A  Woman  Who  Can  Have  Every- 
thing extravagantly  praise  to  another 
a  delicious  powder  she  had  just  dis- 
covered and  was  using.  Fortunately 
she  told  the  name,  "Babcock's  Cory- 
lopsis,"  which  I  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  very  next  day,  expecting, 
from  the  source  of  my  information, 
to  pay  a  stiff  price  for  it  and  beitiT 
on  the  contrary  quite  overwhelmed 
at  the  moderate  stipend  asked.  Since 
then  Babcock's  Corylopsis  has  been 
on  my  dressing-table  constantly. 
Other  firms  have  tried  to  imitate  the 
powder,  but  none  has  succeeded  in 
approaching  its  subtle  and  luscinrs 
perfume,  the  quality  and  "slip"  (as 
it  is  technically  called)  of  its  fine 
Italian  talc.  The  Corylopsis  perfume 
may  be  had  in  face  powder,  sorp. 
cold  cream  (in  convenient  tubes) 
lotion,  sachet,  bath  salts  and  toilet 
water.  Besides  these  the  Babcock 
firm  are  having  great  success  with 
their  new  rose-scented  toilet  powder, 
for  which  their  past  reputation 
should  be  guarantee  in  itself. 


Finchley's,  off  the  Avenue,  have 
just  received  a  special  and  interest- 
ing cargo  from  Higgins',  the  smart 
haberdasher  of  London.  Amongst 
the  cargo  are  a  quantity  of  colored 
"service"  collars  (turnover,  of 
course,)  which  the  Englishmen, 
wearing  them  with  their  khaki,  have 
made  the  style.  Our  men  are  to  use 
them  even  if  they  don't  wear  khaki. 
The  collars  come  in  tan  to  go  with 
pongee  shirts  or  in  light  lavender  or 
soft  blues,  very  finely  striped,  to 
wear  with  plain  lavender  or  blue 
shirts. 

From  Higgins'  also,  Finchley's 
have  received  a  splendid  line  of 
four-in-hand  ties  of  English  foulard, 
a  material  whose  quality  and  color- 
ing is  so  rich  and  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish makers  give  such  generous 
measure  in  each  tie. 


Great  Western 
Champagne 

"Brut  Special  1903" 

(absolutely  brut) 

J     "Special  Rwerve"      "Eitrm  Drj" 
•  fvery  dry)  (medium) 

"Sparkling  Red  Burgundy" 

Produced  by  the  old 
French  slow  method 
of  fermentation  in  the 
bottle  taking  from  six 
to  seven  years  of  time. 

Great  ^Vestern  is  the 
Only  American  Cham- 
pagne ever  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  at  Foreign 
Expositions. 

Paris  Fipoiltlon,  1000,  France 
Paris  Exposition.  1^89,  Kraur<- 
Unix, .11.-  I  Miiikiliiin,  1910, 

B«M« 

Vienna  r.xmwitinn,  1879, 

Austria 
Krnxelleg  Rxpotltlon,  1897, 

llrlelnm 
Paris  txputitlon,  1S07,  France 

U'rite  for  our  free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Pleasant  Valley   Wine    Company 

Rheims,  N.  Y. 

Oldest  and  kr;nl  producers  of  Champagne  in  Autriu 


Again   a   Successful  Man 


KeeleyTreatment 

^For  Liquor  and  Drug  Using^ 

'"THOSE  whose  minds  are  dulled  and  whose 
1  health  is  broken  by  liquor  or  drugs,  find 
new  life  in  the  scientific  Keeley  Treatment. 
Removes  the  craving  while  restoring  mental 
and  physical  powers.  Safe,  pleasant  treatment 
under  skilled  physicians.  No  confinement, 
no  nausea.  Both  sexes. 

Write  for  confidential  information  to  any 
of  the  following  Keeley  Institutes 


nuffalo.  N.  Y.t 

T'.Ht  Ni:n:;ira  St. 
Ci.lunil.n-.  Ohio 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Dwight,  III. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich 
735  Ottawa  Avi'.N.W. 
Hut  SiirniHja,  Ark. 
KtiiKus  City,  Mo. 
S034  p;uclid  ATC. 
Los  AriKt'les,  Cal. 
2400  W.  Pico  St. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Marion,  Ind. 


Phi!a<ielpma,  Pa. 
H-J4  Girard  Aye. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Plainfleld,  Ind. 
Portland,  Me. 
Salt  Lake  City, Utah 
San  Francisco,  CaL, 
24?0  Wewster  St. 
Bt   Uuis  Mo. 
2803  Locust  St. 
Wank.-aha,  Wis. 
West  Hav^n,  CCOD. 


HYGIENOL 

CTKe  Sfetnfix&cf 


POWDER  PUFF 


THE  FINEST  QUALITY 
LAMBS'  WOOL 

In  Individual  Envelopes 

FOUR  POPULAR  SIZES 

lOc,  15c,  25c,  35c 

it  All  Best  Dealen 

or  -will  be  rent   direct  on  Look  for  Lamb's    Face 

receipt    of  price    and  Jc  in  Circle,  on  all  Hygiencl 

extra  to  cover  postage.  Powder  Puff  Envelope! 

MAURICE  LEVY.  15  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City 

Importer  of  Famous  Creme  Simon  and 
Societe  Hygieniiiue  Toilet  Products 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 


ctfie  Utmost  in  Ciarettes 


ugc 

CMTi 

culture,  refinement 
and  education  inoarioMu 


TREFERD-eUiesto 


anu  ouwrdqaivtte. 
U          U 

23* 


Makers  of -the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Clysmic— 
Of  Course 

What   else  —  when   those   who 


know  most  about  table  waters 
drink  only  Clysmic — sparkling 
for  taste,  lithiated  for  health. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't   accept   ordinary   waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


The  Clyimic  Spri 
WAUKESHA,. 


The  best  prescription  ever  written 
is  the  word  "Moderation. ' 

Men  of  affairs  in  this  world  live 
according  to  that  prescription — it 
leads  to  success. 

And  that  is  why  they  drink  moder- 
ately of  a  wonderfully  mild  and 
mellow  Whiskey — Wilson — Real 
Wilson— That's  All! 

The   Whiskey   for    which    we    invented   the    Non-Refillable    Bottle 

FREE  CLUB  RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.    Address  W.lson,  3 1 9  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    That's  All  I 
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Gold  Seal 

AMERICA'S   FAVORITE 

Champagne 


A.  wine  that  asks  your  favor  because  of  its 
quality.  Made  in  America  for  Americans. 
You  cannot  get  a  better  champagne  at  any  price. 

Two  Kinds:    Special  Dry  nnd  Brut 

Gold  Seal  Red— the  best  aparkllae  Uursuncly  on  the  market 

Sold  everywhere  Insist  on  having  it 

URBANA  WINE  CO.,  URBANA.  N.  Y.,  Sole  Maker 


When  Visiting 

The 

Actors  Fund 
Fair 

at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace 

Our  most  prominent 

actresses  will 
welcome  you  at 

The 

Theatre  Magazine 
Booth 

on  the  Main  Floor 

and  incidentally  and  most  graci' 
ously  will  relieve  you  of  your 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  surplus 
cash,  but  remember  it  is  for  a 
good  cause. 

The  members  of  the  profession 
have  never  failed  to  answer  a 
call  for  charity. 

Remember  Booth  46 

Grand   Central 
Palace 

May  12  to  May  19 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MAXAGKME.NT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  THE  THEATRE,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1917,  State  of  New  York,  County  of 
New  \ork.  Before  me.  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  the  State  and  County  a'foresaid 
personally  appeared  Louis  Meyer  who 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the 

wsmess  managers  of  the  Theatre  Maga- 
zine, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  'form,  to 
wit:  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The 

Iheatre  Magazine  Co.,  6  East  39th  St 
New  York.  Editor,  Arthur  Hornblow, 
0 hast  39th  St.,  New  York.  Managing 
tditor,  none,  Business  Managers,  Paul 
and  Louis  Meyer,  6  East  39th  St..  New 
\ork.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Theatre 
Magazine  Company,  6  East  39th  St.,  New 
\ork  Mr.  Henry  Stern,  838  West  End 

™Vt?"  £eWMY°r\.M,r-   Louis  Me*er'  6  East 
39th    St.,    New   York,    Mr.    Paul    Meyer,    6 

East  39th  St.,  New  York.  That  the 
known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None 
lhat  the  two  paragraphs  next  above', 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders and  security  holders,  if  any  con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  bolder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
?;,,s,9T-statetl  by  him.  Signed  by  LOUIS 
Mh}ER.  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of 
March.  1917.  [SEAL.]  GEORGE  H. 
BROOKE,  Notary  Public.  N.  Y..  County 
Clerk's  No.  148,  N.  Y.  County  Register's 
No.  8150.  My  commission  expires  March 
30,  191S. 


THE  AMATEUR  SPIRIT 
IN    THE    THEATRE 

(Continued  from  page  Z'.ii) 

house.  Just  as  soon  as  these  ama- 
teur efforts  result  in  any  consider- 
able popularity  and  financial  stability, 
they  will  visibly  and  definitely  be- 
gin to  effect  our  theatre  for  good, 
and  the  doors  will  swing  wider  open 
to  the  courageous  young  producers 
like  John  Williams  and  Walter 
Wanger.  In  Xew  York  this  winter 
we  have  seen  "The  Yellow  Jacket" 
established  on  Broadway,  we  have 
seen  Stuart  Walker's  amateurs  play- 
ing for  a  month,  we  have  seen  Ger- 
trude Kingston  come  up  from  the 
East  Side,  we  have  seen  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  move  from 
beyond  Third  Avenue  into  the  Com- 
edy Theatre,  and  there  remain.  In 
every  case  something  was  added  to 
our  stage  which  it  sorely  lacked, 
and  the  contribution  was  welcomed 
by  a  substantial  public.  The  way 
has  been  made  easier  for  further 
experiments,  for  future  dramatists 
with  something  fresh  to  say.  If 
Mr.  Belasco  honestly  believes  this 
to  be  a  bad  thing  for  our  theatre, 
if  he  honestly  fears  this  sort  of 
competition,  he  has  delivered  the 
most  scathing  self-criticism  ever 
written.  At  any  rate,  the  drama  of 
to-morrow  in  America  must  be  re- 
born out  of  the  amateur  spirit,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  amateurs 
who  are  giving  themselves  gladly  to 
the  task  to-day  is  the  most  hopeful 
sign  in  our  theatre. 


VICTOR   RECORDS 

One  of  the  most  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful records  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  offer  is  "The  Emperor  Quartet" 
for  May,  the  first  of  a  series  made 
by  a  string  quartet  with  Mischa  El- 
man  as  leading  violin.  Chamber 
music  is  the  least  explored  by  the 
average  music  lover  and  the  most 
transcendentally  beautiful,  and  this 
record  contains  untold  possibilities 
of  satisfaction  for  all  who  enjoy  ex- 
quisite harmonies.  The  many  ad- 
mirers of  de  Gogorza's  full  rich 
baritone  will  rejoice  to  hear  this 
amazingly  versatile  artist  in  "Oh, 
|  Song  Divine."  The  expressive  mel- 
ody is  one  which  will  speedily  win 
tlie  warm  approval  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  unfamiliar.  Alma  Ghick  has 
sung  many  of  the  fine  old  plantation 
songs  of  America,  but  never  has  she 
sung  better  than  in  "I'se  Gwine  Back 
to  Dixie,"  her  record  for  May.  The 
support  of  a  male  chorus  lends  ad- 
ditional charm,  and  the  record  will 
doubtless  be  a  great  favorite.  The 
Bell  Song  from  Lakme,  offered  by 
Galli-Curci  for  May  affords  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  appreciating  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  tone  and  flexi- 
bility of  her  voice.  Frieda  Hempel 
sings  "The  Bird's  Song"  with  admir- 
able sympathy  and  insight.  Marti- 
nelli  sings  the  charmingly  melodious 
serenade  with  warmth  and  feeling 
and  with  subtle  mastery  of  vocal 
coloring.  The  harp  accompaniment 
employed  in  this  record  was  played 
by  Francis  J.  Lapitino.  Advi. 


HOTEL  EMPLOYEES  PREPARE 

Our  leading  hotels,  as  well  as  the 
leading  dry  goods  stores,  are  joining 
in  the  movement  for  preparedness 
and  home  defence. 

Harry  E.  V.  Kersburg,  who  is  the 
employment  manager  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin.  has  formed  the  employees 
into  a  club,  or  athletic  association, 
called  the  Samaclar  Club.  The  men 
are  the  employees  of  the  three 
hotels,  the  Savarin.  the  McAlpin.  and 
the  Claridge.  and  they  are  .being" 
drilled  for  preparedness  by  Mr.  Kers- 
burg. On  April  4th  they  had  an 
athletic  meet  in  which  the  members 
of  the  club  and  employees  of  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  Astor,  Biltmore. 
and  Waldorf  participated. 


HOW  I  DID  NOT  GET 
INTO    THE    MOVIES 

(Continued  from  page  284) 

other  fellows  looking  at  you  with 
faces  that  are  more  fitting  for  a 
funeral  than  a  comedy?  Could  you, 
I  say,  put  that  funny  stuff  across 
successfully  for  you  know  you  are 
the  best  judge  of  what  you  can  do, 
and  are  doing?  I  hardly  think  you 
could.  Remember,  you  have  no  au- 
dience to  warm  you  up  and  put  the 
vim  and  vigor  in  you  and  make  you 
put  into  your  business  the  best  that 
is  in  you.  No  orchestra  to  liven  up 
your  dormant  faculties.  Nothing,  1 
say,  except  the  Director  asking  you 
perhaps  in  a  gentle  voice : 

"Say,  put  some  comedy  in  there, 
we're  not  filming  a  funeral  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind." 

Tell  me.  How  many  movie  come- 
dians at  the  present  day  cause  you 
to  laugh?  Not  many,  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  in  the  big  army  of  come- 
dians in  the  movie  game  at  the 
most. 

Poor  fellows,  I  feel  sorry  for 
them,  their  task  is  certainly  hard 
trying  to  be  funny  without  an  audi- 
ence, and  before  fellow  actors  who 
will  criticize  each  other  unmerci- 
fully, and  if  poor  Mr.  Funnyfellow 
is  not  showing  up  well  this  morning, 
there  are  others,  hundreds  of  them, 
carefully  tabulated  in  the  office  in 
the  card  index  files,  ready  to  take 
his  place. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  say : 
"But  we  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
theatre  at  rehearsals  when  we  do 
our  comedy  or  tragedy  to  the  actor- 
manager  and  empty  seats."  Granted ! 
But  haven't  you  always  uppermost 
in  your  mind  this  thought:  "I  know 
I'm  not  doing  this  to  perfection,  but 
I'll  be  all  right  on  the  night  when  I 
get  my  audience  in  front  of  me  to 
warm  me  up."  That's  the  difference 
between  the  theatre  proper  and  the 
movies. 

Another  unpleasant  thing  is  for 
the  movie  artist  to  keep  on  his 
make-up  from  about  8  A.  M.  until 
work  is  over,  which  may  not  be  un- 
til the  early  hours  of  next  morning. 
This  must  be  most  uncomfortable. 
One  doesn't  get  that  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage  where  a  rehearsal  or 
performance  lasts  two  or  three 
hours  at  the  most.  But  someone 
will  say:  "It's  for  art's  sake."  Prob- 
ably so.  But  nevertheless  it  must  be 
irksome  hanging  Tiround  all  day 
with  whiskers  stuck  on  one's  face, 
and  in  some  diaphanous  costume, 
just  to  act  probably  for  two  minutes 
in  front  of  the  camera.  No  wonder 
the  movie  actors  and  actresses  are 
everlastingly  suffering  from  chills, 
but  still  I  suppose  one  gets  used  to 
these  little  inconveniences  in  time, 
unless  he  happens  to  die  of  pneu- 
monia. 

I  have  explained  why  I  decided  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  a 
job  in  the  movies.  The  more  1  look 
back  and  study  my  various  experi- 
ences the  more  thankful  I  am  that  1 
decided  to  quit  when  I  did.  I  have 
to  acknowledge  that  I  certainly  had 
a  very  bad  jolt  and  my  dream  of  a 
movie  career  was  smashed  beyond 
recognition.  I  have  learnt  my  lesson 
and  I  have  profited  thereby,  and  I 
trust  others  will  be  warned  in  time 
by  my  experiences. 

The  extras  are  figuring  On  starting 
a  union.  It  may  be  a  blessing  or  it 
may  be  a  curse.  I  feel,  however, 
that  if  a  canvass  of  the  crowd  I 

mixed  with  in  was  taken. 

there  would  be  very  few  willing  to 
ioin.  for  there  were  loads  of  people 
in  those  crowds  who  would  gladly 
work  for  their  meals. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  we 
shall  agree,  and  that  is  that  the 
studios  have  no  system  for  handling 
the  extras.  That  wild  collection 
outside  is  no  credit  to  the  movie 
concerns.  With  the  great  amount  of 
space  in  the  studios,  suitable  covered 
stands  could  be  built,  the  cost  of  a 
stand  similar  to  the  baseball  stands 
would  not  be  great. 
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'1  lie  1  heatrc,  May 


Reg.  U.S.      ^M      Pat.  Office 

AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 


GAIL  KANE,  who  has  made  a  sensational  hit  in  "The 
Harp  of  Life,"  says:  "I  find  Adams  Black  Jack  Chewing 
Gum  is  delicious  and  also  excellent  for  relieving  a  cough." 
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Liquid 
Tar  Soap 

IF  you  are  frankly  fastidious 
^  about  the  appearance  of 
your  hair,  shampoo  with  this 

dependable      product an 

effective     cleanser    that    leaves 
the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
Very     delicately     perfumed. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
([education  for  thirty 'three  years J 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  m,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING  | 

Seventeenth  year 

A  Full  Academic  Course,  with  the  following  books  (written  by  the  I 

|    founder  of  the  School)  :     The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  The  Analysis  I 

|    of  Play  Construction,  The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle,  Why  Plays  | 

Fail,    Examination   Questions,    Answers  to   the  Examination  Questions  I 

(Key) ;  Supplementary  Letters  (typewritten)  on  each  Principle  and  on  j 

Method;    and   a   full,    exhaustive   analysis   of   student's   original   play.  ! 

Immediate  service.   Exercise  work  optional,  everything  being  fully  worked  I 

|    out  in  the  books.     Terms  Forty  Dollars.     An  additional  course  in  actual  I 

Playwriting  exercise  work,  collaboration  and  revision.  Circulars. 

I    Address:    WILLIAM  THOMPSON  PRICE,    1440  Broadway,    New  York  City  I 
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Established  1788 


America 

has    known 
—  and  liked— 


this  master  brand  since 

1788. 


YELLOW  PERIL 

THREATENS  VAUDEVILLE 

(Continued  from  page  390) 
Georgie  and  Cuddles.  According  to 
the  ever  enlightening  program,  Jean 
Havez  contributed  his  widow's  mite 
by  writing  the  lyrics.  In  addition  to 
Georgie  and  Cuddles,  erstwhile  Mr. 
Edwards'  infant  prodigies  but  now 
disclosed  so  blase  in  their  methods 
that  one  hesitates  to  classify  them 
even  as  juveniles,  there  is  featured 
a  new  youngster,  Vincent  O'Donnell, 
whose  stage  career  promises  to  be 
most  interesting. 

In  all  justice  to  Mr.  Edwards  who 
has  in  the  past  supplied  to  vaudeville 
a  number  of  "kid"  revues  of  sur- 
passing merit  it  must  be  recorded 
that  his  current  contribution  is  not 
up  to  his  standard.  Possibly  he  has 
set  a  pace  too  high  of  maintenance 
and  one  has  come  to  expect  too  much 
of  an  act  bearing  his  name.  How- 
ever, those  less  familiar  with  Mr. 
Edwards'  accomplishments  will  find 
much  to  admire  and  applaud  in  "A 
Bandbox 'Revue,"  which  after  all  is 
good  entertainment  and  really  noth- 
ing more  should  be  required. 

Another  of  the  hilarious  Tom 
Walker  series,  this  time  labelled 
"Tom  Walker  in  Dixie,"  served  to 
bring  John  B.  Hymer  and  Company 
back  to  Broadway.  It  is  a  bright, 
clean  comedy  that  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  convulsing  an  audience,  a 
bromidic  expression  to  be  sure,  but 
one  which  most  accurately  describes 
the  condition  of  the  spectators  while 
this  act  is  being  unfolded. 

Further  than  that  "Tom  Walker  in 
Dixie''  achieves  the  seemingly  im- 
possible feat  of  extracting  comedy 
from  so  gruesome  an  object  as  an 
electric  chair.  In  this  ingenious  but 
repdlant  contrivance  of  death  Tom 
Walker  finds  himself  while  dream- 
ing he  has  killed  a  man  under  the 
malignant  influence  of  his  ancient 
enemy,  the  Devil.  He  is  about  to 
pay  the  penalty  when  his  Satanic 
Majesty  releases  him  and  the  simple- 
minded  darkey  awakes  to  find  it  has 
all  been  a  dream. 

That  there  is  no  certain  way  of 
determining  what  a  vaudeville  audi- 
ence will  and  will  not  like  is  em- 
phasized by  the  skit  of  Bert  Baker 
and  Company  called  "Prevarication." 
Here's  an  offering  which  the  normal 
vaudeville  reviewer  witnessing  for 
the  first  time  in  its  native  lair — bur- 
lesque— would  pass  as  impossible  for 
variety  consumption  because  it  runs 
the  whole  gamut  of  hackneyed  stage 
tricks.  Yet  audiences  in  Broadway's 
highest-class  vaudeville  theatres  man- 
ifested their  approval  and  enjoyment 
in  a  manner  that  was  little  short  of 
riotous.  The  secret  of  its  strength 
probably  lies  in  the  personality  of 
its  principal  player.  Mr.  Baker,  who 
is  a  clever  comedian  rising  superior 
to  very  mediocre  material. 

Quite  a  preponderance  of  talent  is 
represented  in  the  tabloid  musical 
comedy,  "The  Models  Abroad," 
which  features  James  B.  Carson. 
The  book  was  written  by  William 
Le  Baron,  its  music  by  Robert  Hood 
Bowers,  its  lyrics  by  Mr.  Carson 
and  the  whole  staged  by  Frank 
Smithson.  Formidable  as  this  quar- 
tette appears  on  paper,  their  com- 
bined effort  is  marred  by  a  lamen- 
table lack  of  comedy  which  makes  Mr. 
Carson  so  unfunny  that  one  ques- 
tions for  a  moment  whether  he  is 
the  same  comedian  who  acquitted 
himself  so  nobly  in  "The  Red 
Heads." 

Seldom  have  two  young  men 
scored  so  completely  with  a  singing 
act  at  the  Palace  as  Santly  and  Nor- 
ton. Their's  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  rathskeller  act  because  its  comedy 
is  not  so  flamboyant  and  neither 
could  it  be  classified  as  a  refined 
singing  act.  What  Santly  and  Nor- 
ton do  succeed  in  doing,  however,  is 
to  most  happily  fill  the  gap  made  in 
vaudeville  by  the  retirement  of  Van 
and  Schenck  when  they  left  to  go  to 
the  Centurv. 


CHARM  VS.  ACTING 
ON      THE       STAGE 

(Continued  from  page  282) 
the  ingenue  of  "The  Willow  Tree," 
who  came  unheralded  out  of  the 
West  like  Young  Lochinvar  and 
took  New  York  by  storm.  Their  suc- 
cess is  entirely  due  to  charm  and 
naturalness.  They  wouldn't  know  a 
mannerism  if  they  met  it  face  to 
face — yet. 

What  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
from  this  argument  of  charm  versus 
real  acting  ability? 

Well,  we  think  the  stage  is  elastic 
enough  to  hold  every  actress  who 
makes  the  most  of  her  gifts.  With- 
out charm  our  stage  would  be  an 
oasis  without  water;  a  garden  bereft 
of  roses ;  a  meal  without  salt.  There 
would  be  no  savour  in  acting.  The 
stage  would  be  as  stale  and  unprof- 
itable as  Hamlet's  world.  We  all 
enjoy  the  play  of  smiles  and  sniffles. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  have 
our  Bernhardts  and  Mrs.  Fiskes  and 
Nazimovas  to  move  us  dynamically. 
They  "clear  the  air"  so  to  speak; 
they  shake  us  loose  from  our  smug 
complacency;  they  jog  and  jostle  our 
pet  illusions  ;  they  send  balls  hurtling 
among  the  tenpins  that  we  call  settled 
convictions ;  they  keep  things  mov- 
ing. We  need  plays  of  ideas  that 
contain  "big  scenes"  tingling  with 
drama,  and  we  need  big  actresses  to 
interpret  them.  But  imagine  seeing 
Bernhardt  every  night !  Think  of 
continually  watching  an  actress  like 
Nazimova !  And  wouldn't  a  steady 
diet  of  Mrs.  Fiske  leave  you 
strangely  hungry?  In  other  words, 
suppose  your  dramatic  menu  con- 
sisted entirely  of  strong  meat, 
wouldn't  you  yearn  passionately  for 
ice  cream  and  pastry?  Honestly, 
now,  wouldn't  you? 

So,  after  all,  isn't  it  asking  too 
much  of  Ruth  Chatterton  to  trade 
roles  with  Nazimova  ?  And  would 
you  really  care  to  see  Laurette  Tay- 
lor transformed  into  the  gray- 
haired  heroine  of  "Old  Lady  31"  or 
watch  Frances  Starr  acting  the  part 
of  "Miss  Thing,"  that  hunger-bitten 
little  waif  which  Barrie,  through  his 
wistful  interpreter,  Maude  Adams. 
makes  live  forever  in  your  memory? 
Can't  they  serve  the  public  better  by 
just  being  themselves,  rather  than 
striving  to  be  something  for  which 
they  were  obviously  never  intended? 


EARLY  AMERICAN 
DRAMATISTS 
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most  appropriate  that  he  should  be 
the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home.'' 
Not  only  was  Payne  lonely,  but  lie 
was  also  unhappy.  Neither  his  work 
nor  hi?  associations  seemed  to  have 
brought  him  any  very  abiding  pleas- 
ure. His  correspondence  is  mostly 
business,  even  though  his  friends 
tried  to  cheer  him  up  and  show  him 
wherein  he  was  progressing  in  his 
work.  His  love  and  appreciation  of 
what  Washington  Irving  did  for  him 
is  shown  on  many  occasions,  not  only 
in  his  "Richelieu,"  but  in  several 
other  plays.  He  was  continually 
forwarding  bundles  of  manuscript 
to  his  friends,  asking  their  aid  in 
seeing,  for  example,  that  they 
reached  Elliston,  or  Charles  Kemble, 
or  any  other  of  the  dramatic  hierachy 
(.if  the  time. 

After  Payne's  return  to  this 
country  his  footsteps  took  the  chan- 
nel of  political  preferment.  He  be- 
gan writing  for  the  Democratic  Re- 
ricK.'  and  other  magazines,  and  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Indians  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  in  whom  he 
became  interested  during  a  trip 
South. 

In  1838,  he  was  living  in  Wash- 
ington, and  two  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  to 
the  consulship  of  Tunis.  While 
at  his  post  Payne  died  on  April  9, 
1852.  It  was  not  until  1883  that  his 
body  was  transferred  to  America. 
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SCOTMINTS 


People  o'  Refined  Tastes  Ask 
For  Scotmints  because  o'  the  Rare 
Mint  Flavor — Vera  Guid  for  the 
Husky  Throat;  Delightful  for  the 
Breath;  Fine  for  the  Digestion; 
They  eat  them  After  Ilka  Meal  an' 
After  Smokin'  or  before  Singing. 


Its  a  Canny  Custom! 


HOOT  MOX ! 
Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Hoot  Mon  !  Its  Muckle  for  a  Nickel ! ! 


Lament,   Corliss    &-   Company 

Selling  Agents 
131  Hudson  Street    -    -    New  York 


SCOTMIN15 
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QOFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 

20  MULE 
TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath— it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  Borax  in  -the 
kitchen  and  laundry. '  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 
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SUCCESSFUL  STi 


PROOTF   of   the    fact   that   the   theatre-going 
public   is   taking   more   and    more    interest 
in    stock    company    productions    is    to    be 
found  at  the  Little  Playhouse,  Mr.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
where  Frank  Wilcox  and  his  excellent  company 
recently  closed  their  second  successful  season. 

Sijice  the  company 
opened  at  the  Little 
Playhouse  in  October, 
1915,  it  has  been  play- 
i  n  g  continuously  —  in 
Mount  Vernon  during 
the  regular  winter  sea- 
son, and  at  the  Empire 
Theatre,  Syracuse  and 
the  Worcester  Theatre, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The 
company  is  at  present 
duplicating  the  great 
success  it  made  in 
Syracuse  last  summer. 
Since  the  company 
was  organized  there 
have  been  very  few  changes  which  accounts  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  remarkably  smooth  and 
convincing  performances  for  which  the  Frank 
Wilcox  Company  has  become  noted.  Lack  of 
friction  among  the  players  and  familiarity  with 
one  another's  methods  are  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  any  stock  company. 

Among   the    plays    produced    during    the    past 
season    were :    "It    Pavs    to    Advertise,"    "The 


FRANK  WILCOX 

Director    of    the     Mount 

Vernon,      N.      Y.,      Stock 

Company 


House  of  Glass,"-  "Romance,"  "On  Trial,"  "Arms 
and  the  Girl,"  "Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  "Mile-a- 
Minute  Kendall,"  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  "The 
Little  Millionaire,"  "A  Full  House,"  "The  New 
Henrietta,"  "Saube  for  the  Goose,"  "He  Comes 
Up  Smiling,"  "Sinners,"  "The  Road  to  Yester- 
day," and  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue." 

The  layman  does  not  realize  the  amount  of 
work  connected  with  a  stock  production.  He 
does  not  stop  to  think  that  for  each  play  pro- 
duced, scenery  inust  be  built  and  painted  by  a 
competent  crew  of  carpenters  and  scenic  artists. 
The  proper  furniture,  window  hangings  and 
properties  of  every  description  must  be  pro- 
cured to  harmonize  with  the  settings.  The  light- 
ing effects  must  be  carefully  arranged  and  re- 
hearsed— all  this  in  addition  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  manuscript  and  rehearsal  of  the  company 
which  keeps  everybody  hustling  from  beginning 
to  end.  When  one  stops  to  consider  that  a  stock 
company  produces  a  new  play  every  week,  and 
usually  plays  at  least  three  matinees  during  that 
time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  all  work 
and  no  play. 


AMONG  the  artists  who  are  at  present  with 
Mr.  Wilcox  are  Miss  Marion  Rumsey,  Mrs. 
Adelaide   Hibbard,    Miss    Coralinn   Waide,    Miss 
Jane  Warrington,  Mr.   Harold   Salter,  Mr.  Hal- 
bert   W.    Brown;    Mr.   Thomas    V.    Emory,    Mr. 
Elmer   H.   Brown,   and   Mr.   Charles   Mather. 
An   unusual   tribute  was   paid   to   Mr.   Wilcox 


and  his  associate  players  at  the  Little  Play- 
house in  January  last.  As  the  interest  in  the 
company  seemed  to  be  waning  and  an  opportu- 
nity offered  to  remove  to  another  city,  Mr.  Wil- 
cox announced  that  the  company  would  close 
their  season.  Immediately  the  patrons  protested 
and  busied  themselves 
in  circulating  petitions 
and  interesting  their 
friends,  merchants, 
lodges,  clubs  and  other 
social  organizations, 
and  conducted  a  cam- 
paign that  increased 
the  attendance  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mr. 
Wilcox  decided  to  re- 
main the  balance  of 
the  season.  The  re- 
vival of  interest  was 
so  great  and  continued 
so  well  to  the  end  of 
the  season  that  Mr. 
Wilcox  has  decided  to 
return  for  a  third  season,  opening  early  in  the 
fall  when  a  new  list  of  plays  will  be  available. 
Among  them  might  be  mentioned.  "Turn  to 
the  Right,"  "Hit-the-Trail-Holliday,"  "The  Silent 
Witness,"  "The  Boomerang,"  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart,"  "Common  Clay,"  "Good  Gracious  Anna- 
belle,"  "Cheating  Cheaters,"  etc. 

Miss    Rumsey   has   heretofore   been   known   to 
playgoers  as  Minna  Gonibel. 


MARIOS    RUMSEY 
Leading     woman     in     the 
Mount     Vernon,     X.     Y., 

Stock    Company 


THE  ALBKO    SOCIETY  PKESENTS   ITS  NEW 

AMERICAN    HISTORY    PASTIME 

A  FASCINATING  EDUCATIONAL  DIVERSION 


WHICH  TITLE 
Fits  This  Picture? 


$7567.50   in   REWARDS 


/ .      fT}enjamin  Franklin  and  his  Kite. 

2.  Surrender  of  Qeneral  Lee. 

3.  President  Wilson's  Qreat  Speech 
on  Peace. 

4.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

5.  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

6.  Invention  of  the  Aeroplane. 

7.  Boston  "Tea  Party." 

8.  Sinking  of  Battleship  "Maine. " 

EASY,  OF  COURSE,  to  identify  No.  5  as  the  best 

applicable  title  for  this  picture.  This  specimen  illus- 
trates the  principle  of  the  History  Pastime.  But  other 
pictures  are  not  so  easy,  perhaps. 


CONTEST  OPEN 
TO  ALL 

We  will  mail  or  hand  to  you  30 
PICTURES  and  the  Full  Set  of 
3000  Allowable  Titles.  All  free. 
This  History  Pastime  teaches  concen' 
(ration,  improves  the  memory,  adds  to 
conversational  ability  and  is  in  many 
other  respects  valuable  for  self' 
improvement,  apart  from  the  tangible 
REWARDS.  Prospectus,  30  Pictures, 
Titles,  etc.,  FKEE  on  application  by 
letter,  phone  or  call 


ALBRO  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

181  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  R-V\,  Near  3U,  s.ree,.  NEW  YOKK  CITY 

Open   9  to  9   Daily  Telephone  5428  Mad.  Sq. 
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Education  and  Recreation  in  the  Drama 


The  Drama 


T~O  help  you  continue  your  education  and  recreation   in   the 
drama;  to  give  what  present  day  play'readers  and  play-goers 
require;  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  drama  criticism  and  demand 
The  Drama  League  of  America  publishes 

A  Quarterly  Review 
of  Dramatic  Literature 

Issued  February,  May,  August  and  November 

Contains   160  to  200  pages  — each  Issue  - 

Edited  by  Theodore  B.  Hinckfey,  University  of  Chicago 

SOME  REGULAR  FEATURES 

A  Complete  Play,  not  otherwise  accessible  in  English.  These 
plays  are  chosen  from  the  leading  dramatists  of  various  countries 
and  schools,  and  afford  an  introduction  to  the  most  significant 
features  of  modern  dramatic  art.  The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber 
(Tagore),  War  (Artzybashev),  The  Bonds  of  Interest  (Benavente) 
and  The  Old  King  (de  Gourmont)  are  typical  examples. 

Significant  Articles  on  modern  stage-craft;  pantomime,  the  dance, 
new  types  of  theatre  building,  history  of  drama,  pageantry,  and 
all  kindred  subjects. 

Technical  Discussions  of  drama  reform  movements,  like  the 
"Little  Theatre"  movement,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  developments  in 
foreign  art  centres. 

Timely  Reviews  of  books  on  dramaturgy,  and  other  drama  pub- 
lications;  also  a  list  of  current  magazine  articles  on  these  subjects. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

Its  contributors  are  master  craftsmen  of  dramatic  art.  Recent  ones  include  Eugene 
Brieux.  Wm.  Butler  Yeats,  Prince  Wolkonsky,  John  Cournos,  Richard  Aldington, 
Humly  Carter  and  others. 

Yearly  subscription  $3.00          To  Drama  League  Members  $2.00 
Single  copies  75  cents 

Add  it  to  Your  Library  Now 

THE  DRAMA   LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA 

1145-46  Marquette  Building  Chicago 


Town  Topics 


Contains  much  that  should  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Its  Dramatic  criticisms  are  authori- 
tative. 

Its  Musical  Critic  is  one  of  the  mosT: 
competent  and  accomplished  in  this 
Metropolis. 

Its  Banter  is  bright,  very  INTIME 
and  full  of  personal  interesT:  to  the 
Profession. 

Its  Social  News  and  Gossip  should  be 
read  by  every  Actor  and  Actress  and 
everyone  else  who  cares  to  know  what 
Society  is  doing. 

Its  Short  Story  every  week  is  famed 
for  cleverness  and  a  unique  character 
found  in  no  other  publication,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Subscribe  for  it,  and  the  address  will 
be  changed  as  often  as  you  desire. 

$6.00  per  year. 

Sold  on  every  reputable  newsland,  1  5c. 
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'Jerry,  is  it  a  go  ?   Not  a  sight  of  me  for 

a  year  and  then  the  sky's  my  limit! 


Would  You? 

By  Fannie  Hurst 


We  are  spending  five  thousand 
dollars  this  month  to  tell  you 
that  the  greatest  short  story  of 
the  'year  has  been  written  by 
Fannie  Hurst  and  is  in  the  May 
Metropolitan.  "Would  You?'' 
is  a  gripping  tragedy  of  Xew 
York  life  in  which  a  woman's 
love  and  the  "get  on"  ambition 
of  a  great  city  blend  in  a  pa- 
thetic sacrifice. 

The  heroine  is  a  modern  Ruth, 
who  in  her  own  way  and  in  her 
own  time  lives  out  the  beauti- 
ful promise  of  her  prototype 
"Whither  thou  goest  1  will  go ; 
and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my 
God." 

Fannie  Hurst's  wonderful 
story  is  just  one  of  many  fea- 
tures of  a  notable  issue  of  the 
"Livest  Magazine  in  America." 
In  the  same  Metropolitan,  is  a 
great  baseball  story,  "Bingles 
and  Black  Magic,"  by  Hugh 
Fullerton,  and  a  Leroy  Scott 
Detective  Clifford  story,  which  is 
a  dramatic  piece  of  fiction  deal- 
ing with  the  dress-suit  under- 
world of  New  York.  The  love 
story  of-the-girl-who-wanted-to- 
go-in-the-movies  by  Josette  Ger- 
rish,  and  the  serial  instalments 
of  Larry  Evans'  great  story, 
"His  Own  Home  Town,"  and 
Edwin  Balmer's  dashing  novel 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  "The  Indian 
Drum,"  complete  a  fiction  pro- 
gram, which  for  all-round  inter- 
est and  brilliancy  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  any  issue  of  an 
American  magazine. 

The  facts  of  life  are  well 
faced,  too !  William  Hard,  back 
after  six  months  in  London  for 


the  Metropolitan,  has  an  en- 
lightening article  on  "England 
at  War."  This  is  the  second 
article  of  a  series  in  which  Mr. 
Hard  will  bring  home  to  Amer- 
ica the  lessons  that  England  has 
learned  out  of  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  her  unpreparedness. 
Hard's  articles  are  bugle  calls  to 
America ! 

A  commanding  contribution  is 
an  article  bv  Lord  Norlhcliffe. 
He  compares  lawyer-governed 
America  with  group-governed 
England  much  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. He  challenges  us  with  the 
accusation  that  we  think  of  Eng- 
land as  in  times  of  George  III. 
His  article  will  irritate  some  of 
us  and  set  all  of  us  thinking. 
There  is  another  instalment  of 
the  "Adventures  and  Letters  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis,"  which 
has  been  the  literary  event  of 
the  year. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
writes  exclusively  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan, spent  a  busy  dav  in  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 
where  some  practical  Christi- 
anity is  taking  the  place  of 
ponderous  Blackstone.  What  he 
saw  and  what  he  thirks  of  the 
work  done,  the  Colonel  sets 
down  in  an  able  piece  of  report- 
ing, warm  with  the  human  touch 
that  is  the  Colonel's  when  he 
writes  of  good  intentions  and 
common  sense  mixing  success- 
fully. 

Cold  type  is  a  difficult  medium 
in  which  to  picture  this  big, 
throbbing,  live  magazine,  brim- 
ful of  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation, waiting  for  you  at  the 
next  newsstand  you  pass. 


METROPOLITAN 


FOR    MAY-OUT    APRIL    7th 


ALL    NEWSSTANDS 
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Dainty  Wraps 
and  Limousines 


from 

the  fact  that 
frequent  clean- 
ing will  save  the 
daintiness  of 
light-colored  upholstering  —  it  will  in- 
sure the  freshness  of  delicate  wraps 
and  gowns. 

The  least  bit  of  soil  will  rub  off  and 
show  on  white  or  light  -colored  velvet 
or  silk. 


Cleaning  Fluid 

will  keep  the  upholstery  of  your  car 
absolutely  clean  and  like  new. 

Carbona  —  used  in  the  greatest 
quantity  —  cannot  injure  the  most 
delicate  color  or  fabric. 

—  the  main  consideration— 

in  cleaning  any  part  of  a  car  is  to 
avoid  the  use  of  in/tamable  materials. 
The  use  of  benzine,  naphtha  or  gaso- 
lene is  fraught  with  danger.  To  light 
a  match  in  a  car  that  is  not  open  to 
the  air  for  hours  after  cleaning  with 
these  fluids  is  to  invite  explosion  and 
fire. 

CARBONA—  cannot  explode  or 
burn. 

Carbona    can    be    used   with   perfect 

safety  even  in  the  pres- 

ence of  a  flame.     It  will 

remove  grease  and  soil  in 

a    few    seconds.     Hard 

rubbing-  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  the   Carbona,  not 

the  rubbing  that  cleans. 

1  5c—  25c—  oOc—  $1  .    At  all  druggists 

__  _  _____  _      '       !li  *   '  '        '    :   v      '    '  ^ 


WHY  NOT  THE  STROLL- 
ING     PLAYWRIGHT 

(Continued  from  page   288) 

to  heroic  treatment  without  further 
delay. 

One  of  the  first  measures  will  be 
the  protection  of  the  public  from  the 
rich,  unlicensed  playwright.  We 
make  our  doctors,  lawyers,  drug- 
gists, teachers,  plumbers,  mail  clerks, 
ct  cetera,  prove  their  fitness  before 
we  let  them  practice  on  the  already- 
harassed  common  people.  But  the 
roving  buccaneer  of  the  drama,  the 
wealthy  amateur  dramatist,  who  has 
made  his  pile  in  oil  or  the  news- 
paper business  or  law  or  wholesale 
junk,  or  who  has  had  his  millions 
thrust  upon  him  by  a  parent  pre- 
maturely deceased — him  we  allow  to 
cut  the  theatrical  throat  and  scuttle 
the  good  ship  Drama,  with  never  a 
prohibition  on  the  books  of  statute. 

Beside  what  he  does  to  playgoers, 
vivisection  is  comparatively  merciful, 
and  yet  the  law  raises  no  interfering 
finger.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  re- 
strictions upon  art.  Its  growth 
should  ever  be  free  and  spontaneous. 
And  therefore  art  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

If  possible,  let  this  protection 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  posi- 
tive measures,  and  not  negative. 
Therefore,  the  proposal  of  the 
strolling  playwright  as  the  savior  of 
"the  road" — and  ultimately  perhaps 
even  of  Broadway  itself. 

As  an  institution,  he  will  give  the 
ambitious  an  opportunity  to  be  tried 
and  found  wanting  or  worthy  with 
slight  delay  and  little  expense.  He 
will  serve  as  insurance  against  heavy 
loss  for  both  playgoers  and  pro- 
ducers. He  will  re-install  simplicity 
where  complexity  is  about  to  finish 
its  already  near-fatal  work.  He 
will  revivify  and  rejuvenate.  He 
will  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
Monster  Monotony  with  the  good 
sword  Variety. 


COLUMBIA    RECORDS 

Even  the  musical  recording  world 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  '70  that  has 
revived  in  all  its  glory  at  the  Presi- 
dent's call  to  arms.  Announcement 
is  made  in  the  May  Record  List,  just 
issued  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company,  of  a  recording  of  Francis 
Scott  Key's  glowing  eulogy  of  the 
"Red,  White  and  Blue"— the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  — and  Samuel 
Francis  Smith's  immortal  "America" 
(My  Country  Tis  of  Thee),  sung 
by  one  of  the  greatest  baritones  in 
the  world — Louis  Graveure.  There 
are  also  listed  a  number  of  patriotic 
instrumental  descriptives,  "Uncle 
Sammy's  Boys  in  Camp,"  "Rally  to 
the  Call,  Boys,"  "American  Patrol" 
and  "Call  of  a  Nation." 

Lazaro  is  to  be  heard  in  the  ex- 
quisite love  aria  of  Donizetti's  "La 
Favorita,"  "Una  Vergine,  Un  Angiol 
Di  Dio,"  while  his  distinguished 
countrywoman,  Maria  Barrientos,  will 
be  heard  in  two  operatic  gems— the 
"Last  Rose  of  Summer"  and  "Gentil 
Augel,"  from  the  "Pearl  of  Brazil." 

Apropos  of  Springtime.  Lucy 
Gates,  America's  own  coloratura 
prima  donna,  is  listed  for  a  solo  of 
"Greetings  to  Spring,"  a  vocal  ar- 
rangement of  Strauss'  "Blue 
Danube"  waltz,  and  the  "Carmena 
Waltz." 

The  instrumental  list  is  headed  by 
.Tosef  Hofmann  in  "The  Erling,"  by 
Schubert-Liszt,  and  Moszkowski's 
"Caprice^  Espagnol."  followed  by 
America's  young  genius  of  the  violin, 
Eddy  Brown,  in  a  rendition  of  the 
"Gavotte  Intermezzo"  and  "Vogel 
Als  Prophet." 

The  popular  song  list  is  also  ex- 
pressive of  the  patriotic  "signs  of 
the  times,"  comprising  "If  I  Had  a 
Son  for  Each  Star  in  Old  Glory"  and 
"The  Story  of  Old  Glory,  the  Flag 
We  Love."  Advt. 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES 
TO        THE         PLAY 

(.Continued  from  page  880) 
Irish  poetical  fancy.  To  offset  these 
there  are  some  tedious  moments 
wherein  a  determined  effort  is  made 
to  plant  a  truly  Gaelic  atmosphere, 
and  there  is  some  inferior  acting, 
approaching  the  incompetent,  which 
does  not  make  for  either  suggestion 
or  accomplishment. 

Sheila  is  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Michael  Dempsey,  the  drudge  of 
the  household.  But  the  step-mother 
who  has  been  kind  to  her  is  ap- 
parently dying  and  to  save  her  life 
Sheila  determines  to  appeal  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Black  Chapel.  According  to  a 
legend,  if  the  Madonna  grants  the 
request,  the  gratified  suppliant  must 
lose  her  life.  On  her  quest  Sheila  is 
flattered  by  the  attention  of  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  turns  to 
her  because  her  step-sister  lias 
piqued  him  by  her  flirtations.  When 
Sheila  learns  that  her  step-mother  is 
recovering  and  that  her  little  glimpse 
of  romance  is  only  a  dream,  she 
takes  poison  and  dies. 

Miss  Huban's  impersonation  of 
Sheila  is  quite  remarkable.  There  is 
not  a  discordant  note  in  either  con- 
ception or  execution.  It  is  truth, 
beautiful,  gentle,  insinuating  truth, 
expressed  with  rare  delicacy  and 
poetical  feeling.  It  is  a  fine  contrast 
which  John  P.  Campbell  supplies  as 
the  boastful  human  Matt  O'Connor; 
while  the  three  village  girls,  a  sort 
of  chorus,  find  capable  exponents  in 
Adele  Klaer,  Yvonne  Jarette  and 
Lillian  Jago. 


BARNUM   AND   BAILEY'S 

The  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus 
present  a  wonderful  new  program 
this  year.  The  monster  entertain- 
ment has  more  and  better  things  to 
show  than  ever  before.  Starting  with 
a  magnificent  pageant  entitled  "Alad- 
din and  His  Wonderful  Lamp."  the 
circus  occupies  three  hours  or  more 
with  events  in  air,  on  platforms  and 
in  rings  and  in  the  hippodrome  sur- 
rounding. Not  one  moment  is  lost 
in  all  the  spaces  of  the  great  en- 
closure. 

The  opening  feature  —  the  Geni 
slave  of  the  magic  lamp  —  is  the 
first  attempt  at  Chinese  pageantry  in 
the  history  of  American  circuses,  the 
most  gorgeous  presentation  ever  at- 
tempted. The  possibilities  for  dis- 
play in  coloring  and  magnificent  set- 
tings in  Chinese  locale  are  unlimited, 
and  Barnum  and  Bailey  spent  $1.000.- 
000  on  this  feature  alone.  The  circus 
program  which  follows  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  names  and  acts 
new  to  the  American  public.  There 
is  a  complete  Chinese  circus,  replete 
with  thrilling  aerial  and  acrobatic 
feats.  The  famous  Hanneford 
family,  champion  riders  of  Europe, 
displav  their  wonderful  skill.  Sig- 
nor  Bagonghi,  the  dwarf  bareback 
rider,  described  as  the  equestrian 
comic  of  the  century,  thrills  and  con- 
vulses with  laughter.  Pallenberg's 
wonderful  bears  ride  on  bicycles, 
skate  and  perform  on  the  trapeze. 
There  are  more  clowns  than  ever  be- 
fore and  in  the  menagerie  will  be 
seen  many  new  specimens  of  wild 
and  untrained  animals. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

MK.  BRITLING  SEES  IT  THROUGH, 
by  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

EL  CID  CAMPEADOR,  by  Henry 
Washington  Lee.  Chicago :  Ritz- 
mann,  Brookes  &  Co. 

THE  LOCKED  CHEST  AND  THE 
SWEEPS  OF  NINETY-EIGHT,  by  John 
Masefield.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

SINEAD.  by  Percy  MacKaye.  New 
York:  Houghton,  Miflin  Co. 
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Irresistible  Advantages 


The  Fours 

Seven  Passenger   Touring 

$1395 


Four    Passenger    Coupe,    $1650 

Seven  Passenger  Touring-Sedan,   $1960 

Seven   Passenger  Limousine,   $1050 

The  Eight 
Seven  Passenger  Touring,  $1950 

All   prices  f.    o.    b.    Toledo 
Subject    to    change    without    notice 


For  sheer  beauty  the  new 
Willys-Knight  Four  is  cap- 
tivating. 

But  even  the  charm  of  its 
beauty  quickly  yields  to 
sorcery  of  its  completely 
satisfying  comfort. 

Long  forty-eight  inch  canti- 
lever rear  springs,  seat 
cushions  with  every  spiral 
separately  encased  so  that 
it  is  air  cushioned  and 
checked  against  rebound 
together  with  long  121  inch 
wheelbase,  make  it  luxuri- 


ously comfortable  even  over 
rough  roads. 

Yet  both  its  beauty  and  its 
comfort  yield  to  the  wiz- 
ardry of  its  sleeve-valve 
motor. 

We  think  you  will  consider 
this  four-cylinder  motor 
even  when  new,  the  equal 
in  power,  smoothness  and 
flexibility  of  almost  any 
six  you  ever  drove. 

And  it  actually  and  very 
noticeably  improves  with 


use  because  it  is  constantly 
revitalized  by  carbon,  the 
very  deadly  element  that 
devitalizes  every  other  kind 
of  motor. 

This  means  more  constant 
use  without  repair  or  ad- 
justment, constant,  instead 
of  intermittent,  efficiency 
and  much  longer  life. 

Let  the  Willys-Overland  deal- 
er tell  you  more  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Willys- 
Knight  motor. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Murafutareri  of  Willyi-Knight  »nd  Orertud  Motor  Cart 


Tlit  Theatre,  Junt,  1917 


Onyx'sukHosiery 


F 


OR  every  call  of  Fun  or  Fashion,  or  just  plain 
WEAR— "ONYX"  is  the  hose! 


A  surprising  combination  of  fashion  and  utility  —  Beauty  and 
Sound  Service — for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Go  now  to  your  dealer's,  while  the  Spring  stocks  of  new 
patterns  are  complete  —  select  your  hosiery  for  the  Summer's 
activities.  All  colors,  shades,  weights  and  weaves,  at  prices  to 
suit  your  purse  and  purpose. 

Should  you  need  our  help  in  finding 
your  exaff  requirements,  write  to  us. 

Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 


Sole  Owners  and 

Wholesale  Distributors 

of  "  Onyx"  Hosiery 


ay  at 
24th   Street 
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TRUE   PATKIOTISM! 


How  best  can  I  serve  my  country  in  its  hour  of  need? 
That  is  the  question  which  every  American  man  and  woman 
is  asking  to-day. 

From  the  White  House  has  come  a  solemn  warning.  The 
President,  by  Proclamation,  arouses  the  nation  to  a  realization 
of  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis.  The  submarine  menace, 
the  scarcity  of  food,  the  possibility  of  world-wide  famine — 
these  are  situations  full  of  danger.  Everyone  is  called  upon 
to  do  his  share,  not  only  on  the  firing  line,  but  also  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  factories,  to  ward  off  the  impending  peril. 

To  the  private  citizen  also  the  President  appeals.  He  urges 
strict  economy  in  the  household.  Every  housewife  who  prac- 
tices economy  puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the 
nation.  Let  every  man  and  woman,  says  President  Wilson,  as- 
sume the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure  as 
a  public  duty. 

But  it  is  not  meant  that  we  must  close  our  purse  strings 
altogether,  nor  that  we  must  hoard  our  money.  The  man  who 
hoards  provisions  or  money  in  such  a  crisis  as  this  is  a  public 
enemy.  The  President  means  that  a  curb  should  be  put  on 
extravagance  and  waste.  The  nation  must  now  economize. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  we  must  economize  in  the 
right  way.  We  must  think  and  act  sanely.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  our  heads  in  the  face  of  the  emergency  that  confronts 
us. 

We  must  economize  in  a  way  so  as  to  work  the  least  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  who  are  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  on  the  factories  and  the  shops  being  kept 
open  as  usual. 

If  you  suddenly  close  your  purse  strings  and  stop  making 
purchases  in  the  stores,  the  factories  and  shops  will  be  forced 
to  close  and  then  the  streets  will  be  choked  with  unemployed 
calling  for  bread.  That  would  not  improve  the  situation, 
would  it? 

Economy  is  a  fine  thing — if  exercised  intelligently.  Forced, 
artificial  economy  is  a  foolish  thing  because,  if  carried  to  an 
extreme,  it  will  bring  about  the  very  calamity  it  is  intended  to 
avert.  It  is  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the  country  con- 
tinue its  ordinary  business  undisturbed.  Any  sudden  and 
radical  cutting  down  of  expenditures  is  likely  to  do  incal- 
culable harm  to  the  business  firms  of  the  country,  and  in- 
directly to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  dependent  on  them.  If 
people  suddenly  discharge  their  servants  and  dispose  of  their 
automobiles;  if  husbands,  wives  and  daughters  stop  ordering 
from  tailors,  shirtmakers,  milliners  and  dressmakers;  if  the 


big  stores,  the  restaurants,  the  theatres,  and  concert  halls  are 
deserted;  if  there  comes  a  sudden  cessation  of  business  activ- 
ity, such  wide-spread  distress  would  result  in  the  business  life 
of  the  community  that  no  man  can  say  what  the  outcome 
would  be,  and  millions  of  innocent  persons  would  suffer. 

War  means  money.  Billions  must  be  raised  to  defray  the 
cost  of  defending  democracy  and  civilization  from  destruction 
at  the  brutal  hands  of  the  barbarian.  Taxes  and  super-taxes 
will  be  borne  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly  by  the  patriotic 
citizen. 

But  let  us  tax  wisely.  Is  there  any  sense  in  putting  too 
heavy  burdens  on  certain  industries  and  enterprises  so  that 
the  public  itself  will  suffer?  For  instance,  there  is  talk  of 
taxing  theatre  tickets  and  musical  instruments.  England  did 
the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  found  it  was  a  mis- 
take. Theatre-going  is  already  an  expensive  luxury,  and  if 
made  more  expensive  by  too  heavy  a  tax,  people  are  likely  to 
curtail  their  theatre-going  or  stop  it  altogether.  For  lack  of 
patronage  the  playhouses  might  be  compelled  to  close.  This 
would  not  only  tend  to  depress  the  public  at  a  time  of  great 
anxiety  and  distress — which  all  wise  governments  have  always 
tried  to  avoid — but  it  must  eventually  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment thousands  of  persons  who  now  earn  their  livelihood  in 
the  theatre. 

The  proposed  tax  on  musical  instruments  would  also  be  un- 
desirable for  the  same  reason.  Why  make  it  harder  for  people 
of  moderate  means  to  buy  talking  machines,  pianos,  piano 
players  and  other  musical  instruments  to  entertain  themselves 
and  their  friends?  On  the  contrary,  by  letting  people  enjoy 
themselves  in  an  innocent,  harmless  way,  the  public  is  likely 
to  bear  its  other  burdens  more  cheerfully. 

We  must  win  this  war.  Everybody  agrees  as  to  that.  To 
wage  war  successfully  it  is  imperative  that  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life  of  the  country  shall  not  be  disturbed.  In- 
stead of  curtailing,  cutting  down  their  purchases,  the  well-to-do 
should  spend  more  than  ever.  It  is  a  time  when  the  wealthy 
should  spend  without  counting.  The  rich  should  bring  their 
money  out  of  their  strong  boxes  and  put  it  into  circulation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  It  is  a  public  duty. 

People  of  moderate  means  must  husband  their  resources,  of 
course.  But  this  country  is  rich.  We  have  many  thousands 
of  people  so  rich  that  they  cannot  spend  their  incomes.  These 
are  the  ones  who  ought  to  spend  liberally  now.  They  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  public  duty. 

That  is  the  true  patriotism! 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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The  Theatre,  June,  1917 


The  Sinews  of  Mileage 


Every  muscle  of  a  man  is  made  up  of  small 
strings — sinews. 

— not  of  one  solid  mass. 

The  more  sinewy  or  stringy  the  muscle,  the 
stronger  it  is. 

It  is  a  law  of  engineering  that  many  small 
strings  or  strands  made  into  a  cable  give  the 
greatest  possible  strength  and  flexibility. 

And  nature  exemplifies  that  law  in  the  muscles 
of  every  living  being. 

8  81   M 

That  very  law  governs  the  construction  of  the 
'Royal  Cord'  Tire. 

This  tire  is  made  up  of  many  layers  of  many 
small,  but  very  tough,  cords; 

— the  construction  which  is  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  nature  as  exemplified  in  the 
muscles  of  a  man, 


— and  equally  in  accord  with  the  best  engineering 
practices  in  other  lines  of  construction  where 
great  strength  is  required. 

Hi  X  B 

There  is  no  question  that  this  type  of  cord 
tire  construction  gives  the  absolute  maximum  of 
strength, 

— gives,  like  a  man  with  strong,  sinewy  muscles, 
the  most  power  and  endurance. 

And  behind  this  long-mileage  quality  of  the 
'Royal  Cord'  Tire,  this  self-same  construction 
gives  flexibility  and  elasticity  superior  to  any  other 
form  of  tire  construction. 


The  'Royal  Cord'  Tire— which  is  one 
of  the  five  types  of  United  States  Tires — 
has  clearly  proved  that  it  is  the  monarch 
of  all  cord  tires. 


A  Tire  for  Every  Need 
of  Price  and  Use — 

'Nobby'     'Chain' 

'Royal  Cord' 
'Usco'     'Plain' 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


United  Stales  Tubes 
and  Tire  Acces- 
sories Have  all  the 
Sterling  Worth  and 
Wear  that  Make  United 
States  Tires  Supreme. 


. 
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To  insure  Victor  quality,  always 
look  for  the  famous  trademark. 
"His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on 
all  genuine  products  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company 


n  • 


Victor  Supremacy 

means- the  greatest  music 
by  the  greatest  artists 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  the  greatest 
artists  of  all  the  world  sing  and  play  for  you  right  in 
your  own  home. 

The  instrument  that  accomplishes  this  inevitably 
stands  supreme  among  musical  instruments. 

And  that  instrument  is  the  Victrola. 

The  greatest  artists  make  records  for  the  Victrola 
exclusively.  They  agree  that  only  the  Victrola  can 
bring  to  you  their  art  and  personality  with  unerring 
truth. 

The  Victrola   is   the  logical  instru- 
ment for  your  home. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of 
styles  from  $10  to  5400,  and  there  are  Victor  dealers 
everywhere  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  by  our  special  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  Victor  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


"Victrola"  js  the   Registered  Trademark    of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 

Warning:  The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of 
any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  misleading  and  illegal. 


Victrola  XVII,  $250 
Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $300 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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THE  THEATRE 


ARE  you  going  to  seashore  or  moun- 
tain? 

Have  you   packed  your   trunk   full 
of  your  favorite  books  and  sport  togs? 

Then     don't    forget    THE    THEATRE 
MAGAZINE. 

With  THE  THEATRE 
on  your  lap,  Broadway 
will  always  be  near,  even 
though  you  can  hear  the 
rush  of  the  waves  on 
the  shore. 

Let  us  bring  the  play- 
house to  your  summer 
address.  It's  very  simple- 
just  read  THE  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE. 


JUNE,     1917 

He's  Will  Rogers,  of  course — -without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  person- 
alities of  the  American  stage. 

His  chatter,  which  he  spiels  off  as  calmly 
and  as  pointedly  as  he  twines  his  ropes, 
has  delighted  millions. 


playhouse,  his  store  of  theatrical  memories 
is  unfailing. 

Mr.  Burnham's  article,  "Stage  Degener- 
acy an  Old  Cry,"  will  point  out  how  the 
modern  theatre  is  not  the  only  one  to  re- 
ceive censure. 


T  X  hot  weather  heavy 
•*•  reading  is  somewhat 
indigestible.  Having  this 
in  mind,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  lot  of  bright, 
sparkling  features  for 
our  July  issue.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them : 


'"pHE  Hattons  —  Fred- 
-*•  eric  and  Fanny — 
are  two  of  Broadway's 
most  popular  p  1  a  y- 
wrights.  They're  collab- 
orators —  and,  inciden- 
tially,  husband  and  wife. 

Their  brain  children 
include  the  successful 
plays,  "Years  of  Dis- 
cretion," "T  he  Great 
Lover,"  and  "Upstairs 
and  Down." 

The  leading  article  in 
the  July  issue  will  be 
written  by  these  well- 
known  dramatists.  With 
their  experiences,  they 
surely  have  some  mes- 
sage for  you. 
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E,  of  the  big  cities, 
have  only  a  vague 
idea  of  that  unknown 
land,  "the  road." 

Helen  Ware,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  July  number, 
will  help  to  enlighten  us. 

What  the  road  means,  how  the  players 
prepare  for  it,  how  it  affects  the  actor's 
art,  his  comedy  and  tragedy — these  are  a 
few  of  the  points  this  favorite  actress  will 
cover. 

Having  been  on  the  road  herself,  Miss 
Ware  speaks  whereof  she  knows. 


'HE  man  with  the  rope." 

Everybody  knows  him.     Don't  you : 
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ALL  thoughtful  thea- 
tre-gpers   have   de- 
plored the  disappearance 
of    the    stock    company 
from  Broadway. 

But  the  stock  company 
idea  is  far  from  being  • 
dead.  It  flourishes  to- 
day in  all  the  small  cities. 
It  does  not  even  fear  the 
competition  of  the 
movies. 

It  is  from  "stock"  that 
we  get  our  best  actors. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  practical  schools  of 
acting  that  we  have  left. 

Oliver  Morosco,  the 
noted  manager,  and  head 
of  Los  Angeles'  largest 
stock  company,  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  next  issue 
will  tell  just  what  the 
stock  company  means  to 
the  small  city. 


OBEY  your  parents" 
is  as  old  as  the 
Bible — yet  some  people 
never  heed  the  ad- 
monition. 

There  are  actresses 
who  do.  Many  of  them, 
in  fact,  owe  their  success 
to  the  energy  and  fore- 
sightedness  of  their 
"mama." 

Players  suffering  from 
that  common  ailment, 
"artistic  temperament," 
have  been  forced  to  toe 
the  mark  by  mother. 

In  the  July  issue, 
Helen  Ten  Broeck  will 
tell  you  about  these  in- 
teresting women  with- 
out whose  aid  some  of 
our  stars  might  never 
have  twinkled. 


He  has  written  an  article  for  the  next 
issue  entitled  "The  Extemporaneous  Line." 

If  you've  long  nursed  an  ambition  to  say 
smart  things  right  off  the  reel,  read  Will's 
story — he's  an  expert. 


/CHARLES     BURNHAM    has 


written 

often  for  THE  THEATRE. 
For  years  the  manager  of  Wallack's,  and 
now    connected    with   a   leading   Broadway 


T3  EMEMBER,  if  you  want  to  feel  close 

-*-  •-  to  Broadway,  when  you  are  away 
from  the  din  of  the  city's  roar,  subscribe 
to  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

If  you  want  to  be  in  the  playhouse,  at 
the  same  time  sitting  on  a  patch  of  green 
turf,  subscribe  now. 

$3.50  a  Year. 
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Front  a  portrait  by  Davis  and  San  ford 


EMMY     W  E  H  L  E  N 

One  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  movie  firmament  who 
plans  to  return  next  season  to  the  musical  comedy  field 


THE  THEATRE 


WHY  THE  ONE  ACT  PLAY? 

<By  EDWARD   GOODMAN 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    WASHINGTON     SQUARE     PLAYERS 


NOWHERE,  except  occasionally  in  the  pul- 
pit and  the  stock  market,  are  general 
laws  laid  down  with  so  much  conviction 
and  so  little  fear  of  the  usual  fate  of  the  prophet 
as  in  the  theatre.  Three  years  ago  one  of  these 
was  to  the  effect  that  American  audiences  could 
not  and  would  not  take  kindly  to  the  one-act  play. 
And  then  along  came  a  little  theatre  movement, 
now  rapidly  growing  to  the  proportions  of  The 
Little  Theatre  Movement,  and  more  or  less 
quietly  proceeded  to  contradict  the  law. 

Probably  the  original  theory  arose  from  the 
failure  of  a  small  theatre  which  presented  one- 
act  plays.  But  that  started  with  a  minimum  ad- 
mission fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  at- 
tempted to  make  each  comedy  more  shocking  and 
each  tragedy  more  thrilling  than  its  predecessor, 
until  it  grew  difficult  to  find  anything  within  the 
bounds  of  make-believe  that  could  further  stimu- 
late the  spinal  column  of  the  spectator.  The 
little  theatres,  on  the  other  ha'nd,  have  been 
less  restricting  both  in  their  seat  charges  and 
in  the  subject-matter  of  their  plays.  And  they 
have  in  a  measure  brought  the  one-act  play  again 
to  life.  The  Washington  Square  Players,  for 
example,  presented  during  the  past  season  a 
certain  bill  of  four  plays  which  ran  for  a  hundred 
and  six  performances.  The  statement  is  not  made 
for  advertising  purposes,  since  that  program  is  no 
longer  on  the  boards,  but  as  evidence  that  there 
now  are  American  audiences  for  the  one-act  play. 
Whatever  the  reasons  that  there  were  not  or 
did  not  seem  to  be  three  years  ago,  the  points  of 
interest  are  to  inquire  how  these  have  since  come 
to  be  and  whether  it  is  likely  or  desirable  that 
they  should  continue. 


DOUBTLESS  the  prevalence  of  this  form  of 
drama  in  the  new  movement  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  little  play  fits  the  little  theatre.  This 
refers  to  the  play  and  not  the  player,  for,  in  spite 
of  a  largely  but  loosely  held  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, any  actor  who  has  an  experienced  knowl- 
edge of  the  short  play  will  be  able  to  testify  that 
it  is  often  more  difficult  to  create  a  character 
and  a  mood  in  brief  space  than  it  is  to  develop 
it  in  the  course  of  a  long  drama.  But  the  little 
theatres  are  properly  so  called  because  they 
frankly  appeal  to  comparatively  a  little  group  in 
the  community — no  matter  how  large  that  group 
may  be  or  become.  They  are  not  attempting  to 
supplant  or  to  teach  the  established  theatre, 
which  appeals  to  the  majority.  The  dramatic 
taste  of  a  community  of  one  hundred  may 
be  divided,  let  us  say,  into  that  of  the 
seventy  and  that  of  the  thirty.  Large  profits 
may  be  derived  from  providing  for  the  seventy 
the  dramatic  fare  which  it  desires,  and  which,  if 
the  theatre  is  to  live  up  to  its  democratic  char- 
acter, it  has  a  right  to  demand.  But,  with  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  what  pleases  the  seventy  does 
not  satisfy  the  thirty,  and  a  theatre  which  ignores 
the  thirty  is  lacking  in  democracy,  too.  That 
is  why  the  little  theatre  has  arisen,  fostered 


by  a  desire  of  the  creators  of  the  thirty  to 
give  to  the  appreciators  of  the  same  class  what 
they  want,  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  thirty  to  support  the  ex- 
pense. "What  the  Public  Wants"  is  at  last  being 
corrected  to  "What  the  Publics  Want." 

But  the  writers  of  plays  which  mean  to  satisfy 
the  audiences  of  the  thirty  must  provide  some- 
thing different  from  the  product  of  what  Edward 
Massey,  in  his  amusing  dramatization  of  this 
difference,  "Plots  and  Playwrights,"  has  termed 
the  "dollar  dramatist."  And  inasmuch  as  the 
theatre  for  the  thirty  is  of  such  recent  growth 
here,  the  American  playwright  has  naturally  had 
little  previous  opportunity  to  develop,  through  the 
practice  of  production,  the  ability  to  write  this 
type  of  play.  So  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  at 
first  in  the  less  exacting  form  of  the  one-act, 
rather  than  the  longer  piece. 


THE  one-act  play  deals  with  some  phase  of 
character  or  some  characteristic  situation 
which  needs  but  brief  space  to  put  forth  its  idea  or 
its  emotional  appeal  effectively.  Indeed  if  it  should 
require  more  than  one  act  to  tell  its  story  then  it 
is  not  a  good  one-act  play,  for  it  becomes  ob- 
scure either  through  making  too  many  points  or 
through  making  too  few.  For  this  reason  the 
dramatist  developing  along  the  lines  of  the  new 
movement  can  feel  his  way  out  more  successfully 
and  with  less  strain  upon  his  audience  in  the 
shorter  form.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  good  sketch 
than  to  paint  a  splendid  portrait.  Billy  Sunday 
can  move  his  audiences  for  a  matter  of  minutes. 
It  took  a  Demosthenes  to  hold  the  pitch. 

Yet  these  very  reasons  for  the  growth  in  the 
production  of  one-act  plays  form  the  best 
argument  for  giving  them  continued  hearing. 
If  a  one-act  play  that  would  make  a  good  long 
play  is  bad,  equally  bad  is  the  long  play  that 
could  be  a  one-acter.  No  seasoned  theatre- 
goer but  holds  in  his  memory  examples  to  prove 
the  latter  point.  How  often  have  we  seen  a  com- 
edy with  a  clever  idea  spoiled  through  repetition 
or  overthinning,  in  the  hope  that  the  process 
would  make  an  evening's  entertainment  of  what 
could  have  been  an  hour's.  How  many  instances 
can  be  recalled  of  the  thrilling  scene  at  the 
climax  which  was  expected  to  carry  the  rest  of 
the  piece — and  didn't. 

Not  all  the  blame  can  be  laid  on  the  com- 
mercial instinct  of  the  authors.  A  real  play  has 
not  achieved  its  complete  form  until  it  is  pre- 
sented; and  a  dramatist  should  not  be  berated 
for  attempting  to  put  into  three  acts  what  would 
not  find  its  way  to  the  stage  at  all  in  one. 

Nevertheless  it  is  this  practice  which  has 
probably  led  to  the  misconception  of  the  one-act 
play  epitomized  in  the  term  "playlet."  To  call  a 
one-acter  a  "playlet"  is  to  imply  that  when  it  or 
its  author  grows  up  it  will  become  a  "full-length 
drama."  If  this  were  so  then  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  its  perpetuation  except  in  the 
nursery  of  the  author's  home.  But  if  this  is  so, 


then  the  best  work  of  Maupassant  and  Poe  and 
O.  Henry  must  be  relegated  to  the  class  of  in- 
teresting promises  unfulfilled.  We  should  regret 
that  "The  Coward,"  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart"  and 
"The  Unfinished  Story"  were  never  developed. 
Only — we  have  realized  that  the  short-story  is  an 
art  form  in  itself,  not  a  novel  unfortunately 
stunted  in  its  growth.  And  we  must  learn  that 
the  one-act  play  bears  an  analogous  relation  to 
the  longer  form.  A  real  one-act  play  is  full 
length.  And  unless  we  wish  to  eliminate  from 
dramatic  literature  all  the  themes  that  can  be  fitly 
treated  only  in  that  form,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  one-acter  continues  to  be  produced. 

The  curtain-raiser  or  the  vaudeville  act  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  The  former  has  com- 
mitted suicide  through  what  the  old  technical 
writers  have  called  its  "tragic  guilt,"  the  quality 
inherent  in  itself  that  brought  it  to  its  doom  as 
inevitably  as  Hamlet's  weakness  brought  him  to 
his.  Placed  before  the  play  of  the  evening  in 
order  to  amuse  that  part  of  the  audience  which 
was  waiting  for  the  remainder  to  finish  its  din- 
ner, it  is  not  surprising  that  it  failed  to  enlist 
in  the  interest  of  its  sacrificial  cause  the  best 
efforts  of  the  best  writers.  Anyone  who  has 
seen  a  number  of  curtain-raisers  can  be  pardoned 
for  preferring  to  eat.  The  result  of  their  pro- 
duction has  been  only  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  food. 

The  programs  of  the  "variety  houses,"  on  the 
other  hand,  are  so  extremely  varied  that  they 
tend  to  induce  in  the  spectator  a  nervous  inat- 
tention which  each  "act"  has  to  overcome  by 
main  force.  A  one-act  play  cannot  do  this  ex- 
cept where  the  excitement  or  novelty  of  its  theme 
happen  to  give  it  that  accidental  advantage. 


SO  the  "legitimate"  theatre  will  have  to  provide 
for  the  one-act  play  by  producing  programs 
made  up  of  a  combination  of  them ;  and  for  some 
time  probably  this  responsibility  will  remain  with 
the  little  theatre.  The  dramatist  writing  for  a  large 
public  has  for  so  long  dreamed  of  the  golden 
plums  of  the  "Way  Down  Easts"  that  he  does  not 
want  to  divide  them  with  others,  as  he  would  have 
to  if  all  the  acts  on  the  program  were  not  his  own. 
It  is  only  after  he  learns  that  a  third  or  a 
quarter  of  the  royalties  of  a  bill  that  runs  for 
four  months  is  better  than  all  of  one  that  lasts 
two  weeks,  that  he  may  risk  the  time  for  a  one- 
act  play  when  he  finds  the  subject.  And  until 
then  the  little  theatre  should  not  entirely  desert 
its  one-acts,  no  matter  how  many  long  plays  of 
merit  it  may  find.  Indeed  it  should  never  entire- 
ly desert  them,  for  it  has  enlarged  the  field  of 
drama  by  this  revival.  The  theatre-going  publics 
should  never  be  allowed  to  lapse  again  into  that 
view  of  the  short  play  which  shows  an  insight 
into  dramatic  values  akin  to  that  into  stock- 
breeding  of  the  famous  gentleman-farmer,  who 
wept  on  the  death  of  his  ten-year-old  pony,  la- 
'  menting  the  fact  that  it  had  never  grown  to  be 
a  horse. 


[327] 


BENJAMIN  CHAPIN 
AS  LINCOLN 

Mr.  Chapin  is  the  most  successful 
impersonator  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, and  is  now  appearing  in  a 
cycle  of  films  based  on  the  life  of 
the  President 


MARJORIE  PATTERSON 

As  Pierrot  in  "Pierrot  the 

Prodigal" 


MRS.   VERNON  CASTLE 
In  the  serial  film,  "Patria,"  written 
for  the  purpose  of  patriotic  appeal 


ifflarafiUatH?  attD  Stxt? 


II'  hen   to   ruin  and   rack 

The  Prodigal  fell— 

Ah!   he  Kent  tlirough  Hell  — 

Pierrot!  —  Pierrot  — 

Starred    for    days    ii'i//i    the    beasts 

that  graze, 

'Till  he   strapped   to   his  bad; 
An  old  knapsack  — 
Bravo  !  —  Bravo  .'  — 

Hear'.   Hear!  How  that  bugle  brays! 
Pierrot!  —  Pierrot  — 
ll'liy,  it's  the  brave  old  Marseillaise! 

II. 

Sec  —  Sec  —  her  flag  unfurled, 

See  —  to  fifes  and  drums  — 

America  comes. 

Left,  right—  Left,  right— 

U'inds  —  proud,       free  —  our       colors 

flick,  Sec  — 

Stars,  Stripes,  in  glory  u'hirled  — 
Call  to  the  world  — 
"Noiv  fight!"  —  Now  fight!" 
The  Stars  and  Stripes!  Oh,  quick  see 
Left,  right—  Left,  right— 
Pierrot's  stepping  out   to  Dixie! 
MARJORIE   PATTERSON 


I 
Campbell 


PATRIOTISM      S  W  E  E  P  S      THROUGH      T  H  E  A  T  R  E  L  A  \  1) 


Tht  Theatre,  June. 


©  International  Film  Seri'ice 
Pearl  White  aids 
Naval  recruiting 


©  International  Film  Servit 
Jane  Cowl  enlisting 
for  the  Reel  Cross 


nternational  Film  Service 


Miss  Mary  Boland,  knit- 
ting at  the  Women's 
War  Relief  Society's 
.headquarters  in  Fifth 
Avenue 


©  International  Film  Service 
Miss  Lois  Meredith,  of 
the  Stage  Women's  War 
Relief  Society  knitting 
for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors 


I 

©  International  Film  Sen'ice 

A  host  of  theatrical  women  have  banded  together  in  the  Stage 
Women's  War  Relief  Society  and  are  busy  making  comfortable  gar- 
ments for  Uncle  Sam's  fighters  at  the  Society's  headquarters  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  Left  to  right:  Frances  Starr,  Minnie  Dupree  and  Chrystal  Herne 


©  International  Film  Seri'ice 


Julia   Marlowe,   delivering   a    spirited    address 
at  one  of  the  recruiting  stations  in  New  York 


PLAYERS'       PROMPT      RESPONSE       TO       CALL       TO      ARMS 


"Happy  the  hour,  untouched  of  rue, 
When  fair  hopes  Aou'er,  and  dreams  come  true." 

SO  runs  an  old  Scotch  ditty  which  innumerable 
grand-mamas  among  my  forebears  have  sung 
for  many  generations.  And  that  happy  hour 
struck  for  me  one  day  in  1900  when  the  fair 
hopes  of  my  fourteen  years  of  dreaming  girl- 
hood, burst  into  flower  as  I  made  my  first 
appearance  as  an  actress  in  a  company,  playing  a 
season  of  Summer  Stock  in  Albany,  New  York. 

Frederic  Bond  was  manager  of  this  organiza- 
tion— a  splendid  actor  to  whom  I  owe  much,  not 
only  for  opening  to  my  admittance  those  mys- 
terious doors  of  the  stage,  but  for  his  encourage- 
ment to  a  green  little  girl — all  hopes  and  dreams, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  world — and  far  less 
than  nothing  of  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  profession  she  was  blindly  but 
adventurously  entering. 

My  first  role  was  to  have  been  a  maid  in  a 
one-act  comedy  called  "Nita's  First."  I  remem- 
ber that  I  had  a  little  weeping  scene  in  this  play- 
let, and  during  rehearsal,  either  through  fright 
or  nerves — or  possibly  because  of  the  thrill  of 
being  in  close  proximity  to  the  hero,  Mr.  William 
Courtenay — I  gave  such  good  emotional  account 
of  myself  that  Mr.  Bond  changed  the  play,  and 
gave  me  a  typical  ingenue  role  as  my  first  part. 

It  was  the  English  comedy  "Home"  by  Robert- 
son, therefore,  in  which  I  really  began  my 
career.  This  engagement  lasted  only  through  the 
ten  summer  weeks,  and  with  the  first  breath  of 
autumn  the  professional  actors  went  their  various 
ways,  leaving  "the  little  Albany  girl"  as  they  all 
called  me,  to  count  the  autumn  leaves  in  her  own 
home  town,  with  only  the  memories  of  three 
months  of  enchanted  experience,  and  a  list  of 
probably  very  greatly  magnified  "triumphs." 


MISS  ADELAIDE  KEIM  was  leading  lady 
of  the  Frederick  Bond  company,  and 
acting  upon  her  very  earnest  and  kindly  advice, 
I  presently  took  my  first  trip  to  New  York,  and 
presented  myself — all  chills  and  thrills  and  trem- 
ulousness  before  Henry  Donnelly,  to  seek  an  en- 
gagement in  his  famous  old  Murray  Hill  Stock 
Company.  This  organization  was  then  nearing 
the  end  of  its  valuable  career,  but  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  become 
a  member  of  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's company  and  re- 
mained at  the  Murray 
Hill  Theatre  for  almost 
two  seasons. 

Standing  out  among  the 
parts  I  played  under  Mr. 
Donnelly's  direction,  I 
especially  like  to  remem- 
ber Lydia  Languish  in  a 
production  of  Sheridan's 
"Rivals"  as  winning  from 
Mr.  Donnelly  the  high 
compliment  of  his  serious 
advice  to  "specialize"  in 
classic  comedy  roles.  Of 
course  I  played  all  sorts 
of  parts  in  all  sorts  of 
plays  at  the  Murray  Hill. 
After  that  I  was  engaged 
to  support  Charles  Rich- 
man  in  a  stock  season, 
which  is  chiefly  mem- 


FRANCES    STARR 


orable  because  it  led  to  my  selection  for  a  part 
in  "Gallops"  later  on. 

Then  came  a  whirl  straight  across  the  conti- 
nent to  San  Francisco,  where  I  was  engaged  for 
the  stock  company  at  the  Alcazar,  and  there, 
through  two  very  busy  seasons,  I  played  a  list  of 
roles  quite  dizzying  to  contemplate  in  these  days 
when  a  single  play  furnishes  a  vehicle  for  two 
or  three  seasons. 

Out  of  the  soft  blur  of  the   Pacific  air,   I   call 


^JP 


FRANCES  STARR 
At  the  age  of  eight 

up  pleasant  memories  of  "Wilbur's  Ann"  (my 
very  first  Belasco  part)  in  "The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me,"  of  Midge  in  "The  Cowboy  and  the 
Lady,"  of  Sarah  Keteltas  in  "A  Colonial  Girl," 
of  Simplicity  Johnson  in  "Lover's  Lane,"  of 
June  in  "Blue  Jeans,"  Anne  Wildairs  in  "A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  Ethel  in  "The  Moth  and  the 
Flame,"  and  others  and  others  and  others. 

Then  came  another  stock  engagement — this 
time  in  Boston  with  the  Castle  Square  company, 
and  after  that  came  New  York  again.  This 
time  it  was  Proctor's  Stock  Company  in  the 
125th  Street  Theatre  that  occupied  my  time  and 
thoughts  with  such  pieces  as  "The  Frisky  Mrs. 
Johnson,"  "The  Royal  Box,"  "In  The  Palace  of 
the  King,"  "The  Banker's  Daughter,"  "Nathan 
Hale,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  "If  I  Were  King,"  and 
other  stock  favorites. 


Frances  Starr 


David  Belasco 


This  engagement  brings  me  down  to  the  pro- 
duction of  "Gallops,"  a  delightful  play  by  David 
Gray  and  Victor  Mapes,  which  was  done  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  early  in  1906.  It  was  while  I 
was  playing  a  role  in  "Gallops,"  that  the  palpi- 
tant news  spread  through  the  theatre  one  night 
that  David  Belasco  was  "out  in  front." 

Everybody  felt  very  nervous  for  Mr.  Richman, 
because  we  all  believed  that  the  overlord  of  the 
Belasco  Theatre  was  visiting  us  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  very  closely  at  Mr.  Richman's  work, 
with  a  view  to  engaging  him  (as  indeed  he  was) 
for  one  of  his  companies.  Secretly  envying  the 
leading  man,  I  am  afraid  I  rather  stumbled 
through  my  own  role,  by  reason  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  I  tried  to  concentrate  my  good 
luck  thoughts  on  the  hero  of  the  play.  For,  of 
course,  the  one  dream  of  every  actor  is  a  Belasco 
engagement,  and  that  such  a  happiness,  such  a 
professional  glory  hung  over  Mr.  Richman  was 
quite  enough  to  set  us  all  on  the  qui  vire. 


IF  I  had  thought  my  happiest  dream  was 
realized  when  I  succeeded  in  passing  through 
the  stage  door  as  a  "regular"  actress,  imagine 
the  moment  of  heart  throb  and  happy  terror  when 
I  found  that  the  eye  of  Mr.  Belasco  had  fallen 
with  favor  upon  my  work.  For  shortly  I  was. 
summoned  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Belasco's  business 
manager  and  admitted  to  the  paralyzing  presence 
of  the  greatest,  kindest,  the  wisest  and  broadest 
dramatic  genius  the  American  stage  has  pro- 
duced. And  when  I  came  away  it  seemed  to  me 
that  life  could  hold  no  higher  hope  to  flower  than 
blossomed  in  the  contract  I  held  to  appear  under 
Mr.  Belasco's  management  for  a  term  of  years. 
It  seemed  such  incredible  good  fortune  that  I 
hesitated  to  tell  my  happiness  in  the  theatre  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  my  associates  who. 
might  well  wonder  why  such  unbelievable  good 
luck  had  knocked  at  my  door.  For  I  knew  that 
every  one  on  the  stage  must  be  secretly  hoping 
and  praying  for  this  radiant  thing  that  had 
happened  to  me.  And  I  have  never  found  cause 
to  change  my  opinion  of  the  marvellous  good  that 
came  to  me  that  day  in  the  old  Belasco  Theatre ; 
nor  to  be  very  grateful  for  every  winding  turn, 
in  the  path — often  and  often  I  had  found  it  a 
thorny  up-hill  path — that 
led  me  to  the  wonderful 
door  that  opened  when  I 
signed  that  contract. 

I  feel  that  my  "rem- 
iniscences" should  really 
begin,  as  my  career  really 
began,  with  that  meeting 
with  Mr.  Belasco,  for  it 
\vns  he  who  first  instilled 
definite  ambitions  into  my 
mind.  Heretofore  I  had 
been  simply  drifting  along- 
on  more  or  less  happy 
seas,  delighted  with. 
"good"  parts,  dejected 
when  others  came  my 
way.  placidly  going  from- 
season  to  season  content 
with  surface  successes — 
surface  achievements.  It 
was  now  that  I  felt- 
guided  by  a  rudder  thrust 
far  down  into  deep. 
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waters;  and  now  I  knew  that  a  great  captain 
had  taken  the  helm.  Would  I  be  worthy  of 
such  guidance?  Could  I  mount  the  big  waves 
into  which  his  direction  would  plunge  me?  I 
could  only  try.  Try  with  a  happy,  shaken  soul 
that  but  half  believed  itself  chosen  to  such 
wonderful  chance. 

Here  was  a  man  who  took  his  work  almost 
as  a  divine  mission ;  whose  enthusiasm  was  so 
genuine  that  no  impressionable  young  girl  could 
possibly  fail  to  reflect  it,  if  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  under  his  direction.  He  be- 
lieved in  my  ability  and  gave  me  confidence,  and 
I  must  admit  I  lost  sight  of  everything  except 
work  for  several  years.  I  lived  for  it ;  I  pre- 
served my  health  for  it  alone.  I  sought  ac- 
quaintance with  every  art  that  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  art  of  the  theatre.  I  studied 
human  motives  and  character,  I  am  afraid, 
mostly  for  their  relation  to  the  work  which 
obsessed  me.  I  believe  I  may  say  now  that  my 
outlook  has  broadened  and  all  those  years  of 
relentless  application  to  one  idea  unconsciously 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  bigger  accomplishment — 
really  living.  Of  course  one  never  becomes 
master  of  that  art — but  one  can  improve. 

There  is  little  one  can  say  of  David  Belasco 
that  has  not  been  said,  but  from  one  who  has 
been  associated  with  him  in  many  plays,  it  may 
not  seem  like  an  old  story  to  expatiate  on  his 
many  great  qualities. 

He  is  in  earnest. 

He  gives  more  to  the  theatre  than  he  takes 
out.  '  Most  of  our  theatrical  producers  are 
like  the  old  lumbermen  who  stripped  the 
forests,  leaving  what  for  the  future  ?  Problems 
for  scientists  to  supply  natural  resources  with 
artificial. 

David  Belasco  must  have  financial  successes, 
for  he  is  an  independent  producer  and  his 
attractions  must  be  self-supporting — but  his  first 
thought  is  results,  true  and  artistic — not  financial. 

He  has  given  his  life  to  the  theatre  and  I  be- 
lieve the  love  and  confidence  of  the  American 
people  are  all  the  reward  he  really  desires,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  that.  He 
occupies  a  unique  niche  among  the  producers  of 
the  world.  In  other  countries  the  theatre  has 
the  co-operation  of  all  arts.  In  the  personnel 
of  every  great  foreign  theatre  you  will  find  the 
sculptor,  painter,  musician  and  litterateur — but 
that  is  impossible  here.  Our  theatre  is  not  a 


When  in  the  Alcazar  Stock  Company 
in  San   Francisco 


As   Rosalind — a   Boston  experience 

part  of  our  municipal  life,  like  our  other  arts, 
and  what  the  theatre  gives  to  the  public  she  pays 
high  for.  Very  little  is  done  for  the  love  of 
accomplishment  and  co-operation  is  not  only 
lacking — it  doesn't  exist.  Mr.  Belasco  works 
alone  with  the  best  available  material,  but  never 


believe  that  he  doesn't  improve  the  best  that  is 
turned  over  to  him. 

To  whom  can  we  refer  among  producers,  who 
in  any  way  can  show  a  record  of  thirty  years 
or  more  of  uninterrupted  activity,  and  not  show 
signs  of  a  passe  method — a  glimpse  of  the 
wheels  of  an  outlived  machinery?  Fundamentally 
he  is  true,  and  each  year  finds  him  dispensing 
with  this  or  that  means  that  proved  a  fortune 
to  him  previously.  He  has  vision,  and  while 
there  are  thoughtless  writers  who  find  pleasure 
in  attacking  him,  his  monument  of  accomplish- 
ments will  be  secure  when  they,  alas,  will  have 
passed  into  small  obscurity. 

He  is  an  absorbing  subject,  but  I  must  in- 
terrupt it  to  go  on  with  my  thesis;  but  let  me 
once  more  express  my  great  respect  for  the  man 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  artist  who  has  been 
patient  and  encouraging  and  believing  during  the 
years  of  our  association  in  the  theatre. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  parts  I  have  been 
privileged  to  play  under  Mr.  Belasco. 

First,  of  course,  came  Helen  Stanton  in  "The 
Music  Master"  with  David  Warfield.  And  I  can 
wish  no  better  fortune  to  any  young  actress  than 
a  chance  to  play  with  such  an  artist  as  the  star 
of  "The  Music  Master." 

And  then  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  which 
gave  me  the  role  of  Juanita  until  the  close  of 
1908,  when  on  New  Year's  eve,  December  31, 
1908,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Belasco  pro- 
duced Eugene  Walter's  "The  Easiest  Way." 

As  Laura  Murdock,  in  that  piece,  I  continued 
the  better  part  of  three-  seasons  before  Mr. 
Belasco,  always  on  the  quest  for  plays,  to  illume 
every  phase  of  dramatic  interpretation,  found  a 
novel  psychological  study  in  "The  Case  of 
Becky"  and  presented  that  play  at  the  National 
Theatre  in  Washington,  in  November,  of  1911. 

After  about  two  years  of  "Becky"  came  "The 
Secret,"  in  which  I  again  had  one  of  those 
knotty  psychological  problems  to  work  out,  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  exquisite  religiosity  of 
"Marie  Odile" — poor  little  Marie,  whose  hapless 
fate  won  friends  in  a  quite  new  clientele  for 
two  seasons.  Then  came  "Little  Lady  in  Blue." 

How  my  footsteps  wandered  toward  the  theatre 
— I  cannot  tell.  I  come  from  old  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish families  with  a  bit  of  Irish — the  Grants  and 
the  Starrs,  and  they  were  doctors,  lawyers, 
clergymen  and  soldiers — Ah  weel !  I  canna  say 
it's  a  poor  Fate ! 


Sarony         jn 
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In  "The  Easiest  Way" 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  THEATRE 

#K  CLAYTON    HAMILTON 


MR.  DAVID  BELASCO,  in  his  recent 
rather  violent  attack  on  little  independent 
theatres,  remarked  that  "they  have 
multiplied  alarmingly" ;  and,  indeed,  this  multi- 
plication has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  In  city  after  city,  and  in  many 
smaller  centers  that  were  never  even  marked 
upon  that  arbitrary  map  of  theatrical  America 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  in 
geography  by  the  rival  booking-offices  of  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  and  the  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger,  little  independent  theatres  have  been 
springing  up  in  response  to  a  desire  and  a  need 
for  artistic  self-expression  and  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  a  public  which  too  long  had  been  denied 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  commercial  theatre. 
This  movement  is  both  democratic  and  sponta- 
neous. Mr.  Belasco  has  chosen  to  arraign  it  as 
a  "menace."  Even  so  the  Russian  Revolution 
was  regarded  by  the  Romanoffs  and  by  those 
"dark  forces"  of  the  Russian  Empire  which,  for 
so  long,  had  given  to  the  public  what  the  public 
did  not  want. 

Only  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  city  of  Detroit 
was  marked  upon  the  standard  map  of  theatrical 
America  as  a  three-nights  stand,  in  which  busi- 
ness was  nearly  always  bad.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  magnates  who  controlled 
the  bookings  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House  that  the 
reason  why  the  local  people  displayed  so  little 
interest  in  the  theatre  was  merely  that  they  had 
grown  tired  of  paying  out  their  money  for  the 
doubtful  privilege  of  seeing  second-  or  third-rate 
performances  of  plays  whose  only  title  to  con- 
sideration was  that  once,  when  they  had  been 
acted  by  a  first-rate  company,  they  had  managed 
to  make  money  in  New  York.  It  is  a  basic  trait 
of  human  nature  that  the  people  of  the  prov- 


inces do  not  like  to  be  regarded  as  provincial. 
This  same  city  of  Detroit  has  now  created  a 
little  theatre  of  its  own,  and  is  no  longer  en- 
tirely dependent  for  its  theatrical  fare  upon  the 
policies  of  the  commercial  booking-offices.  The 
successful  establishment  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Theatre  in  Detroit  is  interesting  not  only  in  it- 
self, but  is  interesting  even  more  as  an  indication 
of  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  done  already 
in  several  other  cities,  and  also  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  may  be  done,  Without  extraordinary 
effort,  in  innumerable  centers  that  already  feel 
a  stirring  toward  a  democratic  insurrection  in 
the  theatre. 


THE  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  in  Detroit  is 
housed  in  a  charming  and  ingratiating 
building  that  has  been  erected  at  Thirty-Five 
Watson  Street.  Though  the  auditorium  is  small 
and  intimate,  the  stage  is  fully  as  extensive  as 
those  that  may  be  found  in  rnost  of  our  com- 
mercial theatres.  It  is  equipped,  moreover,  with 
a  plaster  background  and  an  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  refracted  and  disseminated  light,  and  is 
the  only  stage  in  the  United  States  which  em- 
ploys these  modern  instances  of  craftsmanship, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  stage  of  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New  York. 

But  the  success  of  any  undertaking  in  what 
has  come  already  to  be  called  "the  new  art  of 
the  theatre"  is  dependent  less  on  the  material 
equipment  of  the  instrument  than  on  the  personal 
equipment  of  the  regisseur.  An  artist  of  the 
type  of  Gordon  Craig  may  accomplish  more  out- 
doors upon  a  lawn  or  indoors  within  a  barn  than 
a  peddler  of  the  old  commercial  type  may  ac- 
complish with  the  most  expensive  apparatus.  The 


Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  in  Detroit  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  director;  for  its 
undertakings  have  been  entrusted,  from  the  out- 
set, to  the  control  of  so  reliable  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Sam  Hume. 

Mr.  Sam  Hume  comes  from  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  an  all-round  artist  of  the 
theatre — a  designer,  a  stage-director,  an  actor, 
and  a  manager.  He  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  a  pupil  of  Gordon  Craig's  in  Florence; 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  master  holds 
him  has  been  attested  by  several  attacks  on  Mr. 
Hume  which  have  been  printed  in  The  Mask  since 
Mr.  Craig  (as  is  his  wont)  grew  jealous  of  the 
individual  achievements  of  his  erstwhile  un- 
derling. It  was  Mr.  Hume  who  assembled  and 
prepared  the  first  exhibition  of  models  and  de- 
signs illustrative  of  "the  new  art  of  the  theatre" 
that  was  ever  made  in  America.  This  exhibition 
— originally  shown  in  Cambridge — was  sub- 
sequently imported  to  New  York — on  which 
occasion  the  main  credit  for  the  undertaking  was 
assigned  by  the  metropolitan  newspapers  to  Mrs. 
Emilie  Hapgood,  who,  as  president  of  the  Stage 
Society  of  New  York,  had  merely  transported  to 
Fifth  Avenue  an  exposition  which  was  already 
an  accomplished  fact.  Mr.  Hume's  exhibit  was 
carried  later  to  Chicago  and  subsequently  to 
Detroit,  where — on  the  occasion  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  in 
April,  1915 — it  was  shown  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  This  exhibition  led 
directly  to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Hume  as  dictator  of 
the  destiny  of  the  subsequently-founded  inde- 
pendent theatre  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Hume  is  a  beautiful  idealist  in  designing 
the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  the  better  type  of 
drama.  A  model  of  his  permanent  but  mutable 


Scene  in  Lord  Dunsany's  play,  "The  Tents  of  the  Arabs," 
as  presented   at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre,  Detroit 
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stage  setting  for  poetic  plays  is  now  enshrined 
in  the  Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  University. 
By  a  simple  arrangement  of  pylons  and  blank 
walls  and  arches  and  tall  draperies,  that  may  be 
changed  at  will,  in  uncounted  permutations,  he 
has  managed  to  create  a  serviceable  background 
for  the  stage  production  of  any  number  of 
idealistic  plays. 

Mr.  Hume  is  also  an  able  actor.  Metropolitan 
critics  and  students  of  the  theatre  will  remember 
that  he  played  one  of  the  leading  parts  in  the 
production  of  "King  Henry  IV"  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan manner  which  was  shown  in  New  York 
by  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  University  as  their 
specific  contribution  to  the  recent  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  completed  fact  of  the  career 
of  Shakespeare. 

At  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Theatre  in  Detroit, 
productions  are  given  once  a  month,  and  every 
effort  is  expended  to  make  these  productions  as 
beautiful  as  possible.  The  scenery,  the  costumes, 
and  the  lighting — designed  or  supervised  by  Mr. 
Hume — approach  the  finest  standards  that  have 
recently  been  set  in  Russia  and  in  Germany,  and 
eclipse  with  ease  the  ordinary  standards  that  are 
set  by  the  commercial  theatre  in  America.  The 
acting — which  is  only  semi-professional — leaves 
a  little  to  be  desired;  but,  at  least,  it  is  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  And  the  choice  of  plays  to  be 
presented  soars  far  above  the  most  ambitious 
undertakings  of  the  Messrs.  Shubert  and  the 
Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger. 

The  undeniable  artistic  merit  of  Mr.  Hume's 
stage  settings  will  be  attested  adequately  by  the 
accompanying  photographic  illustrations.  But 
no  less  interesting  and  significant  is  the  list 
of  plays  that  have  been  chosen  thus  far  by  Mr. 
Hume  for  presentation  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Theatre  in  Detroit.  This  list  includes  "The 
Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  by  Lord  Dunsany  (the  first 
production  of  this  play  on  any  stage  in  the 
English-speaking  world)  ;  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat," 
by  Lord  Dunsany  (the  first  important  production 
of  this  play  in  America)  ;  "The  Glittering  Gate," 
"by  Lord  Dunsany;  (Concluded  on  page  373) 
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Sam  Hume  as  Abraham, 
Frances  Loughton  as  Isaac, 
in  "Abraham  and  Isaac" 


SCENE  IN  THE  MIRACLE  PLAY  "ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC"  SHOWING   THE  ANGEL 
PRODUCED    BY   SAM    HUME    AT   THE    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    THEATRE,   DETROIT 
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LOUIS  CLINE 


NO  one  except  the  man  who  has  undergone 
the  many  trials  and  heart-breaking  tribu- 
lations  of   writing  and   having   produced 
his    comic    opera    libretto    could    ever    begin    to 
realize    the    tremendous    task    which    confronts 
him,"    said    Mr.    Henry    Blossom,    whose    latest 
work,  "Eileen,"  a  romantic  comic  opera  of  Ire- 
land, with  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  is  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  Celtic  population  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  the  regular  theatre-goer. 

The  conversation  took  place  in  Atlantic  City, 
where  "Eileen"  was  going  through  the  process  of 
its  final  preliminary  performance  before  en.ering 
New  York.  «• 

"There  is  no  wonder,"  continued  Mr.  Blossom, 
that  librettists  turn  their' attention  to  the  drama, 
or  go  back  to  sawing  wood  in  offices,  after  their 
first  work  has  been  produced  and  they  have  felt 
the  sharp  bite  of  the  criticisms  on  the  morning 
after  the  first  performance,  coming  as  a  last 
straw  after  the  producing  director  has  had  his 
inning,  while  the  piece  was  in  the  process  of 
being  re-written  and  staged. 

"In  the  first  place  a  librettist  must  be  able  to 
tell  a  unified  story,  and  that  story  must  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  interest  of  audi- 
ences for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Then  he  must 
write  his  story  in  such  a  manner  that  the  com- 
poser shall  have  every  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  best  melodies.  He  must  know  how  much 
time  to  allow  between  these  musical  numbers 
to  enable  the  chorus  and  principals  to  change 
costumes ;  he  must  be  able  to  carry  on  that 
story  in  the  lyrics — if  he  is  a  lyricist  as  well  as 
librettist; — he  must  be  able  to  build  up  scenes 
and  situations  for  the  proper  dramatic  effect ;  he 
must  possess  sufficient  originality  to  invent  new 
'business'  for  the  comedian,  or  at  least  present 
the  comedian  with  the  opportunity  of  building 
his  own  particular  style  of  comedy ;  he  must 
know  humor,  and  sprinkle  the  libretto  with  a 
generous  number  of  these  humor  points — he 
must  know  a  thousand  and  one  details  before  he 
even  begins  to  place  his  story  on  paper. 


AND  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  libret- 
tist, no  matter  whether  he  is  a  newcomer, 
or  an  old  hand  at  the  business,  must  have  the 
fortitude  to  make  cuts  in  his  work,  here  and 
there,  to  fit  the  need  of  the  producing  director. 
Some  of  these  cuts  are  lines  which  he  has 
written  and  rewritten,  time  without  number — 
polished  to  the  highest  degree — to  gain  the 
proper  effect,  until  practically  all  semblance  of 
his  original  work  has  been  entirely  obliterated 
and  only  the  bare  idea  is  left. 

"The  librettist  must  be  a  man  who  can  build 
up  again,  and  yet  again,  where  deletions  have 
left  gaping  holes  in  his  scenes.  And,  then,  after 
he  has  become  worn  out  by  ceaseless  work,  and 
probably  without  sleep  for  forty-eight  hours, 
just  previous  to  the  scheduled  first  performance. 
he  must  be  prepared  to  smile  at  the  adverse 
reviews  which  he  knows  will  appear  in  the 
papers  the  next  morning. 

"And  what  is  his  reward  ?  He  gets  none ;  that 
is  .insofar  as  encouragement  is  concerned.  When 
his  libretto  is  produced  the  critics  pan  him  to  a 
good  round  turn,  because,  as  they  say,  his  work 
doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  the  standard  set 
by  his  composer,  no  matter  who  that  composer 
may  be.  If  the  production  is  a  success,  the 
critics  maintain  it  is  because  of  the  music.  If 
it  is  a  failure,  it  is  because  of  the  librettist's  book. 


"The  way  of  the  librettist  is  similar  to  the  way 
of  the  transgressor ! 

"With  the  straight  drama,  or  comedy,  the 
author  can  build  up  situations  which  will  hold 
together  without  trouble,  provided  he  knows  his 
business.  He  can  sustain  the  interest  because 
he  has  no  musical  interruptions.  But  with  the 
comic  opera  libretto  his  well-built  situations 
are  broken  up  by  the  songs.  And  after  this 
musical  interruption  he  is  forced  to  begin  again, 
where  he  left  off,  and  continue  to  hold  the 
interest.  I  know  whereof  I  speak  for  I  have 
written  both  types.  In  short,  what  the  librettist 
really  furnishes  his  composer  is  a  'clothes  horse' 
around  which  to  drape  his  melodies.  But  he 
must  make  that  'clothes  horse'  so  interesting 
that  the  bare  framework  of  the  ungainly  thing 
is  hidden  from  the  public's  gaze,  and  it  must 
take  on  a  semblance  of  symmetry. 


WITH  a  musical  comedy  it  is  also  different. 
There  the  writer  of  the  book  has  only  the 
barest  scintilla  of  a  story  to  tell.  The  lyrics  with 
the  music  carry  on  no  part  of  the  story.  They 
n.re  simply  an  excuse  to  get  the  chorus  girls  on 
the  stage  to  show  their  costumes.  It  matters  not 
a  bit  if  these  songs  break  up  a  scene.  A  line  of 
humor  after  a  song  will  suffice  to  whet  the 
appetite  for  the  theatregoer. 

"Critics  have  railed  against  Mr.  Herbert's 
librettists  because  they  claim  they  have  not  been 
able  to  match  his  genius.  All  of  which,  in  my 
own  case,  I  grant  you.  When  'Eileen'  was  pre- 
sented in  New  England,  one  critic  prayed  for 
another  W.  S.  Gilbert  to  pair  off  with  Mr. 
Herbert.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  issue 
with  this  critic,  or  any  other  critic,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Mr.  Herbert  will  get  another 
Gilbert  to  write  a  libretto  for  him ;  but  I  do  say 
if  the  critics  and  the  public  realized  the  herculean 
task  the  present  day  librettist  struggles  under, 
they  would  at  least  give  him  an  even  break. 

"When  the  original  manuscript  of  'Eileen'  was 
first  written  it  was  almost  twice  its  present 
length.  Of  course  cuts  had  to  be  made  in  it. 
That  is  but  natural  to  expect ;  but  in  making 
those  cuts  the  finely  drawn  nuances  of  light  and 
shade  were  sacrificed  regardless  of  the  unity  of 
the  story.  Places  where  a  line  was  removed  the 
situations,  or  scenes,  had  to  be  entirely  rewritten, 
not  once  but  many  times.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
liberettist  almost  gives  up  in  despair? 

"A  well-known  critic  wrote  the  libretto  for  a 
musical  comedy,  and  when  the  piece  was  pro- 
duced his  brother  critics  gave  his  work  a  sound 
panning.  He  said  to  me :  'I  don't  say  that  my 
work  is  a  masterpiece — far  from  it — but  I  thought, 
at  least,  they  would  give  me  an  even  break.'  I 
told  him  that  was  what  he  had  been  handing  me 
ever  since  my  work  first  appeared. 


THAT  is  the  trouble  with  the  critics.  They 
make  not  the  slightest  allowance ;  which 
proves  they  are  honest  with  themselves  and  with 
their  readers;  but  it  scarcely  provides  a  bit  of 
encouragement  to  the  librettist  to  do  ever  better 
work  the  next  time  he  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
new  libretto.  We  librettists  know  beforehand 
that  we  are  going  to  be  eternally  damned,  but 
we  do  the  best  we  can — which  is  all  that  any- 
body can  ask — and  let  it  go  at  that. 

"Please  understand  me  when  I  say  that  I  am 
not  finding  fault;  but  I  repeat  if  audiences  and 
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critics  realized  the  vast  amount  of  study  the 
writing  of  a  libretto  entails,  before  the  writer 
even  places  his  thought,  or  idea,  to  paper,  and  the 
heart  breaking  work  he  is  forced  to  undergo 
when  the  libretto  is  placed  into  rehearsal,  a  bit 
more  charity  would  be  shown." 

Henry  Blossom  'comes  from  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Up  to  the  time  he  began  writing 
musical  comedy  librettos  he  was  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  insurance  offices,  in  St.  Louis,  and  had 
dabbled  a  bit  in  writing  magazine  stories.  The 
editors,  he  confesses,  showed  more  consideration 
for  the  stories  of  a  beginner  than  his  critics  have 
shown  for  his  successful  efforts  at  writing 
operettas,  for  checks  for  accepted  stories  soon 
turned  Mr.  Blossom's  attention  to  serious  thoughts 
of  literary  work  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Encouraged  by  the  frequent  publication  of  his 
contributions  to  the  magazines,  he  tried  a  more 
ambitious  work- — a  long  story — entitled,  "The 
Documents  in  Evidence" — and  upon  publication 
of  the  book  the  critics  hailed  the  work  as  a 
daintily  conceived  and  splendidly  executed  idea 
as  had  come  from  the  publishers  in  many  a  day. 
It  was  a  love  story,  charmingly  told,  and  artistic 
to  a  high  degree. 

With  this  success  gained,  Henry  Blossom  be- 
gan his  search  for  other  material.  His  wander- 
ings brought  him  to  the  race  track,  where  he 
studied  character.  One  character  made  a  deep. 
impression  on  his  mind.  It  was  the  character 
which  later  became  the  principal  figure  in 
"Checkers."  The  story  of  the  race  track  tout  has. 
since  become  familiar  to  millions  of  Americans* 
The  success  of  the  book — it  sold  like  wild-fire — 
caused  Blossom  to  hang  up  his  coat  in  his  father's 
office  for  the  last  time,  and  with  it  went  the 
ambition  to  become  an  insurance  magnate.  It 
was  after  he  left  his  father's  office  that  he  saw 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  "Checkers"  and  he 
dramatized  the  book  himself. 


UPON  the  completion  of  the  work  he  went 
to  New  York  City,  and  met  with  the  same  re- 
ception that  hundreds  of  other  unknown  authors 
have  undergone.  No  theatrical  producer  could 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  play. 

Finally  the  late  Kirk  LaShelle  heard  the  story 
of  "Checkers,"  and  signed  a  contract  with  Blos- 
som to  produce  the  play.  The  playwright's, 
words  come  true — the  play  was  a  tremendous 
success. 

Henry  Blossom's  first  appearance  as  a  librettist 
was  made  in  1904,  in  collaboration  with  Alfred 
Robyn,  also  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  his  composer. 
They  turned  out  the  "Yankee  Consul"  for  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock,  which  was  produced  by  Henry- 
Savage. 

Then  began  the  famous  combination  between 
Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom,  which  re- 
sulted in  "The  Red  Mill,"  written  for  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone,  and  "Mile  Modiste"  and  the 
"Prima  Donna"  for  Fritzi  Scheff. 

After  separating  from  Victor  Herbert,  Blos- 
som wrote  the  libretto  for  "The  Slim  Princess" 
in  which  Elsie  Janis  was  starred.  Leslie  Stuart 
was  the  composer. 

This  was  followed  by  "All  for  the  Ladies," 
in  which  Sam  Bernard  was  the  particular 
luminary,  and  for  which  Mr.  Blossom's  first 
collaborator  furnished  the  music.  Then  came 
a  renewal  of  associations  with  Victor  Herbert, 
with  "The  Only  Girl,"  "Princess  Pat,"  and  the 
latest  and  best  work,  "Eileen." 
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(Left) 

ARLINE  PRETTY 
Playing  opposite  Douglas 
Fairbanks  on  the  screen 


(Right) 
CHRISTINE  MAYO 

"A  vampire  of  the  films" 
who  starred  in  the 
Willard  Mack  photoplay 
"Who  Is  Your  Neighbor" 


Whit 


REGINA  RICHARDS 

Now  appearing  in  "The 
Small    Town    Girl" 


Campbell 

ROSE  DAVIES 
In    the    midnight    revue, 
"Dance  and  Grow  Thin," 
at    the    Cocoanut    Grove 


IRENE  FRANKLIN 
One   of  the   chief  performers   in 
the   new    Winter    Garden    revue, 
"The     Passing     Show     of     1917" 


Camfbell 


VERA  MAXWELL 
A  popular  favorite  in  the  recent 
production  of  "The  Century  Girl" 


MABEL  HENRY 
Substituting     in     the     role     of 
Amy  Lee  in  "Her  Soldier  Boy" 


Ira  L.  Hill 


PRETTY  FACES  ON  THE  STAGE  AND  IN  SCREENLAND 


I 


MY  IMITATIONS 

ELSIE    JANIS 


WHENEVER  I  go  to  a  party  or  a  dinner, 
some  woman,  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  is  sure  to  run  up  to  me  and 
giggle:    "Oh,    Miss   Janis,    I'm   so   glad   you   are 
here.     I   want   to   introduce  you   to   a   friend   of 
mine  and  after  he  goes  you  can  give  us  an  imi- 
tation of  him." 

It  always  amuses  me  very  much  because  it 
shows  that  people  have  the  impression  T  am  like 
a  monkey  in  the  Zoo,  imitating  everything  I  see. 

Then,  too,  I  always  meet  the  learned  gentleman 
who  looks  at  me  in  a  perplexed  manner  and 
finally  says  in  an  earnest  tone :  "But  Miss  Janis, 
is  imitation  really  an  art?" 

I  have  come  to  dread  this  question  because 
every  time  I  argue  the  subject  I  become  con- 
vinced that  my  talent  amounts  to  nothing  and 
that  imitation  is  just  something  anyone  could  do 
if  they  tried  hard  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  imitation  is  a  knack  rather 
than  an  art.  All  children  are  really  born  with 
the  powers  of  imitation  but  some  develop  it 
more  than  others.  That  is  how  a  child  learns — 
by  imitation.  Perhaps  if  children  kept  on  per- 
fecting their  talent  they  might  go  on  the  stage, 
as  I  did.  My  mother  tells  me  I  was  always  im- 
itating everyone,  and  sometimes  it  was  very  em- 
barrassing for  her. 

I  remember  once  that  I  imitated  a  certain 
friend  of  my  mother's  and  was  soundly  spanked 
for  it.  This  woman  was  always  grouchy  and 
complaining  about  her  aches  and  pains,  so  one 
day,  when  she  came  to  the  house,  I  listened  care- 
fully for  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  up  to 
my  room  to  practice  before  the  mirror.  When  I 
heard  the  front  door  close,  I  thought  she  had 
gone.  I  came  down-stairs,  croaking  in  this 
woman's  voice  and  mumbling  about  my  back  and 
my  head  and  my  teeth. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  perfect  silence,  I  heard 
my  mother  in  a  frigid  voice  say: 

"ELSIE!" 

My  blood  froze,  and  I  took  those  stairs  to  my 
room  three  at  a  time.  The  woman  had  not 
gone,  and  she  instantly  recognized  herself  from 
my  imitation,  which,  I  think,  was  rather  com- 
plimentary to  me. 


WHEN  I  went  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  as 
a  young  child,  I  imitated  everyone  on  the 
bill.  I  would  sit  out  front  in  the  afternoon,  see 
the  acts,  and  by  the  evening  performance  I  had 
the  little  mannerisms  down  pat  and  could  go  on 
and  do  a  bit  from  each  of  the  acts. 

The  method  that  I  used  then,  I  use  now.  Some 
people  think  I  see  persons  I  imitate  a  dozen 
times,  go  to  their  dressing  rooms,  and  talk  with 
them,  learning  every  intonation,  and  taking  down 
their  lines.  I  wouldn't  be  an  imitator  if  I  did 
that.  I  would  be  a  parrot. 

Apparently,  I  only  have  to  see  someone  once 
or  twice  to  get  the  impression.  I  don't  try  to 
get  intimate  details  down.  All  I  watch  for  is 
the  peculiar  mannerisms  which  are  associated 
with  various  players.  For  example,  the  distin- 
guishing thing  about  Ethel  Barrymore  is  her 
deep  voice.  It  would  be  recognized  anywhere. 
Dan  Daly  always  held  his  hands  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion, had  a  queer  way  of  stroking  his  mustache 
and  everyone  knew  his  facial  motions.  George 
M.  Cohan  is  the  most  characteristic  person  in 
the  world.  He  has  a  most  peculiar  face,  he  talks 
out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  has  a  funny  stoop 


to  his  shoulders,  and  always  wears  his  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head. 

We  imitators  have  our  troubles,  you  know,  just 
like  anyone  else.  And  it  is  because  everyone, 
way  down  deep  in  their  hearts,  objects  to  being 
imitated.  They  never  think  the  picture  is  good 
enough,  although  they  profess  to  be  pleased  that 
I  choose  them  as  one  of  my  models.  Ethel 
Barrymore  has  said  I  was  perfectly  ridiculous  in 
pretending  that  she  had  a  deep  voice.  She  says 
she  never  talked  low  at  all.  If  you  have  seen 
Ethel,  I'll  leave  it  to  you  which  one  of  us  is 
right.  Laurette  Taylor  told  me  I  opened  my 
eyes  too  much  in  my  imitation  of  her.  She  said 
she  never  did  that  at  all. 

Nat  C.  Goodwin  told  me  that  one  time  he  was 
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imitating  a  dramatic  actor  in  a  scene  from  one 
of  his  plays  and  later  on  he  asked  that  man  what 
he  thought  of  the  imitation,  and  the  actor  re- 
plied :  "Well,  Nat,  one  of  us  is  rotten." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  most  appreciative  friend 
I  have.  I  do  an  imitation  of  her  singing  a  pop- 
ular song  in  French,  and  she  was  really  flattered 
that  I  chose  her,  and  although  she  has  never 
seen  my  imitations  of  her,  she  says  she  has  been 
told  they  are  very  good.  I  went  behind  the 
scene  to  see  her  after  watching  her  play  Phedre 
one  day  and  my  face  was  flooded  with  tears.  She 
took  my  emotion  as  a  great  compliment  because, 
as  in  every  other  profession,  one  likes  to  impress 
one  who  is  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  She  told 
me  she  used  to  imitate,  sing  and  dance  when  she 
was  much  younger. 

At  the  time  she  had  her  leg  amputated  in 
Paris,  I  was  playing  in  London,  and  I  sent  her  a 
telegram,  congratulating  her  on  her  successful 
operation,  and  asking  if  I  should  discontinue  my 
imitation  of  her.  I  thought  she  might  consider 
it  bad  taste  at  a  time  when  she  was  suffering  so. 

She  sent  me  back  a  very  gracious  letter,  telling 
me  by  all  means  to  continue  and  keep  her  mem- 
ory green  among  the  London  folk  who  adore  and 
worship  her.  She  certainly  is  a  great  and  won- 
derful woman. 

I  really  believe  that  from  a  box-office  point 
of  view,  and  that  is  what  controls  imitations, 


Eddie  Foy  is  a  greater  drawing  card  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson  or  Theodore  Roosevelt.  How  long 
has  Wilson  been  in  the  public  eye?  Ten  years 
at  the  most.  Eddie  Foy  has  been  known  for 
twenty  or  more.  Get  the  point? 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  asked  me  the  other  night  why  I 
didn't  do  imitations  of  famous  men.  I  turned  to 
Mrs.  Cobb,  who  was  standing  near  by,  and  said: 

"Mrs.  Cobb,  how  many  public  men  would  you 
go  to  hear?" 

"None,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "I'm  not 
interested  enough  in  them." 

I  turned  to  Irv  and  laughed. 

"There  you  are,  Irv,"  I  said.  "You're  a  great 
portrayer  of  human  nature,  but  that  time  I  taught 
you  something  about  women." 

While  I'm  on  the  topic  of  President  Wilson, 
however,  let  me  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  audi- 
ence you  ever  saw.  When  he  laughs,  the  audi- 
ence laughs  with  him,  and  as  he  is  very  apprecia- 
tive, he  keeps  the  house  in  good  humor  most  of 
the  evening. 

Many  actors  and  actresses  have  told  me  they 
would  rather  play  before  him  than  anyone  else. 
I  always  play  directly  at  him  when  I  see  him  in 
the  box,  and  believe  me,  I  feel  good  when  he 
applauds  my  efforts.  My  imitations  of  Eddie 
Foy  always  make  him  laugh.  I  guess  he  thinks 
Eddie  is  funny. 

If  I  ever  did  imitate  public  men,  I  wouldn't  do 
Roosevelt.  He'd  be  too  easy.  All  you  have  to 
do  to  get  Roosevelt  is  to  stick  on  a  mustache,  a 
pair  of  glasses,  push  out  your  teeth,  and  yell 
"De-e-elighted."  At  once  the  audience  will  ap- 
plaud. All  the  men  imitate  him  because  he  is  so 
easy. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  has  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  his  voice  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  I  would  catch.  It  would  be  rather 
hard  to  make  my  hair  like  his,  unless  I  wore 
a  wig.  and  that  I  never  do.  Still,  with  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  advisability  of  peace  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  I  guess  the  public  would  know 
who  I  was  imitating. 

To  imitate  Hughes,  I'd  have  to  wear  a  beard.. 
Perhaps  I  would  take  my  hair  and  twist  it  around 
my  chin.  But  then,  there  is  no  mannerism  about 
Hughes  to  imitate.  He  is  a  very  serious,  re- 
served man,  and  that  kind  are  awfully  hard  to 
catch. 


N;»\V  if  Mr.  Hughes  were  like  Billy  Sunday, 
it  would  be  different.  There  is  a  man  I 
admire.  He  certainly  is  some  actor.  By  that  I 
don't  mean  he  isn't  sincere.  I  believe  he  is,  but 
he  certainly  knows  how  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  crowd.  He  can  hold  them  spellbound  for 
hours.  If  I  had  to  imitate  Billy  I'd  need  a  throat 
specialist  in  one  week.  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
yell  the  way  he  does. 

I  met  Charles  H.  Schwab  one  day  and  the 
steel  king  asked  me,  with  a  charming  smile,  what 
point  in  his  make-up  I  would  imitate  if  I  were 
to  do  him. 

"I'd  like  to  imitate  the  way  you  make  money," 
I  flashed  back  at  him,  and  he  roared.  He  thought 
that  was  real  funny. 

Here  is  an  interesting  point  that  occurs  to  me. 
Europeans  lend  themselves  much  more  readily  to 
imitation.  I  have  in  mind  Lloyd  George,  the 
English  Prime  Minister.  He  certainly  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  Englishmen.  I 
visited  the  House  (Concluded  on  page  374) 
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From  a  photograph  by  White 


CKNF.VIKVF,    HAMPER   AS   LUCIUS,   ROBERT   B.   MANTELL    AS    BRUTUS    IN 
"JULIUS  CAESAR,"  RECENTLY  PRESENTED  AT  THE  44th  STREET  THEATRE 


WHAT  SOCIETY  IS 


THE  STAGE 


ELIZABETH    HIATT  GREGORY 


THAT  the  stage  and  the  woman  of  fashion 
are  assuming  more  intimate  relations  is 
a  pleasing  fact,  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  gulf  once  separating  the  polite  world  from  the 
footlights  is  being  bridged.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous since  there  are  so  many  women  of  the  leisure 
class  with  brains  and  talent  to  offer,  who  have 
found  stimulation  in  creative  work  that  amply 
justifies  the  effort. 

The  result  of  this  cementing  of  interests  has 
been  most  gratifying  and  much  that  is  worth 
while  has  been  given  to  stagecraft,  for  naturally 
those  nurtured  in  cultured  surroundings  have  a 
sense  of  finesse  that  is  too  often  lacking  in  the 
work  of  the  professional. 

The  amateur  no  longer  soars  on  the  wings  of 
charity,  which  has  been  its  vehicle  in  the  past, 
but  tests  the  merits  of  art  by  commercializing  it, 
which  is  the  surest  way  to  determine  the  true 
value.  When  a  calloused  manager  or  producer 
accepts  something,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  thinks  he  sees  a  financial  asset,  and  the 
chances  are  he  would  not  favor  the  so-called 
idle  woman,  because  of  the  absurd  opinion  that 
she  has  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  a  butterfly, 
while  in  reality  no  woman  is  better  qualified  to 
analyze  human  traits  and  situation  than  the  one 
who  has  seen  the  world  from  many  angles. 

We  have  long  had  the  society  playwright,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  the  women  of  fashion 
have  branched  forth  as  designers  of  scenery, 
producers  and  costumers.  It  is  true  most  of 
these  women  have  long  been  patrons  of  the 
kindred  arts  and  their  efforts  have  been  to  spur 
the  professional.  Notable  among  these  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  interests  of  matters  per- 
taining to  stagecraft  are:  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Guinness,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Philip  Lydig,  Mrs.  Emilie  Hapgood,  Mrs. 
Leonard  Thomas,  Mrs.  Blanche  Shoemaker  Wag- 
staff  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn. 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Guinness,  who 
has  so  long  sponsored  artists  in  her  salon, 
should  find  designing  costumes  for  the  stage 
interesting.  At  her  shop  called  Zahrah,  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  charity,  she  spends 
over  two  hours  every  afternoon  in  consultation 
with  prospective  customers.  She  has  already 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  her  art  by 
designing  costumes  for  Miss  Henrietta  Crosman 
and  Miss  Brooks  in  "Getting  Married,"  and  for 
Miss  Ruth  Draper,  the  monologist,  and  Miss 
Nesbitt  in  "Magic."  Mrs.  Guinness  takes  even  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  stage  and  one  of  her  ideas 
is  to  encourage  histrionic  ability  in  children, 
which  she  regards  as  the  best  means  of  insuring 
poise.  In  her  Washington  Square  home  she  has 
staged  plays  for  these  juvenile  Thespians. 

When  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  daughter 
of  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  already  re- 
nowned as  a  sculptor,  enlarged  her  sphere  by 
designing  a  setting  for  one  act  of  "As  It  Was 
in  the  Beginning,"  it  naturally  created  admiration 
and  interest,  for  everyone  knows  that  Mrs. 
Whitney  is  serious  in  her  undertakings  and 
always  succeeds  in  bringing  about  results  that 
count.  Not  only  have  her  own  efforts  been  fruit- 
ful, but  she  has  been  an  aid  to  those  less 
fortunately  placed  in  giving  them  a  chance  to 
prove  their  merit.  Her  studio  has  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  whom  she  wished  to  encourage  and 
she  has  stimulated  interest  by  awarding  prizes. 


It  was  for  Mrs.  Norman  Hapgood  to  prove 
that  a  woman  cannot  only  be  successful  in  crea- 
ting stage  settings,  but  has  the  necessary  executive 
ability  to  produce.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  "Magic" 
fell  into  excellent  hands  when  Mrs.  Hapgood 
undertook  its  presentation  at  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theatre.  For  three  years,  O.  P.  Heggie,  who 
has  the  American  rights,  searched  in  vain  for 
someone  with  the  termerity  to  put  on  this  comedy 
of  the  superhuman  before  he  found  Mrs.  Hap- 
good, which  speaks  well  for  her  courageous  ven- 
ture. As  head  of  the  Stage  Society,  Mrs.  Hap- 
good naturally  had  ideas  and  she  put  them  to 
work.  She  organized  the  company  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  cast.  She  never  missed  a  re- 
hearsal and  offered  many  practical  suggestions. 
Then  she  stepped  in  and  did  the  unexpected  by 
designing  the  scenery  as  Robert  Kdmond  Jones 
could  not  undertake  the  task. 


ASSOCIATED  with  Mrs.  Hapgood  as  a  sub- 
scriber is  Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Thomas,,  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  who  probably  will  enlarge 
her  scope  by  becoming  a  playwright  next  season. 
At  Bar  Harbor  last  season  she  assumed  the  lead- 
ing role  in  "Harper's  Formula,"  a  moving  picture 
melodrama,  the  scenario  of  which  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Another  fashionable  playwright,  about  to 
launch  a  new  play  is  Mrs.  Blanche  Shoemaker 
Wagstaff,  whose  poetic  drama  "Alkestis,"  was 
produced  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  by  the  Coburn 
Players  and  also  before  many  colleges.  "Eric," 
her  latest  dramatic  poem,  published  three  years 
ago,  is  in  three  parts,  and  is  the  expression  of 
superhuman  development.  It  is  a  metaphysical 
allegory,  embodying  the  everlasting  combat  be- 
tween consciousness  and  annihilation.  Mrs.  Wag- 
staff  began  writing  at  the  age  of  ten,  printing  a 
pamphlet  of  verse  and  comment.  She  writes 
easily  and  readily  and  finds  it  a  stimulating 
pastime.  Her  brilliant  epigrams  have  attracted 
much  attention. 

Mrs.  August  Belmont,  the  former  Eleanor 
Robson,  has  never  left  the  stage  in  spirit.  Her 
present  project  is  the  development  of  the 
Community  Theatre,  through  the  Educational 
Dramatic  League,  of  which  she  is  President. 
With  the  league  are  affiliated  amateur  organiza- 
tions in  schools,  settlements  and  churches  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  soci- 
eties throughout  the  United  States.  Her  plans, 
she  states,  have  been  delayed,  due  to  the  state  of 
national  affairs.  As  Eleanor  Robson,  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont first  became  interested  in  the  work  among 
children  by  whom  such  plays  as  "The  Toy  Shop." 
"The  Masque"  and  "Two  Strangers"  were  pro- 
duced in  sign  language.  The  league  has  also 
presented  "Little  Women,"  "Nathan  Hale"  and 
Tagore's  "Post  Office."  The  proposed  theatre 
will  be  situated  somewhere  in  Manhattan. 

Mrs.  Belmont  works  on  the  theory  that  drama 
is  a  crime  cure  for  boys  and  girls.  Anyway,  she 
says  it  is  fine  fun. 


MRS.  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER,  widow  of 
the  artist,  combines  costume  and  stage  de- 
signing, and  has  made  a  success  of  both.  She 
began  by  designing  the  costumes  for  Maude 
Adams  in  "Peter  Pan"  and  so  delighted  was  the 
actress  that  Mrs.  Alexander  has  been  under  con- 
tract ever  since.  Finding  that  the  work  of  Miss 
Adams  did  not  occupy  all  her  time,  Mrs.  Alex- 


ander asked  the  privilege  of  extending  her  work 
and  among  other  achievements  planned  the  stage 
settings  for  "The  Bridal  Night"  and  the  cos- 
tumes for  a  playlet  by  Oscar  Wilde,  presented 
at  the  Portmanteau  Theatre.  The  costumes  worn 
by  Miss  Adams  in  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  are 
also  among  her  recent  designs. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn,  after 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse,  in  Grand  Street,  moved  up  to  Broad- 
way as  supporters  of  Gertrude  Kingston,  at  the 
Maxine  Elliott  Theatre,  where  she  presented 
plays  by  Shaw  and  Dunsany  with  the  company 
from  the  downtown  theatre.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Misses  Lewisohn  to  further  the  vogue  of 
the  intellectual  drama  in  the  recognized  theatre- 
going  district. 

Then  there  is  the  Stage  Society,  with  Mrs. 
William  Astor  Chanler  as  president,  which  pro- 
duces two  plays  annually,  the  women  members 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and  offer  suggestions.  The  influence  of 
women  was  also  well  asserted  in  the  management 
of  the  Garrick  Theatre  where  the  Theatre 
Frangais  Company  presented  a  new  French  play 
each  week.  In  the  property  department  were  such 
prominent  women  as  Mines.  Henry  A.  Murray, 
Robert  L.  Bacon,  William  H.  Sands,  Fordyce  D. 
Baker,  H.  D.  Babcock,  and  William  Appleton 
Burnham. 

While  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig  has  found  time  to 
extend  support  to  various  philanthropic  and 
artistic  causes,  she  has  been  an  ardent  patron  of 
the  stage  in  its  different  phases,  and  probably  has 
presented  more  representatives  of  the  histrionic 
art  in  her  salon  than  any  other  New  York 
hostess.  A  notable  occasion  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  "Judith"  in  her  uptown  home  about  two 
years  ago.  The  entire  second  floor  was  trans- 
formed into  a  theatre  and  there  was  a  record 
in  the  fact  that  no  regrets  were  sent,  which 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  hostess  to  accomodate 
the  audience.  Mrs.  Lydig  has  also  sponsored 
p  eductions  put  on  in  the  theatres  for  the  benefit 
of  charity. 

\Yhen  asked  to  express  an  opinion  of  the 
future  of  the  American  drama,  Mrs.  Lydig  said : 


TO-DAY  a  new  spirit  breathes  upon  the 
stage.  It  breathes  upon  all  hearts — it  is 
the  Spirit  of  Change.  The  modern  stage  was 
for  a  long  while  held  in  utter  contempt.  It 
vegetated,  was  neglected.  Artists  turned  away 
from  it.  A  Personality  is  needed,  a  mighty  all- 
powerful  individuality  devoted  to  Truth  and 
Beauty,  a  fitting  follower  of  Moliere  an  1 
Shakespeare.  And  when  this  man  of  genius 
appears,  the  analyzing,  dissecting,  decomposing 
will  cease,  as  he  will  gather  together  in  his  hand 
the  scattered  bundle  of  dramatic  art  to  present 
through  an  open  door  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  beauty,  the  human  heart,  human  life. 

"Let  Americans  cease  to  attempt  to  establish  in 
New  York  that  which  comes  via  Munich ;  via 
Berlin — but  to  encourage  the  blossoming  of  an 
American  dramatic  art,  and  toward  this  goal  let 
us  be  ourselves,  modestly  and  humbly,  and  have 
the  courage  to  begin  with  red  blood  running  in 
our  veins  and  our  faces  turning  toward  the  rising 
sun." 

Now  the  woman  of  fashion  and  the  stage  are 
so  linking  interests  let  us  hope  we  will  no  longer 
hear  the  expression  that  "society  is  brainless  and 
the  stage  rotten." 
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MRS.  EMII.IE 
HAPGOOD 

Theatrical  manager 
and  scenic  designer. 
Producer  of  "Magic" 
and  the  negro  plays 


©  Dupont 


MRS.  BENJAMIN  GUINNESS 
In  her  establishment  known  as  the  Zahrah  Shop, 
conducted     for     the     benefit     of     charity.       She 
is     seen     wearing    a    coat    of    her    own     design 


Courtesy  Ei.  J.  Steichen 

MRS.   PHILIP  LYDIG 
Whose    private    theatricals    have    en- 
couraged   the   development    of   many 
talented  players 


MRS.    ALFRED 
WAGSTAFF,    JR. 
Poetess-d  r  a  m  a  t  i  s  t 
whose   first   play 
"Alkestis"     was     pro- 
duced «t  the  Hudson 


MRS.   JOHN   W.   ALEXANDER 

Widow  of  the  well-known  artist  and 

designer     of     stage     costumes     and 

settings 


PROOF    THAT    THE    SOCIETY    WOMAN    IS    NOT    ALWAYS    AN    IDLER 


Ruben  Margaret  Mower  Arthur  E.  Hohl  Mary  S 

SCENE  IN  THE  WASHINGTON   SQUARE   PLAYERS'   PRODUCTION   OF  IBSEN'S  "GHOSTS" 


Carter  De  Haven 
SCENE  IN  "HIS  LITTLE  WIDOWS,"  THE  NEW  MUSICAL  COMEDY  AT  THE  ASTOR 

NEW       PLAYS       AND       OLD       ON       «  R  O  A  D  W  A  Y 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


LIBERTY.  "BOSOM  FRIENDS." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Frank  Mandel. 
Produced  on  April  9th  with  this  cast : 


Sebastian    Krug 
Gretel    Krug 
Anna,    his   sister 
Dr.  Aaron   Mather 
Henry   Mather 
Mrs.    Hofmeir 
Mrs.   Carstairs 
George  Hewitt 


Lew  Fields 

Irene    Fenwick 

Mathilde   Cottrelly 

John    Mason 

Richard   Bennett 

Helen   Lowell 

Helen   Ware 

Willis  P.  Sweatnam 


HAVING  served  his  time  as  the 
Charlie  Chaplin  of  days  of 
yore,  Lew  Fields  has  apparently 
decided  to  graduate  into  the  Dave 
Warfield  class.  The  result  is 
"Bosom  Friends,"  written  by  Frank 
Mandel  and  produced  with  a  re- 
markable cast  of  noted  players. 

Mr.  Mandel  has  not  found  it 
necessary  to  venture  outside  of  the 
theatre  for  his  material.  His  play 
is  a  time-tried  antique.  Mr.  Fields 
is  a  village  schoolmaster,  with  a 
German  accent,  of  course.  His 
bosom  friend — if  you  can  imagine 
it — is  John  Mason.  They  play 
pinochle  and  Potash-and-Perlmtitter 
with  each  other  generally. 

Mr.  Mason  has  a  very  mature- 
looking  son  in  the  person  of  Richard 
Bennett.  Mr.  Fields  has  Irene 
Fenwick  for  a  daughter.  Need  I 
go  further?  The  course  of  true 
love  is  roughened  for  a  while  by  Mr. 
Bennett's  experiences  in  wicked  New 
York,  but  after  the  two  fond  fathers 
have  had  a  Warfield  row  at  the  end 
of  Act  II,  Helen  Ware,  the  adven- 
turess, yields  up  "the  papers,"  and 
all  is  well. 

The  pathos  of  "Bosom  Friends," 
wrung  as  it  is  from  a  shallow  and 
artificial  story,  is  far  less  successful 
than  the  humor  which  is  sprinkled 
throughout  the  play.  Mr.  Fields 
has  demonstrated  for  all  time  that 
he  can  get  a  laugh  without  gouging 
out  an  eye,  whether  he  succeeds  in 
moistening  said  eye  or  not. 

Next  to  Mr.  Fields,  Miss  Fenwick 
and  Mathilde  Cottrelly  did  the  best 
acting.  Mr.  Mason,  hopelessly  mis- 
cast, did  the  worst.  He  played  the 
supposedly  mellow  country  doctor 
about  as  convincingly  as  Fatty 
Arbuckle  might  be  expected  to  play 
Hamlet.  Willis  Sweatnam  and 
Helen  Lowell  contributed  their 
familiar  character  bits. 


Produced    on    April    9th    with    this 
cast: 


Horace    Cramner 
Mrs.    Cramner 
Francis    Cramner 
Kathleen 
Phillip   Cramner 
Mr.    Husner 
Dr.    Monticou 
Robert 
Bennett 


Forrest    Robinson 

Marie    Wainwright 

Arnold    Daly 

Cathleen    Nesbitt 

William    Morris 

John    W.    Cope 

Lester    Lonergan 

Robert  Vivian 

Leon    E.    Brown 


BELASCO.    "THE  VERY  MINUTE." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  John  Meehan. 


'  I  *HE  State  should  guarantee  that 
•*•  we  should  not  be  bored," 
sententiously  exclaims  a  character 
in  "The  Very  Minute,"  Mr.  Belasco's 
latest.  I  am  quite  sure  that  under 
such  a  guarantee  "The  Very 
Minute"  would  never  be  passed  by 
the  censor.  It  was  the  dullest  play  of 
the  year. 

"The  Demon  Rum"  or  "The  Coise 
of  Drink"  would  have  been  a  better 
title.  Arnold  Daly  plays  the  dipso- 
maniac son  of  a  small-college  presi- 
dent who  hopes  the  boy  may  succeed 
to  his  father's  title.  To  please  the 
invalid  the  trustees  offer  the  post  to 
the  hard  drinker  on  condition  that 
he  agree  not  to  accept.  Meanwhile, 
the  girlhe  loves  and  a  psychiatrist 
uncle  do  what  they  can  to  reform 
him— which  isn't  a  great  deal.  We 
are  supposed  to  believe  that,  when 
the  father  dies  of  grief,  the  son  re- 
forms— a  severe  tax  on  credulity. 

For  the  rest,  "The  Very  Minute" 
is  an  interminable  tedium  of  debate 
and  fourth-rate  philosophizing.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  moments 
even  so  much  as  approach  drama. 
Mr.  Daly  is  much  in  evidence,  con- 
suming untold  quantities  of  cold  tea, 
and  ranting  and  mouthing  to  his 
heart's  content.  He  is  an  excellent 
actor,  but  he  needs  to  study  Hamlet's 
advice  to  the  players. 

Indeed,  much  good  acting  was 
wasted  on  this  inept  and  sophomorie 
twaddle.  Forrest  Robinson,  as  the 
invalid  father;  William  Morris,  as 
the  psychiatrist;  and  John  W.  Cope, 
as  a  college  trustee,  are  cases  in 
point.  Lester  Lonergan,  who  some 
day  is  going  to  be  given  the  part  he 
deserves,  lent  distinction  to  the  third 
act.  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbitt  was 
effective,  if  somewhat  mechanical ; 
and  Miss  Marie  Wainwright  acted 
as  in  days  of  yore. 

The  people  who  think  they  think 
may  care  for  "The  Very  Minute" 
with  its  cheap  agnosticism  and  its 
endless  platitudes.  The  first  night 
audience  gave  the  play  a  nattering 


reception.  There  was  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Meehan,  the  author,  and— of 
course— a  speech  by  Mr.  Daly;  and 
Mr.  Belasco — his  hair  painstakingly 
dishevelled— pulled  his  forelock  and 
—made  a  speech.  In  fact,  a  pleasant 
time  was  had  by  all— who  remained 
awake. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "COLONEL 
XEWCOME."  Play  in  four  acts  by 
Michael  Morton.  Adapted  from 
Thackeray's  "The  Newcomes."  Pro- 
duced on  April  10th  with  this  cast: 

Colonel    Newcome  Herbert    Tree 

Clive   Newcome  Robert  Rendel 

Sir    Barnes    Newcome, 

Warburton    Gamble 

Fred  'Bayham  Sydney   Grecnstreet 

Arthur   Pendennis  Edward   Forbes 

James    Binney  Eric    Snowdon 

The    Marquis   of   Farintosh, 

Charles  Coleman 
Lord    Kew 
Sir  Thomas  de  Boots 
Nadab 
Bowkins 
Little    Fred 
Martin 

Bank    Messenger 
Captain  Sparke 
Major    Madison 
Captain   Hallock 
Indian    Servant 
Rumun    Loll 
Ethel    Newcome 
Lady    Kew 
Madame  de  Florae 


Mrs.  Mackenzie 
Rosey    Mackenzie 
Mrs.    Mason 
Lady   Fareham 
Nurse 
Maria 

rHETHER 


Craig   Ward 
Redmond  Flood 
George  G.  Carr 
St.    Clair    Bayfield 
Eugene   Lowe 
G.    W.    Anson 
Walter    Plrnge 
H.   P.   Hoyle 
George    Nixon 
George  G.  Carr 
John    Powers 
H.    R.    Irving 
Elsie    MacKay 
Clara   T.    Bracy 
Adelaide  Prince 
Alice  Augarde  Butler 
Katherine    Sayre 
Stella   St.    Audrie 
Lora   Prince 
Dorothy   Cheston 
Phyllis   Bullen 

Vl/'HETHER  standard  novels 
should  ever  be  dramatized  is 
such  an  open  question  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  reviving  so  late  in  the 
season. 

"The  Newcomes,"  as  a  play, 
probably,  could  never  satisfy  the 
Thackerayn  adherents,  but  as  a  basis 
Michael  Morton  has  envolved  from 
it  a  dramatic  story  that  tells  the 
history  of  the  lovable  Colonel  with 
sustained  interest  in  a  number  of 
scenes  fraught  with  picturesque 
suggestion,  aristocratic  delicacy, 
gentle  humor  and  undeniable  pathos. 

It  was  a  more  than  pleasing  en- 
tertainment that  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
presented  for  the  delectation  of  his 
numerous  following  during  his 
recent  engagement  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  and  in  his  assumption 
of  the  title  role— the  play  was  called 
"Colonel  Newcome"— Sir  Herbert 
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more  than  ever  emphasized  his  un- 
failing grasp  of  character. 

The  varying  phases  of  the  Colonel's 
nps  and  downs,  the  personal  traits, 
his  modesty,  generosity  and  honor 
were  pictured  with  a  sustained  variety 
that  made  it  seem  to  have  veritably 
stepped  from  the  breathing  immortal 
pages  of  Thackeray's  great  novel. 
Particularly  beautiful  was  the  scene 
with  the  old  nurse,  while  the  final 
exit  of  the  proud  old  veteran  was 
accomplished  with  a  fine  expression 
of  deep  feeling. 

Excellent  was  the  supporting  cast. 
Robert  Rendel  was  a  gracious  Give ; 
Sydney  Greenstreet,  an  ebulliently 
humorous  "F.  B.";  quaintly  eccentric 
was  Charles  Coleman,  as  the  Marquis 
of  Farintosh;  Elsie  MacKay  brought 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  role  of 
Ethel ;  Stella  St.  Audrie  was  ad- 
mirable as  the  old  retainer,  while,  as 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Alice  Augarde 
Rutler  was  a  tower  of  theatrical 
strength.  The  costumes  and  stage 
sets  were  delightful  in  their  appro- 
priate color  and  characteristics. 


BIJOU.  "THE  KNIFE."  Melo- 
drama in  a  prelude  and  three  acts  by 
Eugene  Walter.  Produced  on  April 
12th  with  this  cast: 


Dr.   Robert  Mannin 
Kate    Tarleton 
Kate's   Mammy 
William    Meredith 
Dr.  Louise  Meredith 
George   Scott 
Ellis 

Stella    Hill 
James    Bristol 
A    Nurse 


Robert  Edeson 
Olive    Wyndham 
Caroline  Newcombe 
Lowell    Sherman 
Beatrice  Beckley 
William   A.   Norton 
Gordon    Burby 
Hazel    Burby 
Cyrus   Wood 
Ada    Davis 


CONVINCING  a  modern  audi- 
ence that  a  surgeon,  even  on  the 
verge  of  discovering  the  remedy  for 
a  terrible  disease,  has  the  right  to 
experiment  on  healthy  human  beings 
is  surely  a  difficult  task.  In  "The 
Knife,"  however,  Eugene  Walter 
accomplishes  the  feat  by  making  his 
human  beings  parasites  of  the  lowest 
type  and  causing  his  audience  to  feel 
that  boiling  in  oil  would  be  a  com- 
paratively merciful  treatment  of 
them. 

Frangois  de  Curel  has  given  this 
same  subject  a  superb  handling  in 
"La  Nouvelle  Idole,"  a  splendid  play 
which  no  American  manager  has  yet 
had  the  enterprise  to  produce.  But 
Mr.  Walter's  play  is  frank  melo- 
drama, and  to  take  it  seriously — as 
certain  newsp'aper  reviewers  have 
tried  to  do — would  be  highly  absurd. 

The  least  I  can  say  for  "The 
Knife"  is  that  it  is  the  most  en- 
grossing melodrama  of  the  season. 
More  intensely  gripping  than  "The 
Thirteenth  Chair,"  it  possesses  in- 
finitely more  variety.  It  may  suffer 


from  the  fact  that  the  crime  around 
which  it  centers  is  less  pleasant  even 
than  murder,  but  it  is  on  the  sense 
of  revulsion  aroused  by  the  worse 
crime  that  the  play  depends. 

There  are  two  defects  in  "The 
Knife."  One  is  a  non-dramatic  and 
mushy  prologue.  If  it  were  omitted 
altogether,  I  doubt  if  it  would  ever 
be  missed,  since  all  it  contains  is 
repeated  in  the  exposition  of  Act  I. 
But  once  we  know  that  Dr.  Man- 
ning's fiancee  from  rural  Virginia 
is  lost  in  New  York  and  the  quest 
of  her  begins,  we  find  no  time  for 
slumber  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  second  act  is  ripping.  Man- 
ning's friend  Meredith,  the  attorney, 
and  his  Irish  assistant,  enter  the  den 
of  "Second-Sight  Jimmy"  and  his 
female  companion,  white  slavers  both, 
bind  and  gag  them,  rescue  their 
dazed  victim,  learn  how  she  has  been 
wronged,  extort  a  confession  from 
Jimmy  at  the  muzzle  of  an  automatic, 
and  carry  off  the  miscreants  to  serve 
as  laboratory  material.  Because  of 
the  necessity  for  the  doctor  to  con- 
vince his  friends  of  his  scientific 
rights,  there  is  a  slight  let-up  in 
dramatic  stress  at  the  climax  of  this 
act.  This  is  defect  number  two,  but 
it's  not  worth  worrying  about. 

In  Act  III  everybody  has  to  be 
extricated  from  the  clutches  of  the 
blind  and  stupid  law,  as  they  are,  just 
before  the  final  curtain,  when  the 
audience  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  acting  is  uniformly  excellent. 
Olive  Wyndham  plays  a  most  diffi- 
cut  emotional  role  with  rare  skill. 
Beatrice  Beckley  is  admirable,  in 
spite  of  her  somewhat  explosive  in- 
tonation, as  a  physician.  Lowell 
Sherman's  impersonation  of  the 
lawyer  is  delightful.  Cyrus  Wood 
makes  Second-Sight  Jimmy  a  re- 
markable picture  of  hysteria.  And 
Robert  Edeson,  as  Dr.  Manning,  acts 
superbly  throughout.  Moreover,  by 
the  time  this  notice  is  printed  he  will 
have  learned  his  lines. 

When  the  drugged  girl  proves  to 
have  lost  her  memory,  Dr.  Meredith 
says  she  has  "acute  aphasia."  May 
I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  gifted 
Mr.  Walter  that  all  the  real  alienists 
of  my  acquaintance  know  the  dif- 
ference between  aphasia  and  am- 
nesia? 


44TH  STREET  THEATRE.  Robert 
B.  Mantell  in  Shakespearian  reper- 
toire. 

AFTER  all  the  flare  last  year, 
growing  out  of  the  Tercenten- 
ary Celebration  it  remained  for 
Robert  Mantell,  during  his  recent 
engagement  at  the  44th  Street  Thea- 
tre, to  be  the  first  this  season  to 


present  Shakespeare  as  a  Broadway 
attraction.  He  appeared  in  the 
more  familiar  features  of  his  com- 
prehensive repertoire  and  pleased 
large  audiences  by  the  vigor  and  in- 
telligence of  his  interpretations.  His 
Lear  is  distinctly  his  finest  im- 
personation followed  closely  on  by 
a  broad,  human  rendering  of  Brutus 
and  a  virile,  graphic  exposition  of 
Shylock. 


REPUBLIC.  "PETER  IBBETSON." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  John  N. 
Raphael,  dramatized  from  George 
du  Maurier's  novel.  Produced  on 
April  18th  with  this  cast : 


John    Barrymore 
Lionel    Barrymore 
Wallis   Clarke 
Montague    Weston 
Leo    Stark 
Eric    Hudson 
Alexander   Loftus 
Cecil   Clovelly 
Benjamin    Kauser 
Lowden  Adams 


Peter    Ibbetson 

Colonel   Ibbetson 

Major   Duquesnois 

Mr.    Lintot 

Raphael    Merrydew 

Crockett 

The   Bishop 

Charlie    Plunket 

Acbille    Grigoux 

The  Prison  Chaplain 

Mary.    Duchess   of    Towers, 

Constance    Collier 

Mrs.    Deane  Laura   Hope   Crews 

Mrs.    Glyn  Alice    Wilson 

Mad^e  Plunket  Catherine  Charlton 
Lady  Diana  Vivash  Barbara  Allen 
Victorine  Martha  Noel 

A  Sister  of  Charity  Nina  Varesa 

Mme.    Seraskier  Ruano    Bogislav 

M.    Pasquier    de    H    Mariere, 

Vernon    Kelso 
Mme.    Pasquier    de    la    Mariere, 

Viva    Burkitt 


Gogo 

Mimsey   Seraskier 


Joseph    Eagles 
Madge  Evans 


IT  is  not  often  that  an  offering  of 
artistic  content,  seriously  pur- 
posed, finds  a  place  in  the  pro- 
grammes that  mark  the  fag  end  of 
a  theatrical  season ;  yet  this  is  the 
status  at  the  Republic  where  John 
N.  Raphael's  really  expert  version  of 
Du  Maurier's  novel  "Peter  Ibbet- 
son" is  going  strong.  It  is  one  of 
those  happy  conceptions  that  not 
only  satisfy  the  intelligence  but  please 
and  entertain  as  well. 

"Peter  Ibbetson"  is  a  dream  play, 
not  as  the  films  have  it  for  over- 
coming time  and  space,  but  as  n 
means  to  an  end  in  determining  the 
ideal  platonic  attachment  between  the 
protagonist  and  the  Duchess  of 
Towers  and  projecting  the  unhappy 
history  of  Peter  before  and  after 
his  murder  of  his  unnatural,  natural 
father.  To  note  how  effectually 
is  accomplished  this  combination  of 
the  real  and  occult  one  should  see 
the  performance  at  the  Republic, 
where  imaginative  skill,  sound  histri- 
onics and  deft  manipulations  of  stage 
mechanics  all  contribute  to  an  effect 
of  superior  meaning  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

There  is  literary  quality  to  Mr. 
Raphael's  dialogue  and  the  revelation 
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of  a  true  spiritual  responsibility  in 
the  transcript  of  the  novel  to  the 
stage. 

In  the  title  role  John  Rarrymore 
proves  himself  one  of  the  best  of  our 
younger  actors.  Instinct  with  poet- 
ical reserve,  gracious  humanity  and 
deep  feeling  his  Peter  is  a  persona- 
tion of  rare  beauty.  Lionel,  his 
brother,  who  returns  to  the  speaking 
stage  after  a  long  absence,  gives  an 
equally  brilliant  and  sustained  pic- 
ture of  the  vain,  vicious  Colonel. 
The  scene  between  the  brothers  as 
father  and  son  is  an  impressive 
dramatic  moment. 

Wallis  Clarke  invests  with  noble 
sincerity  the  amiable  Duquesnois 
and  Constance  Collier  brings  out 
effectiyely  the  soulful  wistfulness  of 
the  Duchess.  Laura  Hope  Crews  is 
sweetly  gentle  as  Mrs.  Deane.  The 
whole  cast  is  finely  competent  and 
the  production  quaintly  appropriate 
in  its  contrasting  beauty. 


ASTOR.  "His  LITTLE  WIDOWS." 
Comedy  with  music  in  three  acts. 
Bonk  and  Lyrics  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young  and  Wm.  Gary  Duncan ; 
music  by  William  Schroeder.  Pro- 
duced on  April  30th  with  this  cast : 


Jack    Grayson 
"Bif"  Hale 
"Pete"   Lloyd 
Hotel   Manager 
Abijah    Smith 
Blanche    Hale 
Harry  Jolson 
Sandy    Barr 
Lucimla    Lloyd 
Annabelle    Lloyd 
Murilla    Lloyd 
Officiating   Elder 


Robert    Keane 

Harry   Tighe 

Carter   DeHaven 

Dwight    Dana 

Frank    Lalor 

Frances    Cameron 

Charles   Prince 

John    Robb 

Julia    Ralph 

Flora   Parker 

Hattie    Burks 

Wallace   Camp 


MARRYING  your  Mormon 
uncle's  eleven  widows  is  rather 
a  large  order,  but  it  is  being  done 
these  days  in  musical  comedy  for  a 
nominal  consideration,  viz.,  $3,000,000. 
As  I  need  not  waste  costly  white 
paper  to  inform  you,  the  matrimonial 
wholesaler  is  a  most  reluctant 
woman-hater,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
ten  "pretty"  widows,  there  is  one  who 
lives  up  to  the  connotative  sobriquet 
of  "Cactus." 

Naturally,  after  the  ceremony  has 
been  performed  we  have  "His  Bridal 
Night"  raised  to  the  nth  power. 
Carter  DeHaven,  as  the  reluctant 
husband,  has  to  reluct  all  over  the 
place.  Once  more  that  old  reliable 
staple  of  comedy,  polygamy — licit  or 
illicit — proves  its  effectiveness  as  a 
source  of  osteocephalous  cachinna- 
tion. 

The  truth  is  that  "His  Little  Wid- 
ows" is  so-so.  It  would  be  better 
if  people  weren't  always  interrupting 
the  plot  to  "sing."  When  they  dance, 
it's  not  so  bad.  But  the  story  of  the 


thing  is  its  best  ingredient.  The 
lines  are  frequently  bright,  and  the 
music  tinkles,  though  without  dis- 
tinction. 

Harry  Tighe  and  Robert  Emmett 
Keane  help  Mr.  DeHaven  with  the 
funny  stuff,  and  so,  of  course,  does 
Frank  Lalor,  as  a  Mormon  elder. 
Among  the  widows  are  Flora  Parker 
and  Hattie  Burks  as  well  as  the 
Haley  sisters,  one  of  whom  looks  like 
Fddie  Foy  and  sings  in  the  same 
register  with  Marcel  Journet.  There 
is  also  a  group  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
ranging  in  height  from  three  to 
seven  feet.  Frances  Cameron  is 
properly  decorative  as  a  musical 
comedy  star.  Most  of  the  time  she 
seems  to  think  she  is  skating. 

A  certain  amount  of  vulgarity 
seems  inevitable  in  the  polygamous 
comedy,  and  "His  Little  Widows" 
has  its  share.  We  should  be  grate- 
ful, however,  for  a  musical  piece 
devoid  of  dipsomania. 


COMEDY.  "GHOSTS."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Archer.  Revived  on  May 
7th  with  this  cast: 


Mrs.    Alving 
Oswald   Alving 
Regina  Engstrand 
Jacob   Engstrand 
Pastor  Manders 


Mary    Shaw 

Jose   Ruben 

Margaret   Mower 

T.    W.    Gibson 

Arthur  E.   Hohl 


IT  is  always  worth  while  to  revive 
Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  if  only  to  im- 
press on  playgoers  the  marvellous  in- 
fluence the  bearded  old  Norseman's 
technic  had  on  the  dramatists  of  his 
age  and  on  those  that  were  to  follow 
him. 

For  the  last  week  of  its  highly 
interesting  season  at  the  Comedy  the 
Washington  Square  Players  pre- 
sented this  ghastly,  powerful  tragedy 
with  the  added  aid  of  Mary  Shaw 
who  resumed  her  familiar  role  of 
Mrs.  Alving.  The  wisdom  of  the  re- 
vival was  justified  by  the  really  won- 
derful impersonation  which  Jose 
Ruben  gave  of  the  "worm  eaten" 
son,  the  horrible  example  of  the 
biblical  truth  that  the  sins  of  the 
father  shall  be  visited  upon  the 
children.  In  conception  and  execu- 
tion it  was  a  sickeningly  truthful  yet 
vividly  impressive  rendering  he  gave 
of  the  fate-pursued  Oswald. 

T.  W.  Gibson,  albeit  inclined  to 
over  accentuate  his  points  was  an 
excellent  Jacob  Engstrand.  Margaret 
Mower  was  acceptable  as  Regina,  but 
Arthur  E.  Hohl  failed  to  convince  as 
the  long  winded  Parson  Manders. 
Miss  Shaw  is  a  trained  and  expert 
actress  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that 
she  whined  too  much  in  one  key  and 
hardly  rose  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
tragic  conclusion. 


LYCEUM.  "THE  MAID  MISTRESS." 
Comic  opera  in  two  acts  by  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Pergolesi ;  English 
adaptation  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld. 
"The  Night  Bell."  Comic  opera  in 
one  act  by  Donizetti;  English 
adaptation  by  Sydney  Rosen  fc-ld. 
Presented  on  May  7th  with  the 
following  players  : 

Doctor  David    Rispiham 
Zcrbina         Florence  F.aston-MacI-ennan 

Scapin  Burgh    Staller 

Serafina  Lucy    Gates 

Rosa  Harriet    Bellucci 

Enrico  Albert    Reiss 

Spiridone  Carl    Formes 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  in  the, 
world  why  New  York  should 
not  have  a  permanent  Opera 
Comique,  except  that  true  comic 
opera  lacks  ragtime,  hula-hula  and 
lame-duck  dancing,  bare-legged  cory- 
phees, puerile  puns  in  unlimited 
measure,  ensemble  numbers  arranged 
by  Ned  Wayburn,  and  tinkling  im- 
itations of  all  the  tinkling  tunes  of 
Tinpan  Alley. 

Just  why  "our  beloved  city"  should 
have  a  permanent  Opera  Comique  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  Albert 
Reiss  and  his  Society  of  American 
Singers.  By  means  of  Pergolesi's 
"The  Maid  Mistress"  and  Donizetti's 
"The  Night  Bell"  they  have  reminded 
us  forcibly  that  one  can  listen  to  an 
evening  of  song  and  mirth — if  the 
opportunity  be  given — without  losing 
one's  self-respect  as  a  lover  of  either. 

In  "The  Maid  Mistress"  David 
Bispham  is  the  Molieresque  Doctor 
Pandolfo  who,  like  another  Argan, 
is  ruled  by  his  pert  and  crafty  maid. 
Florence  Easton-MacLennan  is  the 
servant  who  lures  her  master  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  after  a  series  of  de- 
lightful solos  and  duets,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  interpolated  interlude 
from  the  same  composer. 

Mr.  Bispham  is  also  the  apothecary 
bridegroom  of  the  second  piece, 
whose  nuptial  night  is  turned  into  a 
complete  failure  by  a  rejected  suitor 
who  in  several  disguises  rings  the 
night  bell  and  keeps  the  pillsmith 
busy  till  dawn.  Naughty-naughty — 
but  quite  amusing.  The  interpolation 
here  is  an  aria  from  "Linda  da 
Chamounix"  for  Miss  Lucy  Gates 
and  her  lovely  voice. 

Mr.  Bispham  is  hard-working  as  a 
comedian  and  on  the  whole,  success- 
ful. Mr.  Reiss's  light  comedy  is 
good,  if  a  bit  mastodomic.  Mrs 
Easton-MacLennan  is  vocally  and 
histrionically  most  expert.  All  the 
others  are  eminently  satisfactory — 
in  particular  Mr.  Bodansky  with 
the  baton. 


44TH  STREET.     "THE  HIGHWAY- 
MAN."    Comic   opera   in   three   acts. 
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Music  by  Reginald  De  Koven.     Re- 
vived on  May  2nd  with  this  cast: 

Dick  Fitzgerald  John  Charles  Thomas 
Lady  Constance  Sinclair  Bianca  Soroya 
Sir  Godfrey  Beverly  Stanley  Forde 

Lady   Pamela  Grace  Fjorde 

Lieutenant   Rodney  Sam   Ash 

Foxy  Quiller  Jefferson  De  Angelis 
Dolly  Primrose  Letty  Yorke 

Toby  Winkle  Teddy  Webb 

Lieutenant  Lovelace  Lawrence  Cameron 
Lord  Phelim  Kilkenny* 

J.    Sylvester    Murray 

Sir  John  Hawkhurst  Osborne  Clemson 
The  Landlord  James  Murry 

{Harry    Bulger,    Jr. 
Will    Montgomery 
A.    Carbone 
H.    Hollands 
An    Old    Soldier  Richard    Coombs 

THE  vitality  and  right  to  live  of 
•  "The  Highwayman"  is  abun- 
dantly proven  by  its  prosperous  re- 
vival eighteen  years  after  its  first 
production. 

Perhaps  the  most  entirely  success- 
ful and  popular  American  Opera  ever 
written  was  "Robin  Hood"  from  the 
same  workshop  as  "The  Highway- 
man," that  of  De  Koven  and  Harry 
B.  Smith.  The  opera  with  the  forest 
robber  and  his  jolly  companions  had 
one  of  those  wonderful  casts  not 
often  put  together. 

The  opera  now  revived  is  an  after- 
glow of  the  first  one  and  a  bit 
reminiscent  of  it.  The  story  is  not 
particularly  well  set  forth,  but  the 
performance  is  vastly  entertaining. 
Several  features  of  this  revival  give 
the  present  production  a  superiority 
over  the  original. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  as  Dick 
Fitzgerald,  is  a  delight  with  his 
personal  simplicity  and  the  purity  of 
his  voice,  remarkable  also  for  its  full 
control  of  expression.  Bianca  Soroya, 
as  Lady  Constance,  a  newcomer, 
proved  attractive,  handsome,  a  bit 
amateurish  in  acting  perhaps,  but, 
with  her  intelligence,  on. the  road  to 
distinction.  Her  soprano  voice 
pleased.  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  as 
Foxy  Quiller,  got  out  of  his  farcical 
character,  a  burlesque  of  the  detec- 
tive who  while  he  detects  is  always 
detected,  as  much  as  he  or  any  audi- 
ence could  wish  for  or  expect. 

There  was  never  a  more  active 
comedian  on  the  stage  than  De  An- 
gelis. Whatever  else  is  doing,  what- 
ever else  has  the  attention  of  the 
moment  De  Angelis  is  doing  his  little 
bit  in  a  contributory  way.  The 
Shuberts  have  done  well  in  reviving 
"The  Highwayman." 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  ages,  beyond 
repair,  any  play  or  opera.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  does  nothing  of  the 
kind  with  a  supremely  good  piece  of 
work  in  any  art.  The  life  of  any 
play  is  impaired  if  carelessness  is 
used  in  its  making.  The  music  of 


this  opera  is  delightful.  Why  should 
it  perish  or  give  less  pleasure  than  it 
did  eighteen  years  ago?  Certainly 
the  book  is  faulty.  It  could  be  sub- 
jected to  revision.  In  a  general  way 
there  have  been  no  such  changes  of 
taste  in  comic  opera  to  put  "The 
Highwayman"  out  of  date. 


COMEDY.  MORNINGSIDE  PLAYERS. 
One-act  plays.  Presented  on  April 
24th. 

Little  bands  of  brave  students  and 
experimental  practitioners  of  the 
drama  are  springing  up  the  land 
over.  They  are  usually  known  as 
Players,  after  the  manner  of  the 
successful  Washington  Square  folk 
who,  by  some  trick  known  only  to 
themselves  and  the  Indian  fakirs, 
threw  a  rope,  so  to  say,  up  in  the 
air  and  have  continued  to  climb 
skyward  on  it  ever  since. 

The  Morningside  Players,  housed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  original 
dramatic  endeavorers,  would  appear 
to  be  a  Columbia  University  band. 
Mary  Shaw  conducts  their  services 
at  present.  On  April  24th  and  25th 
they  held  two  matinees.  Of  the 
four  plays  put  on  only  one  had  any- 
thing of  the  professional  touch 
about  it.  That  one  was  "The 
Home  of  the  Free,"  by  Elmer 
Reizenstein  on  material  suggested  by 
F.  T.  Edwards,  it  having  been 
handed  down  to  Mr.  Edwards  from 
previous  generations  and  will  so  be 
helped  along  in  its  persistence  in 
loving.  A  young  man,  an  advance 
thinker,  loves  a  girl;  father  tries  to 
dissuade  him  from  marrying  her, 
finally  having  to  tell  him  that  she  is 
half  sister;  complaining  to  his 
mother  she  tells  him  not  to  mind, 
that  he  is  not  his  father's  son. 

The  Morningside  Players  no  doubt 
will  do  better  with  their  next  bill 
and  all  future  bills;  they  could  not 
well  do  worse. 


EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE.  The  Edu- 
cational Alliance  is  doing  good  work 
of  the  kind  implied  in  its  name  on 
the  East  side.  At  frequent  intervals 
plays  are  produced  in  the  unpre- 
tentious but  capacious  theatre.  In 
the  very  nature  of  collaborative 
effort  and  because  of  the  intimate 
interest  of  audiences  drawn  from 
the  neighborhood,  there  is  zeal  in 
the  work. 

That  plays  and  players  and  writers 
are  hardly  yet  professional  in  ex- 
cellence does  not  detract  from  the 
merit  and  promise  and  effectiveness 
of  what  is  done.  These  audiences 
are  the  true  "high-brows"  and  shun 
the  garish  frivolities  of  Broadway. 


The  plays  are  usually  serious. 
Symbolism  is  not  absent;  and  at  the 
last  performance  to  be  noted  the 
woes  of  humanity  were  pressed 
home  in  a  little  play  entitled, 
"Night."  The  outcasts  gathered, 
nursed  on  some  new  hopes,  only  to 
be  driven  away  by  a  noisy  house- 
wife with  a  broom  and  a  pail  of 
water.  A  sad  world  this,  without 
much  real  hope  in  it. 

Many  of  the  plays  are  transla- 
tions from  the  Yiddish.  It  is  a  use- 
ful work,  impressive  no  doubt  to  its 
audiences,  and  out  of  it  may  yet 
come  plays  and  players  of  note. 


WINTER  GARDEN.  "THE  PASS- 
ING SHOW  OF  1917."  Revue  in  two 
acts  and  twenty-one  scenes.  Dialogue 
and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge. 
Music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and 
Otto  Motzan.  Produced  on  April 
26th  with  this  cast : 

Ruth    Law  Marie    Nordstrom 

Policeman  Franklyn    Uatie 
Father  Knickerbocker      John  T.  Murray 

The    Soubrette  Effie    Weston 

First    Principal  Donald    Kerr 

First  Lady  Principal  Wanda  Lyon 

Kosie  Kosie    Quimi 

Stage    Manager  Zeke    Colvan 

Author  Henry    Bergman 

Miss   Clark  Gladys   Clark 

Miss    Rugel  Yvette    Rugel 

Chorus    Girl  Irene    Franklin 

First    Critic  George    Schiller 

Second    Critic  John    Crone 

Musical    Director  Burton    Green 

Two    Sheep  Miller   and   Mack 

Father  John    Crone 

Jester  Johnny    Dooley 

Mr.    Uptown  Tom    Lewis 

Tush  De   Wolf  Hopper 

Kubia  Jefferson    De   Angelis 

Charles  (Chic)    Sale 

FOLLOWING  the  lead  of  its  pre- 
decessors, the  new  Winter  Gar- 
den spectacle,  "The  Passing  Show 
of  1917,"  brings  before  the  footlights 
a  crowd  of  pretty  girls,  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  costumes.  But  in  spite  of 
the  strong  appeal  to  the  eye,  there 
is  something  missing.  Bluntly  put, 
the  show  lacks  originality. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  does  all  he  can 
to  impart  artistry  and  dignity  to  the 
performance,  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  This  famous  laughter 
maker  is  particularly  amusing  in  his 
parody  of  "The  Willow  Tree."  If 
Irene  Franklin  had  more  to  do,  the 
public  would  appreciate  it,  for  she  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleverest  among 
our  younger  actresses. 


EMPIRE.  "THE  NEW  WORD." 
Comedy  in  one  act  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 
Presented  on  May  14th  with  this  cast : 


Mr.    Torrance 
Mrs.  Torrance 
Roger 
Lucy 


Norman    Trevor 

Winifred   Fraser 

Gareth    Hughes 

Betty    Daintry 


(Concluded  on  page  374) 
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Elsie  Mackay  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  "Colonel 
Newcome"    recently    at    the    New    Amsterdam 


John   and  Lionel   Barrymore  in 
"Peter  Ibbetson"  at  the  Republic 


Photos  White 


The  Liberty  Number  in  "The  Passing  Show  of  1917"  at  the  Winter  Garden 

SIR   HERBERT    TREE,    THE    BARRYMORES,   AND    A   NEW   MUSICAL   REVUE 


<By    BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

PART  II. 


IT  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  declare  that  what 
I  recall  most  certainly  out  of  all  Mary  An- 
derson's poetic  impersonations  of  poetic 
heroines  is  the  grace  and  abandon  of  Perdita's 
entrancing  dance  with  Florizel  in  the  springtime 
of  their  young  love.  Clara  Morris,  a  most  un- 
equal actress  of  rich  native  gift,  hampered  In 
lack  of  taste  and  by  defects  of  early  training. 
gave  me  a  thrill  of  horror  when  I  began  to  per- 
ceive in  the  heroine  of  "Article  47,"  the  symptoms 
of  incipient  insanity  which  she  managed  somehow 
to  convey  to  us  all  at  that  first  performance  by 
a  slow  working  of  her  body  to  and  fro  while  her 
eyes  were  set  in  a  deadly  stare. 

From  the  repertory  of  Ludwig  Barnay,  the 
most  gifted  and  accomplished  German  actor  it 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know,  I  could 
not  but  single  out  the  piercing  look  of  inquiry 
with  which  Marc  Antony  sizes  up  the  crowd  in 
the  Forum  around  Csesar's  body,  to  see  whether 
it  is  time  for  him  to  play  his  trump  card  and  to 
produce  Csesar's  will.  From  the  repertory  of 
Mrs.  Fiske  I  should  take  the  nervous  chill  of 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"  after  she  returns 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  her  hand. 

From  Agnes  Booth  I  should  have  to  give  the 
whole  of  that  long  soliloquy  in  the  "Engaged" 
of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  a  soliloquy  the  delivery  of 
which  was  punctuated  by  intermittent  biting  into 
the  tart  she  was  slowly  devouring,  a  soliloquy  so 
long  that  Mrs.  Booth  broke  it  into  three  and  hid 
its  extreme  length  from  the  audience  who  lis- 
tened to  it  with  the  keenest  enjoyment.  And  I 
may  end  by  adding  that  to  me  at  least  nothing 
that  Nat  Goodwin  ever  did  was  truer  in  its 
simplicity,  more  unaffectively  pathetic,  than  his 
final  words  as  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act 
of  "A  Gold  Mine" :  "Well,  it  was  worth  it !" 


TT7HEN  I  seek  to  set  by  the  side  of  these 
single  effects  of  individual  performers  a 
corresponding  list  of  performances  in  which 
every  part  was  so  appropriately  played  that  the 
total  impression  was  absolutely  satisfying,  I  must 
begin  by  leaving  out  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  the 
representations  of  the  Comedie-Franc,aise  which 
I  accept  as  impeccable  beyond  cavil.  "Ruy  Bias" 
with  Mounet-Sully  and  Coquelin  and  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt,  before  her  golden  voice  had  been  worn 
and  before  her  manner  had  degenerated  into 
mannerism — this  is  one  of  them;  and  another  is 
the  "Etrangere"  with  the  splendor  of  its  original 
cast,  exceptionally  splendid  even  for  the  Francois. 

Far  less  glittering  in  its  individual  impersona- 
tions and  yet  most  admirable  as  a  whole  was 
"Julius  Caesar"  by  the  Meiningen  Company  as  I 
beheld  it  at  Drury  Lane  in  June,  1881,  with  Marc 
Antony  impersonated  by  Barnay  about  whose  per- 
fect adaptation  to  the  part  there  could  be  no  dis- 
pute. 

Of  performances  seen  in  America  I  am  in- 
clined to  single  out  three.  The  first  in  point  of 
time  is  the  production  of  "Henry  V"  by  Charles 
Calvert  at  Booth's  Theatre  with  George  Ringold 
as  the  young  king  and  with  all  the  host  of  char- 
acter parts  which  gave  variety  to  Shakespeare's 
loose-jointed  and  undramatic  history  vigorously 
individualized.  The  second,  again  in  chrono- 
logical order,  is  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  when 


Hamilton  Bell  designed  the  costumes  and  when 
Daly's  company  was  rich  in  comic  actors  of  both 
sexes  headed  by  the  superb  quartet  whose  team- 
play  was  unerring — Ada  Rehan,  John  Drew, 
James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert.  And  for  the  third 
and  last  I  must  choose  the  "Thunderbolt"  as  that 
was  acted  by  the  company  of  the  New  Theatre 
to  be  dissolved  forever  only  a  few  months  later. 
I  doubt  if  our  modern  stage  has  seen  any  mod- 
ern play  more  artistically  performed  than  was 
Pinero's  masterpiece  under  the  direction  of 
Winthrop  Ames,  or  more  harmoniously  repre- 
sented in  all  its  quieter  details  as  well  as  in  all 
its  intensely  dramatic  moments. 
A  performance  like  that  of  the  "Thunderbolt" 


Sarony 


AUGUSTIN  DALY 
The  most  famous  theatrical  producer 
of   his    day,    who    had    a    managerial 
career    of    more    than    thirty    years 

at  the  New  Theatre  in  1911  reflects  high  credit 
upon  the  manager,  who  aftor  all  is  the  man  ul- 
timately responsible  for  it,  since  he  has  chosen 
the  several  members  of  ths  company  and  has 
selected  also  the  stage-manager,  the  art-director 
and  all  the  other  junior  officers  whose  combined 
efficiency  makes  possible  a  performance  so  per- 
fect as  this.  None  of  the  historians  of  dramatic 
literature  in  the  past  and  few  of  the  theatrical 
critics  of  the  present  have  perceived  the  immense 
importance  of  the  manager  or  have  noted  how 
few  managers  there  have  been  in  the  theatres  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  who  have 
impressed  their  individualities  upon  the  drama. 
The  manager  of  recognized  ability  is  far  rarer 
than  the  actor  or  the  dramatist  of  equal  equip- 
ment; and  actors  and  dramatists  of  high  repute 
have  failed  dismally  when  they  have  undertaken 
theatrical  management.  David  Garrick,  success- 
ful as  an  actor  and  successful  as  a  dramatist,  was 
triumphantly  successful  as  a  manager,  whereas 
Sheridan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  control  of 
Drury  Lane,  was  lamentably  unsuccessful.  Ed- 
win Booth  built  a  theatre  for  himself  in  New 


York  and,   from  lack  of  business  ability,   he  let 
it  slip  from  his  lax  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  Augustin  Daly  had  a  man- 
agerial career  of  more  than  thirty  years,  full  of 
vicissitudes,  no  doubt,  broken  in  the  middle  by 
failure,  and  yet  filled  with  valiant  effort,  strongly 
individual,  and  incessantly  interesting.  I  was  a 
friendly  spectator  of  the  whole  of  Daly's  man- 
agerial struggles,  in  at  least  four  different  play- 
houses in  New  York ;  and  1  chanced  to  witness 
certain  of  his  ambitious  forays  into  foreign 
countries.  For  instance,  I  was  present  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  in  August,  1891,  when  he 
permitted  the  Parisians  to  gaze  in  amused  amaze- 
ment at  "As  You  Like  It,"  probably  the  first 
time  that  Shakespeare's  comedy  had  ever  been 
acted  in  English  in  the  French  capital.  And  I 
had  previously  been  one  of  the  friendly  Amer- 
icans in  London  in  July,  1884,  when  he  first  in- 
troduced his  company  to  the  British  public,  an 
occasion  on  which  I  was  unabled  to  calculate  the 
time-reaction  of  the  Londoner  toward  an  Amer- 
ican joke.  The  piece  was,  as  I  seem  to  recall, 
"Seven-Twenty-Eight,"  or  one  of  Daly's  other 
free  Americanizations  of  German  farces,  and  as 
it  was  familiar  to  most  of  us  American  visitors 
to  London,  our  laughs  followed  swift  upon  the 
utterance  of  every  merry  jest  on  the  stage;  then 
there  would  be  a  brief  interval  of  silence;  and 
finally  the  main  body  of  the  British  audience  ap- 
prehended the  exotic  joke  and  laughed  in  platoons. 


DALY  had  his  own  views  about  everything 
and  lie  insisted  on  carrying  them  out.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  rearrange  Sheridan  and 
Shakespeare  to  accord  with  his  own  whim.  His 
taste  was  often  at  fault  and  his  judgment  was 
sometimes  at  sea;  but  no  man  ever  lived  who 
was  more  intensely  absorbed  by  his  special  art. 
He  lived  in  the  theatre  and  for  the  theatre,  and 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  this,  what  he  did  in 
the  theatre  was  unfailingly  interesting,  even 
when  it  was  most  wrong-headed.  He  had  in- 
exhaustible energy  and  boundless  ambition.  He 
hoped  to  make  his  theatre  an  American  equiva- 
lent of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  with  a  permanent 
company  and  a  repertory  of  standard  comedies 
in  stock  and  always  on  hand.  For  several  win- 
ters he  had  subscription  Tuesdays  at  which  the 
same  audiences  gathered  week  after  week.  He 
always  sent  me  invitations  for  these  perform- 
ances ;  and  he  often  also  sent  me  a  complimen- 
tary pass  for  the  season,  admitting  me  whenever 
I  might  care  to  drop  in. 

He  liked  to  celebrate  himself,  or  at  least  to 
celebrate  the  company  of  comedians  whom  he 
kept  together  year  after  year;  and  in  1887  he 
asked  me  to  aid  him  in  editing  "A  Portfolio  of 
Players,"  to  contain  a  score  of  photogravure 
portraits  in  character  of  his  leading  performers, 
for  which  Hutton  and  Bunner,  William  Winter, 
E.  A.  Dithmar  and  I  prepared  vignettes  of  ap- 
preciation and  for  which  Bunner  rhymed  a  witty 
epistle  to  "A  Playgoer  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury," a  copy  of  verses  appropriately  serving  as 
an  epilogue.  In  the  course  of  our  meetings  to 
arrange  this  volume  Daly  said  to  Hutton  sud- 
denly: "How  is  it  that  I  haven't  seen  you  at  the 
theatre  lately?"  Hutton  explained  that  he  had 
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married  and  that  he  found  it  therefore  more  ex- 
pensive to  go  to  the  play.  "But  didn't  I  send  you 
a  season  ticket?"  Daly  inquired.  "Yes,"  Hutton 
responded,  "but  I'd  pay  for  four  seats  any  time, 
rather  than  face  your  father-in-law  with  a  pass 
in  my  hand." 

Daly  laughed,  for  he  knew  John  Duff's  de- 
testation of  all  deadheads;  and  that  was  perhaps 
the  reason  why  he  had  stationed  his  father-in- 
law  by  the  side  of  the  ticket-taker.  The  story 
is  told  that  a  lively  little  man  once  asked  for  a 
pass  and  was  referred  to  Duff,  whose  huge  bulk 
towered  on  the  top  of  the  steps  behind  the  rail- 
ing. "Mr.  Duff,  do  you  pass  the  profession?" 
was  the  lively  little  man's  question.  To  this 
Duff  responded  with  another  query,  "And  what 
might  be  your  connection  with  the  profession  ?" 
Whereupon  the  lively  little  man  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  "the  lightning  ticket-seller  down  to 
Barnum's  circus !"  Duff  looked  down  on  him 
and  then  pointed  to  the  box-office,  saying,  "Then 
let  me  see  how  quick  you  can  buy  one!" 

I  was  a  witness  also  of  the  managerial  career 
of  A.  M.  Palmer,  who  resigned  the  librarianship 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  to  take  charge  of  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  going  on  later  to  the 
Madison  Square  and  finally  to  Wallack's.  And  I 
observed  with  an  even  acuter  interest  the  rise  of 
Harrigan  and  Hart,  who  came  forward  first  with 
a  song-and-dance  at  the  Theatre  Comique  and 
who  slowly  and  steadily  broadened  the  scope  of 
their  little  act.  until  the  "Mulligan  Guards' 
Parade"  was  in  due  season  succeeded  by  the 
"Squatter  Sovereignty,"  which  survives  in  my 
memory  as  Harrigan's  best  play,  the  one  in  which 
he  most  satisfactorily  revealed  the  possibilities 
of  the  special  kind  of  piece  he  had  devised  in 
the  course  of  years  of  experiment.  He  recruited 
his  company  from  the  variety-shows,  from  the 
performers  who  were  accustomed  to  present  fixed 
types,  the  stock  Irishman,  the  stock  German,  the 
stock  Chinaman,  the  stock  Negro.  Then  he  called 
upon  these  actors  of  limited  range  to  bring  out 
more  sharply  the  differences  in  character  which 
exist  within  the  stock-type.  Harrigan  not  only 
had  a  keen  eye  for  character,  as  he  had  studied  it 
in  the  tenement  house  neighborhoods,  he  was  also 
a  most  skilful  stage-manager;  and  no  one  who 
ever  saw  the  separate  entrances  of  the  clan 
Murphy  and  of  the  clan  Maclntyre  in  "Squatter 
Sovereignty"  can  forget  the  delicate  discrimina- 
tion of  these  two  groups  of  Americanized 
Hibernians. 

Here  was  acting  of  a  delightful  kind  within  its 


rigid  limitations  and  it  won  high  commendation 
from  Howells,  among  other  critics ;  and  this 
hugely  disgusted  John  Gilbert,  who  once  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  surprise  of  a  highly  trained 
actor  that  these  variety-show  impersonations  of 
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The  elder  Coquelin   as  Cyrano 

rigid  types  should  be  so  warmly  praised  for  their 
restricted  art.  Coquelin  was  more  open-minded; 
and  when  I  took  him  in  1888,  on  his  first  visit 
to  America,  to  see  Harrigan  in  "Waddy  Googan," 
he  appreciated  the  special  quality  of  the  play  and 
of  the  performance  saying  that  it  had  a  flavor 
all  its  own :  "c'est  quelque  chose  de  tres- 
particulier." 

In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  most  prominent  actor-manager  in 
Great  Britain  was  Henry  Irving;  and  in  my 
successive  visits  to  London  and  in  his  successive 
visits  to  New  York  I  was  enabled  to  see  him 
repeatedly  in  all  his  prominent  parts.  He  had 
a  compelling  personality  as  an  actor  and  noth- 
ing that  he  did  was  negligible.  He  had  the 
grand  style,  in  spite  of  the  mannerisms  of  his 


walk  and  of  his  utterance.  He  used  his  taste, 
his  skill,  his  inventiveness  as  a  stage-manager  to 
set  off  his  achievement  as  an  actor  and  to  supple- 
ment and  even  on  occasion  to  disguise  his 

histrionic  limitations. 

He  was  large-minded  and  liberal,  as  he  proved 
when  he  invited  Booth  to  join  him  at  the  Lyceum 
and  to  alternate  with  him  as  Othello  and  lago. 
This  was  truly  generous  since  Irving  was  pros- 
perous at  the  time  and  Booth's  London  engage- 
ment had  been  unsuccessful.  It  was  perhaps  even 
more  generous  than  Irving  himself  suspected, 
because  Booth  was  a  tragedian  who  could  rise  to 
Othello  although  he  was  perhaps  even  more 
effective  in  the  character-part  of  lago,  whereas 
Irving  was  essentially  a  performer  of  character- 
parts  and  lacked  the  massiveness  and  the  sweep 
which  tragedy  demands.  To  my  great  regret  I 
did  not  arrive  in  London  that  summer  until  after 
the  twin-stars  had  ceased  to  shine  simultaneously. 
But  from  a  friend  in  the  Lyceum  company  I 
heard  how  Irving  had  deferred  in  every  way  to 
Booth,  only  to  discover  that  the  American  actor 
was  only  too  glad  to  let  his  British  friend  carry 
all  the  burden  of  stage-management.  Irving  him- 
self set  so  much  store  by  meticulous  exactness 
in  detail  that  he  was  perturbed  to  find  that  Booth 
felt  himself  to  be  wholly  independent  of  its 
assistance;  and  he  did  not  quite  understand 
Booth's  attitude  of  relying  entirely  upon  his  sheer 
power  as  an  actor. 

When  Irving  paid  his  first  visit  to  America 
we  made  him  a  Kinsman,  and  with  his  usual 
liberality  he  immediately  presented  to  every  other 
Kinsman  a  "bone"  for  the  Lyceum  in  London — 
an  engraved  ivory  token  admitting  any  one  of 
us  at  any  time  to  his  theatre.  At  one  Kinsman 
supper  in  April,  1884,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
seated  between  Booth  and  Irving;  it  was  grateful 
to  observe  the  cordiality  of  their  friendship,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  necessarily  pro- 
fessionally rivals.  When  they  fell  to  discussing 
the  great  actors  of  the  past,  I  sat  silent,  listening 
to  each  in  turn ;  and  I  watched  to  see  whether 
either  of  them  had  really  read  up  the  history  of 
his  own  art,  something  which  artists  rarely  do, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  practise  of  it.  I 
soon  saw  that  Booth's  filial  devotion  to  his  father 
had  led  him  to  learn  all  he  could  about  his 
father's  rivals,  especially  the  foremost  of  them 
all,  Edmund  Kean,  and  that  he  had  therefore 
been  lured  into  wider  reading  about  the 
Kembles. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  July  issue} 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  BEING  A  PRESS  AGENT 


A.    TOXEN    WORM 


WHAT  is  a  Press  Agent?  A  press  agent 
is  a  person  engaged  by  a  manager  to 
excite  interest  in  a  theatrical  produc- 
tion and  so  make  people  buy  seats  for  the  play. 
That  is  the  definition  of  the  term  "press  agent" 
reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 

In  my  business  as  press  agent  I  have  handled 
about  four  hundred  productions,  among  them 
such  stars  as  Blanche  Bates,  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell, Forbes-Robertson,  Fay  Templeton,  Sothern 
and  Marlowe,  Nazimova,  Maxine  Elliott,  Al  Jol- 
son,  Sam  Bernard,  Lew  Fields,  as  well  as  the 
great  foreign  actresses,  Mme.  Rejane,  Mine.  Duse 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Then  too,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  the  publicity  for  the  three 
largest  playhouses  in  the  world,  the  New  York 
Hippodrome,  the  New  Theatre,  now  the  Century, 
and  the  Winter  Garden,  and  all  these  enterprises 
under  only  four  managements ! 

A  successful  press  agent  is  a  psychologist ! 
And  the  qualifications  do  not  end  there — in  fact, 
they  merely  begin  with  the  human  element. 
Imagination,  system,  memory  are  indispensable 
essentials  to  success  in  the  work  of  heralding  a 
show.  Without  imagination  the  press,  agent  is 
a  mere  echo;  without  memory  he  has  no  vision; 
without  system  he  is  inefficient — and  lastly,  but 
by  no  means  least,  a  quality  of  skill  of  less  im- 
portance is  an  ear  attuned  to  the  jingling  coin 
of  the  box  office  for  the  measure  of  the  hopper 
is  the  acid  test  of  results. 

Yesterday  the  press  agent  was  little  less  than 
a  literary  trickster,  a  skilful  juggler  of  hoaxes, 
"plants"  and  schemes  for  publicity :  to-day  his 
profession  is  the  third  estate  of  the  stage— play- 
wrighting  and  play-acting — taking  first  and 
second  rank. 

Let  us  draw  from  the  experience  of  a  press 
agent  by  way  of  illustration — take  a  case  in 
psychology,  knowing  another's  mind  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  therefrom.  Assume  that  nothing 
is  impossible. 


A  FEW  years  ago  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was 
playing  an  engagement  at  a  Forty-second 
Street  theatre.  She  was  receiving  considerable 
attention  from  the  dramatic  reviewers,  but  some- 
thing more  was  wanted,  some  big  human  note 
that  would  reacli  those  who  did  not  read  the 
theatrical  columns  with  regularity.  So  I  made 
Mrs.  Campbell  a  nervous  wreck!  Rather  a 
startling  statement,  but  that  was  exactly  what 
happened.  By  a  word  here  and  there  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  lady  that  she  was  undergoing  a 
frightful  nervous  strain  by  playing  in  repertoire, 
and  all  the  while  we  waited  for  a  big  expres- 
sion which  would  be  the  basis.  One  night  Mrs. 
Campbell  complained  to  several  people  that  the 
street  noises  coming  through  the  alley  leading  to 
the  theatre  irritated  her — and  her  very  uncon- 
scious remark  gave  me  the  idea  I  had  been  work- 
ing for.  Two  hours  later  we  had  a  coating  of 
tan-bark  on  Forty-second  Street!  The  street 
cleaning  department  took  the  tan-bark  away  early 
the  following  morning  but  the  psychology  of  the 
mind  of  the  press  department  over  that  of  the 
star  in  question  had  resulted  in  a  first  page  news 
story  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  nervousness 
that  was  quoted  all  over  the  country.  Was  this 
a  trick — perhaps,  and  perhaps  not— just  a  literal 
treatment  of  a  condition  of  mind ! 

Imagination  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  publicist! 
The  man  with  the  keenest  imagination  does  the 


best  work,  and  the  man  with  the  best  imagina- 
tion knows  that  he  must  go  outside  of  the  thea- 
tre to  find  the  idea  that  will  bring  people  to  see 
the  play.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  have 
been  so  many  untruths  told  about  the  theatre  that 
unless  theatrical  publicity  tends  towards  the 
everyday  incidents  of  life  the  newspapers  arc 
loath  to  print  the  story  and  the  public  sceptical 
to  believe. 

On  the  way  out  of  New  York  with  the  all 
star  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  company  headed  by 
Eleanor  Robson  (now  Mrs.  August  Belmontl 
and  Kyrle  Bellew,  I  picked  up  a  paper  and  scan- 
ning its  columns  wondered  if  there  was  any 
chance  for  my  getting  a  story  that  would  have 
nation-wide  value  for  the  organization.  My  imag- 
ination was  in  a  highly  receptive  mood,  and  when 
I  read  the  name  of  Professor  Oscar  Triggs,  I 
dropped  the  paper  and  pondered  on  how  I  could 
use  the  man.  Professor  Triggs  was  the  head  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  had  made  considerable  reputation 
for  himself  through  his  attacks  on  literary  men. 


AFTER  a  few  minutes  I  conceived  my  plan.  I 
wired  Professor  Triggs,  offered  him  a  salary 
of  $500  a  week  to  go  ahead  of  the  organization  as 
advance  agent,  his  work  to  be  mostly  letters  and 
articles  on  Shakespeare  and  particularly  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  I  told  him  to  let  me  have  an  answer 
the  following  morning  at  the  theatre  in  Chicago. 
It  was  there,  and  it  was  an  acceptance !  I  im- 
mediately gave  the  story  of  the  college  professor- 
advance  agent  to  the  press  and  it  was  copied 
throughout  the  country  as  a  news  item  regarding 
a  man  in  the  public  eye. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  wire  from  the  New  York 
office  congratulating  me  on  a  good  news  story 
but  asking  what  about  the  $500  a  week  salary. 
That  had  already  been  thought  out.  I  went  to 
Professor  Triggs,  talked  with  him  at  length,  and 
then  asked  him  when  he  would  be  ready  to  start 
work.  In  three  weeks  time !  I  told  him  that 
I  could  not  wait  as  long  as  twenty-four  hours — 
so  the  bargain  was  called  off'and  we  got  another 
story.  Tricks  ?  No,  we  would  have  made  good 
if  he  had. 

There  was  a  law  suit  as  the  result  of  my  -imag- 
ination. One  of  the  papers  wrote  an  editorial 
scoring  Professor  Triggs  for  "falling"  for  my 
scheme,  and  he  sued  for  damages.  All  he  got 
was  six  cents'and  naturally  it  was  not  until  after 
the  suit  that  the  publicity  stopped.  So  much  for 
a  little  imagination ! 

The  need  of  system  in  a  press  representative's 
work  is  the  same  need  of  system  that  can  be 
applied  to  any  man's  business,  or  any  woman's 
home.  The  best  example  of  this  from  the  angle 
of  the  press  representative  is  that  of  newspaper 
publicity.  All  Saturday  and  Sunday  papers  carry 
special  theatrical  news.  This  is  written  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  papers  request  that  it  be  in  their 
hands  not  later  than  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
man  with  system  gets  it  there  on  time — and  he 
never  has  to  make  any  excuses  to  his  managers 
for  scanty  notices. 

Memory,  the  third  great  requisite,  is  necessary 
in  cases  of  haste.  Frequently  a  press  representa- 
tive will  get  news  late  in  the  afternoon  that  an 
actor  or  actress  is  to  join  a  company.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  get  that  news  into  the  morning  papers. 
Unless  he  knows  something  of  the  player's  pri- 
vate life  and  stage  experience  the  notice  is  not 


satisfactory.  Back  in  his  memory  he  must  have 
his  data  filed  away  for  the  occasion. 

One  condition  not  realized  by  all  press 
representatives,  is  the  importance  of  making 
their  work  constructive  rather  than  destructive. 
Never  publish  the  story  of  an  accident  nor  an 
understudy.  Recently  a  man  who  worked  at  the 
Winter  Garden  told  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful girls  being  taken  to  a  hospital  for  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.  Two  of  the  papers  pub- 
lished the  story — and  we  discharged  the  man.  A 
few  months  ago  the  morning  papers  carried  ex- 
tensive notices  of  a  leading  woman  who  broke 
her  arm  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  company. 
Anyone  should  be  able  to  see  the  effect  of  such 
a  story  as  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  who 
go  to  the  theatre  because  they  are  only  interested 
in  the  work  of  a  certain  member  of  the  company. 
The  press  man  who  got  so  much  publicity  should 
have  been  given  his  notice  for  hurting  the  show. 

1  think,  that  the  greatest  trial  of  the  press 
representative  is  with  those  of  the  profession  who 
have  risen  to  the  more  enviable  places.  Stars 
have  the  greatest  habit  of  forgetting  to  keep  their 
appointments,  especially  if  the  engagement  is 
with  a  photographer  or  interviewer.  I  think  that 
after  years  of  disappointment  I  have  discovered 
the  reason.  They  are  afraid  of  the  photographer 
for  fear  that  the  picture  will  not  be  flattering 
enough  to  suit  their  vanity,  and  their  fear  of 
the  interviewer  is  because  they  are  afraid  of  their 
ability  to  talk.  The  press  agent  must  use  subtle 
flattery  in  such  cases,  and  often  result  to  a  little 
bullying  at  the  psychological  moment. 

It  is  with  the  young  people  that  the  press  rep- 
resentative has  his  greatest  trouble,  "The  Love 
o'  Mike"  company  for  example.  All  this  com- 
pany are  talented,  but  many  of  them  are  so 
young  at  their  profession  that  they  are  scarcely 
out  of  the  amateur  class,  and  each  individually 
believes  that  he  or  she  should  receive  all  the 
credit  for  the  play's  success. 

The  true  success  of  a  press  representative, 
however,  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  his  ability  to  send 
clippings  to  the  daily  papers,  not  to  quiet  young 
stars.  It  is  the  big  sensational  things  which  can 
be  done  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  they  ap- 
pear natural,  that  truly  count. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  "stunts"  that  I 
ever  accomplished  was  sending  the  sand- 
wich men  through  the  city  of  London.  By  "the 
city"  is  meant  the  very  centre  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, and  it  is  a  place  of  narrow  crowded 
streets.  The  law  says  sandwich  men  may  not 
parade  the  streets,  because  the  sidewalks  are  too 
narrow. 

It  was  when  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe 
were  playing  in  London.  A  score  or  more  sand- 
wich men  were  engaged  and  put  on  top  of  five 
motor  busses.  We  started  out,  and  were  soon 
stopped  at  every  corner.  I  explained  to  each 
policeman  that  we  were  not  breaking  the  law, 
but  one  of  them  finally  arrested  us.  and  \\ •<_•  were 
taken  to  the  police  station.  I  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  the  magistrate,  told  him  that  I  had  hired 
the  busses  because  I  knew  the  men  were  not  al- 
lowed to  walk,  and  took  the  point  that  I  was 
being  unfairly  treated.  The  magistrate  under- 
stood, asked  me  not  to  repeat  the  offense,  and 
we  were  all  discharged.  Naturally  there  were  no 
more  sandwich  men,  for  I  had  gained  my  publicity. 

Another  incident  of         (  Concluded  on  page  372) 
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Thi  Theatre.  June,  1917 


Goldberg 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT 

The  prominent   beauty  of  the  stage  who   is   now 

lending    her    talents    to    the    screen.      She    is    to 

appear   shortly   in   a   Goldwyn   picture 


ELSE  ALDER 

The   prima  donna  of  "Miss   Springtime,"   herself 

an  expert   cook,   delights   in   teaching   her   fellow 

actresses  the  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art 


DORIS  KENYON 

The    well-known    movie    star    in    her    Overland 

roadster,    in    which    she    has    just    made    a    237 

mile  trip 

(Left) 

EDWARD  MASSEY 

A  Harvard  student  who  made  his 
debut  as  dramatist  recently  with 
"Plots  and  Playwrights,"  the  hit  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players'  last  bill 

(Right) 

QUEENIE   SMITH 
Solo    danseuse    at    the    Metropolitan 
Opera  House.     Her  grace  and  charm 
have    made    her   stand    forth    promi- 
nently in  the  Opera  ballet 


Ulishkin 
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IN  AMERICAN 


ernmon 

RIDGELEY    TORRENCE 

Author  of  "The  Rider  of 

Dreams" 


AN    interesting    experiment    was    begun    at 
the  Garden  Theatre  on  April  5th,  when 
Mrs.     Norman     Hapgood     presented     a 
group    of    plays    of    Negro    life    by     Ridgeley 

Torrcnce. 

Negro  character 
has  been  presented 
on  the  American 
stage  in  a  carica- 
tured form,  or  as 
an  excuse  for  of- 
fering plantation 
melodies.  The 
three  one-act  plays 
presented  at  the 
Garden  were  a 
serious  effort  to 
depict  the  deeper 
phases  of  negro 
life  and  character. 
The  service  Lady 
Gregory  performed 
for  art  and  Ire- 
land, by  means  of  the  Irish  Players,  Mrs.  Hap- 
good  has  undertaken  for  the  negroes. 

Mr.  Torrence  portrays  convincingly  a  negro 
idealist  in  "The  Rider  of  Dreams,"  the  supersti- 
tious African  in  "Granny  Maumee,"  and  a  son 
of  Ethiopia  of  deeply  religious  nature  in  "Simon 
the  Cyrenian."  The  cast  was  wholly  negro,  as 
was  the  incidental  music.  The  presentation  com- 
mends itself  to  respectful  attention  because  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  purpose  and  the  dramatic  and 
literary  value  of  the  plays. 

Mr.  Torrence  who  was  born  in  Xenia,  Ohio, 
and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  University, 
was  once  a  librarian  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
libraries.  He  is  a  lyric  poet  of  distinction.  In 
his  boyhood  he  knew  well  the  negro  quarter  of 
his  Ohio  town,  and  acquired  a  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  negro. 

Most  poetic  and  appealing  of  the  trio  of  plays 
is  "The  Rider  of  Dreams,"*  an  excerpt  from 
which  follows: 

The  scene  shows  a  room  used  for  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  laundry  by  a  colored  family. 
Lucy  Sparrow,  a  worn,  sweet-faced  woman  of 
forty,  is  standing  at  one  of  the  tubs  with  her 
back  turned  to  the  table  beside  it'liich  on  a  high 
stool  is  perched  a  small  boy,  Booker  Sparrow. 

LUCY:  Who  made  you? 

BOOKER:  God.     Isn't  the  mush  done  now? 

LUCY  :  Hit's  done  but  I  ain'  done  wif  you.  You 
got  to  learn  good  befo'  you  can  eat  good.  Who 
redeem  you? 

BOOKER  :  Christ.  I'll  stop  being  hungry  for  it 
if  I  don't  get  it  now. 

LUCY  :  Bettah  lose  yo'  wishes  an*  yo'  ahms  an' 
laigs  an  everything  yo'  body's  fix  wif  an'  keep 
yo'  emorul  soul.  Who  sanctify  you  ? 

BOOKER  :  The  Holy  Ghost.  I  don't  want  noth- 
ing but  mush. 

LUCY  :  Well,  yo'  ain'  goin'  to  get  hit  twell  yo' 
luhns  de  questiums.  What  de  chief  en'  of  man? 

BOOKER  :  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  himself  for  ever. 

LUCY  (coining  swiftly  forward  and  confront- 
ing him  with  a  threatening  look)  :  Enjoy  hisself! 
I  ain'  nevah  teach  you  dat.  You  know  bettah'n 
dat.  Man  got  no  right  to  enjoy  hisself.  He  got 
to  enjoy  Gawd.  You  knows  dat  as  well  as  you 
knows  eatin'.  An'  you  got  to  say  it  an"  what's 
mo'  you  got  to  live  it.  Now  what  de  chief  en' 
of  man? 

BOOKER:  Enjoy  God  forever. 

LUCY:  Dat's  mo"  like  it.  (She  turns  her  back 
and  going  to  the  tubs  resumes  her  labors  still 
talking.)  I'm  raisin'  you  to  go'  de  Kingdom  an' 
you're  goin'  in  de  Kingdom  if  pushin'  '11  Ian'  you 

""The   Rider   of   Dreams,"   Copyright,    Ridgeley   Torrence. 


dere.     Because  dis  time   anuthah  yeah  you   may 
be  in  some  lonesome  graveyard.     (Singing.) 
In  some  lonesome  graveyard, 
Oh,  Lord,  no  time  to  pray. 
(As  she  sings  Booker  stealthily  slips  off  his 
stool  and  going  around  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  selects  a  spoon  with  which  he  approaches  a 
dish  set  upon  a  wanning  shelf  fixed  to  the  stove. 
He  furtively  dips  his  spoon  in  the  dish  and  be- 
gins to  eat.    Lucy  continuing  her  singing.) 
Play  on  yo'  harp,  little  David, 
Little  Davy,  how  ole  are  you  ? 
"I'm  only  twelve  years  old." 
(She  turns  and  discovers  Booker.)  What!  You 
stealin' !   I'll  show  you  !     (She  gives  him  a  cuff 
and  shake,  depositing  him  aguin  upon  his  stool.) 
You   shorely   is   on   de   way   to   do   tiah   but    I'm 
gwine  pluck  you  out  if  it  skins  you  alive.     Steal, 
will  you?     What  de  sevenf  commandment? 
BOOKER   (sniveling)  :   Thou  shall  not  steal. 
LUCY  :    See   dat.     You   knows   it   but   you    des 
won't  live  it.     Well,  I'm  gwine  live  hit  into  you. 
I'm  gwine  slap  sin  out  of  you.     (She  gii'es  him 
another  shake.)     En  de  grace  into  you.  Now  you 
say  dat  commandment  sevumty  times  sevun.     Be- 
gin.    Say  hit. 

BOOKER:  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shall  not 
steal — 

(The  door  at  back  opens  and  Mad isun  Sparrow 
stands  in  the  doorway  looking  on  the  scene  within 
the  room.  He  is  a  tall,  loose-jointed,  lasy-iooking 
man  with  a  shifty  eye.  In  one  hand  he  carries  a 
gunny  sack.) 

The  huge,  blundering,  lazy  negro  seeks  to  lead 
the  life  of  ease  which  his  dreams  have  depicted, 
but  finds  everything  he  wants  tangled  up  with 
moral  and  religious  restrictions.  His  character 
is  admirably  drawn  i:i  the  following  scene  with 
his  wife: 

LUCY  :  What  you  bin  wukin'  at 
dis  yeah,  Madison? 

MADISON:  Dat's  it.  You  know 
dat  I'm  bin  lookin'  fob  hit  and 
couldn't  find  hit. 

LUCY  :  What  you  wuk  at  last 
yeah  ? 

MADISON  :  Yrou  knows  I  wuk  in 
de  strippin'  factory. 

LUCY  :  Jes'  two  weeks. 

MADISON  :  You  knows  I  wuk 
till  I  strain  my  back.  But  nevah 
inin'  about  all  dat.  I  done  tuhn 
ovah  a  new  leaf.  I  goin'  to  be  a 
business  man.  I  goin'  to  let  the 
othah  man  wuk. 

LUCY:  'Sposin'  everybody  was 
to  do  dat  away. 

.  MADISON  :  Let  'em  do  hit.  I 
don't  ask  nothin'  of  nobody.  1 
goin'  to  have  every  toof  in  my 
haid  covahed  wif  gol'.  I'll  get 
you'n  en  Book's  fix  dat  way  too. 
I  goin'  to  have  plenty  society  grub 
in  me  all  de  time.  I  ain'  goin'  to 
let  my  fam'ly  suffah.  I  got  too 
sweet  a  disposishun  fo'  dat.  I'll 
get  'em  whatevah  I  want. 

BOOKER  ( lingering  in  doorzvay)  : 
When  you  get  rich  will  you  get 
the  guitar,  Daddy?  (Lucy  wares 
Booker  through  doorway.  He 
vanishes.) 

MADISON  :  I'll  git  it  an'  I  got  it. 
Watch  me  now.  (He  goes  over 
to  the  sack  by  the  door  and 
reaching  i:i  produces  a  .guitar.) 
Dat's  de  beginnin'  er  good  times, 
boy. 

LJCY  (with  sickening  apprehen- 
sio.  )  :  Madison,  where  you  get 
dis  insterment? 

MADISON:  Dat's  de  Lawd's  ui- 
s;erment.  Lucy.  He  done  pervide 
it. 

LUCY:  Oh,  Madison,  dat  ain' 
our'n. 

MADISON  :  It  is  now,  Honey. 


Lucy  :  No,  youah  las'  clime  you  spent  Sunday 
an'  I  ain'  give  you  no  money  since.  You  charged 
it. 

MADISOX  :  Yassah,  I  charged  it  an'  I  goin'  to 
keep  on  a-chargin'  it  as  long  as  de  chargin's  good. 

LUCY:  How  you  like  to  be  treat  clat  way? 

MADISON:  \\lnit  way? 

LUCY:  If  you  wuz  keepin'  store,  to  have  folks 
charge  things  when  they  couldn't  pay  for  them. 

MADISON  :  I'm  willin'  fer  to  be  treat  dat  way  ef 
dey  can  do  hit.  1  says  to  everybody,  'What's 
mine's  youahs — ef  you  can  git  it  an'  what's 
youah's  is  mine  ef  I  kin  git  hit  an'  I'm  a-goin' 
ter  try  mighty  ha'd  to  git  hit.' 

LUCY  (breaking  dnzvii):  Oh,  I  cain'  stan'  hit. 
Youah  sinkin'  fas'  down  to  de  fiery  lake  an' 
yauah's  pullin'  my  Babe  uni  down  too. 

MADISON  :  No,  I's  raisin'  him  up  an'  I  goin'  to 
Ian'  we  all  in  a  sof'  place  on  dat  Easy  Street  I 
heah  nm  singin'  'bout  so  long  wifout  seein'. 

LUCY:   Wheah  yo'  git  dis  guitar? 

MADISON:  What  guitar? 

LUCY  :  Oh,  Madison,  dis  is  Doctah  Williams' 
own  guitar.  Dis  is  the  guitar  dat  nobody  couldn't 
buy.  Oh,  take  it  back  dis  minute  an'  snatch  yo' 
soul  from  de  lu'nin'. 

MADISON:  Who,  me?  What  yo'  tak  me  fo', 
gal?  Give  back  a  guitar  to  de  rich  man,  de  man 
what  own  de  very  house  we  live  in! 

LUCY  :  Well,  we  soon  will  buy  hit. 

MADISO.V  :  Dat's  right.  We  will.  But  dat  ain* 
de  questium.  I  didn'  lif  dis  guitar  fer  to  re- 
turn it.  1  lif  it  fer  to  play  it.  I  boun'  to  play  it 
cause  I'm  goin'  to  be  er  rich  man  soon  an'  I  got 
to  have  a  plenty  music  in  me. 

LUCY  :  Yo'  goin'  to  git  rich  playing  guitars. 

MADISON  (laughing  comfortably)  :  Eh,  Yah, 
yah,  whopee !  No  indeedy.  I  flies  higher  dan 
music  Hies.  I'm  one  er  dcse  heah  kine  of  'lec- 


Photo  Goldberg  OPAL  COOPER 

As  Madison  in  "The  Rider  of  Dreams" 
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Tht  Thtatre,  Junt,  1917 


From  a  portrait,  copyright,  Ira  L.  Hill 


HELEN  WARE 

New  Yorkers  were  glad  to  welcome  this 
favorite  actress  back  to  the  local  stage  as  Mrs. 
Carstairs,  the  adventuress,  in  Frank  Mandel's 
comedy,  "Bosom  Friends"  at  the  Liberty 


tioneerin'  mens  which  make  dere  money  work 
fer  inn.  Dey  sen's  one  dollah  out  in  de  heat  an' 
sweats  her  twell  she  rolls  home  wif  anuthah. 

LUCY  :  Yo'  ain'  nevah  put  yo'  trus'  in  Gawd. 

MADISON  :  Yassuh,  I  did,  an'  Gawd  He  up  an' 
gimme  de  go-by  too.  What  He  bin  doin'  fer  me? 
Nuthin'.  Now  I  goin'  spit  on  my  han's  an'  whu'l 
in  an  trus'  mysel'f.  An'  I  feels  lots  bettah.  I 
can  feel  conferdence  wukin'  all  ovah  me.  I  casts 
'em  all  off.  I'm  lookin'  out  fer  myse'f.  M-m-m — 
It  took  me  long  time  to  git  here  but  now  I'm 
heal)  let  'em  look  out.  (His  voice  rises  to  n 
chant.)  Midnight  on  de  sea.  All  de  lights  out. 
I'm  carryin'  hod  on  Jacob's  laddeh  to  build  me 
a  new  house  an'  I'm  buildin'  it  high.  man.  Don' 
tech  me.  I'm  a  flame  of  fiah  an'  I'll  singe  you 
sho'.  If  dey  asks  for  me  tell  'em  say  'I  saw 
somethin'  sailin'  up  but  he  was  headin'  for  a  high 
hill  on  de  sun  an'  my  eyes  failed  me.  Tell  'em 
say  'he  had  de  fo'  win's  runnin'  like  stallions  to 
fetch  up  wif  him  but  dey  carried  urn  out,  an' 
buried  um  in  de  valley.  He  bus'  dere  hea'ts. 
Tell  um  say  'he  was  heardin'  lightnin's  like  sheep 
an'  dey  wuz  too  slow  an'  he  picked  um  up  an' 
sheared  um  an'  sont  un  home.  Dat's  me,  I'm  de 
one  you'll  ne  talkin'  bout.  Fer  why  ?  Cause  I 
cas'  off  evervthin'  an'  I  put  my  trus'  in  myself 
an'  nuthin'  cain'  hole  me.  De  mo'  I  says  hit  de 
mo'  I  feels  conferdence.  I  feels  it  wukin'. 

LUCY:  You  goin'  to  wuk,  Madison. 

MADISON  :  Yas,  indeedy.  I  got  to  wuk  an'  wuk 
ha'd.  I  can'  shirk  none. 

LUCY  :  What  wuk  you  goin'  to  do  ? 

MADISON  :  I'm  a  real  estate  man.  T  goin'  into 
de  real  estate  business  to-morrer. 

LUCY:  How? 

MADISON  :  Buyin'  an'  sellin'.  dat's  how  an' 
which  too. 


LUCY:  De  Devil's  wrastlin'  wif  you,  Madison, 
an'  you's  perishin'  fas'.  Ef  you  keeps  on  in  dis 
paf  you'll  Ian'  mongs'  de  rocks  er  mournin'. 
You's  let  somebody  tu  n  you  roun'. 

MADISON  :     Not    me.      Nobody    cain'    tu'n    me 
roun'.     I   dreamed   hit  an'    I    dreamed   hit   right, 
face  fo'mos'  an'  on  de  run. 
LUCY:  How  dream? 

MADISON  :  Las'  night  an'  day  befo'  yistiddy  ni^lr. 
an'  night  befo'  dat.  I  wuz  layin'  groanin'  "O  Lawd 
how  long"  an'  I  heah  a  voice  say,  "Git  up  an' 
come  a'runnin'."  Looks  up  an'  sees  a  fine  w'i;c 
saddle  hoss.  Hoss  say,  "Ride  me  right  an'  I'll 
guide  you  right.''  On  I  gits  an'  off  he  goes,  slick 
as  a  rancid  transom  car.  Comes  to  high  hill 
lookin'  down  on  de  sun  an'  moon.  Hoss  stop 
an'  say, 

"(mmg  you  heah  to  give  you  noos 
De  won"  is  yo'rn  to  pick  an'  choose." 
I  ax  him  "How  dat?"     Hoss  say: 
"How  is  how  an'  why  is  why, 
Buy  low  an'  sell  high." 

I  say  to  him,  "I  got  no  money  to  buy.     Wheah  I 
goin'  git  de  fun's  to  buy  low?"     Hoss  respon' : 
"Trus'  you'se'f  an'  take  yo'  own, 
Git  de  meat  an'  leave  de  bone, 
But'  de  nut  an'  fling  em  de  shell, 
R-de  an'  let  em  walk  a  spell. 
Finde's  keepe's,  lose's  weepe's, 
I  hope  these  few  lines  find  you  well. 
I  ax  him  who  tole  him  all  dis  an'  hoss  say : 
"Ole  hoss  Grab  will  nevah  balk, 
All  dish  heah  is  w'ite  man  talk." 

Dat  what  de  hoss  say  to  me  in  my  true  dream 
ev'y  night  dis  week  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to  bide  by 
hit  twell  de  las'  er  pea  time.  'Cause  I'm  er  true 
dreameh  an'  mv  mammv  she  wuz  befo'  me. 


LUCY  :  What  come  of  de  hoss  in  de  dream, 
Madison? 

MADISON  :  Dat's  all.  Hoss  went  up  in  smoke 
an'  I  come  down  in  Led. 

The  New  York  critics  were  almost  unanimous 
in  there  praise  of  both  the  plays  and  the  actors. 
Louis  Sherwin  wrote  in  the  Globe: 

"We  have  prated  patronizingly  about  the  negro. 
Many  people  have  called  attention  to  those  of 
his  characteristics  most  essential  tu  artistic  talent, 
his  humor,  his  pathos,  his  vivacity  and  intensity. 
Not  that  every  colored  man  is  a  potential  Co- 
quelin.  But  there  is  in  the  race  a  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  that  gives  them  a  greater  natural 
aptitude  for  acting  and  various  forms  of  song. 
1  hey  have  a  peculiar  idiom  in  their  speech  and 
their  music,  peculiar  characteristics  that  should 
make  them  especially  fertile  subjects  for  Amer- 
ican dramatic  art. 

"Broadway  has,  of  course,  overlooked  these 
possibilities.  It  has  given  us  in  vaudeville  a 
bastard  form  of  negro  humor.  Many  authors 
have  introduced  occasional  negro  characters  of  a 
purely  conventional,  servile  type.  To  all  sugges- 
tions that  real  pictures  of  contemporary  negro 
life  and  people  should  be  shown  on  the  stage,  the 
cautious  theatrical  manager  has  been  either 
hostile  or  indifferent  from  prejudice  or  timidity. 
Not  until  Ridgely  Torrence's  vivid  and  poetic 
'Granny  Maumee'  was  done  by  the  Stage  Society 
a  couple  of  years  ago  was  any  attempt  made  in 
this  direction." 


ERNEST  ELOCH  -  A  MUSICAL  PROPHET 


WHILE  commercial  music  is  being  com- 
posed by  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
some  of  them  trained  musicians,  others 
merely  "one  finger  pianists"  (those  who  beat  out 
their  melodies  falteringly  with  a  single  finger  at 
the  piano  and  leave  to  more  skilled  hands  the 
commercial  arrangements),  now  and  then  a  com- 
poser thrusts  aside  all  temptations  of  immediate 
fame  of  financial  returns  and  writes  just  as  he 
feels.  One  of  these  rare  persons  is  Ernest  Bloch, 
a  Swiss  composer  who  has  been  living  in  New 
York  since  last  October.  Quiet,  retiring  in  dis- 
position, small  of  stature  but  with  certain  sturdy 
qualities  in  his  make-up,  he  has  been  seen  occa- 
sionally at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  at 
concerts  in  New  York.  He  talks  little  of  him- 
self, but  somehow  his  works  have  made  en- 
thusiastic friends.  Probably  it  is  because  his  music 
is  individual,  and  not  of  any  particular  school, 
yet  at  the  same  time  scholarly  and  serious,  that 
many  prominent  musicians  are  talking  of  his 
works  here  in  America,  though  he  is  not  a  great 
celebrity  in  Europe. 

It  is  his  aim  to  write  music  as  characteristic 
of  the  Jews,  as  that  of  Debussy  is  French ;  of 
Verdi,  Italian ;  of  Moussorgsky,  Russian,  and  of 
Wagner,  German.  Here  is  his  own  statement  of 
his  artistic  musical  creed : 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,  not  my  desire  to  attempt 
a  reconstitution  of  Jewish  music,  or  to  base  my 
work  on  melodies  more  or  less  authentic.  I  am 
not  an  archaeologist.  I  hold  it  of  first  import- 
ance to  write  good  genuine  music,  MY  music. 
It  is  the  Jewish  soul  that  interests  me,  the  com- 
plex glowing  agitated  soul,  that  I  feel  vibrating 
throughout  the  Bible ;  the  freshness  and  naivete 
of  the  Patriarchs ;  the  violence  that  is  evident  in 
the  prophetic  books;  the  Jew's  savage  love  of 
justice;  the  despair  of  the  Preacher  in  Jerusalem; 
the  sorrow  and  the  immensity  of  the  Book  of 
Job;  the  sensuality  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 


"All  this  is  in  us;  all  this  is  in  me,  and  it  is 
the  better  part  of  me.  It  is  all  this  that  I  en- 
deavor to  hear  in  myself  and  to  transcribe  in 
my  music;  the  venerable  emotion  of  the  race 
that  slumbers  way  down  in  our  soul." 


Ira  L.  Hill 

ERXEST  BLOCH 
The    Swiss    composer,    now    in 
Xew  York,  who  has  interpreted 
the     Jewish     soul      in      music 

It  is  this  spirit  that  pervades  his  Jewish  Cycle 
presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  on  the  third  of  May  with  Artur  Bodansky 
and  the  composer  conducting.  The  Cycle  con- 
tains Three  Jewish  Poems,  which  were  played  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  March, 
Psalms,  114,  137  and  23,  a  Hebraic  Rhapsody, 
"Solomon"  and  a  symphony,  "Israel."  When  the 


war  is  over,  Bodansky  hopes  to  take  Mr.  Bloch's 
music  all  over  Europe. 

Ernest  Bloch  was  brought  to  this  country  last 
fall  to  conduct  the  orchestra  of  Maude  Allan, 
the  dancer.  Once  he  appeared  with  her  in  New 
York,  presenting  one  of  his  shorter  orchestral 
compositions  between  dances.  A  little  later  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet  played  one  of  his  latest  works, 
a  quartet  in  B  major  which  like  the  Cycle  is  de- 
cidedly Hebraic  in  spirit,  though  not  Oriental  in 
its  themes  or  harmonization.  His  music  is  very 
modern,  very  unconventional,  but  not  incoherent 
as  is  that  of  many  so-called  "futurist"  composers. 
To  comprehend  all  of  its  depth  requires  study,  as 
does  the  music  of  all  the  pioneers  of  music,  but 
its  strength  and  sincerity  are  readily  compre- 
hended. 

Mr.  Bloch  is  thirty-six  years  old.  Though  he 
had  several  distinguished  teachers  early  in  life, 
he  has  had  to  struggle  incessantly  to  get  recog- 
nition in  Europe.  An  early  symphony  was  passed 
from  conductor  to  conductor  without  attracting 
enough  attention  to  get  a  good  hearing.  But  in 
I'.'IO  his  opera,  "Macbeth,"  based  on  Shake- 
speare's play  (written  in  1904)  was  accepted  by 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  where  it  was  sung 
fourteen  times. 

Speaking  of  the  first  movement  of  his  B  major 
quartet  Mr.  Bloch  said:  "I  ask  my  friends  when 
they  play  it  to  think  of  the  Bible,  the  ardor  of 
the  Psalms  and  the  hot  pulsating  blood  of  the 
Orient.  I  ask  them  to  think  of  those  poor  devils 
whom  one  meets  at  times  in  the  streets  or  along 
country  roads,  with  long  beards,  dirty,  sad,  des- 
pairing, and  yet  holding  fast  to  some  obscure 
glimmering  hope  while  they  mutter  their  Hebrew 
prayers. 

"A  work  of  art,"  he  has  said,  "is  the  soul  of 
a  race  speaking  through  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
in  whom  it  has  become  incarnate."  He  is  the 
greatest  musical  prophet  of  the  Jews  to-day. 
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The  7  hcalrc,  June,  1917 
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Into  Augustus  Thomas's  imposing  home  which  is  one  of  the  subjects 

at  which  sightseers  halt  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  are  built  memories 

and  royalties  of  his  "Arizona"  and  "Alabama" 


In  grateful  memory  of  "The  Squaw  Man's"  three  years  of  success, 

Edwin  Milton  Royle,  its  author,  gave  to  his  permanent  home  near 

Darien,  Conn.,  the  misleading  name,  "The  Wickiup" 


The  profits  of  "Turn  to  the  Right,"  of  "The  Boomerang,"  and  "The 

Fortune    Hunter,"   are   bricks   by   which   Winchell   Smith    built   his 

spacious  and  hospitable  country  home  at  Farmington,  Conn. 


At  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  is  the  estate  "Whitewood,"  which  Rupert 

Hughes  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  his  phenomenally  successful 

farce,  "Excuse  Me,"  and  the  motion  picture  play,  "Gloria" 


The  profits  from  her  earlier  plays,  "The  Lottery  Man,"  and   "The 

Boys  of  Company  B,"  Rida  Johnson  Young  expended  for  her  model 

summer  home  at  Bellhaven,  N.  Y. 


Playwrights,  as  grateful  as  actors  are  said  to  be  ungrateful,  give  to 
their  homes  the  names  of  their  most  successful  plays.  George  Ho- 
bart's  fine  estate  near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  he  calls  "  'Xperience  Court" 


Photo  White 

"The  Parsonage"  is  the  name  by  which  Channing  Pollock  christened 

his  country  home  ;it  Shot-chain,  L.  I.     His  house  and  yacht  represent 

the  profits  of  "The   Perfect  Lady"  and  "The  Beauty   Doctor" 


"Pinegarth,"  a  commodious  nome  of  rustic  design  to  accord  with  the 

wooded    background    of   Shoreh.im,    L.    I.,   is   the    tangible    result   of 

Marion  Fairfax's  plays,  "The  Chaperone,"  and  "The  Talker" 


HOUSES 
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B    U    1    L    T 


TRESSES   WHO  WRITE 

V    HELEN    TEN    BROECK 


WHEN  some  future  D'Israeli  shall  write 
for  a  future  posterity  the  "Curiosities 
of    the    Drama,"    he    dare    not    fail    to 
record  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  two  dramatists  of  the  sex  fem- 
inine were  starring  in  plays  of  their  own  writing, 
in  adjoining  theatres   in   Mew   York  at  the  time 
of  America's  entrance  into  the  great  war,  in  1917. 

The  two  elect  ladies  thus  handed  down  along 
the  ringing  Hall  of  Fame,  are,  as,  of  course,  you 
know.   Miss   Maude   Fulton,   who   is   playing   the 
name  part  in  "The  Brat"  at  the  Harris  Theatre, 
while  her  next-door  neighbor  at  the  Eltinge,  is 
Miss  Jane   Cowl,   who   is   illuming   with   a   lam- 
bent   art    her    own     play    of 
Springtime  and  struggle,  "Lilac 
Time:' 

"What  a  ghastly  thing  it  will  ^ 

be  for  the  professional  play- 
wrights if  all  the  clever  girls 
on  our  stage  discover  how 
easy  it  seems  to  be  for 
actresses  to  write  their  own 
masterpieces,"  I  said,  having 
captured  both  these  pioneers  in 
the  dual  field  together. 

Miss  Cowl,  who  is  married, 
looked  undisturbed. 

"Ah,  but  they  can  still  write 
plays  for  men,"  she  replied  in 
a  tone  that  implied  so  many 
things  I  shall  never  dare  try 
to  set  them  down  in  cold  print. 

"And  if  they  feel  that  they 
have  to  go  to  war,  they  needn't 
worry  over  the  fate  of  the 
native  drama,"  slyly  added  Miss 
Fulton. 

"Which  do  you  regard  as  the  higher  art,"  I 
interpolated,  fearful  of  what  might  come  next  to 
shatter  my  admiring  faith  in  Augustus  Thomas 
and  Eugene  Walter  and  Rennold  Wolf  and  \Yil- 
lard  Mack.  "Which  do  you  regard  as  the  higher 
art — play  writing  or  play  acting?" 

Both  ladies  were  silent  for  a  moment;  each, 
evidently  quite  willing  to  listen  to  an  opinion 
from  the  other. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Fulton,  after  a  painful 
pause,  "they  are  so  different,  you  know.  Per- 
sonally I  consider  it  far  more  difficult  to  act  a 
part  than  to  write  it.  The  dramatist  escapes 
stage  fright,  you  know,  for  one  thing,  and  that 
is  the  most  harrowing  experience  that  life  hands 
out  to  any  actress." 

"Of  course  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  a  piece 
for  another  than  for  oneself,"  suggested  Mis; 
Cowl,  "and  that  is  where  the  actress  who  plays 
in  her  own  piece,  has  rather  an  advantage.  One 
can  realize  the  role  exactly  as  it  formed  itself 
in  one's  mind  as  a  dramatist.  Many  playwrights 
have  told  me  that  they  had  never  seen  their 
characters  on  the  stage,  as  they  visualized  them 
in  the  creative  silences  of  their  own  study." 

"Zowie!"  ejaculated  Miss  Fulton,  in  the  gor- 
geous squeak  achieved  for  the  first  time  on  the 
stage  in  "The  Brat."  "I  have  written  more  than 
a  thousand  heroines — in  my  mind,  you  know, 
only  in  my  mind — but  I  never  have  been  able  to 
come  within  miles  of  breathing  life  into  them 
when  I  try — still  in  my  mind — to  act  one  after 
another  of  the  elusive  ladies." 

Another  of  those  pauses. 

"But  then,"  continued  Miss  Fulton,  more 
cheerfully,  "I  am  only  a  dancer,  really;  not  a 


regular  actress.  I  hate  to  say  so  in  her  very- 
presence,  but  Miss  Cowl  is  my  favorite  actress ; 
I  adore  her  work,  and  if  I  could  bring  the  won- 
derful gift  to  a  part  that  she  sets  aglowing 
through  every  role  she  acts,  I  might  have  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  stage.'' 

Miss  Cowl  looked  troubled. 

"I  am  afraid  you  think  I  rather  fancy  myself 
as  an  interpreter  of  my  own  heroines,"  she  de- 
murred. "That  isn't  at  all  what  I  mean  to  ex- 
press. On  the  contrary,  my  idea  is  that  the  short- 
comings in  Jane  Cowl  the  dramatist,  enable  Jane 
Cowl  the  actress  to  get  out  of  her  role  about  as 
much  as  the  writer  has  contrived  to  put  into  it. 


JANE  COWL 
Star  and  co-author  of  "Lilac  Time" 


MAUDE  FULTON 
Playing  in  and  author  of  "The  Brat" 


A  regular  dramatist  never  thinks  that,  you  know." 
Miss  Fulton  was  all  fire  in  a  moment. 
"You    can't   guess    what    a    lot    the    first   Jane 

Cowl  had  given   the   second   Jane   to  do  as  the 

heroine   of   "Lilac    Time,"    she   cried,    "nor    how 

splendidly  you  do  it." 


MISS  COWL  looked  troubled  again.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  same  quality  which  enables 
her  to  write  plays  which  bestows  the  dread,  quite 
unusual  among  stage  beauties,  of  listening  to 
compliments  upon  her  work. 

"I  haven't  seen  'The  Brat'  yet,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  regret,  "but  they  tell  me  you  are  wonder- 
ful. And  besides  you  are  a  dancer.  How  splen- 
did to  be  a  creative  dancer !  And  how  easy  it 
must  be  for  a  dancer,  who  is  able  to  interpret 
all  sorts  of  emotions  and  ideas  by  a  trained  and 
controlled  body,  to  express  anything  she  likes 
when  she  is  given  the  added  medium  of  dialogue." 

It  was  Miss  Fulton's  turn  to  blush  and  look 
troubled  now.  "Of  course,  I  suppose  dancing 
does  help  some,"  she  admitted  dubiously,  "but 
when  I  was  a  dancer,  I  got  a  great  deal  more 
pleasure  out  of  writing  the  little  patter,  the  jokes 
and  rhymes  and  dialogues  that  Mr.  Rock  and  I 
used  in  our  act,  than  from  the  mere  dancing 
itself." 

"So  'The  Brat'  isn't  really  your  first  adventure 
in  stage  literature,"  I  said. 

Miss  Fulton  threw  up  her  hands  in  a  help- 
help  gesture.  "Goodness  no !"  she  squeaked  (you 
really  can  have  no  idea  of  the  Fulton  squeak, 
unless  you  have  heard  it.  It  must  be  something 
like  the  famous  twitter  the  old-timers  dwell  on 


when  they  talk  about  Stuart  Robson).  "I  sup- 
pose I  have  written  hundreds  of  plays  by  way  of 
practice.  Not  regular  plays,  of  course,  but  bits 
of  dialogue,  bits  of  plot,  bits  of  business  that 
suggest  themselves  out  of  some  thing  I  see  or 
feel.  I  have  trunks  full  of  these  little  souls  of 
unborn  plays.  And  on  the  level  'The  Brat'  is 
scarcely  more  than  one  of  these  embryos  that  has 
escaped  out  of  the  matrix  of  the  morning  and  lit 
on  the  stage." 

"The  morning?"  faltered  Miss  Cowl  (she  is  a 
much  better  interviewer  than  I,  and  she  drew 
Miss  Fulton  out  with  great  art).  "I  thought  that 
plays  were  always  the  children  of  midnight  toil. 
Perhaps  I  mean  midnight  oil, 
^^^^^^^^  but  the  principle  is  the  same." 

"Not  with  me,"  declared 
Miss  Fulton.  "One  reason  why 
I  love  to  write,  and  one  reason 
why  I  hate  acting  ( there  it's  out. 
I  do  hate  it.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  make  up  to  me  for 
the  horrors,  the  agonies,  the 
deaths  I  die  of  stage  fright.  I 
hate  acting,  I  truly  do),  and 
by  the  same  token  one  reason 
why  I  love  writing  is  that 
acting  entails  so  unnatural  a 
life.  All  excitement  and  thrill, 
all  nerves  and  intensity  of 
feeling  at  night,  and  a  joyless, 
dumpy,  reaction  by  day.  That 
isn't  the  way  the  human  being 
should  live  to  adjust  herself  to 
the  harmonies  of  nature.  Night 
is  for  rest,  for  sleep  and 
growth  to  the  normal  human, 
and  day  for  action.  When  1 
write  I  go  to  bed  half  the  time  as  early  as 
eight  o'clock.  Nine  is  an  orgy;  and  I  am  up  and 
at  work  by  five  in  the  morning.  Aren't  you?" 
This  to  Miss  Cowl. 

The  author  of  "Lilac  Time"  had  no  chance 
to  reply  for  Miss  Fulton  went  on  :  "  The  Brat* 
was  written  between  the  hours  of  five  and  noon. 
Never  a  word  do  I  write  after  midday.  Then  out 
of  doors.  Tennis,  riding,  golf,  sailing — anything 
to  keep  me  happy  and  occupied  out  of  doors.  I 
read  out  of  doors ;  I  study,  if  possible ;  I  eat  out 
of  doors,  and  when  I  write  a  big  play — you  have 
written  one  already  and  that's  where  you  have 
me  lashed  to  the  mast — "  she  interpreted  with  a 
reproachful  yet  admiring  glance  at  Miss  Cowl, 
"I  expect  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  too." 

"And  when  are  you  going  to  write  the  big 
play?"  I  asked. 

Miss  Fulton  gazed  with  a  summarizing  ex- 
pression at  her  own  very  shapely  digits,  which 
spread  themselves  into  a  fan  on  her  lap  before 
she  replied. 

"Well,  I  believe,  that  is  I  hope,  I  trust,  I  dare 
venture  to  tell  myself,  that  after  I  have  written 
about  five -plays  more  I  shall  possess  a  technique 
that  will  enable  me  to  express  in  the  language  of 
the  stage,  and  with  the  smooth  running  con- 
struction that  makes  a  play  seem  a  progress  of 
inevitable  event,  I  hope,  I  trust.  I  dare  believe 
that  in  my  seventh  effort  I  may  1-e  able  to  give 
wings  and  life  to  some  of  the  ideas  that  I  am 
nursing  as  the  basis  of  a  worth-while  play." 

Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  Miss  Cowl  has  already  completed  several 
plays  which  will  follow  "Lilac  Time"  to  the 
footlights  in  due  order. 
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Tkt  Thtatrt,  June,  191? 


W.  A.  Norton 


Olive  Wyndham 


Beatrice  Beckley 


Lowell  Sherman 


This  play,  by  the  author  of  "The  Easiest  Way,"  emphasizes  the 
right  of  a  surgeon  to  experiment  with  deadly  serum  on  two  worth- 
less human  beings  in  the  public  interest.  Kate  Tarleton,  about  to 
get  married  to  Dr.  Manning,  sets  out  to  buy  her  trousseau.  The 
girl  disappears  and  the  only  clue  her  friends  have  is  an  advertise- 
ment found  in  her  room.  This  trail  leads  to  an  ornate  fortune 
teller's  establishment  where  the  girl,  who  has  been  drugged,  is  found 
in  a  half  coma.  From  the  pair  who  manage  the  place  a  confession 
is  forced.  Dr.  Manning,  frantic  with  rage,  struggles  to  get  at  them, 
but  suddenly  an  idea  occurs  to  him.  He  will  punish  these  creatures 
by  experimenting  on  them  with  his  serums.  His  friends  agree  and 
they  are  carried  struggling  to  his  laboratory  where  the  pair  are 
inoculated.  One  dies,  but  the  other  experiment  is  a  success.  The 
treatment  for  the  specific  malady  is  established,  and  the  surgeon, 
exonerated  by  the  law,  becomes  world  famous  over  night 


swell  Sherman  and   Beatrice   Beckley 
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Beatrice  Beckley  Olive  Wyndham  Robert  Edeson 


Lowell  Sherman 


SCENES   IN   EUGENE   WALTER'S   MELODRAMA   "THE  KNIFE"  AT  THE  BIJOU 


WHEN  VAUDEVILLE  GOES  TO  WAR 

<Sy    NELLIE    REVELL 


TIIK  entry  of  America  into  the  world   war 
sounder!  the  call  to  the  colors  in  American 
vaudeville  of  its  mighty  forces  of  gloom- 
dispellers.  Rallying  to  the  standard  came  phalanx 
after   phalanx   of   pleasure-providers,    thoroughly 
trained  and  equipped  to  wage  an  offensive  war 
upon  the  gathering  hosts  of  the  depressed. 

Vaudeville's  duty  to  the  country  in  war  times, 
as  seen  by  its  general  board  of  strategy,  is  to 
furnish  entertainment  of  cheer  and  happiness  that 
the  inevitable  feeling  of  dejection  may  be  dis- 
pelled and  the  public  mind  distracted  from  its 
problems  and  troubles.  To  that  end,  its  per- 
sonnel has  been  mobilized  to  its  maximum  war 
strength,  its  seasoned  performers  being  supple- 
mented by  recruits  who  have  passed  a  rigid  ex- 
amination as  to  their  physical  and  mental  capaci- 
ties to  entertain. 

Its  ranks  composed  of  warriors  of  tried  and 
true  valor,  the  Vaudeville  Corps  of  the  Amuse- 
ment Army,  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  peculiarly  fitted  to  this  style  of  warfare,  ex- 
pect to  win  conquests  that  will  surpass  in  glory 
the  achievements  of  its  neighboring  divisions, 
farce,  comedy  and  musical  comedy  and  their 
allies.  These  with  vaudeville  will  comprise  the 
forces  at  the  front  while  drama  discharges  its 
heavy  batteries  from  protected  positions  in  their 
immediate  rear. 

Singularly  enough  Vaudeville  comes  well  forti- 
fied for  the  fray,  having  recently  emerged  from 
a  war  all  its  own.  Internal  dissensions  arising 
from  the  inability  of  the  Vaudeville 
Managers'  Protective  Association  to  con- 
duct its  affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
Actors'  Union  resulted  in  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  latter.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
guerrilla  skirmishing,  during  the  progress 
of  which  a  few  innocent  non-combatants  in 
theatre  audiences  suffered  the  humiliation 
and  bodily  discomfort  of  interfering  with 
the  course  of  mussy  and  misdirected  mis- 
siles propelled  by  strikers  or  sympathizers 
and  designed  for  performers  on  the  stage, 
the  conflict  ended  by  the  actors  proclaim- 
ing their  unwillingness  to  embarrass  the 
President  in  times  of  stress  by  indulging  in 
a  strike.  This  retreat  for  strategic  reasons 
was  possibly  inspired  by  devotion  to  "peace 
with  honor"  principles,  bnt  whatever  the 
motive  it  relieved  Vaudeville  from  further 
consideration  of  the  insurrectionists  and 
released  its  fighters  for  service  in  the  field 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  greater 
enemy — Public  Gloom. 


DESPITE  the  accepted  theory  of  the 
efficacy  of  fighting  fire  with  fire,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  Vaudeville,  in  so 
far  as  the  employment  of  war  sketches  is 
concerned,  will  resort  to  such  tactics  in  this 
struggle.  Acts  running  the  gamut  from 
monologues  to  miniature  melodramas  that 
have  had  war  for  their  themes  have  not 
enjoyed  much  vogue  in  recent  months.  In 
fact,  in  this  sphere  of  activity,  they  have 
done  more  to  emphasize  the  horrors  of 
war  than  anything  else.  And  now  that 
grim  visaged  war  has  come  so  close  to  the 
shores  of  America  that  the  distorted  fea- 
tures of  Mars  are  clearly  distinguishable, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  sharply 
defined  preferences  of  managers  and  the- 
atre-goers in  the  premises  will  obtain. 


There  is  no  place  in  Vaudeville's  sun  for  war 
sketches. 

The  apathy  towards  war  plays  existing  like- 
wise in  the  legitimate  theatres  makes  vaudeville 
and  drama  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common, 
but  there  their  kinship  terminates  so  far  as  their 
relations  apply  to  the  siege  upon  sorrow.  The 
tired  business  man  never  has  been  accredited, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  with  a  penchant  for  en- 
tertainment that  taxed  his  mental  faculties,  and 
in  times  of  war  it  is  logical  to  believe  that  the 
t.  b.  m's  leaning  towards  less  earnest  forms  of 
diversions  is  only  the  more  enhanced.  Thus,  his 
fancy  lightly  turning  to  frivolity,  it  is  patent  that 
music  and  musicless  comedies,  farces  and  kindred 
branches  of  amusement  are  going  to  win  his  af- 
fections, and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  vaude- 
ville, embracing,  as  it  does,  in  its  copious  coils 
all  of  these  divisions  of  the  legitimate  theatre 
and  then  some  more  all  its  own,  will  command 
his  greater  love.  Or,  at  least,  such  is  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  pursued  by  the  vaudeville 
magnates,  heretofore  regarded  as  astute  observ- 
ers of  public  preferences. 

While  Vaudeville  has  fleshed  its  sword  into 
war  sketches,  it  did  spare  one  a  few  months  ago 
— some  time  however  prior  to  Uncle  Sam's  tos- 
sing his  hat  into  the  arena  of  arms.  The  ex- 
ception was  "War  Brides,"  which  served  as  the 
vaudeville  herald  for  Nazimova.  Moving  pic- 
ture producers  responded  to  its  appeal  and  ex- 
panded it  into  a  film,  tragedienne  and  all.  Since 


Moffett 


NINA  PAYNE 
Seen  in  individual  dances  at  the  Palace 


then  Vaudeville  has  been  very  chary  about  war 
playlets,  possibly  fearful  for  their  future  should 
it  evince  too  much  interest. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  dispatch 
from  the  theatre  of  action,  there  has  nothing 
developed  to  indicate  that  the  attitude  of  vaude- 
ville has  in  any  way  changed  towards  the  Ger- 
man artists  remaining  in  its  ranks.  While  true 
there  are  not  many  German  performers  in  Amer- 
ica at  this  time,  there  are  still  some  appearing 
on  bills  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  these 
have  spent  years  in  the  United  States  and  have 
taken  out  citizenship  papers  as  well  as  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  favor  of  vaudeville  patrons. 

Thus  far,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  antici- 
pating any  alteration  of  arrangements,  the  Ger- 
mans have  found  conditions  the  same  as  prevail- 
ing before  we  became  belligerent.  E.  F.  Albee 
of  the  Keith  theatres  and  other  executives  of 
the  various  vaudeville  circuits  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  stated  there  would  be  no  difficulties 
so  long  as  the  vaudevillians  of  German  extrac- 
tion did  nothing  to  merit  the  President's  defini- 
tion of  an  alien  enemv. 


WHEN  the  dogs  of  war  are  unleashed  and 
the  battle  drums  are  beaten,  the  military 
spirit  penetrates  to  the  very  marrow  of  a  nation's 
backbone    and    everything    is    more    or    less    in- 
fluenced.    In  vaudeville  this  influence  is  best  re- 
vealed in  the  patriotic  fervor  that  permeates  the 
auditoriums.     Acts  that  never  knew  before 
what  it   was  to   take  a  merited   bow   have 
merely  to  wave  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  having  their  efforts 
vociferously    applauded.      Comedians    who 
were  wont  to  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  their 
dressing  rooms  with  murder  in  their  hearts 
towards    audiences    now    have    to    beg    for 
their  release  if  they  have  the  foresight  to 
incorporate  into  their  discourses  some  pa- 
triotic references  to  "Uncle  Sam's  boys." 

Riding  on  the  crescendo  of  this  wave  of 
patriotism  is  a  musical  spectacle  called 
"America  First,"  which  vibrates  with  mili- 
tant glory.  Three  settings  depicting  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  the  fore  deck  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Pciiusylrtiiiia,  and  an  encamp- 
ment on  the  Mexican  border  give  sufficient 
indication  of  its  military  character.  With 
these  backgrounds  peopled  with  uniformed 
young  men  singing  stirring  lyrics  and  play- 
ing marching  melodies,  love  for  one's 
country  can  no  longer  be  restrained  and  it 
gives  vent  to  itself  in  a  volume  that  drowns 
the  ear-splitting  brasses  and  rackety  ma- 
chine gun  on  the  stage.  As  one  enthusiastic 
reviewer  remarked  of  "America  First"  its 
owners  should  be  placed  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Government  and  their  salaries  charged 
up  to  recruiting.  As  an  enlistment  stimu- 
lator it  heads  the  class  in  vaudeville. 

In  the  event  of  the  Government  finding  it 
necessary  to  requisition  automobiles  for 
war  purposes,  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  is  respectfully  directed  to  the 
vaudeville  stages.  At  least  two  new 
sketches  of  the  month  find  it  necessary  for 
the  unfolding  of  their  stories  to  have  cars 
in  their  settings  and  they  are  not  "props" 
either.  One  is  a  high  powered  racer  and 
would  come  in  useful  for  scout  duty  while 
the  other  is  a  big  touring  car  and  could 
accommodate  a  half-dozen  officers. 
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Floyd 

MAY   THOMPSON 

A    graceful    dancer   and    one   of   the 

favorites    in    "You're    in    Love"     at 

the  Casino 


LUCILLE  CAVANAGH 

Who,  with  George  White,  has  danced 

her   way    to   success   with    vaudeville 

patrons 


Ira  L.  Hill. 

JUSTINE  JOHNSTONS 
Seen  in  "Oh  Boy"  at  the  Princess  and 
now  conducting  "Justine  Johnstone's 
Club"   atop   the   44th   Street   Theatre 


Sabine 


SYDNEY  SHIELDS 
Who  played  Esther  Yorke,  a  leading 
r6Ie  in  "The  Case  of  Lady  Camber" 


TODYA  HRODINOYA 

Russian   dancer   seen   recently   under 

Max  Rabinoff's  management 


Ellis 


IN      T  H  E      L  I  M  E  L  I  G  H  T  — A     B  E  V  Y      OF      PRETTY      (i  I  R  L  S 


PATRIOTIC     SONGS 

®K   PAUL    MORRIS 


WHILE   many  of  the  marching  songs  of 
soldiers   and   the   songs    sung   in    camp 
during  recreation  hours  have  sprung  up 
in  the  theatre,  most  of  the  national  anthems  of 
the  Allies  have  been  the  direct  outcome  of  war. 
In   several   cases   they   were  written   by   soldiers 
and    in   nearly   all   cases   they    were   inspired   by 
some  particularly  stirring  event. 

The  marching  songs  are  usually  of  a  more  or 
less   temporary   character.     "It's  a  Long,  Long, 
Way  to   Tipperary,"  a  London   music  hall   song 
written  by  Jack  Judge   and   Harry   Wil- 
liams, about  the  time  the  present  world- 
war  began  has  been   sung  incessantly   in 
the  trenches  both  by  the  English  and  the 
French,    but    it    is    beginning    to    lose    its 
hold  on  the  fighting  men,  and  "Keep  the 
Home   Fires   Burning,"    "Pack    Up    Your 
Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag,  and  Smile, 
Smile,  Smile,"  and  a  dozen  other  popular 
songs  are  superseding  it  . 

"Pack  Up  Your  Troubles'  which  was 
written  in  England  by  George  Aslaf  and 
Felix  Powell  for  a  $5,000  prize  contest, 
has  been  interpolated  into  several  musical 
comedies  and  plays.  In  New  York  it 
was  sung  by  Adele  Rowland  in  "Her 
Soldier  Boy,"  and  it  was  also  interpolated 
into  "Lilac  Time."  "Tipperary"  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  America  by 
Florence  Moore  at  the  Palace.  "There'll 
Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night" which  was  the  marching  song  of 
American  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  was  a  music  hall  song.  Now 
its  popularity  seems  to  be  fast  fading 
away,  as  is  that  of  "Marching  Through 
Georgia,"  which  was  sung  by  the  North- 
ern soldiers  during  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea,  which  many  think,  because  it  is 
still  objectionable  to  Southerners,  should 
be  dropped  from  our  list  of  "patriotic" 
songs. 

"Dixie,"  the  most  popular  of  Southern 
marching    songs    during    the    Civil    War, 
•was   written   in    1859   in   Ohio   by   D.    D. 
Emmet,  and   was   first   sung   by   Bryant's 
Minstrels    and     announced     as    a    "walk 
around.1'      In    small    towns    "out    West" 
where  nobody   seems   to   be  quite   sure   whether 
"America"   or   "The   Star   Spangled   Banner'    is 
the  National  anthem,  "Dixie"  is  a  signal  for  an 
audience    to    rise.      "Columbia    the    Gem    of    the 
Ocean"  was  also  a  minstrel  song. 


T  T  OWEVER,  the  songs  which  are  sung  nightly 
*•  *•  in  thousands  of  theatres  throughout  the 
country  to  arouse  patriotism,  or  to  show  our  re- 
gard for  the  Entente  Allies,  originated  for  the 
most  part  much  closer  to  the  battlefield  than  to 
the  theatre. 

As  almost  every  one  knows,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  was  written  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  lawyer,  was  detained 
on  a  British  vessel  during  the  siege  of  Baltimore 
by  the  British,  September  13,  1814. 

Under  a  flag  of  truce,  Key  had  rowed  out  to 
the  British  fleet  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  med- 
ical friend  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  an 
attack  had  been  arranged  by  which  the  enemy  ex- 
pected to  take  Fort  McHenry  during  the  night, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  land.  All 


through  the  night  he  watched  for  the  American 
.flag,  which   he  had   seen   on   the   fort  at  sunset, 
and  elated  at  seeing  it  when  at  dawn  there  was 
light  enough  to  discern  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  he 
wrote  the  first  verse  beginning, 
"O  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  li^lit. 
ll'liiit  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming." 

Upon  landing,  the  other  verses  were  written 
and  set  to  the  music  of  "Anacreon  in  Heaven," 
an  old  English  tune  first  used  by  the  Anacreontic 


THE  MARSEILLAISE 
Most    famous    of    all    National    anthems 

Society  of  London  and  set  to  several  American 
texts,  prior  to  its  being  adopted  as  the  National 
anthem.  Key's  poem  was  first  printed  in  the 
Baltimore  American  a  few  days  after  his  night 
of  waiting. 

Of  the  Civil  War  songs  none  has  gained  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  importance  than  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Of  all 
American  patriotic  songs  its  words  are  the  most 
stirring,  though  its  music  is  perhaps  too  trivial. 
Is  anything  in  American  literature  more  power- 
ful than  the  first  stanza  of  Mrs.  Howe's  hymn? 
"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coining  of 

the  Lord, 
He    is    trampling    out    the    vintage    where    the 

grapes  of  is.rath  are  stored. 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  ter- 
rible swift  sword, 
His  truth   is  marching  on." 
Visiting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1861,  Mrs. 
Howe  decided  to  write  a  patriotic  song  and  soon 
after   her   decision,   she   rose   from  her  bed   one 
night  and   wrote  the  whole  poem.     It   was   first 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


The  tune  was  originally  a  negro  camp  meeting 
song,  the  words  of  which  were  as  follows: 
"Say  brothers  will  you  meet  us, 
Say  brothers  will  you  meet  us, 
Sny  brothers  ivill  you  meet  its, 
By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you, 
By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you, 
By  the  grace  of  God  we'll  meet  you, 
I  There  parting  is  no  more. 

Some  recruits  near  Boston  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  knew  the  song  and  it  became  popular 
with  a  glee  club  which  was  formed 
among  the  soldiers  stationed  there.  In 
one  of  the  regiments  there  was  a  soldier 
named  John  Brown,  a  Scotchman.  Jok- 
ingly his  name  was  often  confused  with 
that  of  John  Brown,  the  hero  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  out  of  the  coincidence  grew 
the  song,  "John  Brown's  Body,"  also  set 
to  the  camp  meeting  tune. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  was  probably  first 
sung  in  England  as  a  derisive  song 
against  Cromwell.  When  the  British 
troops  came  to  America  to  put  down  the 
uprising  that  followed  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party,"  in  Revolutionary  days,  they 
brought  the  song  with  them  and  used  it 
to  ridicule  the  colonists.  As  a  retort,  the 
Americans  began  singing  it  back  at  the 
British  and  it  soon  became  their  march- 
ing song.  It  was  played  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
and  by  order  of  Lafayette  at  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown.  When  Henry  Clay 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  went  to  Ghent 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Ghent  with  the  Eng- 
lish, the  citizens  of  that  city  serenaded 
them,  playing  "Yankee  Doodle." 


SOME    National   anthems    are   fighting 
songs  rather  than   anthems.     In  this 
class  might  be  cited  the  French  "La  Mar- 
seillaise"  and    the    Belgian    "La    Braban- 
Ciinnc." 

Of  all  national  songs  the  "Marseillaise" 
is  the  most  famous.  It  seems  to  have 
played  a  greater  part  in  history  than  any 
other  and  its  power  to  excite  soldiers  to 
action  exceeds  all  others.  It  was  written  by 
Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain of  engineers  quartered  at  Strasburg  in  1792. 
The  Mayor  of  Strasburg,  lamenting  the  lack  of 
a  marching  song  for  the  soldiers  who  were  about 
to  leave  the  city  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
writing  a  war  song.  Inspired  by  the  mayor's 
words  he  went  to  his  lodgings  and  wrote  the 
win ile  song  in  one  night.  l:oth  words  and  music. 
The  melody  he  picked  out  on  his  violin.  It  was 
first  called  "War  Song  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine,"  and  dedicated  to  Marechal  Lukner  in 
whose  army  de  Lisle  was  serving.  It  was  first 
sung  at  the  house  of  the  mayor. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  sung  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Marseilles  and  caused  so  much  comment 
that  it  was  published  and  distributed  among  a 
body  of  soldiers  about  to  depart  for  Paris.  They 
sang  it  as  they  entered  Paris,  and  on  August  20, 
1792,  it  was  sung  during  the  march  on  the 
Tuileries.  From  that  time  it  was  known  as  the 
''Marseillaise." 

De  Lisle  was  put  in  prison  for  showing  dis- 
approval of  the  affair  at  the  Tuileries,  but  was 
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Press  111. 
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The   Actors'   Fund   Home,   Staten   Island 


Press  111. 


Mrs.  Marion  B.  Clifton,  eighty-three  years  old, 
oldest  member  of  the  Actors'  Home,  and  little 
Ethelmary  Oakland,  a  young  screen  star 


Maggie  Breyer,  who  has  been  on  the 
stage  for  fifty  years,  twenty-seven  of 
which  she  spent  in  "The  Old  Homestead" 


to  Brown  Brothers 


A  corner   of  the   Library 


The  "Guests"  of  the    Home 


THE   REASON   FOR   THE   ACTORS'   F  U  N  D   FAIR 

Showing  the  almost  ideal  conditions  under  which  veteran  players  are  permitted  to  pass  the  rest 
of    their    days    thanks    to    the    generosity    of    their    fellow    players    and    the    general    public 


released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  song 
has  been  altered  considerably  with  time. 
Through  being  sung  and  shouted  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  march  it  has  become  simplified.  An 
instrumental  postlude  has  been  dropped  and  in 
places  the  notes  and  words  have  been  altered. 
One  of  the  four  verses  was  not  written  by  de 
Lisle.  Like  many  a  folk  tune  the  "Marseillaise" 
has  grown  from  humble  beginnings  into  some- 
thing of  world-wide  significance.  Its  harmonies 
have  been  enriched  by  several  famous  French 
composers. 

"Le  Brabanfonne,"  the  Belgian  National  an- 
them, which  is  not  well  known  in  this  country 
grew  out  of  the  war  of  1830,  during  which  Bel- 
gium won  its  independence  from  Holland.  In- 
spired by  the  hoisting  of  the  old  Brabangonne 
flag  over  the  public  buildings  of  Brussels  and 
the  lowering  of  the  Dutch  emblem,  Jenneval,  an 
actor,  wrote  the  words.  A  few  weeks  after 
writing  the  poem,  which  now  drives  the  Belgians 
into  battle,  he  died  fighting  for  the  national  in- 
dependence which  came  a  few  months  later.  The 
music  was  written  by  Francois  van  Campenhout, 
a  professional  musician.  It  sounds  a  little  like 
music  written  for  an  occasion,  and  is  not  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  Jenneval's  words.  Like  the 
"Marseillaise"  it  is  warlike  and  excitable,  rather 
than  calm  and  suggestive  of  religious  thoughts 
like  the  English  and  Russian  anthems.  • 

Almost  every  country  of  Europe  has  a  patriotic 


song  set  to  the  same  music  as  England's  "Cod 
Save  the  King."  The  origin  of  its  music  is  dis- 
puted, but  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Henry 
Carey,  an  English  dramatist  and  composer  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Danish  national 
hymn  is  set  to  the  tune,  and  there  are  S\vi-;s, 
German  and  Scandinavian  settings  of  it  in  ad- 
dition to  "America."  It  was  once  the  principal 
patriotic  song  of  Russia,  but  has  been  superseded 
by  the  stirring,  "God  Save  the  Tsar." 

The  English  anthem  was  the  outcome  of 
eighteenth  century  struggles  between  the  British 
and  the  Spanish  for  control  of  the  seas.  It  was 
first  sung  at  a  congratulatory  dinner  to  Admiral 
Vernon,  celebrating  his  victory  in  taking  Porto 
Bello  from  Spain  in  November,  1739. 

The  Canadian  national  song,  "The  Mafic 
Leaf,"  was  written  in  1871  by  Alexander  Muir. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  Russia  has  a  national  anthem.  Before 
the  revolution,  "God  Save  the  Tsar"  was  looked 
upon  with  favor.  Perhaps  its  words  will  be 
changed  and  the  tune  retained,  for  by  many  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  national 
songs.  Certainly  it  is  the  most  majestic.  But 
just  now,  like  Portugal  and  Brazil,  Russia  has 
no  great  democratic  song. 

In  1833  Tsar  Nicholas  I  was  traveling  through 
Europe  with  General  Alexis  Lvoff,  whose  great 
grandson  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  figures 
in  the  forming  of  the  new  Democratic  Russia. 


Embarrassed  because  military  bands  in  the 
countries  which  he  visited  always  played  their 
national  anthems  and  wished  to  honor  him  by 
playing  his ;  having  none  to  give  them,  he  com- 
missioned General  Lvoff  to  write  one.  Here  is 
Lvoff's  own  story  of  how  he  did  it. 

"Passing  successively  in  review  the  French 
hymn,  so  full  of  grandeur ;  the  English  hymn,  so 
majestic  and  the  touching  Austrian  hymn  by 
Haydn,  I  found  it  necessary  to  produce  some- 
thing vigorous,  noble,  moving,  which  could  be 
used  both  in  sacred  ceremonies  and  military 
fetes  and  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  as  well  as 
the  dilettanti.  One  evening  the  principal  motive 
of  the  air  came  to  me,  which  I  quickly  noted, 
and  the  next  day  I  finished  the  music  and  com- 
posed the  words." 

For  his  trouble  the  Tsar  gave  the  composer- 
general  a  gold  snuff  box  studded  with  diamonds 
and  had  inscribed  on  his  family  coat  of  arms, 
the  words,  "God  Save  the  Tsar."  Probably  hy 
now,  his  descender.ts  who  have  lent  a  hand  at  de- 
posing the  Tsar  have  dropped  the  words  from 
their  family  insignia. 

In  Italy  military  bands  play  on  all  state  occa- 
sions the  Royal  March.  It  is  purely  instrumental. 
Garibaldi's  War  Hymn  is  the  best-known  patri- 
otic song  of  the  Italian  army. 

Just  now  an  English  song,  "Kef/'  the  Home 
Fires  Burning"  is  being  sung  in  Italian  along  the 
battle  lint. 


NEW   STARS    FOR  BROADWAY 

<Sy   ADA    PATTERSON 


his 


^ 


JOHN  CRAIG  is  coming  to  New  York. 
With    him    will    come    Mary    Young, 
aid  and  partner  and  counselor. 
Don't  jumble  this  with  the  mass  of  announce- 
ments for  the  autumn  season,  and  forget  it.    It  is 

a  significant  state- 
ment, significant  of 
proven  talent,  of 
rare  attainment 
and  of  desirable 
expansion. 

John  Craig  is  a 
name  that  signifies 
excellence.  Down 
in  Tennessee,  and 
farther  down  in 
Texas,  it  stood  for 
boyish  ambition,  a 
rich  personality 
and  the  habit  of 
doing  everything 
well.  At  Daly's 
Theatre,  before 
death  struck  down 
the  sceptre  of  one 
of  the  mightiest 

monarchs  of  the  kingdom  of  Broadway,  John 
Craig's  name  stood  for  admirable  work  as  a 
leading  man.  In  London  it  was  associated  with 
Ada  Rehan's  one  hundred  fifty  nights  of  "As 
You  Like  It,"  inevitably  associated,  for  John 
Craig  was  the  Orlando  to  Ada  Rehan's  vital 
Rosalind.  It  blended  with  Mrs.  Fiske's  in  the 
sweeping  success,  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles," 
for  Mr.  Craig  was  her  Angel  Clare.  To  Bos- 
ton it  means  that  the  Boston  Museum,  cradle  of 
much  of  the  chief  dramatic  talent  of  this 
country,  had  a  successor  in  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre.  Winthrop  Ames  and  John  Craig  rocked 
the  cradle  together  for  a  time,  Mr.  Ames  leaving 
that  task  to  come  to  New  York. 


MARY   YOUNG 


Moving  cautiously,  Mr.  Craig  and  his 
brunette  partner  came  to  the  metropolis  to 
produce  E.  H.  Sothern's  drama,  "Stranger  Than 
Fiction,"  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  the  spring. 
The  experiment  determined  the  future  course  of 
the  firm  and  its  new  partner,  the  Shubert 
Brothers.  Mr.  Craig  and  Miss  Young  would  take 
the  theatre  that  is  rising  on  Forty-fifth  Street 
near  the  Booth  Theatre,  there  to  work  out  the 
aims  and  ideals  that  made  their  names  house- 
hold words  in  Boston. 

The  name  of  John  Craig  stands  for  democracy 
in  the  theatre,  the  practical  democracy  of  the 
popular  price.  Believing  that  the  theatre  is  an 
institution  of  the  people  he  tries  to  make  it  like- 
wise by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  There  is 
now,  as  ever,  much  croaking  by  the  ravens 
perched  upon  the  fence  of  observation  and  sur- 
veying the  theatrical  field.  One  raven  croaks, 
"The  motion  picture  is  cheapening  amusement 
and  corrupting  public  taste."  His  neighbor  opens 
his  black  beak  to  caw :  "The  price  of  the  spoken 
drama  is  too  high.  It  is  becoming  the  pastime  of 
the  rich  and  the  rich  are  too  few  to  sustain  it." 
Comes  John  Craig  with  his  personal  endowment, 
his  varied  training  and  invaluable  experience,  and 
smilingly  essays  to  silence  both. 

"Give  good  plays  at  popular  prices,"  he  says. 
"It  is  simple." 

Provided,  of  course — the  huge,  overshadowing 
proviso  in  every  managerial  mind — you  can  find 
the  play. 

Mr.  Craig  does  not  sit  in  Micawber-like  attitude. 
That  which  he  wants  he  seeks,  a  fresh  source 
of  plays.  He  offered  a  $500  prize  for  the  best 
play  by  a  college  student.  "The  End  of  the 
Bridge"  won  the  prize  and  provided  an  American 
theme  and  treatment.  "Believe  Me,  Xantippe" 
was  another  prize  play,  a  comedy  of  Western 
American  life.  "Common  Clay"  in  its  original 
form  was  a  Harvard  prize  play.  Mr.  Craig 


played  Judge  Filson  in  Cleves  Kinkead's  drama, 
Miss  Mary  Young  was  Mary  Neal  for  seventeen 
weeks  at  the  Castle  Square.  Each  year  he  pro- 
duces the  Harvard  prize  play.  Each  year  he 
hopes  it  may  furnish  a  Broadway  success. 

Players,  admired 
of  Broadway,  at- 
tained prominence 
under  Mr.  Craig's 
tutelage  at  the 
Castle  Square 
Among  them  are 
George  Hassel, 
Shelley  Hull  and 
Al  Roberts.  Stars, 
hearing  of  its  ex- 
cellence, applied 
for  a  summer  sea- 
son with  the  com- 
pany "to  pull  my- 
self out  of  bad 
habits,"  they  said. 

He     has,    there- 
fore,  been   a   con- 
tributing  neighbor  JOHN  CRAIG 
of      Broadway 

amusement.  No  one  may  safely  spurn  him  as 
that  rare  and  remote  being  a  "high  brow."  True, 
he  enjoys  the  production  of  Shakespearean  plays. 
In  Boston  he  has  made  three  Shakespearean  plays 
a  year.  But  he  introduced  operettas  and  musical 
comedies  into  the  Castle  Square  repertoire.  Miss 
Young's  training  in  this  regard  serving  him 
\\cll.  He  is  no  slavish  idolater  of  traditions. 
He  produced  Hamlet  without  a  pause  between 
the  acts.  He  himself  played  Hamlet,  and  in  an 
amber  light. 

He  will  begin  the  new  season  with  the  best 
new  play  he  can  find,  produced  in  his  best  man- 
ner, with  as  good  a  company  as  he  can  assemble, 
at  the  lowest  prices  he  can  afford. 
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"McCREERY  LUGGAGE" 


1.     Week-end  Case  made  of  Black 
Enameled  Duck;  separate  tray ;  cre- 
tonne lining  with  pocket;  case  well- 
bound.     Sizes  24,  26  and  28  inches. 
4.50        regularly  7.00 


2.  Genuine  Walrus  Oxford  Bag 
— full  cut ;  French  edges,  sewn  cor- 
ners ;  leather  lined ;  three  pockets ; 
solid  brass  trimmings;  set-in  lock 
and  patent  catches. 

17.50      regularly  22.50 


3.  Traveling  Bag  of  Genuine 
Black  Leather— full  cut;  leather 
lined ;  two  leather  pockets.  Size  18 
inches. 

5.95         regularly  7.50 


4.  Week-end  Case  made  of  Black 
Enameled  Duck — steel  frame;  cor- 
ners and  edges  well  protected, 
straps  all  around ;  extra  catches ; 
separate  tray.  Sizes  24,  26  and  28 
inches. 

5.95         regularly  7.50 


V^/ardrobc 
Trunks 


5.  Steamer    Wardrobe    Trunk    made    on    three-ply    veneer    basswood 
frame,  fibre  covered  and  interlined ;  six  hangers ;  shoe  pockets. 

19.75  regularly  24.50 

6.  "McCreery  Special"  Open-top  Wardrobe  Trunk — three-quarter  size; 
made  on  three-ply  veneer  basswood  frame ;  covered  and  interlined  with 
hard   vulcanized  fibre;   five   drawers;   seven   hangers;   shoe  pockets;   top 

drawer  has  lock.  __  _,_ 

28.50  regularly  34.00 

7.  "Rite-Hite"  Wardrobe  Trunk  made  on  three-ply  veneer  basswood 
frame;  covered  and  interlined  with  hard  vulcanized  fibre;  ten  hangers, 


shoe  box  and  laundry  bag ;  five  drawers,  top  one  has  lock  and  is  divided ; 
two  lower  drawers  convertible  for  hats. 


39.75 


regularly  48.00 


8.  Regulation  45-inch  Wardrobe  Trunk  made  on  three-ply  veneer  bass- 
wood  frame,  covered  with  hard  vulcanized  fibre;  five  drawers,  ten  hang- 
ers, shoe  pockets,  laundry  bag. 

29.75  regularly  35.00 

9.  Regulation    40-inch    Wardrobe    Trunk    made    on    three-ply    veneer 
basswood  frame;  covered  and  interlined  with  hard  vulcanized  fibre;  five 
drawers,  ten  hangers,  shoe  pockets. 

24.75  regularly  30.00 


James  McCreery  &  Co, 


5th  Avenue 


New   York 


34th  Street 


\ 


FOOTLIGHT    FASHIONS 


TRADE    MARK    REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 


/7y  AILLE.  MANHATT.1X 

•  SALONS  -MODES 


SIMPLICITY !       Simplicity,"     is 
the    battle    cry   of    those    noble 
women  who  see  in  severe  garb, 
the  proper  style  for  war-time  wear. 
But  there  is  no  hint  of  simplicity  in 
the    fevered    fashion    which     seems 
bound  to  prevail  during  the  coming 
months  of  stress  and  strain  by  her 
over-ruling    majesty,    the    American 
woman. 

And  there  is  a  profound  psychol- 
ogy in  the  fact  that  war-time  frocks 
are  always  as  far  from  severe  as  the 
purse  of  the  wearer  permits.  It 
cheers  the  national  heart  to  see  the 
woman  of  the  nation  garbed  as  gaily 
as  possible  in  dark  days,  and  a  glance 
at  the  fashion  plates  that  reflect  the 
modes  during  our  own  Civil  War  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  struggle  in  '71  reveal  the 
fact  that  utter  giddiness  seemed  to 
reach  its  zenith  during  those  troub- 
lous times.  So  it  seems  a  sort  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  our  sex,  to  show 
our  soldiers  that  our  faith  in  their 
valor  inspires  us  with  a  desire  to 
hang  out  the  banner  of  triumphal 
raiment  on  our  outer  walls,  as 
Shakespeare  might  have  said,  and 
cheer  the  hearts  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  our  milliners, 
dressmakers  and  tailors,  by  a  patron- 
age that  enables  them  to  contribute 
to  the  nation's  war  budget. 

*  *        * 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that 
the  smartest  shops  on  our  avenues 
are  shining  with  beautiful  novelties, 
these  days,  and  that  our  national 
colors,  glaring  as  the  sharp  red  and 
blue  of  our  flag  may  be,  figure 
largely  in  new  fashions  and  fabrics. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  ago, 
of  accompanying  Geraldine  Farrar 
on  a  visit  to  a  smart  establishment 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  exquisite  tea 
gowns  and  negligees  exclusively. 
And  such  delicious  plumes  as  our 
famous  song  bird  will  wear  in  her 
California  bungalow  in  the  first  June 
days  I  really  have  never  seen. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the 
days  of  the  silly  "baby  ribbon" 
flowers  so  long  a  feature  of  house 
gowns  are  over.  They  are  utterly 
absent  from  the  new  negligees,  and 
Miss  Farrar's  tea  gowns  show  not  so 
much  as  one  of  these  senseless  and 
tiresome  decors. 

A  feature  of  the  new  tea  gowns  is 
the  coat  or  coatee  that  almost  in- 
variably accompanies  them.  Be  they 
of  lace,  of  chiffon,  of  silvery  gauze 
or  of  any  of  the  soft  silken  fabrics 
in  favor  for  boudoir  wear,  the  grace- 
ful jacket  is  the  favorite  finish  of 
the  season,  and  makes  its  appearance 
on  all  the  imported  models. 

*  *        * 

Miss  Farrar's  selection  embraced 
ten  negligees,  each  more  fascinating 
than  the  other,  and  by  some  marvel 
of  ingenuity,  each  one  was  marked 
by  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own, 


so  that  there  was  no  appearance  of 
sameness  in  any  of  the  confections. 

''This  is  my  own  particular  pet," 
cried  the  prima  donna  as  Miss  Wil- 
son, the  most  popular  vendeuse  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  gently  laid  a  cobweb 
over  Miss  Farrar's  shoulders. 

"This"  was  a  shimmery  slip  of 
pale  yellow  chiffon  with  numberless 
flouncings  of  peach  chiffon  bordered 
with  creamy  lace.  A  long,  loose  coat 
of  silver  gauze  shot  with  peach  color 
and  lined  with  pale  violet  chiffon 
was  worn  over  the  sleeveless  slip, 
and  a  fringe  of  wistarias  done  in 
chiffon  bordered  the  edge  of  the 
coat  which  was  of  ankle  length  in 
front,  but  lengthened  into  a  narrow 
train  at  the  back. 

*  *        * 

A  second  negligee  which  I  am 
quite  sure  will  be  duplicated  by 
many  brides  who  wish  to  be  adorably 
coquettish  in  their  own  private 
apartments  at  Newport  next  month, 
is  of  white  with  garlands  of  flat  vel- 
vet roses  in  every  shade  known  to 
floriculture,  and  in  sizes  that  ranged 
from  wee,  thin  buds  as  big  as  one's 
finger  nail  to  quite  enormous  blos- 
soms. 

The  loose,  decollete  slip  of  soft 
white  soiree  has  a  foot  finish  of  flat 
laid  ruffles  of  very  beautiful  chan- 
tilly  lace  lifted  at  irregular  intervals 
into  deep  scallops  by  flat  roses  of 
burnt  orange  and  pink. 

Zigzagging  across  the  slip  just  above 
the  knee  line  is  a  trailing  garland  of 
roses  shaded  from  yellow  to  deep 
crimson  and  dotted  with  crystal  dew 
drops.  Over  the  slip  falls  a  beauti- 
fully cut  coat  of  white  chantilly  lace 
with  a  lining  of  pale  blue  chiffon.  A 
border  of  small  roses  in  every  pos- 
sible tint  edges  the  lining  and  forms 
a  novel  facing.  Coming  from  just 
under  the  arms  is  an  odd  girdle  of 
roses — three  strands  of  the  vari- 
colored blossoms— that  meet  in  front 
and  are  loosely  tied  with  hanging 
loops  of  the  beautiful  flowers.  As  a 
sentimental  detail,  I  may  add  that 
as  originally  .designed  the  lace  coat 
was  lined  with  green,  but  the  blue 
chiffon  was  substituted  because,  as 
Miss  Farrar  said  in  horrified  tones: 
"Lou  hates  green" — Lou,  of  course, 
being  Mr.  Lou  Tellegen,  the  singer's 
husband. 

*  *        * 

While  on  the  fascinating  subject 
of  negligees,  I  must  by  no  means 
omit  a  description  of  the  fascinating 
gown  in  which  Madelaine  Force 
Astor  Dick  introduced  a  number  of 
friends  to  her  new  baby  a  few  days 
ago.  Blue  charmeuse  veiled  in 
heliotrope  chiffon  was  Mrs.  Dick's 
choice  for  an  exquisitely  cut  under- 
slip,  over  which  was  worn  a  kimono- 
shaped  (or  unshaped)  coat,  of  silver 
gauze  shot  with  pink  and  showing 
a  brocaded  effect  of  shimmery  gar- 
lands in  orchid  tones.  Quantities  of 


soft  ivory  lace  employed  as  a  lining 
to  the  coat  and  the  large,  loose 
sleeves  softened  the  sharp  outlines 
which  metal  gauze  always  perversely 
takes,  and  gave  a  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite finish  to  the  negligee  which 
exactly  suited  the  blonde  loveliness 
of  the  wearer.  Perhaps  it  is  out  of 
taste  to  say  in  a  fashion  article  that 
the  new  baby  yelled  lustily  when 
presented  to  his  mama's  admiring 
friends,  and  that  the  Astor  "baby," 
now  a  sturdy  boy  of  magnificent 
physique,  seemed  quite  bored  with 

his  brother's  anguish. 

*  *         * 

Society  and  the  stage  quite  outdid 
itself  in  the  fetching  frocks  worn  at 
the  recent  Actors  Fund  Fair,  which 
ably  guided  by  President  Daniel 
Frohman  and  "manned"  by  most  of 
the  beautiful  actresses  in  town 
proved  a  very  handsomely  cargoed 
supply  ship  for  the  aged  actors  in 
the  Staten  Island  Home  of  the  Fund. 

Pretty  Irene  Fenwick  who  visited 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE'S  booth  on 
several  occasions  and  always  at- 
tracted a  long  train  of  smart  men 
and  women  as  her  audience,  wore 
several  costumes  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible chic.  Especially  good  was  one 
frock  of  white  Yosan  heavily  braided. 

The  bodice,  cut  squarely  off  at  the 
waist  line,  was  laid  in  shallow  box 
plaits  from  throat  to  the  closely 
braided  belt,  and  the  pleats  were 
held  in  place  at  intervals  by  small 
discs  of  braid  laid  flatly  in  solid  cir- 
cles. The  box-plaited  skirt  of  ankle 
length  showed  similar  discs  of  great- 
er size  and  the  loose,  three-inch  belt 
was  solidly  covered  with  the  same 
design.  The  braiding  was  all  in 
narrow  white  silk  soutach  and  the 
Dutch  neck  was  also  outlined  with 
the  discs  in  an  unusually  pretty  ef- 
fect. A  delicious  touch  of  color  was 
offered  in  the  vivid  emerald  of  Miss 
Fenwick's  foct  wear.  Onyx  hose  and 
kid  slippers  cut  in  the  new  long  lines 
supplying  the  note  of  green  that 
completed  the  costume.  Fashion 
writers  did  Miss  Fenwick  the 
homage  of  following  her  from  stall 
to  stall  during  the  entire  afternoon 

she  spent  at  the  Fair. 

*  *         * 

An  admired  figure,  also,  was  Miss 
Margaret  Wilson,  who  proved  a  po- 
tent attraction  at  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  booth.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  dark  beauty  of  Miss  Blanche 
Bates,  who  was  her  chaperon.  Miss 
Wilson's  pink  and  white  complexion 
and  honey-colored  hair  were  well 
brought  out  by  the  color  of  her 
soiree  frock  of  blue  cut  very  simply 
and  with  a  slight  decolletege  filled  in 
with  quakerish  frills  of  point  d'esprit 
lace.  The  daughter  of  the  White 
House  carried  one  of  the  new  wrist 
bags.  A  deep  but  very  narrow  af- 
fair showing  long  panels  of  elabo- 
rate head  embroidery  in  which  a 


number  of  red,  yellow  and  gray  par- 
rots clambered  from  the  tassel  at  the 
bottom  to  the  drawing  string — a 
round  gold  chain  of  novel  design — 

at  the  top. 

*         *         * 

The  D.uchesse  de  Chaulnes  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  THE  THE- 
ATRE booth  honored  this  publication 
by  wearing  her  very  prettiest  gowns 
on  each  call.  Perhaps  the  smartest 
and  most  attractively  timely  was  the 
"hospital"  frock  worn  by  Mme.  la 
duchesse  one  afternoon.  It  was  a 
variant  on  the  popular  Red  Cross 
costume  which  confronts  one  at 
every  turn  these  days,  gray  char- 
meuse of  a  soft  pinkish  hue  being 
the  material  selec.ted. 

A  short  jacket  quite  covered  by  a 
braided  design  in  very  narrow  silver 
braid  was  bordered  all  around  with 
tiny  balls  of  silver  and  white.  The 
petticoat  was  laid  in  deep  side  plaits 
faced  with  white  and  held  flat  bv 
rows  of  the  narrow  silver  braid  at 
the  edge  which  terminated  just  above 
the  ankle  in  a  silver  ball  allowing  the 
lower  inches  of  the  plaits  to  fall 
free.  An  oddly  shaped  deep  falling 
collar  of  point  d'esprit  lace  with  a 
directoire  tab  in  the  front  finished 
the  neck  and  similar  back-turned 
cuffs  bordered  the  sleeves.  Gray 
suede  slippers  with  brilliant  buckles 
were  worn  with  this  costume  which 
was  completed  by  a  white  crin  pic- 
ture hat  faced  with  gray  charmeuse 
and  bordered  with  silver  balls  like 

the  coat. 

*        *        * 

Rida  Johnson  Young,  the  hand- 
somest of  feminine  playwrights,  was 
a  stunning  figure  in  flame-colored  net 
lightly  sprinkled  with  points  of  glit- 
tering cut  steel  embroidery  upon  the 
evening  she  devoted  to  the  attractive 
booth  at  the  Fair  where  this  publica- 
tion had  its  home.  An  ermine  stole 
with  a  quite  marvellous  clasp  of 
steel  that  gleamed  like  facets  of 
diamonds  worn  by  Mrs.  Young 
showed  the  first  of  the  new  models 
in  Summer  furs.  Henri  Bendel  is 
responsible  for  the  fascinating  toil- 
ette which  is  certain  to  be  widely 
copied. 

Perhaps  I  am  neglecting  the  smart 
women  in  private  life  who  graced 
the  Fair  with  their  most  charming 
toilettes,  but  since  it  was  the  general 
verdict  that  the  beauties  of  the  stage 
far  outshone  their  sisters  in  the  four 
hundred  in  appearance,  you  will  pos- 
sibly excuse  the  omission.  And  it  is 
with  very  high  pride  that  I  listened 
to  comments  on  all  sides  to  the  ef- 
fect that  of  all  the  smart  stalls  a| 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  during 
the  progress  of  the  bazaar,  for  be- 
ing the  smartest,  both  as  to  the  con- 
tributions donated  by  our  friends 
and  as  to  the  bevy  of  youth  ana 
beauty  who  acted  as  sales  personsJ 
(Concluded  on  ft'gf  366) 
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Miss     Mono     Kingslcy     in     a 
tailored  suit  of  gray  Yosan 


Photo  Ira  L.  Hill 

Summer   furs   at   the    Winter 

Garden    posed   by   Miss  Irene 

Franklin 


The  patriotic  costume  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  hour 


Red,  white  and  blue  head  dress 

worn  by  Else  Alder  at  Actors 

Fund  Fair 


"Doesn't   look    like   a    -fashion 

plate,"   says    Laurette    Taylor, 

"but    all   the   smart   girls   are 

copying  this  cap" 


Photos  White 


Two  new  dancing  frocks  by  Hollander  from 
"A  Tailor  Made  Man" 
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FAIBISY   POINTS  OUT    NEW    FASHION 


ONE  cannot  deny  the  influence 
of    mere    words,    they    have 
their  charm,  their  value  and 
their  seduction,  they  attract  and  they 
repel  and  to  each  person  who  reads 
them,  their  meaning  is  perhaps  con- 
veyed differently. 

"Fashion,"  for  instance,  is  inter- 
preted by  some  as  an  art,  to  others 
it  may  stand  for  the  flippancy  of  the 
eternal  feminine,  or  again  for  mere 
technical  details  of  line  and  contour. 
I  accept  it  in  the  foremost  sense. 

The  art  more  simply  known  as 
dressmaking,  more  elaborately  named 

fashion  designing  or  style 

interpretation    has    gradu- 
ally come  into  its  place  in 

the  sun. 

One   who   excells    in    it 

should  have  the  architects 

appreciation    of    line,    the 

sense  of  color  and  imigi- 

nation  of  the  painter  and 

the   understanding   of  an- 
atomy    necessary    to     the 

sculptor.      Rhythm   and 

grace    play    an    important 

part,    the    textile    expert 

contributes    his    treasures 

and  so  it  is  that  one  bor- 
rows  from   nearly  all  the 

arts  for  the  perfection  of 

a   gown.     It   is   therefore 

both     to     the     one     who 

creates  it  and  the  one  who 

wears    it    something   quite 

serious. 

To  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  certain  in- 
come, the  selection  of  her 
gowns  should  be  the  most 
serious  of  her  problems 
whether  or  not  she  is  in 
the  spotlight,  for  in  these 
days  no  one  questions  the 
importance  of  personality, 
and  what  is  more  vital  in 
the  expression  and  adorn- 
ment of  personality  than 
the  costume. 

Whether  it  is  in  the  in- 
formal lines  of  an  intimate 
negligee,  gracefully  draped 
to  conform  with  a  dreamy 
indoor  mood,  or  a  re- 
splendent decollete  crea- 
tion for  bright  lights  and 
a  vivacious  atmosphere  or 
the  chic  tailleur  of  the 
promenade  or  daytime  rendezvous,  it 
is  equally  important. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Amer- 
ican woman  will  not  heed  the  hys- 
terical cry  which  has  spread  across 
the  land  with  the  advent  and  dis- 
cussion of  war  and  be  deluded  into 
embracing  and  practicing  a  false 
economy,  in  neglecting  her  wardrobe. 
This  means  the  sacrifice  of  much  of 
her  personal  charm  and  the  up- 
setting of  the  normal  continuity  of 
business. 

She  must  not  forget,  also,  that  in 
depriving  herself  of  what  she  may 
falsely  consider  a  luxury,  she  may 
be  taking  from  the  wage  earner, 


the  bare  necessities  of  life.  With  a 
more  sane  view  of  affairs,  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  generally  understood,  that 
for  those  not  definitely  concerned 
with  the  business  of  war,  the  way 
they  can  best  serve  their  country  is 
to  give  all  the  help  possible  in  the 
preservation  of  the  absolute  nor- 
mality of  her  industries. 

So  we  can  again  take  up  the  theme 
of  "La  Mode"  as  she  exists  to-day 
for  the  American  woman,  knowing 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
rightly  be  classed  with  the  frivolous 
or  the  flippant.  It  is  an  art  which 


how  frequently  clients  who  insist  at 
first  on  seeing  nothing  but  imported 
models  finish  by  saying:  "Now, 
what  can  you  do  that  is  entirely 
original,  just  for  me.  Paris  is  very 
charming  and  all  that,  but  these 
models  are  repeated  and  I  want 
something  distinct  and  individual." 

Here  is  where  the  American  crea- 
tor comes  in.  To  be  able  to  respond 
adequately  to  this  appeal,  he  must 
have  not  only  an  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  demand  but 
he  must  have  the  gift  of  the  artist 
which  instinctively  adopts  in  lines 
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we  have  developed  wonderfully  in 
the  last  few  years  and  interpreted 
according  to  American  taste. 

Formerly  Paris  reigned  supreme 
and  was  the  source  of  all  things  ad- 
mirable in  the  fashion  world,  and 
while  she  dominates  to  some  extent 
to-day,  still  we  have  achieved  a  defi- 
nite American  style. 

The  French  produce  wonderful 
models,  creations  of  art,  symphonies 
in  color  and  hue,  exquisite  confec- 
tions, what  you  will,  but  they  do  not 
dress  the  American  woman  with  the 
understanding  of  the  creators  of  her 
own  country. 

Many  would  be  surprised  to  know 


and  colors  what  is  most  suitable  to 
the  type  he  adorns. 

He  must  be  a  gourmand  for  in- 
spiration and  suggestion.  He  re- 
duces all  things  beautiful  in  so  far  as 
is  possible  to  terms  of  dress. 

He  crystalizes  the  glowing  colors 
of  the  sunset  into  imaginary  fabrics, 
the  butterfly's  wing  is  a  detail  of 
color  or  design,  the  breast  and  wing 
of  a  bird  may  suggest  one  of  those 
happy  contrasts  of  shade  or  even 
of  material. 

Clouds  drifting  across  a  Summer 
sky  or  shrubbery  grouped  about  a 
green  hillside  may  hint  of  graceful 
draperies. 


He  delves  into  the  costume  lore 
of  the  ancients,  he  borrows  the 
simple  line  of  the  Greeks,  the  elabo- 
rate ornament  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
embroideries  of  the  East. 

He  siezes  upon  the  quaint  eccen- 
tricities of  the  peasant  dress  of  all 
nations.  The  vestments  of  the 
church  or  the  trappings  of  court 
functionaries  mean  a  new  idea  for 
head-dress  or  evening  cloak. 

Each  season  has  its  special  inspira- 
tion  and  the  topics   of  the  day  ex- 
press  themselves  as   at  this  moment 
in   military   capes   and   hats   aviation 
suits  and  accessories  bor- 
rowed   from    one    or    the 
other  of  our  allies. 

So  with  all  this  wealth  of 
material  to  choose  from,, 
the  designer  can  revel  in 
the  production  of.  some- 
thing beautiful.  Beauty  is 
the  first  requisite  of  the 
gown  of  to-day.  The  time 
when  all  women  sallied 
forth  in  a  uniform  called 
"the  style,"  differing  in 
color  and  material  but  only 
slightly  in  line,  is  long 
since  past.  As  the  esthetic 
sense  of  the  country  has 
developed,  the  technique 
of  style  has  considerably 
broadened  until  there  are 
few,  if  any,  limitations. 

One  may  have  a  long  or 
a  short  waist,  it  may  be 
fitted  or  loose,  the  skirt  a 
narrow  or  full  one,  take 
your  choice,  with  the  one 
and  only  proviso  that  it  be 
beautiful  and  that  its 
beauty  should  always  be 
in  harmony  with  the  build, 
type  and  temperament  of 
the  one  for  whom  it  has 
been  created. 

Of  course,  in  details  of 
trimming,  each  season  has, 
its  specialties  and  much 
as  embroideries  have  been 
generally  favored  the  last 
year,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  form  of  ornament  in- 
stead of  waning  in  popu- 
larity will  no  doubt  have 
an  increased  prestige. 

For  this  reason  I  am 
showing  a  little  afternoon  . 
gown,  the  most  popular  type  for  the  • 
Summer  wardrobe,  it  is  of  soft  gray  , 
chiffon  and  silk,  embroidered  in  blue,  j 
the  girdle  in  blue  and  gold  of  Egyp-  \ 
tian  design. 

Black  tulle  is  a  decided  favorite! 
for  the  Summer's  full  dress  frock  and  i 
by  the  way,  they  are  almost  as  elabo-1 
rate  this  year  as  the  Winter's  models.  I 

This  one  is  studded  with  gun- 
metal  paillettes  and  girdled  in  cloth 
cf  silver. 
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CHICLE 

V 


AMERICAN   CHICLE  COMPANY 


DAULINE  FREDERICK,  One  of  the  real  stars  of  the 
Photo  Drama,  says:  "I  have  found  that  an  irritated 
throat  is  quickly  relieved  by  the  licorice  in  Adams 
Black  Jack  Chewing  Gum.  It  tastes  good,  too." 
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MRS.    VERNON    CASTLE, 

America's  best  dressed  woman  has 
selected  Faibisy,  the  well  known  New 
York  Couturfre,  to  solve  her  clothes 
problems  for  Spring  and  Summer 


I  M  P  O  RT  E  R 
GOWNS 

665    FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 


FQOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued   from   page    362) 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  booth  was 
entitled    to    undoubted    supremacy. 
*         *        * 

George  M.  Cohan  and  his  partner, 
Sam  H.  Harris,  sent  to  THE  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE  booth  several  of  their 
most  stunning  tailor-made  girls 
from  "A  Tailor  Made  Man."  Knox 
and  Thurn  have  turned  Mr.  Cohan's 
pretty  actresess  out  very  smartly  as 
the  accompanying  photographs  show, 
and  their  frocks  made  a  New  York 
hit  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
play,  which  comes  to  Broadway  in 
August. 

Miss  Florence  Shirley  found  favor 
in  a  tailor  frock  of  unusually  heavy 
and  lustrous  Yosan  of  biscuit  color 
in  modified  sport  style.  The  blouse 
coat  showed  the  new  double  sleeve 
effect  and  the  loose  Russian  belt  was 
of  heavy  embroidery  which  reap- 
peared on  the  ends  of  the  sashes 
which  fell  over  the  tunic  panels  at 
either  side. 

Dull  shades  of  brown  and  tan 
with  gold  threads  here  and 
there  were  used  in  the  em- 
broidery, and  the  accompany 
sport  hat  was  a  quite  de- 
lightful "tammy"  effect  in 
biscuit-colored  hemp  guilt- 
less of  any  trimming  what- 
ever. 

*        *        * 

Irresistably  smart  is  the 
tailor-made  costume  of  Miss 
Mona  Kingsley.  Pale  gray 
Yosan  was  Miss  Kingsley's 
choice,  lightly  touched  with 
black  bindings  of  a  herring 
bone  braid  pattern.  Sharp- 
ness of  outline  was  the  out- 
standing effect  in  Miss 
Kingsley's  costume — an  ad- 
mired feature  in  the  smart- 
est of  recent  tailor  mades. 
An  all  black  milan  straw 
hat  with  its  stiffness  modi- 
fied by  a  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  twisted  ostrich 
plumes  finished  the  costume. 
Note  her  wrist  bag,  please, 
if  you  are  interested  in  the 
newest  ideas  in  these  con- 
venient accessories.  Leather 
cords  form  the  chic  draw- 
ing strings  for  this  long, 
narrow  poche. 


Miss  Laurette  Taylor  declined  to 
step  out  of  the  picture  when  selling 
copies  of  the  ever-healing  and  cheer- 
ful THEATRE  MAGAZINE  at  the  Fair, 
and  wore  the  same  Red  Cross  uni- 
form in  which  she  appears  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  "Out  There," 
Hartley  Manners'  stirring  new  play. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  single 
word  of  description  of  Miss  Taylor's 
nurse's  costume.  We  are,  alas,  too 
familiar  with  the  Regalia  of  the 
ministering  sisterhood  of  the  Red 
Cross  whose  garb  the  actress  exactly 
copies.  I  must  beg  you,  however,  to 
take  a  little  peep  at  the  very  newest 
chic  in  bathing  caps;  In  early  "pre- 
paredness" for  the  seashore  season 
the  smartest  girls  in  town  are  having 
copies  made  of  the  quaint  little 
baker's  cap  worn  by  Miss  Taylor  in 
the  earlier  scenes  of  "Out  There." 
It  has  been  found  adorably  becom- 
ing, and  developed  in  color  like  one's 
bathing  suit,  lined  with  oiled  silk,  it 
is  thoroughly  waterproof,  light,  and 


Of    course    the    staff    of 
THE     THEATRE     MAGAZINE 
booth  would  have  been   in- 
complete without  the  pres- 
ence of  "Miss  Springtime," 
whose  welcome  visit  was  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Else  Adler,  the 
star  of  Klaw  and  Erlinger's  delight- 
ful  company.     Miss   Adler   received 
much   admiring   attention   by    reason 
of  the  chic  and  charming  fashion  in 
which    she    blended    the    red,    white 
and  blue   in   a  most  becoming  head 
dress.    Upon  a  band  of  white  ribbon 
with   a   scarlet  picot   were   arranged 
alternately     scarlet     carnations     and 
blue    daisies.      Instantaneous     favor 
greeted     the     patriotic     head     dress, 
Mrs.  George  Gould  and  Miss  Maud 
Kahn    instantly    adopting    the    idea 
with    becoming    effect. 


Persia,    Epypt.    and    France    meet    in    their 

best  periods   in    this  frock    worn   at   a    ball 

in     honor     of    Field     Marshal     Joffre     this 

month 

practical — a   combination   not   always 
met  in  bathing  caps. 

And   list,   oh,   list!    Field    Marshal^ 
Joffre  stepped  into  a  shop  and  pur- 1 
chased   Miss   Taylor's  "bathing  cap"-' 
photograph   as  his  very  first  Amer- 
ican  souvenir. 

The  dress  of  the  month — for  chic  j 
and  dignity,  originality  and  grace — is  j 
a  creation   worn  by   Mrs.   Daniel  G, 
Reid,  for  the  inspiration  of  her  frock, 
which  has  Persian  jeweled  gauze  and  | 
Empire   train   and   an   Egyptian   em-  > 
broidery  of  gold  and  scarabeito  carry! 
out  its  triple  charm. 
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DEITIES 


9fe  Utmost  in  Cigarcues 

orkT 


Rope  of  culture,  refinement 
and  education  inoariablu 
TREFER  Duties  to 


anu  oilier  dqarette 
U 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Style  7X.  A  rich-lookinn 
•Vachette"    Patcnti 
I  Leather  case,  hand-sew- 

I-'rf-nrh    edges,   solid  5 
I  brass  trimmings,    moire 
[silk   lined.   Belber  Filall- 
I  Equipment   for    your 
i  toilet  articles. 


longer 

a  Belber  Bag  or  Suit 
Case  is  used,  the  more  evident 
its  quality  becomes.  Experienced  travelers 
have  learned  not  to  choose  traveling  goods 
by  their  appearance  when  new;  they  insist 
on  Belber  quality  and  make  sure  of  getting 
a  bag  or  suit  case  that  will  retain  its  dig- 
nity and  style  to  the  very  end. 

To  avoid  the  mortification  of  a  "down-at- 
the-heels"  look  to 'your  luggage  after  it  has 
seen  wear  and  service,  ask  for  Belber  Travel- 
ing Goods  and  look  for  the  Belber  Trade 
Mark  on  the  Wardrobe  Trunk,  Bag  or  Suit 
Case  you  buy. 

On  sale  at  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 
Send  for  the  beautiful   book,  "Outwearing  Travel," 
illustrating  and   describing   Belber    Traveling   Goods 
of  every  style  for  every  purpose — it  is  free. 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
•  •••••••••••I 


Clysmic— 
Of  Course 

What  else — It  is  so  far  the  best 
table  water  that  you  are  almost 
certain  to  find  it  served  at 
the  next  banquet  you  attend. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't   accept  ordinary   waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


Bottled  it 

Th*  Clynatc  S    ' 
WAUKESHA, 
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DRESSING    AN     INDIVIDUALITY 


HOW  few  women  express  their  personality 
through  their  clothes !  The  majority  pur- 
chase and  wear  this  or  that  frock  regardlessly, 
provided  is  is  said  to  be  in  the  mode.  Which  does 
the  mode  great  injustice  and  gives  it  an  unde- 
served bad  name.  It  isn't  intended  that  one  should 
swallow  fashions  wholesale  and  indiscriminately. 
Their  purpose  is  to  offer  you  fresh  and  beautiful 


Photo  Maurice  Goldberg 


things  from  time  to  time,  that  you  may  select 
from  among  them  those  best  fitted  to  represent 
your  personality,  to  show  you,  line  and  coloring, 
at  your  best,  which  is,  of  course,  your  truest. 

Miss  Margaret  Wycherly,  who  in  taking  the 
part  of  Madame  LaGrange  in  "The  13th  Chair," 
so  cleaverly  conceals  by  her  stage  make-up  her 
youth  and  beauty  and  personality  is  just  as  clever 


An  adorable  morning  frock  to  wear  at  breakfast 
and  into  the  garden  of  her  summer  home  near 
Croton,  N.  Y.,  made  of  chintz,  the  very  newest 
note  in  garden  frock  materials.  Miss  Wycherly, 
you  must  know,  is  a  "brown  lady,"  brown-eyed, 
auburn-brown-haired,  cream-skinned,  and  she 
tells  me  that  all  shades  of  browns  and  tans  and 
deep  creams  are  "her"  colors,  the  tones  that 
best  bring  out  her  own  coloring.  (You  ladies 
who  are  built  on  the  same  plan  take  note!)  So 
the  chintz  has  a  deep  cream  background,  scrolled 
•with  a  vine  pattern  in  green,  blue,  plum  and  a 
magentaish  rose  and  a  little  hand-embroidered 
great-grandmother  collar  in  deep  cream.  The  garden 
hat  of  string-colored1  rough  straw  is  faced  with 
pale  green  crepe  and  sports  a  wonderful  cloth 
and  braid  parrot  in  the  three  shades  of  green, 
blue  and  magenta  just  out  of  your  sight  on  its 
top  brim.  Next  Miss  Wycherly  chose  — 


A  frock  in  which  she  might  be  smartly  dressed 
to  run  into  town  for  lunch  at  Sherry's  or  the 
Ritz.  Jersey  cloth  for  this,  in  one  of  her 
favorite  tan  shades,  the  waist  embroidered  in  a 
Chinese  pattern  of  blue  and  red  and  gold.  To 
wear  with  it,  one  of  the  very  latest  stunts,  just 
brought  over  to  Gidding's  from  Paris,  a  girdle  of 
dark  blue  satin  ribbon  embroidered  in  silver  chain 
stitch.  These  satin  girdles,  which  may  be  em- 
broidered in  silver  like  the  one  Miss  Wycherly 
will  wear,  or  in  cross-stitch  patterns  of  colored 
u'ools,  are  charming  and  safe  for  almost  any 
individuality  to  acquire.  A  hat  of  tan  grosgrain 
ribbon  with  pert  matching  wings  which  Miss 
Wycherly  selected  instantaneously  and  with  un- 
erring aim  from  among  many  others,  saying, 
"That's  my  hat";  a  parasol  of  blue  to  match 
the  sash,  and  a  marvellous  beaded  bag  in  browns 
and  pinks  were  the  right  completing  touches, 
without  which  a  frock  is  as  an  egg  without  salt. 
The  third  gown  was  — 


in  her  off-the-stage  make-up.  That  is  in  dressing 
the  part  of  Miss  Margaret  Wycherly.  A  little 
bird  told  us  recently  that  she  was  going  a-shop- 
ping  at  Giddings,  a  favorite  place,  for  her  sum- 
mer wardrobe,  and  we  begged  to  come  too  and 
use  her  selections  as  examples  of  what  the  skilled 
hand  picks  and  chooses,  as  witness  below.  Miss 
Wycherly's  first  selection  was — 
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SHIRTS 

TAILORED  OF  FRENCH 
FLANNEL  EXPRESSLY 
FOR  FINCH  LEV  BY 
H ICC  INS  OF  LONDON. 
LIBERALLY  PR  O- 
rORTIONED.  COLLAR 
A  TTA  CHED.  CORRECT 
FOR  SPORT  OR  LOUNGE 
SERVICE.  PRICE  $b.;o. 

ENGLISH  NECKWEAR 
AND  CAPS. 


THE 
SPORTSWOOD 

A  CAREFULLY  DE- 
VELOPED MODEL  FOR 
COUNTRY  AND  GOLF 
SER  VICE  .  SCIENTIFIC- 
ALLY CONS  TR  UCTED 
TO  PERMIT  EASY 
ACTION.  NOTE  FRONT 
AND  BACK  IN  SKETCH. 

PRESENTED  IN  ROUGH 
HERRINGBONES  AND 
DONEGALS.  CUSTOM 
CHARACTER  WITHOUT 
THE  ANNOYANCE  OF 
A  TRY-ON. 

TO  BE  HAD  WITH 
KNICKERBOCKER  AND 
REGULAR  TROUSER. 
COMBINATION  PRICE 
$35  TO  $60. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED 
IDEAS  EXECUTED  IN 
SELECT  FLANNELS 

$35     TO    $60. 

RE  A  D  1  '-  TO  PUT-ON 

TAILORED   AT  FASHION  PARK 

Style  brochure  mailed  on  request 


4-6th.'.Street 
NEW  YORK 


t/ ^TOS*--^na-J=  ==^34Uia"™^uuUi[t:/| L—j£KxS3$>  gT 

MAXON  MODELGOVNS 


A  Woman's  Sixth  Sense  Is~D 


ress 


Part  of  that  sixth — if  she  personally  shops  in  New  York — is 
buying  her  gowns  at  Maxon's.  If  you  have  a  model  size 
figure — if  you  are  particular  in  dress  and  seek  to  win  the 
admiration  of  your  friends — if  you 
do  not  know  of  the  charm  and  ad- 
vantages of  our  model  gowns,  for 
style  as  well  as  economy,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  visit  us.  It' s  a  little 
out  of  the  shopping  district  but  your 
effort  will  not  be  regretted. 

Hundreds  of  the  best  dressed  women 
in  New  York  owe  the  success  of  their 
toilettes  to  our  modest  shop.  No  two 
of  our  gowns  are  alike — all  are  origi- 

We  offer  you  the  choicest 
garments  which  were  exhib- 
ited on  forms,  to  show  the 
latest  Parisienne  modes,  for 
the  importers  and  leading 
American  dressmakers. 

Street,  Afternoon 
or  Evening  Wear 

Prices  range  $20  up 

Two  Gowns  for  the  Usual  Price  of  One 

Call  and  see  these  frocks  for  yourself — 
even  try  them  on.  You  are  never 
ursed  to  *"*• 

ES17VB    Ifl99  No  Catalog  No  Approval  Shipments 

I587BROADVAf448BST,NEWYORK 
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A  garden  party  frock.  Miss  Wycherly,  with  the  "divine 
Sarah,"  believes  that  the  back  of  her  frock  is  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  the  front,  which  was  one  reason  for  her 
choice  of  this  lingerie  model.  You  will  please  observe  the 
detail  of  the  original  sash  of  lace-ended  batiste  hanging  down 
at  the  back!  Another  reason  was  the  soft  cream  of  the 
lace  and  embroidered  batiste,  of  which  the  gown  was 
made.  .To  accompany  it,  a  truly  garden  party  black 
and  white  hat,  the  brim  covered  with  countless  overlapping 
petals  of  cream  white  roses,  faced  with  cream  crepe  and  edged 
with  black  velvet;  and  a  black  and  white  parasol  with  one  of 
the  new  handles,  black  ebony  stick  surmounted  by  a  carved 
ivory  all-f  or -vanity  peacock. 


'S     LATEST    FAD 


The  entering  wdge  for  the  later  development 
of  the  trouser-garment.  If  one  can  be  so 
free  and  at  ease  in  this  Altman  pajama  cos- 
tume, white  at  the  same  time  looking  so  en- 
chanting, it  would  seem  a  pity,  don't  you 
agree f  to  limit  the  field  to  the  boudoir.  Very 
well  then.  Turn  over  the  page 


THE  trouser  garment  is  Fash- 
ion's "idol  of  the  hour."  That 
much  maligned  lady  has  al- 
ready been  able  to  accomplish — and 
almost  overnight  at  that — more  than 
Mrs.  Bloomer  or  Dr.  Mary  Walker 
have  brought  about  in  all  these  years. 
Taking  her  usual  tip  from  the  cur- 
rent stage,  which  has  had  an  open 
season  for  pajama  costumes,  several 
charming  suits  having  appeared  in 
the  musical  comedies,  "Canary  Cot- 
tage," "You're  in  Love,"  and  "Oh, 
Boy,"  Fashion  made  an  entering 
wedge  through  one  or  two  of  the 
big  Avenue  shops  where  she  showed 


pajama  costumes  of  the  most  tempt- 
ing variety.  These  suits  were  in- 
tended only  for  the  boudoir  or  at 
most  the  rather  intime  breakfast 
table.  But  the  very,  very  latest  in- 
teresting development  in  the  trouser 
garment  has  been  made  by  Altman, 
who  are  now  featuring  what  they 
describe  as  "the  garden  smock  with 
overalls." 

Fancy !  In  the  shortest  space  of 
time  the  trouser  has  crept  from  the 
boudoir  down  into  the  breakfast 
room  and  thence  across  the  sill  of 
the  French  windows  into  the  gar- 
den. And  —  hoity-toity !  —  if  Mrs. 


CHOCOLATf; 

BONBON5  •  FUtNCH 
BONBONNIEfl£5 


She  will  look  for  rh<3 
Off  mm    /\p>mn   ' 


In  making  a  gift  of  silverware  ro 
the  bride  in  celebraiion  of  rhe 
event,  rhe  name  of  Gorham  mill 
make  an  evenr  of  rhe  celebration, 
for  ir  is  a  rradition  of  fhe  American 
medding  that  silverware  shoukL 
carrj  rhe  Gorham  trade -mark 


and  me  violate  no  confidence  in 
saying  that  tlie  hide  mill  look  for  ir. 


:  GORHAM  COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS  ©  GOLDSMITHS 

Fifth  Avenue  and  36fh  Sireer 
17-19  Maiden  Lane 

NEW  YORK 
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the        v 
Fashion 


\X ODISH  morning 
blouses  of  sheer 

material,  and  fashion- 
able de'collete'  attire,  alike,  have 
the  disadvantage  that  they  pre- 
sent a  puzzling  problem — How 
to  secure  a  dainty  smoothness  of 
the  under  arm  ?  The  simple 
solution  is  the  occasional  use  of 

(Sfvans's 
^Depilatory 


which  removes  superfluous  hair  *- 
temporarily.  There  is  no  safe  way  ^ 
to  remove  ^\r  permanently. 


CA_     Complete,  with  convenient  outfit  for 
applying,  at  your  own   department 
store  or  drug  store.     Your  money  back  with- 
out question,  if  you  want  it. 

George  B  Evans 
1103  Chestnut  St       Philadelphia 

"Makers  of  Mum" 


The  Crowning  Attribute   of 
Lovely  Woman  is  Cleanliness 


NAIAD 

Dress  Shield 

Protects  Your  Gown 
Saves  Your  Linings 
Light  Weight  and  Cool 
Guaranteed  Impervious 
Not  Made  of  Fkubber 
Can  Be  Sterilized 
Hygienic  and  Comfortable 
Made  in  Ten  Sizes 

Shapes  to  meet  all  needs 
for  fashionable  wear 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co. 

101  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 
Makers  of   the   Naiad   Sport  Shield 


The  trouser  garment  here  has  emerged 
from  its  boudoir  seclusion  and  come 
down  into  the  breakfast  room  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  the  garden.  Altman 
offers  it  in  a  one-piece  model  whose 
vividly  patterned1  silk  is  indescribably 
lovely,  a  network  of  pond  lily  leaves 
in  rose,  green,  gray  and  plum,  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  brocaded  green  silk 

Grundy  doesn't  have  a  care  the 
irst  thing  she  knows  it  will  be  over 
the  garden  wall  and  out  on  the  main 
highway.  Which  is,  in  fact,  just 
what  Vance  Thompson  in  his  new 
3ook,  "Woman,"  prophesies  will  hap- 
pen. In  eight  years  woman  will  be 
joing  about  the  business  of  existence 
'breeched,"  he  says,  "and  may  you 
je  there  to  see." 

Bifurcation  is  in  the  air.  Not  only 
does  Mr.  Thompson  advocate  it,  not 
only  has  the  stage  displayed  its 
charm,  but  the  riding  and  shooting 
and  climbing  sport  costumes  for 
women  have  fully  proved  its  prac- 
licality,  to  say  nothing  of  our  sisters 
across  the  sea,  who  are  working  in 
the  munition  factories  and  else- 
where, in  overalls  and  trousers. 

"But  I  shan't  look  well  in  them," 
Mr.  Thompson  has  an  imaginary 
woman  protest.  She  wouldn't  even 
have  uttered  the  objection  if  she 
had  first  seen  the  "garden  overalls" 
at  Altaian's,  which  are  simply  en- 
chanting. To  see  them  is  to  want 
to  own  them,  whether  the  two-piece 
or  the  one-piece  kind. 

The  one-piece  suit  has  borrowed 
something  from  the  child's  bloomer 
suit  and  something  from  Pierrot's 
garment.  All  the  lines  are  free  and 
easy  and  the  details  have  been 
worked  out  with  extreme  cunning — 
the  big  pockets  that  fasten  flat  with 


snappers  or  stand  out  pouchily  as 
you  prefer;  the  clever  back,  hanging 
long  and  full  from  a  shallow  yoke, 
to  which  is  attached  a  straight  pep- 
lum  about  a  foot  deep  that  looks  like 
a  little  jacket;  the  finish  of  shirrings 
and  picotings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trousers ;  the  silk-covered  buttons 
with  their  little  loops. 

The  silk  described  in  the  caption 
under  the  sketch  is  not  the  only  one 
available  for  this  suit.  It  may  be 
had  in  a  midnight  blue  self-brocaded 
in  a  pattern  of  roses  and  maiden- 
hair ferns :  in  turquoise  crepe  de 
chine ;  in  scarlet  brocade ;  in  Paisley 
patterns,  or  in  rose  silk  jersey. 

In  the  other  sketch  the  model 
shown  is  not  quite  so  strikingly 
original,  but  many  may  prefer  its 
two-piece  division  and  feel  it  is 
more  becoming  to  their  type  of 
beauty.  That  too  comes  in  a  variety 
of  lovely  silk  combinations,  rose  and 
blue  being  the  particular  one  on 
which  we  concentrated. 

As  to  the  original  pajama  suits, 
that  make  the  starting  point  for  the 
later  progress,  they  are  too  entran- 
cing. If  you  don't  look  alluring  in 
those  (the  proper  one,  of  course,  for 
your  figure)  you  are  past  hope.  Alt- 
man makes  them  up  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  and  in  combinations  of  chiffon 
and  satin,  lace  and  embroidery. 
ANNE  ARCHBALD. 


And  here  we  have  the  "garden  smock 
and  overalls''  actually  in  the  garden! 
A  two-piece  garment  this  one  (also 
from  Altman)  made  up  of  contrasting 
silks,  rose  and  old  blue  being  the 
colors  of  the  model  from  which  this 
sketch  was  taken.  Note  the  chic  pointed 
pockets  with  their  silk  tasselsl 


DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

P\ELATONE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
'-'  preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths — no  matter 
how  thick  or  stubborn  they  may  be.  You  make 
a  paste  by  mixing  a  little  D<-lalone  and  water ; 
then  spread  on  the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or 
three  minutes,  rub  off  the  paste  and  the  hairs  will  EM 
gone.  When  the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found 
clean,  firm  and  haiiless— as  smooth  as  a  baby's, 
Delatone  is  used  by  thousands  every  year,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  beauty  authorities  and 
experts. 

Druggists  tell  Delatone;  or  an  origina. 
one-ounce  jar  Will  be  mailed  to  any 
^Jdress  upon  receipt  of  One  ^Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
339  So.  Wabash  Are.,  D«pt.  CR..  Chicago.  Illinois 


•^^        FACE  POWDER          ^L 


Says  the  Leading   Druggist 

"We  have  a  steady  demand  for  LABLACHE 
from  our  best  custurntrs.  It  is  very  popular, 
protects  a  fine  complexion— improves  a  poor  one. 
Is  daintily  perfumed,  delightfully  smooth  and 
adhering— makes  friends  and  keeps  them.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  handle  it." 

Refuse    Substitutes 

They  may  bedan-ur- 
ous.    Flesh.     White, 
Pink,  or  Cream.  5<k. 
a  box  of  druyvists 
or  by   mail.     Over 
two  million  boxes 
sold    annually. 
Send  10c.  for  a 
sa  m  p  le    box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

fradi  Perfimm,  Oepl.  5i 
1 25  Kinjston  St.,  Boston,  Bass." 


"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

gently  neutralizes 
all  body  odors 

Just  a  finger-tip  of  this  snow-white 
cream  applied  here  and  there  after 
the  morning  bath,  preserves  one's 
sense  of  personal  cleanliness 
throughout  the  hottest  day.  Harm- 
less to  skin  and  clothing.  A  jar 
lasts  a  long  while. 

25c — at  drug-  anil  department-stores. 

"  \fti3't"  i  *  ,i  'J'r.ui,-  Mart-  registered  ill  tile  Patent 
Cjtfft  ,'i  /I'.,. A"V/..«,  I1.C. 

''MUM"   MFC  CO    110«  Che.tnntSt    Philadelphia 


One  Touch 
PolishesYour 
Nails  for  a  Week! 

Wonderful !  No  buffing:.  Just  a  touch  on  each 
nail  beautifies  instantaneously  with  a  rosy  red 
lustre  that  lasts  a  \\hnle  week.  Soap  and  water 
don't  affect  it.  Wash  dishes,  dust,  etc. — your 
nails  stay  nicely  polished.  To  further  introduce 

Mr*.  Graham's  IiistanlRnpniis  Nail  Polish,  a  full  size 
50c  six  months  bottle  will  be  sent  prepaid  for  only  25c 
to  those-  who  order  within  15  days.  Mail  25c  com  or 

GERVAISE  GRAHAM    44  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 
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The 

"Sun  -Kissed" 
Face 

IS  your  full  enjoyment  of  the 
glorious,  health-giving  sun- 
shine marred  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  will  bring  out  an  unwelcome 
crop  of  freckles,  or  will  redden  or 
brown  your  skin  until  its  clearness 
and  beauty  are  things  of  the  past? 

If  you  have  learned  to  dread 
the  possession  of  a  "sun-kissed" 
face  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the 
advice  of  Madame  Helena  Rubin- 
stein, whose  marvellous  freckle 
and  sunburn  preventatives  have 
revolutionized  Beauty  Culture. 

The  following  are  particularly 
recommended  :  — 

VALAZE    BEAUTIFYING    SKINFOOD 

Restores,  stimulates  and  preserves  the  skin. 
By  the  aid  of  VALrtZE  the  sinking,  flaccid 
tissues  grow  more  robust  and  firm;  the  wrinkles 
become  fainter;  the  muddy,  drab,  freckled, 
weather-beaten  skin  and  cheeks  became  clear, 
smooth  and  lustrous.  It  is  not  a  "make-up"  — 
its  mission  is  to  bring:  to  actual  appearance  the 
inherent  beauty  of  every  woman's  face. 
VALAZE  has  been  used  for  years  by  the  best- 
known  women  of  aristocratic  and  royal  circles 
abroad.  Just  as  a  good  complexion  is  the  foun- 
dation of  real  beauty,  VALAZE  is  undeniably 
the  foundation  of  a  good  complexion.  Price, 
f  l.(xi,  $2.00  and  So.'xi  a  jar. 

BLACKHEADS  and  GREASY.  COARSE  SKIN 
VALAZE  BLACKHEAD  and  OPEN  PORE  PASTE 

Refines  coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasi- 
ness,  blackheads,  and  reduces  enlarged  pores. 
Used  in  place  of  soap.  Price,  tl.oo,  J2.00 
and  *5.0u. 

VALAZE  SUNPROOF  >nd  WINDPROOF  BALM 

Prevents  freckles,  tan  and  sunburn.  Madame 
Rubinstein  knows  what  this  wonderful  balm 
has  done  for  women  in  the  hot  countries  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies^  and  that 
in  this  country  it  can  do  no  less.  It_  is  a  pre- 
ventative  of  freckles,  not  a  cure.  Pnce,  $1,5<), 
J3.  <>(>  and  J5.0,>  a  bottle. 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  and  FLABBY  SKIN 

When  you  feel  that  the  muscles  and  throat  are 
becoming  flabby  and  loose,  VALAZE  RO- 
MAN JELLY  (price  S1.5M  and  $3.10)  is  the 
best  suited  for  this  condition. 

FOR  DOUBLE  CHIN 

VALAZE  REDUCING  JELLY  (price,  $1.50 
and  «.<•')  also  the  VALAZE  REDUCING 
SOAP  (price,  $1.25  a  cake),  are  the  two  most 
effective  preparations  to  remove  a  double  chin 
as  well  as  superfluous  fat. 

FOR  IMPROVING  GROWTH  OF  EYELASHES 

VALAZK  KYELASH  I  'REAM  stays  falling 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  strengthens  their 
growth—  at  the  same  time  darkening  them. 
Price  f  1  .5n.  Directions  for  the  massage  of  eyes 
and  temples,  which  will  reduce  wrinkles  and 
restore  brilliancy  to  lustreless  eyes,  accompany 
each  jar. 

VALAZE  COMPLEXION  POWDER 
For  normal  and  oily  skin;  NOVENA  POU- 
DRE,  fordryskin.  Prke,tl.i«J,l2.5llandtt.50. 
At  Madame  Rubinstein's,  MAISON 
DE  BEAUTE  VALAZE  treatments  are 
administered  for  the  removal  of 
wrinkles,  crowsfeet,  coarseness  of  skin, 
loose  skin,  double  chin,  relaxed 
muscles,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
blackheads,  large  open  pores,  acne, 
eczema  and  other  complexion  defects. 
Queens,  princesses,  celebrated  artistes 
and  leadeis  of  high  society  —  all 
acknowledge  Mme.  Rubinstein  to  be 
the  World's  Greatest  Beauty  Culturist. 

Madame  Rubinstein's  brochure  "Beauty  in 
the  Making"  'Comment  se  fait  la  beaute) 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  2  cents  postage. 


PARIS 

253  Rue  St.Honorf 


LONDON.  W. 

'-M  Orafton  Sta»t 


Also  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

If  you  are  a  resident  in  any  of  the  cities 
mentioned  below  Mme.  Rubinstein  refers 
you  to  her  representatives  there  for  any 
of  her  preparations  : 

Chicago:  Mile.  I.oln  Ib-ckin.-ui,  '     North 

Michigan  Avenue. 

San  Francisr,,:    Mi-w  lil:i  Martin.  177  Post 

St.  and  Grant  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:    Mine.   Kos«  Schachmnii 

2536  West  Somerset  Street. 

New  Orleans:     Mm.   «.    V.    liutlcr,     S>17 

Ziniple    Street. 


A.  PLEA.  FOR  MAKE-UP 


(No.  2) 
By  Anne  Archbald 


MAY  I  assume  that  since  my 
article  of  last  month  you 
have  seen  new  light  on  the 
matter  of  treating  make-up  as  a  dis- 
tinct art,  of  giving  it  its  proper 
place  in  the  scheme  of  a  costume,  or 
do  you  still  hold  out  against  me? 
Let  me  amplify  a  bit  further  and 
offer  a  supposititious  but  entirely 
probable  case  or  two.  Incidentally  I 
can  offer  at  the  same  time  a  practical 
suggestion  or  so. 

Paris  has  been  sending  over  suits 
and  dresses  in  grey,  consequently 
making  that  color  very  smart  and 
one  naturally  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
big  stores.  Suppose,  not  having  all 
the  time  and  money  in  the  world  at 
your  disposal,  you  set  out  one  fine 
day  to  find  a  spring  costume.  After 
much  searching  you  hit  on  just  the 
thing,  a  model  of  perfect  fit,  not  an 
alteration  needed  anywhere,  chic 
lines,  and  even  lower  than  your  set 
price.  But . ...  of  stone  grey,  with 
black  satin  at  the  collar.  Tremen- 
dously smart,  but  stone  grey,  or  grey 
of  any  color  especially  combined 
with  black,  kills  your  coloring  and 
individuality  dead  as  a  doornail. 
Que  faire?  Simplicity !  Snatch  the 
suit  post-haste.  Give  yourself,  when 
wearing  it,  either  a  very  high  color, 
or  a  creamy  uniform  skin  with  a 
bright,  rather  light  red  mouth.  Add 
a  dash  of  the  same  red  somewhere 
in  the  costume  to  match  the  mouth 
(be  sure  it  matches  exactly)  a 
boutonnicre  say,  something  in  your 
hat,  or  a  rain-and-sun  umbrella.  Et 
voila !  Your  suit  a  triumph !  Your 
time  and  money  saved !  And  all  your 
friends  exclaiming,  not  only  "How 
French!  It  must  have  cost...."  but 
"How  becoming !" 

Suppose  again — this  actually  hap- 
pened— you  are  intrigued  in  a  shop 
by  a  bargain  hat,  a  lovely  odd  color 
combination  of  old  blue  straw  and 
yellow  brown  roses.  Under  the 
lights  and  the  persuasive  influence 
of  the  place  you  are  led  into  think- 
ing it  will  be  becoming.  Mistakes 
will  happen  in  the  best  of  tastes. 

The  hat  comes  home.  You  see 
what  you  really  look  like  in  it.  Be- 
ing a  bargain  it  is  not  returnable. 
Will  you  discard  the  hat?  Add  so 
much  loss  to  the  clothes  account. 
Perish  the  thought!  Do  instead 
what  the  clever  actress  in  the  case 
did.  Purchase  a  box  of  the  modern 
rouge  which  comes  in  the  brown 
shades  ranging  from  dark  through 
orange  to  tan  (the  actress's  ordinary 
natural  shade  of  rouge  would  have 
been  carmine,  but,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  on  many  people  brown  rouge 
is  the  correct  one  for  heightening 
the  natural  tint  of  the  complexion) 
and  triumph  over  the  hat.  Force  it  to 
be  becoming  and  retrieve  what  at 
first  glance  looked  like  a  dismal  sar- 
torial failure.  Parenthetically,  car 
anything  else  in  proportion  make  life 
seem  so  depressing? 

Take  the  case  again  of  a  woman 


I  know.  Suppose  like  her  you  have 
a  heliotrope,  or  a  lavender,  or  a 
periwinkle  soul.  You  never  feel 
quite  so  comfortable  and  happy  in 
any  other  color.  You  feel  it  ex- 
presses your  personality  exactly.  So 
does  your  husband.  He  loves  to  see 
you  in  it.  But  truth,  as  revealed  by 
a  mirror,  and  your  friends  (Heaven 
deliver  us!)  compel  you  to  admit 
that  you  do  not  make  an  equal  hit 
outside  the  home.  Under  the  old 
hampering  limitations  you  would 
suppress  this  method  of  revealing 
your  true  self  to  the  public.  But 
take  my  tip,  as  did  my  friend,  and 
invest  in  a  box  of  the  violet  powder, 
that  gives  not  a  violet  but  a  deli- 
ciously  pale  tint  to  the  skin  and  has 
been  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
the  evening.  With  that  as  a  basis 
you  can  start  the  harmonizing  of 
your  exterior  with  your  interior ;  and 
with  the  proper  deep,  almost  purplish 
rouge  and  lip  stick  finish  the  process 
of  unity.  Trcs  simple,  nest-ce-t>as? 

The  French  woman  has  always 
known  the  value  of  a  brilliantly 
colored  mouth  as  a  note  in  her  ap- 
pearance. And  she  doesn't  use  "any 
old"  lip-stick,  but  is  very  careful  to 
have  it  of  the  exactly  right  match- 
ing or  contrasting  shade.  I  am  sure 
that  the  astute  Yvette  Guilbert  was 
perfectly  aware  beforehand,  when 
she  wore,  in  her  recitals  this  Winter, 
one  exquisite  costume  after  another, 
of  the  part  that  her  scarlet  lips 
played  as  a  finishing  touch  in  their 
perfection.  Also  the  value  to  the 
picture  she  continually  made  of  her 
beautiful  arms  snowy  whitened,  the 
nails  and  palms  very  red. 

Whether  one  is  conscious  of  it  or 
not  such  details  of  an  appearance 
stand  out  in  one's  memory  when 
others  of  seemingly  more  importance 
at  the  time  have  faded  away  and 
been  forgotten.  Thus  I  remember 
how  vivid  was  the  contrast  of  Julia 
Dean's  scarlet  mouth  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  .frock  of  Chinese 
blue,  worn  in  her  last  Playhouse  en- 
gagement. The  mouth  one  might  say 
was  the  only  trimming  used.  I  re- 
member again  when  all  else  of  Paul- 
ine Frederick's  costume  in  "Joseph 
and  His  Brethren"  has  vanished  the 
lure  of  her  white  feet  and  hands, 
the  soles  and  palms  deeply  stained 
with  henna.  I  recall  that  the  one 
bright  spot  of  a  drab  and  dully- 
colored  Sunday  boardwalk  proces- 
sion was  the  recurring  lady  with  the 
black  hat,  and  the  scarlet  mouth 
gleaming  through  her  black  lace  veil. 

In  the  matter  of  this  future  for 
make-up  one  thing  particularly 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  That  just 
as  a  painter  begins  by  seeing  to  his 
canvas,  the  brushes  and  paints  for 
his  palette,  so  we  must  as  the  foun- 
dation of  everything  have  our  can- 
vas, our  skin — in  the  fittest  condition, 
and  our  paints,  our  powders,  of  the 
very  best  quality,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  tools  for  applying  them. 


A  Vanity  Fair  envelope  chemise  iiaith 
deepyoke  of  cream  lace — a  babygoivn, 
daintily  hemstitched.  In  pink  or  'white. 

vanity^Jair 


SILK   UNDERVESTS  ARE 
COMING    DOWN    ONE- 
TWO -THREE -FOUR 
INCHES  ! 

NO  need  for  desperate  tugs 
and  clutches  at  our  vanish- 
ing undervest  now  !  The  ever- 
alert  designers  of  Vanity  Fair 
glove-silk  undenvearhave  added 
four  priceless  inches  to  the  length 
of  the  ordinary  undervest.  It 
comes  in  bodice  top  with  rib- 
bon shoulder  straps — nice  wide 
ribbon,  too. 

When  you  wear  Vanity  Fair, 
silk  underwear  becomes  an  econ- 
omy. These  dainty  undersilks  are 
firmly,  closely  woven  and  will 
more  than  outwear  your  heavier 
under-apparel. 

Union  Suits  that  are  glove 
fitting,  envelopes  either  trimmed 
or  tailored,  sets  of  camisoles  and 
knickers  that  make  "petti- 
skirties"  unnecessary,  robes-de- 
nuit  and  pajamas  alluringly 
dainty — all  of  these  are  fashioned 
of  Vanity  Fair  glove  silk,  made 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  well- 
known  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Gloves. 

SCHUYLKILL  SlLK  MILLS 
READING,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Budweiser 


Its  appealing  excel- 
lence is  -the  resu  It  o  i 
|the  masters-touch  in 
Brewing  science  ap- 
plied to  the  finest, 
most  vigorous  and 
healthful  cereals  ana 


nops. 


Bottled  at  the  Brewerv 


ANHEUSER^BUSGH 


ST.  LOUIS 


Great  Western 
{Champagne 

"Brut  Special  1903" 

(absolutely  brut) 

"Special  Reserve"      "ExfraDnr" 
(very  dry)  (medium) 

"Sparkling  Red  Burgundy" 


Produced  by  the  old 
French  slow  method 
offer-mentation  in  the 
bottle  taking  from  six 
to  seven  years  of  time. 

Great  Western  is  the 
Only  American  Cham- 
pagne ever  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  at  Foreign 
Expositions. 

Paris  Exposition,  1900,  Franre 
Paris  Exposition.  1889,  France 
Brnxclles  Exposition.  1910. 

IMsmm 
Tlenna  Exposition,  1871, 

Austria 
Brnxrlles  Exposition,  1897, 

Belrlnm 
Paris  Exposition,  18G7,  France 


Jfrite  for  our  free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine   Company 

Rheims,  N.  Y. 

Oldest  ind  Ingest  producers  of  Chwpjsoe  ii  Anrici 


Cor.  llth  &  Market  Streets 

European  ,  CT\  i  '  Philadelphia 

Plan 


Better  Than  Ever 

Thoroughly    Modernized 

Remodeled    and    Equipped 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

]  CAFE  and  ROOF  GARDEN 

In    connection 
Special    CJut   Breakfasts 

and   Luncheons 

Rates— Without    Bath,    $1.50 

With   Bath,    $2.00   and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
165  William  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  3880  Bwkman 


THE    BUSINESS   OF    BEING   A    PRESS    AGENT 


the  same  engagement  in  London,  and 
one  never  mentioned  before,  occurred 
the  first  night  when  the  gallery  was 
literally  clubbed  into  silence. 

In  London  there  is  a  method  of 
displaying  resentment  against  an 
actor,  or  play,  popularly  known  as 
"Boo-ing."  The  report  came  from 
several  quarters  that  the  gallery  was 
going  to  "Boo"  Miss  Marlowe  and 
Mr.  Sothern,  for  among  a  certain 
class  they  were  regarded  as  upstarts, 
people  from  America  who  were  going 
to  show  London  how  to  play  Shake- 
speare. The  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  engagement  I  sent  for  the  man 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  order  at 
the  prizefights  carried  on  by  the 
London  Sporting  Club,  and  told  him 
that  I  wanted  silence.  We  agreed 
on  a  price,  his  price,  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  single  "boo"  meant  no 
money.  The  play  started.  The  fifty 
men  were  scattered  a  few  seats  apart, 
each  armed  with  a  short  club,  and 
it  wasn't  many  minutes  before 
"thump,"  and  the  first  person  who 
attempted  to  "boo"  had  a  rap  across 
the  knuckles.  "To  "boo"  success- 
fully it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
trumpet  of  the  hands,  and  when  one 
of  the  men  saw  a  member  of  the 
audience  put  their  hands  to  their 
mouths — the  "booer"  was  given  a 
smart  rap  across  the  knuckles. 

There  are  always  many  small 
happenings  about  the  theatre  that 
can  be  successfully  used  to  bring 
press  notices.  They  are  always  good, 
though,  of  course,  the  glory  goes  to 
the  originator  who  is  presenting  a 
novelty.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Hippodrome  was  first  opened,  we 
had  some  bears  whose  nails  were 
long.  I  advertised  for  manicures, 
they  did  not  have  one  in  every  bar- 
ber shop  at  that  time,  and  the  girls 
filed  the  bears'  nails.  Great  pub- 
licity! And  we  got  as  much  notice 
when  we  christened  "Little  Hip." 
Another  "stunt"  was  when  the  First 
Passing  Show  from  the  Winter 
Garden  played  in  a  San  Francisco 
park.  There  was  an  audience  of 
twenty  thousand  to  see  the  perform- 
ance. 

Two  very  neat  bits  of  publicity, 
each  of  them  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  were  pulled  off  during  the 
past  winter.  At  the  time  when  Al 
Jolson  was  playing  in  Boston  the  en- 
tire city  was  hysterical  over  Billy 
Sunday.  Sunday  with  his  packed 
matinee  performances  and  his  eve- 
ning shows  that  were  a  turn  away, 
had  just  about  killed  the  theatres 
when  Mr.  J.  J.  Shubert  walked  in 
one  morning.  Filled  with  a  natural 
curiosity  he  went  to  see  Billy  Sun- 
day, and  about  twenty-four  hours 
later  he  sent  a  group  of  people  from 
the  Jolson  company.  They  went 
there  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
finally  they  "Hit  the  trail."  A  sen- 
sation !  It  filled  the  theatre  to  over- 
flowing. Everyone  in  the  city  wanted 
to  see  the  company  of  theatrical 
people  who  had  gone  up  to  be  saved, 
and  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr."  ran  Mr. 
Sunday  a  close  second  for  box  office 
business. 

The  other  little  incident  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lee  Shubert.  When  the 
Winter  Garden  show  was  revised  it 
included  a  particularly  clever  sketch 
called  "Submarine  F  7."  With  the 
great  wave  of  patriotism  sweeping 
over  the  country  Mr.  Shubert  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
children  see  the  submarine  part  of 
the  show  as  guests  of  the  manage- 
ment. It  was  so  arranged  with  the 
school  authorities  that  they  could  at- 
tend after  three  o'clock  and  every 
youngster  that  went  home  did  several 
dollars  worth  of  business  for  the 
company  in  the  way  of  publicity. 

I  think  that  the  biggest  bit  of  pub- 
licity that  I,  personally,  was  ever  re- 
sponsible for,  one  that  has  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  entire  theatrical 
world,  was  with  Mr.  Belasco  and 
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"The  Darling  of  the  Gods."  We 
were  booked  to  open  in  Chicago,  the 
first  play  to  show  after  the  tragedy 
of  the  Iroquois  fire.  "The  Darling 
of  the  Gods"  was  largely  dependent 
for  its  success  on  its  remarkable 
lighting  effects.  These  were  pro- 
duced by  open  lights  which  the  fire 
authorities  would  not  allow.  It 
looked  rather  serious,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  each  of  the 
lights  had  a  protecting  hood  of  wire, 
each  light  could  be  operated  by  a 
separate  man,  instead  of  one  man 
doing  all  the  work.  With  this  inno- 
vation the  play  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  ever  since  then  all  lights 
are  operated  by  one  man,  and  carry 
the  hood  protection. 

It  is  a  serious  business  being  a 
press  agent,  one  which  needs  a  keen 
mind,  a  mind  keyed  to  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  imaginative.  Some- 
times the  best  publicity  is  obtained 
through  attack  and  opposition,  some- 
times the  boosting  comes  from  an 
unlocked  for  quarter,  but  the  press 
agent  who  will  succeed  is  the  man 
who  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
every  minute  of  the  day,  and  like  a 
detective  solving  a  mystery,  is  con- 
stantly alert  for  clues — clues  to  a 
story  that  will  interest  the  public  and 
so  arouse  them  that  they  will  want 
to  see  the  personage  or  play  in  ques- 
tion. 


VICTOR  RECORDS 

Victor  Herbert  in  his  curtain 
speech  at  the  "first  night"  perform- 
ance of  his  new  opera,  "Eileen," 
said :  "It  has  long  been  my  desire  to 
write  an  Irish  opera  which  would  be 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  a  great 
race  and  its  literature."  He  feels  he 
has  accomplished  this  in  his  latest 
production,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  hear  a  number  of  the 
Eileen  selections  on  new  Victor 
Records  for  the  songs  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  Victor  Herbert's  melodic 
genius.  And  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  six  numbers  now  presented 
among  the  list  of  new  Victor  Records 
for  June  were  made  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Victor  Herbert 
himself. 

It  is  fitting  that  John  McCormack 
should  sing  for  Victor  audiences 
two  of  the  Eileen  favorites,  and  he 
is  equally  at  home  in  the  remarkable 
love  song,  "Eileen  Alanna,  Asthore," 
and  "Ireland,  My  Sireland." 

Although  Tschaikowsky's  opera, 
Eugen  Oregin,  has  never  been  highly 
successful  outside  of  Russia,  it  is 
full  of  the  romantic,  melancholy 
melodies  with  which  this  composer 
was  so  prolific.  Such  a  one  is  the 
"Air  de  Lienski,"  sung  by  the  great 
Caruso.  Full  of  tenderness  and 
pathos,  it  calls  out  all  the  beauty  of 
Caruso's  golden  voice  in  a  way 
peculiarly  its  own.  "I  Love  You 
Truly"  has  rapidly  become  one  of 
the  greatest  favorites  of  all  of  the 
many  popular  songs  by  Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond,  and  Frances  Alda  sings 
this  beautiful  love  song  with  perfec- 
tion of  technique  nicely  balanced 
with  poetical  insight.  Advt. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

NADINE  NARSKA.  By  Mahrah  de 
Meyer.  New  York:  Wilmarth  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

LIFE  SINGS  A  SONG.  By  Samuel 
Hoffenstein.  New  York :  Wilmarth 
Publishing  Company. 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PLAYS.  Gar- 
den City :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany. 

REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  PLAYS. 
Edited  by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.  By  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Stew- 
art &  Kidd  Company. 

DUNSANY      THE      DRAMATIST.         By 

Edward     Hale    Bierstadt.      Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
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ARTS   AND   CRAFTS   THEATRE 
(Continued   from    page    333) 

"The  Chinese  Lantern,"  a  poetic  play 
in  three  acts  by  Lawrence  Housman 
(co-author,  with  Granville  Barker, 
of  "Prunella") ',  the  "Revesby  Sword 
Play,"  and  the  impressive  old  Eng- 
lish miracle  play  of  "Abraham  and 
Isaac";  "Helena's  Husband,"  by 
Philip  Moeller;  "Trifles,"  by  Susan 
Glaspell;  "The  Wonder  Hat,"  by 
Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman  and  Ben 
Hecht  (authors  of  "The  Hero  of 
Santa  Maria,"  which  has  been  acted 
in  New  York)  ;  "Ephraim  and  the 
Winged  Bear,"  by  K.  S.  Goodman ; 
"Sham,"  by  Frank  G.  Tompkins. 

This  list,  in  quality,  may  be  com- 
pared, without  dispraise,  with  that 
vastly  larger  list  of  plays  that  have 
been  offered,  in  the  same  period,  to 
the  theatre-going  public  of  New 
York.  Would  it,  after  all,  be  better 
to  travel  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to 
New  York  to  see  such  a  play  as 
"Little  Lady  in  Blue"  enacted  by  a 
high-priced  company  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre  than  to  travel  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Detroit  to  see 
such  a  play  as  "The  Tents  of  the 
Arabs"  enacted  by  the  low-priced 
company  of  local  professionals  and 
amateurs  that  has  been  assembled 
and  instructed  by  Mr.  Sam  Hume? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  Those  who 
agree  with  Hamlet  that  "the  play's 
the  thing"  would  vote  in  favor  of  a 
trip  to  Detroit;  but  those  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Belasco  that  the  acting  is 
the  thing  would  probably  vote  in 
favor  of  a  trip  to  the  metropolis. 

The  people  of  Detroit  would  doubt- 
less be  the  first  to  tell  us  that  they 
envy  us  our  opportunity  for  seeing 
many  plays  that  they  can  merely  read 
about  in  magazines ;  yet,  surely,  for 
anybody  who  has  ears  to  hear  the 
prose  of  Lord  Dunsany  and  eyes  to 
see  the  scenery  of  Mr.  Hume,  it 
would  be  worth  a  trip  of  seven 
hundred  miles  to  achieve  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  a  performance  of 
"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs."  This 
play  was  printed  in  The  Smart  Set 
for  March,  1915,  but  has  not  yet 
been  republished  in  book  form ;  it  is, 
therefore,  little  known,  even  among 
admirers  of  the  Irish  dramatist ;  and 
Mr.  Hume's  production  was  the  very 
first  on  any  English-speaking  stage. 
The  piece  had  previously  been  acted 
only  in  Paris,  in  a  French  translation. 
"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs"  is  per- 
haps the  least  theatrical  of  Lord 
Dunsany's  plays,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  lyrical  in  mood.  It  tells  a  very 
simple  story  of  a  camel-driver  who 
wanted  to  be  a  king  and  a  king  who 
wanted  to  be  a  camel-driver,  and 
how,  because  they  had  the  luck  to 
look  sufficiently  alike,  they  managed 
to  change  places  in  the  world,  so  that 
each  of  them  could  be  happy  in  the 
life  of  which  the  other  had  grown 
weary.  There  is  no  other  mood  more 
lyrical  than  that  of  longing — as  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  pointed  out  in  one 
of  his  acutest  passages  of  philosophic 
criticism ;  and  the  longing  of  this 
fabled  king  who  is  weary  of  cities 
and  desires  evermore  to  wander 
over  the  illimitable  desert  is  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Dunsany  with  in- 
comparable eloquence.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, speaks  the  king:  "O  Thai- 
anna,  Thalanna,  how  I  hate  this  city 
with  its  narrow,  narrow  ways,  and 
evening  after  evening  drunken  men 
playing  skabash  in  the  scandalous 
gambling  house  of  that  old  scoundrel 
Skarmi.  O  that  I  might  marry  the 
child  of  some  unkingly  house  that 
generation  to  generation  had  never 
known  a  city,  and  that  we  might 
ride  from  here  down  the  long  track 
through  the  desert,  always  we  two 
alone,  till  we  came  to  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs.  And  the  crown — some  fool- 
ish, greedy  man  should  be  given  it 
to  his  sorrow.  And  all  this  may 
not  be,  for  a  King  is  yet  a  King." 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  tn 
travel  to  Detroit  for  the  luxury  of 
listening  to  language  such  as  this? 


Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  with  players'  purely 
personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 


L.  G.,  Newark,  N.  J.—Q.—  Kindly  tell 
me  who  played  with  Richard  Mansfield 
in  "A  Parisian  Romance?"  2.  Also  let 
me  know  the  cast  of  "Du  Barry"  and  3, 
the  cast  of  "Becky  Sharp"  with  Mrs. 
Fiske. 

A.  —  The  cast  of  "A  Parisian  Romance" 
as  presented  on  June  26,  1888,  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  was:  Baron 
Chevrial,  Richard  Mansfield;  Henri  <k- 
Targy,  John  T.  Sullivan:  Signor  Juliana, 
Joseph  Frankau;  M.  Laboumere,  W.  H. 
Crompton;  Madame  de  Targy,  Mrs.  Sol. 
Smith;  Madame  de  Valmary,  Johnstone 
Bennett;  Madame  de  Luce,  Bc-verly  Sit- 
greaves;  Estelle  de  Paignac,  Adelaide 
Emerson;  Dr.  Chesnel,  D.  H.  Harkins; 
M.  Triandel,  John  Parry;  Theresa,  Emma 
Sheridan;  Rosa  Gewrin,  Maude  White; 
Maria,  Henel  Glidden;  Marcelle,  Beatrice 
Cameron.  2.  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  played 
the  title  role  in  "Du  Barry";  Hamilton 
Revelle  played  Cosse-Brissac;  C.  A. 
Stevenson,  Louis  XV  and  Campbell 
Gollan,  Count  Jean.  3.  The  cast  of 
"Becky  Sharp,"  as  presented  at  Miner's 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  1900,  was: 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  Tyron  Power;  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley,  Robert  V.  Ferguson;  Pitt 
Crawley,  Charles  Plunkett;  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley,  Maurice  Barrymore;  William  Dobbin, 
Wilfrid  North;  George  Osborne,  Stanley 
Rignold;  Joseph  Sedley,  William  F.  Owen; 
Major  Loder,  E.  L.  Walton;  Lord  Bare- 
acres,  W.  L.  Barnscombe;  Lord  Tarquln, 
Frank  Reicher;  Lord  Southdown,  Frank 
McCormack;  Duke  of  Brunswick,  B.  B 
Belcher;  Raggles,  Arthur  Maitland;  Land- 
lord, Otto  Meyer;  Becky  Sharp,  Mrs 
Fiske;  Amelia  Sedley,  Zenaide  Williams; 
Miss  Crawley,  Ethel  Douglas;  Marchioness, 
Jean  Chamblin;  Lady  Bareacres,  Francesca 
Lincoln;  Briggs,  Mary  Maddern;  Fifine, 
Ethelwyn  Hoyt. 
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S.,   New  York   City.  —  Q.  —  Where   can 
tain   a   copy   of   "The    Great    Divide?" 


2.  Do  you  think  it  will  ever  be  revived 
again?  3.  Can  you  give  me  a  sketch  of 
the  original  first  act? 

A  — From  the  Macmillan  Company, 
publishers,  New  York  2.  It  was  recently 
revived  by  Henry  Miller.  We  cannot  tell. 
8.  In  the  first  act  of  "The  Great 
Divide,"  a  young  woman  from  Milford 
Corners,  Mass,,  living  temporarily  in  the 
wilds  of  Arizona,  is  left  alone  in  the  cabin 
by  her  brother  and  those  who  had  been 
her  companions.  They  are  no  sooner 

§one  than  night  falls  with  startling  sud- 
enness,  and  while  she  is  preparing  to  re- 
tire, three  prowling  desperadoes  break  in. 
They  are  drunk  and  the  sight  of  the  de- 
fenceless girl  arouses  their  worst  passions. 
It  becomes  a  question  of  who  shall  take 
possession  of  her.  The  cringing  girl,  in 
terror  of  her  life,  pleads  to  Stephen  Ghent, 
the  least  brutal  of  the  three,  to  save  her. 
He  cynically  agrees  if  she  will  marry  him. 
She  consents.  Ghent  buys  off  one  of  the 
•camps  with  gold  nuggets  and  shoots  the 
other.  Then  he  claims  the  promised  re- 
ward. The  girl  shrinks,  horror-stricken, 
from  fulfilling  her  promise.  She  is  filled 
with  loathing  for  this  man.  But  she  has 
promised,  and  because  she  considers  her 
word  more  sacred  than  her  honor,  more 
binding  than  her  love  for  her  mother  and 
family,  she  follows  the  Beast  into  ^the 
mountains,  after  going  tnrough  a  marriage 
ceremony  before  a  "tipsy  magistrate. 

(Your    other    queries    will    be    answen 
in   a   future   issue. 

L  W.  H.,  Hartford.— Q —Have  you 
ever  uesd  any  pictures  of  Fritz  Leiber 
previous  to  Julv,  1916?  2.  Have  you 
ever  printed  full-page  pictures  of  Yvette 
Guilbert,  Conway  Tearle,  or  Howard 
Estabrook?  Please  give  prices  of  issues 
you  mention. 

A— A  splendid  portrait  of  Mr.  Leiber 
appeared  in  our  February,  1913,  number 
(price  40C.)  and  a  small  picture  accom 
panied  bv  a  sketch  of  his  life  was  in  the 
July,  1909,  issue  (price  50c.).  2.  No.  but 
we  have  printed  excellent  portraits  of 
Mme  Guilbert  in  the  October,  1915.  issue 
(40c  )  and  the  January,  1916,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  issues  (price  35c.). 

R  E  B.,  Stamford.  Conn. — Q — Is  it 
possible  for  me  to  secure  the  autographed 
photographs  of  players  you  publish  from 
time  to  time  in  THE  THEATRE? 

A— We  do  not  sell  pictures.  Possiblv 
if  you  write  to  the  players  direct,  sending 
them  photographs,  they  will  return  them 
to  you  autographed. 

S.  N.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.—Q.— Where  ran 
I  obtain  a  photograph  of  Norma  Talmadee 

A  — Lumiere  Studio,  150  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

A  H  Z  ~Q  — Where  can  I  purchase  a 
phet'o  of  John  Charles  Thomas'  2.  Will 
you  print  a  brief  account  of  his  career? 

A — White  Studio,  154R  Broadway.  2. 
Our  March.  1917,  issue,  contains  an  article 
entitled  "John  Charles — Matinee  Idol,' 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  his  career. 

Reader,  Los  Angeles.— Q.— What  photog- 
rapher has  taken  recent  pictures  of  Bilhe 
Burke? 

A.— Sarony,  Inc.,  364  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 
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COFT  water  cleanses 
much  better  than  hard. 
Nothing  softens  water  as 
well  as  Borax.  That's 
why  you  should  sprinkle 
a  little  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  in  the  water  before 
you  take  your  bath.  But 

20  MULE 
TEAM  BORAX 

is  more  than  a  water  sof- 
tener. It  is  an  antiseptic, 
it  keeps  the  pores  free 
and  clean,  is  an  excellent 
deodorant,  refreshes  the 
skin  and  keeps  the  com- 
plexion clear. 

Always  use  this  Borax  in 
baby's  bath—  it  is  very  soothing 
to  tender  skin. 

You  will  find  many  uses  for 
20  Mule  Team  -Borax  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  picture  of  T;he  famous 
20  Mules  on  every  package. 

All  Dealers  sell 

20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX 


HI 
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Liquid 
"Tar  Soap 

IF  you  are  frankly  fastidious 
*•  about  the  appearance  of 
your  hair,  shampoo  with  this 

dependable      product an 

effective     cleanser    that    leaves 
the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
Very     delicately     perfumed. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
[[education  for  thirty 'three  yearsj 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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Lift  Corns  Out 
with  Fingers 


Afew  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women  I  Keep  a  small 
bottle  of  Freezone  on  your 
dresser  and  never  let  a  corn 
ache  twice. 


Small  bottles  can   be   bad  at  any 
aru£  store  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BOSTON 
^^^^ 

BOSTON'S 
SMARTEST 
HOSTELRY 

Reflecting  in  every 
phase  cf  its  distinct- 
ive service  your  idea 
of  what  a  good  hotel 
should  be. 

Convenient  to 
everywhere 

Single  Room  with  bath  $2.50  op 
Double  Room  with  balh    3.50  HP 

L.  C.  PRIOR 
Managing  Director 


Depilatory  Plasters 


o  fi  actually  remove  the  roots 

OUperrlUOUS  '».  »    scientific  way   and 

with  the  greatest  ease. 
We  furnish  sworn  state- 
ment of  their  harmless 
nature.  11'  Depilatory 
n  Plasters  $  1.00. 

Cemoved  Tri.lPI«.term.U«MOc. 

J.  MACDONALD 

Z4S  W.  23d  St., ».  Y.  City 


Hair  Roots 


Beauty  For  You 


My  wonderful  new  prep- 
aration makes  a  glorious 
complexion  and  handsome 
figure.  VANITA  BEAU- 

TIFIER— the  latest  and  best.    Use  at  home. 

Cost  but  a  trifle  by  .ray  method.  Results 
guaranteed.  Write  for  offer. 

C.  P.  HUMPHREYS,  4860  Hizel  Ave  ,  Philadelphia 


HOW   I  DO  MY  IMITATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  336) 
of  Commons  while  I  was  over  there 
and  everyone  but  he  and  Redmond, 
that  firebrand,  spoke  quietly  and 
without  much  gesture.  But  the  min- 
ute Lloyd  George  let  loose,  you 
knew  that  someone  of  importance 
was  speaking.  He  is  a  regular 
dynamo,  running  around,  shouting, 
and  waving  his  arms.  He  is  the 
Billy  Sunday  of  England  when  he 
gets  excited. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what 
nationality  is  the  easiest  for  me  to 
imitate.  Well,  they  are  all  the  same 
to  me  because  I  have  what  is  known 
as  an  imitative  ear.  I  think  I  speak 
my  French  or  German  equally  well. 
The  same  is  .true  with  other  lan- 
guages. I  do  think,  however,  for 
imitative  purposes,  that  German  dia- 
lect is  the  funniest.  Take  Sam  Ber- 
nard, for  example.  He  splutters  all 
over  himself,  and  is  a  huge  drawing 
card.  All  he  does,  of  course,  is  to 
speak  English  in  a  German  way. 
For  some  reason,  you  never  see  a 
really  funny  Frenchman  on  the  stage. 
The  French  have  their  peculiar  traits, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Bernhardt, 
I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  is  really 
good  to  imitate.  I  mean  anyone 
really  well  known. 

It  is  easier  for  me  to  do  young 
people  rather  than  old.  For  the  old 
ones  you  have  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  age,  and  for  that  you  need 
make-up.  Now,  if  you  have  seen  me 
on  the  stage,  you  will  know  that  I 
depend  entirely  upon  facial  expres- 
sion, changing  my  voice,  and  walk- 
ing in  a  characteristic  manner.  For 
Eddie  Foy,  I  pull  my  hair  tightly 
back.  For  George  M.  Cohan,  I  twist 
my  mouth  around  and  stoop  my 
shoulders.  I  also  think  that  the 
young  and  popular  stage  folk  are 
better  ones  to  imitate  because  the 
public  knows  them  better. 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES 
TO      THE      PLAY 

(Continued   from   page    344) 
"OLD  FRIENDS."    Play  in  one  act  by 
J.  M.  Barrie,  presented  with  this  cast : 


Ly'n    Harding 

A.  Ashton  Tonge 

Gertrude    Berkeley 

Eileen    Huban 


Stephen    Brand 
Rev.  Dr.  Carroll 
Mrs.    Brand 
Carry 

"THE  OLD  LADY  SHOWS  HER 
MEDALS."  A  "Salute"  in  one  act  by 
.1.  M.  Barrie,  with  this  cast: 

Private  Dowey         John   M.   McFarlane 
A  Mr.  Wilkinson  Theodor  von  Eltz 

Mrs.    Dowey  Beryl    Mercer 

(     Clara    T.    Bracy 
The   Chorus 


(     Clara    T.    Bracy 
-<  Alice    Esden 

I    Lillian   Brennard 


With  his  new  bill  of  playlets  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Stage  Women's 
War  Relief,  James  Matthew  Barrie 
fires  three  shots  for  patriotism.  With 
the  first  he  makes  a  bull's-eye. 

"The  New  Word"  is  the  good  old 
Barrie,  playing  deftly  on  the  heart- 
strings and  lingering  always  between 
gentle  laughter  and  delicate  tears. 
The  new  word  may  well  be  "dear" 
as  applied  by  an  English  son  to  his 
father.  Their  characteristic  British 
reticence  they  take  great  pains  to  lay 
aside  for  a  brief  moment  before  the 
lad  goes  to  the  front  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant. 

Norman  Trevor,  as  the  father,  is 
a  sad,  proud,  sarcastic,  lovable,  and 
pitiable  "old"  gentleman,  who  bitterly 
regrets  that  he  has  lost  his  chance  to 
prove  in  this  war  that  he  is  a  man. 
Gareth  Hughes  is  excellent  as  the 
son,  though  he  makes  him  boyish  to 
the  point  of  effeminacy. 

In  "Old  Friends"  Barrie  gives  us 
his  variant  on  "Ghosts."  The  father 
who  has  "conquered"  the  drink 
habit  finds  that  it  has  merely  de- 
serted him  in  favor  of  his  beloved 
daughter. 

Lyn  Harding,  though  not  yet  free 
from  traces  of  the  rickety  Henry 
VIII,  makes  the  ex-dipsomaniac  a 
vivid  reality;  and  Eileen  Huban  plays 
with  power  the  branded  daughter. 

In    "The    Old    Lady    Shows    Her 


Medals"  we  have  a  Scotch  char- 
woman who,  yearning  for  her  share 
in  the  war,  invents  a  son — a  Black 
Watch  Kiltie— at  the  front.  She  has 
found  his  name  in  a  newspaper. 
When  the  real  Highlander  reaches 
London  on  leave,  he  unmercifully 
scores  the  "auld  hypocrite,"  but  be- 
fore his  return  to  "out  there"  she 
has  won  his  heart,  and  he  formally 
proposes  a  filial  relationship. 

Beryl  Mercer  plays  the  charwoman 
with  exquisite  deftness,  and  John 
M.  McFarlane  is  too  good  a  soldier 
to  be  out  of  the  ruction. 

"The  New  Word"  is  sheer  delight 
from  beginning  to  end. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

The  first  exclusive  recording  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, Beethoven's  magnificent 
Fifth  Symphony,  Parts  1  and  2,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company  in  their  June 
list.  Of  the  several  great  symphony 
orchestras  introduced  to  the  musical 
world  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Columbia  organization,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  is  the  greatest. 

Pablo  Casals,  "Wizard  of  the 
"Cello,"  is  listed  for  an  interpretation 
of  "Abendstern"  (Evening  Star), 
the  superb  aria  from  Wagner's 
"Tannhauser,"  as  well  as  a  solo  of 
Mozart's  "Larghetto."  from  the 
"Quintette  in  D  Major." 

A  generous  section  of  the  an- 
nouncement is  devoted  to  patriotic 
selections ;  three  songs  of  mother 
patriotism,  a  quartette  rendition  of 
"Let's  All  Be  Americans  Now,"  and 
two  military  marches. 

Ireland  is  well  represented  in  the 
June  "forecast"  of  recordings.  Helen 
Stanley  will  demonstrate  her  ver- 
satility by  two  delightful  Irish  solos, 
"The  Kerry  Dance"  and  "Down  by 
the  Sally  Gardens."  And  Oscar 
Seagle  will  sing  the  well-known 
Irish  melody,  "The  Snowy  Breasted 
Pearl,"  as  well  as  an  old  Welsh  air, 
"The  Ash  Grove." 

Charles  Harrison,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  younger  tenors,  will  in- 
terpret two  of  the  best-known  classics 
of  the  day,  Nevin's  "Rosary,"  and 
Carrie  Jacobs-Bond's  "Perfect  Day." 
Another  of  Mrs.  Bond's  song  gems, 
"Just  Awearyin'  For  You,"  sung  by 
Ida  Gardner,  contralto,  is  also  listed. 

Advt. 


McALPIN    EMPLOYEES 
ORGANIZE    FOR    WAR 

Mr.  L.  M.  Boomer,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  McAlpin  and  Claridge 
Hotels  and  the  Cafe  Savarin,  has 
secured  the  large  farm  and  estate  of 
Colonel  Frederick  Feigel  at  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  thirty  miles  from  the 
city,  as  a  vacation  military  camp  for 
the  male  employees  of  his  hotels. 

The  estate  consists  of  more  than  a 
hundred  acres,  the  largest  portion  of 
it  being  the  best  farm  land  in  West- 
chester  County.  A  camp  will  be  es- 
tablished on  strict  military  lines, 
with  regular  army  rations  served. 
Military  instructions  will  be  given  by 
army  men,  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  500  to  700  employees  of  Mr. 
Boomer's  hotels  will  take  the  sum- 
mer course  provided.  The  work  of 
cultivation  has  been  started,  and 
those  attending  camp  will  devote 
several  hours  each  day  to  farm  work. 

The  products  of  the  farm  will  be 
available  to  the  hotel  employees  at 
one-half  market  cost.  This  is  an  ef- 
fort to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  helping  people  to 
help  themselves.  The  idea  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  work- 
ers, many  of  whom  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  farming.  The 
personnel  of  employees  includes  many 
former  officers  in  the  militia  regi- 
ments and  these  men  have  immedi- 
ately offered  their  services  for  the 
training  work. 
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Tki  Thiatre,  Junt,  191? 


To   Leisureland 

The  Luxurious  Way 


Between 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

ALBANY 

and  TROY 

HTHE  Gateway 
^  to  the  Adiron- 
dack s,  Lake  George, 
Lake  Champlain, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buf- 
falo and  the  West; 
the  Berkshires  and 
the  East;  Montreal 
and  the  North. 


Largest  River  Steamers  in  the  World. 

DAILY    SERVICE 

The  Famous  "  SEARCHLIGHT  ROUTE  " 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "Searchlight  Magazine" 

Passenger  Traffic   Department 
Pier  32,    North   River,   New  York 

Hudson  Navigation  Company 


A  20,000  WORD  LOVE  STORY  BY 
MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

IS  PUBLISHED  COMPLETE  IN  THE  JUNE 

Metropolitan 


Other  features  in  the  June 
Metropolitan 

Theodore  Roosevelt  on  "Doing  Your 
Bit."  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  Spiritualism. 
William  H;inl.  r'.ngland  at  War.  Adven- 
tures and  Letters  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Congress  as  seen  by  Art  Young. 
The  Indian  Drum  by  Edwin  Balmer  and 
William  MacHarg.  Books,  People  and 
Things  by  Clarence  Day.  Pictures  in 
Rotary  Gravure.  Six  color  cover  design 
by  Haskell  Coffin. 


ALL 

NEWSSTANDS 
TO-DAY ! 

— //  the   dealer   has   not 
sold  out  his  supply. 


SCOTMINTS 

NOW  THREE  FLAVORS 
Peppermint,  Wintergreen,  Cloves 


People  o'  Refined  Tastes  Ask 
For  Scotmints  because  o'  the  Rare 
Flavors — Vera  Guid  for  the 
Husky  Throat;  Delightful  for  the 
Breath;  Fine  for  the  Digestion; 
They  eat  them  After  Ilka  Meal  an' 
After  Smokin'  or  before  Singing. 


Its  a  Canny  Custom! 


HOOT  M<   \ 
Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Hoot  Mon !  Its  Muckle  for  a  Nickel!! 


Lament,  Corliss    &   Company 

Selling  Agents 
131  Hudson  Street    -    -    New  York 


SCOTMINIS 
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Town  Topics 


Contains  much  that  should  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Its  Dramatic  criticisms  are  authori- 
tative. 

Its  Musical  Critic  is  one  of  the  mosl 
competent  and  accomplished  in  this 
Metropolis. 

Its  Banter  is  bright,  very  INTIME 
and  full  of  personal  interest  to  the 
Profession. 

Its  Social  News  and  Gossip  should  be 
read  by  every  Actor  and  Actress  and 
everyone  else  who  cares  to  know  what 
Society  is  doing. 

Its  Short  Story  every  week  is  famed 
for  cleverness  and  a  unique  character 
found  in  no  other  publication,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Subscribe  for  it,  and  the  address  will 
be  changed  as  often  as  you  desire. 

$6.00  per  year. 

Sold  on  every  reputable  newsland,  1  5c. 


"1VERYWOMAN" 


Your  Poise  and  Carriage 

are  affected  more 
by  the  unseen 
things  of  your 
apparel  than  by 
outer  garments 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

contributes  to  your  ease  and 
comfort — allows  the  utmost 
freedom  of  action  and  re- 
tains its  life  and  resiliency 
after  long  wear. 

It  is  the  only  woman' s  hose 
supporter  having  the  Oblong 
Rubber  Button  which  prevents 
tearing  and  drop  stitches. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


THE  LAMBS 

ALL  STAR 

GAMBOL 

1917 

Entire  Week  of 
Sunday,  June    1 0th 

AT  THE 

New  Amsterdam  Theatre 

All  The  Big  Stars  of  The 
Theatrical  Firmament  in  Song, 
Dance,  Satire  and  Comedy. 

NO    SHAKESPEARIAN 
REVIVALS 

NO  GLOOMY  DRAMAS 
ONLY 

FUN 

LAUGHS 
JOLLITY 


Tickets,  from  $1 .00  lo  $5.00 
REMEMBER!— The  Entire  Week 


/  saved  this  dress 
for  15c.—" 


"You  remember  that 
awful  grease  spot?  I 
took  it  out  with 


CleanmgFIuid 

And,  my  dear,  you  can  use  Car- 
bona  on  anything  because  it  will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric  or  color. 

I  like  it,  too,  because 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
use  day  or  night — 
you  know  Carbona 
is  the  one  cleaning 
fluid  that — 

will  not  explode." 

150. — 250. —  c;oc. — $1.00 
bottles.  At  all  druggists. 


Cleaning  Fluid 

REMOVES  GREASE  SPOTS 
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